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PREFACE. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  had 
two  sons,  of  which  one  was  a  child  and  the  other 
a  full  grown  man.  To  each  of  them  he  gave  a 
garden.  The  elder  soon  had  his  under  a  fair 
degree  of  cultivation,  the  younger,  being  a  child, 
was  not  able  to  do  so. 

Then  the  father  called  the  elder  brother  to  him 
and  said  :  “  Your  brother  can  not  by  himself 

cultivate  his  garden,  I  wish  you  to  help  him  do 
so.  Here  are  men  and  money  for  you  to  use  in 
cultivating  your  brother’s  garden.  Use  them 
wisely  and  account  to  me  for  all  your  expenses  in 
the  work.  But  remember  clearly  one  thing,  two 
things : 

“1.  The  garden  is  not  yours,  but  your 
brother’s  and  every  bit  of  its  produce  in  fruit  and 
grain  belongs  to  him  and  must  go  to  him  from 
the  very  beginning. 

“  2.  You  are  only  temporarily  in  charge  of 
the  garden  :  just  as  soon  as  your  brother  becomes 
a  man  and  is  able  to  cultivate  his  own  garden 
and  desires  to  take  full  charge  of  it,  no  longer 
using  in  it  the  men  or  the  money  which  I  have 
entrusted  to  you,  you  are  to  retire  and  leave  him 
in  full  charge  and  responsibility.” 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  in  process  of  time 
the  child  grew  to  a  fine  tall  youth,  of  good  mental 
parts  and  a  high  spirit.  And  it  irked  him  to 


have  his  elder  brother  in  charge  of  his  garden. 
Yet  his  bodily  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  cultivating  it  himself,  and  his  father  had  not 
yet  provided  him  with  the  men  and  means  to 
help  him  do  so. 

At  last  his  spirit  of  ownership  over-powered 
him,  and  one  day  he  told  his  elder  brother  that 
he  must  either  put  the  men  and  the  means  in  his 
hands  and  account  to  him  for  his  expenses,  or 
leave  the  garden 

Then  the  elder  brother  was  very  sorrowful. 
But  as  he  had  been  sent  by  their  father,  and  was 
responsible  to  him  only,  and  could  not  leave  the 
garden  until  his  father  recalled  him,  he  went  on 
with  his  work  in  the  garden . 

After  some  time,  when  the  younger  son  had 
grown  to  full  manhood,  the  father  sent  for  the 
elder  son  and  told  him  his  work  in  the  garden 
was  done,  that  he  must  come  away  now  and 
leave  it,  for  he  had  other  work  for  him  to  do,  in 
other  parts  of  his  great  estate. 

But  to  the  younger  son  the  father  said ; 
“  Here  is  your  garden,  my  beloved  sod,  enter 
into  the  labours  of  your  elder  brother ;  but  from 
now  on  the  garden  is  your  sole  charge  and 
responsibility,  and  I  will  supply  you  with  the 
men  and  the  means  to  cultivate  it,  and  to  me 
alone  will  you  be  responsible  for  it. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  'history  of  Reformed  and  Presbyterian 
Mission  work  in  Japan,  a  point  has  been  reached 
where  the  Japanese  church  has  taken  a  stand  in 
the  matter  of  Co-operation  formulated  in  the 
following  Definition  : — 

“  A  co-operating  mission  is  one  which  re¬ 
cognizes  the  r  ight  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan  to  the  general  control  (kwankatsu)  of  all 
the  evangelistic  work  done  by  the  mission  as  a 
mission  within  the  church  or  in  connection  with 
it ;  and  which  carries  on  such  work  under  an 
arrangement  based  upon  the  foregoing  principle, 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Synod  acting  through 
the  Board  of  Missions.”  P.  8,  13. 

The  motive  of  this  paper — in  the  form  of  an 
open  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Brown —  is, 

1 .  Briefly  to  survey  the  relations  that  have 
existed  between  the  missions  and  the  Japanese 
church  up  to  the  formulation  of  the  Definition, 
P.  1-13. 

2.  To  describe  the  present  situation  since  the 
Definition,  P.  13-53. 

3.  To  note  definite  particulars  in  which  the 
Definition  is  radically  defective.  P.  53-58. 


1.  Two  Mission  Ideals. 

Pioneer  missionaries  come  to  an  unevangelized 
land  with  two  ideals ;  one,  to  plant  and  train  a 
native  church,  and  the  other  to  evangelize  all  the 
people.  One  of  these  two  ideals  is  quite  sure  to 
be  dominant  in  the  mind  of  every  missionary. 
If  the  former  ideal  is  dominant  he  will  first  face 
the  situation  where  he  is  himself  the  whole 
church  ;  secondly,  the  situation  where  he  is  a 
gradually  decreasing  factor  in  the  actually  grow¬ 
ing  church ;  and  thirdly,  the  situation  where 
gratefully  contemplating  the  now  developed 
Church  he  counts  his  work  done. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  second  ideal,  namely 
that  of  intelligibly  introducing  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  is  his  first  motive,  however  strong  the 
Church  may  become,  until  she  is  quite  able  to 
evangelize  the  whole  nation,  his  work  is  never 
done. 

One  question  will  recur  to  such  a  missionary 
not  once  nor  twice — “  Am  I  the  best  economy  ?” 


I  am  relatively  expensive ;  is  there  enough  of 
character,  of  spirituality,  of  power  in  me  to  pay  ? 
Had  n't  I  better  leave  my  salary  here — a  salary 
sufficient  for  three  Japanese  evangelists — and  go 
to  China  or  go  home  ?”  and  as  he  thus  weighs 
the  matter  the  answer  seems  to  come.  ‘  And 
who  was  it  that  called  you  here?  Who  shall  judge 
another  man’s  servant ;  to  his  own  master  he 
standeth  or  falleth.  Is  not  He  who  called  you 
Pie  who  called  your  ancestry  and  gave  them 
their  faith,  discipline  and  character,  their  Bible, 
home,  church,  and  Sabbath  ?  Does  your  value 
to  Him  who  called  you  lie  variably  between  20 
and  60  gold  dollars  a  month?  If  the  neigh¬ 
boring  field  looks  wide  and  white,  will  you  leave 
your  Lord’s  penny  on  the  boundary  line  for 
others  and  cross  over  to  unrewarded  toil  ?  Or 
has  n’t  your  Lord  enough  pence  in  His  treasury 
to  provide  for  all  laborer's  He  may  call  ?  Have  n’t 
you  really  your  eyes  on  certain  statistical  tables 
of  men  and  dollars  and  aren’t  you  in  danger  of 
“  dwindling  down  ”  to  the  low  standard  of 
worldly  economics — that  bane  of  the  Church — 
forgetting  the  “  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus  ”? 
If  you  went  to  China  wouldn’t  you  take  your 
60  gold  dollars  with  you  ?  Will  you  go  home 
from  an  under-sufficiently  furnished  church  in 
Japan  to  an  over-sufficiently  enriched  church  in 
America  ?’’  And  so  the  missionary  lays  aside  his 
scales  and  looks  at  his  sickle  once  more,  and  at 
the  whitening  fields  once  more,  and  once  more  at 
what  Another  did  in  His  whitening  fields,  and 
he  says  within  himself.  “  This  thing  is  not 
a  matter  of  business,  it  is  a  Spiritual  question. 
Men  and  dollars  are  means  ;  and  means  useful 
and  used  only  us  they  are  usable.”  What  the 
missionary  thus  says  to  himself,  so  may  every 
man  similarly  called  the  world  over  say  to 
himself.  P.  31-35. 


2.  The  Church’s  Idea. 

Now  in  Japan  to-day  the  complexity  and 
perplexity  of  the  situation  seem  to  arise  from  two 
facts.  First  is  the  fact  that  in  the  same  mission 
there  will  be  found  on  the  one  hand  missio¬ 
naries  who,  contemplating  the  self-governing, 
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self-supporting  anti  self- propagating  church, 
say,  “  My  work  of  construction  is  done  and 
on  the  other  hand  missionaries  who  say, 
“  Now  we  have  a  church  erected  and  a  feast  pre¬ 
pared.  All  things  are  ready.  Now  to  the 
highways  and  hedges  !  Our  work  as  heralds 
has  begun.”  Second  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
Church  itself  there  is  a  consciousness  of  maturity, 
ability  and  authority.  Being  the  Church,  they 
claim  ipso  facto  the  right  to  administer  evangelistic 
work  done  in  their  name  and  for  their  sake.  So 
it  comes  to  pass  that  from  the  very  fact  of  our 
living  in  this  our  day  and  generation,  from  the 
fact  of  our  historically  having  worked  and  our 
now  working  in  close  relations  with  an  autono¬ 
mous  church,  naturally  the  necessity  of  defining 
these  relations  becomes  urgent. 


3.  The  Question. 

Now  this  question  is  practically  quite  a  limited 
one. 

(а)  It  is  not  shall  missions  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  J apanese  Church — shall  we  mission¬ 
aries  become  members  of  the  Church  and  pastors 
of  churches,  sitting  in  the  Church  courts,  being, 
working,  voting  with  identically  the  same  rights 
and  responsibilities  as  a  Japanese  Minister.  This 
would  be  absolute  Co-operation.  This  sort  of 
absolute  Co-operation  is  emphatically  not  the 
question.  No  missionaries,  now  except  a  few 
teachers  in  Theological  Seminaries  or  those  who 
may  be  appointed  by  Presbytery  to  oversee  their 
own  (!)  work,  have  votes  in  Presbytery.  To-day 
the  Church  is  distinctly  Japanese.* 

(б)  Nor  is  the  question  whether  evangelistic 
missionaries,  putting  mission  funds  into  a  com¬ 
mon  treasury  with  Japanese  funds  and  sitting  as 
full  members  in  Presbytery  and  Synod  should, 
as  far  as  their  votes  counted,  share  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  this  common  fund.  I  But  neither  the 
Church,  nor  the  Missions  make  this  proposition. 
[May  we  parenthetically  record  here  two  convic¬ 
tions  : — the  granting  by  the  American  Church 
to  the  J  apanese  Church — whose  debtors  we  are 
— of  occasional  gifts  for  otherwise  languishing 
causes,  is,  if  judiciously  done  justifiable  and  land- 
able  ;  and  the  further  conviction  that  if  believers 
here  gave  one  tenth  of  their  income — there  are 
such — self  support  would  be  to  present  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  risen  sun  to  the  early  dawn.  The 
zenith  is  reached  where  men,  having  first  given 


*  In  this  year’s  Synod  of  86  voting  members,  only  one 
was  a  Missionary,  Dr.  Imbrie,  Professor  in  the  Meiji  Gaku- 
in  Theological  Seminary. 

t  As  is  the  case  among  Methodists  and  Episcopalians 
i  n  J apan.  See  P.  66,  67,  68. 


themselves  to  the  Lord,  out  of  their  abundance 
but  more  splendidly,  out  of  their  poverty,  oiye 
free  will  offerings  to  save  the  world],  ’  h 

(<0  But  the  question  is  this  :  first.  Should  the 
missionary  consent  to  the  claim  that  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Church  has  the  right  to  administer  all  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  done  in  the  Church's  name  but  with 
mission  funds,  and  second,  should  the  mission¬ 
ary,  in  doing  public  evangelistic  work  in  city 
and  country  chapels  or  in  the  organized  but  not 
yet  self-supporting  churches,  in  the  matter  of 
selecting  evangelists,  determining  their  salaries, 
designating  their  fields,  etc.,— should  the  mis 
sionary,  while  consulting  as  heretofore  with 
Japanese  pastors,  still  himself  finally  decide 
these  matters,  or  should  he  consent  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  these  matters  by  a  joint  committee  of 
missionaries  (himself  included)  and  Japanese 
ministers  ?  The  question  to-day  practically  con¬ 
cerns  only  public  evangelistic  work  done  by  men 
missionaries  through  J  apanese  evangelists  ;  it  does 
not  include  work  done  through  Bible  women  nor 
any  educational  work,  but  logically  it  might 
include  much  of  both. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  there  are  few 
missionaries  who  assent  to  this  claim  of  right. 
There  are  a  few  who  would  consent  to  the  joint- 
committee-with-authority-plan.  But  certainly 
the  judgment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  and  out  of  the  Presbyterian  and  (Reformed 
Churches  would  be,  that,  while  seeking  and 
welcoming  Japanese  counsel  the  Missions  should 
retain  veto  power  in  the  administration  of  Mis¬ 
sion  funds,  P.  53,  66-68. 


Now  briefly  note  the  course  of  principle  events 
leading  to  the  now  celebrated  Definition  above 
quoted. 

II.  HISTOBICAL  SURVEY. 

1.  Events  Preceding  the  Definition. 

(1).  Joint  Control— Joint  Funds,  1886- 
1894. 

1886.  Synod  elected  a  Board  (the  “  Old 
Board  ”)  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
Japanese  ministers  and  missionaries.  In 
each  Presbytery  there  was  a  similarly 
balanced  committee,  which  was  an  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Central  Board.  The 
Missions  furnished  3  yen  for  every  1  yen 
the  Japanese  church  raised,  and  the  joint 
committees  administered.  P.  11.  This 
went  into  effect  in  1886. 
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1892.  Synod  declared  “  Old  Board  ”  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  proposed  a  New  Central  Board 
of  three  ministers  and  three  missionaries  to 
act  immediately  with  the  Missions  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  Presbyteries.  P.  11. 

1898.  Kobe  Council  of  Presbytery  and  Reform 
Missions  reaffirmed  the  1886.  plan.  P.  11. 

(2) .  Church  controls  its  own  Mission 

work,  1894-1897. 

1894.  Present  “  Dendo  Kyoku  ”  organized 
(Dendo  Kyoku  means  Home  Mission 
Board  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan). 
It  was  organized  to  do  independent  work  in 
new  fields.  It  was  formed  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  Missions  would  continue  to  operate 
with  Presbyteries.  Presbyteries  to  receive 
Synod’s  sanction  for  their  plans  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  Missions,  and  report  to  Synod 
annually.  P.  11. 

Missions  approved  of  Independent  Japan¬ 
ese  Board  for  independent  Japanese  work, 
but  did  not  favor  Synod’s  oversight  of 
Presbyterial  Co-operation.  P.  12. 

(3) .  Joint  Control  of  Mission  Funds, 

1897. 

1897.  A  committee  appointed  by  Synod  report¬ 
ed  there  was  no  really  Co-operating  Mission. 
Council  action.  Synod  defined  co-operation 
to  be  balanced  committee  appointed  by 
Presbytery  with  power  of  deciding  all 
matters  relating  to  Evangelistic  work  done 
by  Missions.  P.  12. 

1898.  A  committee  of  Synod  again  reported  no 
Co-operating  Missions,  and  that  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  should  be  made  between  the  work 
of  the  Church  and  the  work  of  the  Missions. 
P.  12. 

1898-1905.  Period  when  Church  and  Mission 
decided  to  go  on  without  any  formal  co¬ 
operation  but  with  friendly  relations.  P. 
12. 

1905,  July.  A  group  of  Tokyo  ministers,  re¬ 
presented  by  Mr.  Hata,  propose  to  Council 
that  Mission  evangelistic  work  be  carried  on 
by  joint  committee  appointed  by  Presbytery 
and  Mission.  P.  13.  Council  offers  plan 
wherein  affairs  of  a  local  church,  until  half 
self-supporting,  be  administered  by  Mission 
and  the  local  church  committee  ;  when  half 
self  supporting  administered  by  Presbytery 
and  the  local  church.  P.  13. 

1905,  Oct.  Synod  orders  a  communication  on 
Co-operation,  to  be  sent  to  Churches  in  J  apan 
and  Boards  in  U.S.A.  See  Appendix  1. 


The  Present  Situation  since  the 
Definition. 

2.  The  Church  to  Control  all  the  Evan¬ 
gelistic  work  and  Funds  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  AS  WELL  AS  THOSE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1906,  Feb.  Communication  sent  to  U.  S.  in 
which  Synod  claimed  “a  voice  in  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Mission  evangelistic  work. 
App.  1. 

1906,  July.  Mr.  Sakamoto's  plan  of  informal 
Presbyterial  Co-operating  presented  to  the 
Council.  P.  14-16.  Council’s  reply.  P.  16. 

1906,  June.  Presbyterian  Board  in  U.  S.  assents 
to  “  a  voice.”  P.  16. 

1906,  Oct.  Synod  adopts  the  Definition.  P. 

14. 

1907  Before  meeting  of  Council  West  Japan  Mis¬ 
sion  accepts  Definition  and  enters  into  plan 
of  co-operation.  P.  17,  18. 

1907.  Council  rejects  Definition  by  f  majority. 
P.  21.  Johnson  Plan  a  modification  of 
West  Japan  Plan  rejected  by  East  Japan 
Mission.  P.  25. 

1907,  Oct.  Synod  decrees  the  cutting  off  all 
preaching-places  and  churches  receiving  aid 
from  Missions  not  co-operating  by  Sept.  ’08, 
and  Synod  decrees  the  Dendo  Kyoku  shall 
deal  directly  with  the  Boards  in  U.S.A.  in 
mailing  arrangements  about  Co-operation. 
P.  22. 

1908,  June.  Two  tentative  Affiliation  plans  by 
Mr.  Uemura,  P.  36  and  Dr.  Ibuka  with 
others.  P.  9. 

1908,  Oct.  Actual  cutting  off  of  chapels,  &c.,  of 
non-co-operating  missions  postponed  by 
Synod  till  March  31,  ’09.  P.  40. 

Special  Committee  of  Synod  appointed  to 
receive  plans  determing  relation  of  Missions 
and  Church  from  hitherto  non-co-operating 
Missions,  and  present  thereon  a  suitable  bill 
to  next  Synod.  P.  40. 

Four  Missions  forthwith  send  in  affiliation 
plans.  Affiliation  plan  of  the  East  Japan 
Mission  only  returned.  P.  41. 

1909.  Presbyterian  Board  gives  East  Japan 
conditional  permission  to  present  a  plan  of 
affiliation.  P.  42,  44,  51,  52. 

1909,  Feb.  Tokyo  Special  Presbytery  plainly 
declared  Special  Committee  authorized  to 
receive  plans  other  than  co-operation.  Dr. 
Ibuka  reaffirms  the  same.  P.  41,  45, 
46. 

1909.  March,  April,  Dr.  Ibuka,  Chairman 
Special  Committee  returns  East  Japan  Affi¬ 
liation  plan  a  2nd  time  because  the  plan 
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had  not  yet  received  sanction  of  Presbyterian 
Board,  and  because  the  Synod  favored 
Co-operation  plans  only.  P.  47,  48,  49. 

1909,  May.  Meeting  in  Tokyo  of  Elders  to 
protest  against  cutting  off  of  Mission-aided 
churches  and  chapels.  P.  49. 

1909,  May.  East  Japan  Affiliation  plan  sent  to 
special  Committee  for  the  third  time.  P.  49. 

1909.  Special  Committee  returns  plan  the  third 
time  on  the  ground  that  Board  consents 
only  if  wholly  acceptable  to  Church,  and 
only  Synod  can  determine  this.  App.  2. 

1909,  Aug.  East  Japan  Mission  asks  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  to  give  unconditional  assent  to 
Affiliation  plan.  P.  59. 

1909,  Sept.  Board  cables  “  Can  not  consent  to 
Mission’s  request,  strong  action  insisting 
Co-operation.” 

1909,  Oct.  2nd.  Synod  adopts  by  overwhel- 
ing  majority  Special  Committee’s  bill  recom¬ 
mending  Affiliation  of  1908  as  an  alternative 
to  Definition. 

1909,  Oct.  11th.  East  Japan  Mission  votes 
without  dissenting  vote  to  refer  question 
back  to  Board  for  decision  in  light  of  Synd’s 
proposal  of  Affiliation. 

1909,  Oct.  12th.  At  a  special  called  meeting 
fourteen  members  of  East  Japan  Mission 
reconsider  action  of  11th  and  propose  co¬ 
operation. 


1.  Inferences  Concerning  the  “Ambigu¬ 
ous,  UNJUST,  DIVISIVE,  UN-CONSTITU¬ 
TIONAL,  Un-Presbyterian  and  funda¬ 
mentally  vicious  ”  Definition.  P.  13, 
14,  20. 

1.  “  A  Co-operating  Mission.” 

(a)  We  feel  that  in  a  most  real  sense  we 
have  been  co-operating  from  the  beginning. 
P.  34,  35,  54. 

(A)  Board  seems  to  think  Missionaries  dislike 
co-operation  as  such.  Missionaries  welcome  and 
seek  counsel  and  joint  effort,  and  offer  themselves 
and  the  fruits  of  their  work  to  the  Church.  P.  1, 
16,  22,  53,  55. 

(c)  Board  seems  to  feel  that  if  Missions 
declined  to  accept  the  Definition  they  might  not 
hereafter  be  able  to  work  with  or  for  the  church, 
P.  54.  Moreover  that  because  the  church  urges 
Definition  Co-operation  she  should  have  it,  P.  56. 
But  Missions  would  be  co-operating  even  if,  like 
the  Congregational  Mission,  entirely  independent 
of  the  Church.  Our  East  Japan  even  endorsed 
such  a  plan — the  MacNair  independence  plan. 
P.  26,  27,  28,  29,  53,  54. 


(2).  “Bight.” 

(a)  Church  has  a  moral  right  to  all  manner 
of  help  from  the  rest  of  the  church  throughout 
the  world.  Is  it  not,  however,  against  common 
reason  for  the  church  to  claim  a  right  over  work 
done  not  by  her  but  for  her?  P.  31,  53. 

(A)  Bight  to  control  involves  duty  to  support. 
Bight  to  control  rests  with  the  providers  or  their 
agents.  P.  19,  21,  31-34,  39. 

(c)  The  Definition  cuts  the  nerve  of  self- 
support.  P.  21,  27. 

(3).  “  General  Control.” 

(a)  Extent  of  control  claimed  not  definite. 
Mr.  Pieters  request  for  definition  of  the  Defini¬ 
tion  not  granted  P.  20.  Logically,  Definition 
would  include  work  of  Bible  women  and  a  part 
of  the  educational  work.  P.  71. 

( b )  The  General  Assembly,  the  Manual  and 
Dr.  Brown’s  book,  “  The  Foreign  Missionary  ’’ 
all  against  giving  authority  over  Mission  funds 
to  the  Church.  P.  19,  38,  39. 

(c)  The  Missions  in  the  Council  of  '07  voted 
against  the  Definition  by  a  vote  of  42  to  23. 
P.  21,  55. 

(4).  “  The  Foregoing  Principle.” 

(a)  A  wresting  of  one’s  liberty  to  be  made  to 
assent  to  a  principle  one  does  not  believe  in. 
P.  31-35,  55. 

(b)  The  alternative  “  Co-operate  by  Defini¬ 
tion  or  not  at  all  ”  is  oppressive.  P.  56-58. 

(c)  Corollary  : — Effect  of  a  Mission’s  not  ac¬ 
cepting  Definition  on  weak  churches — cutting 
them  off — a  great  injustice.  P.  24,  25,  45,  46. 

(5).  “  Concurred  in  by  the  Synod.” 

(a)  Dr.  Thompson  says  function  of  Synod 
lies  in  matters  of  reference.  Presbyteries,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  natural  parties  in  co-operative 
arrangements,  since  they  have  care  over  their 
own  work.  P.  23,  24. 

(A)  Missions  have  quite  consistently  and  ins¬ 
tinctively  approved  plans  with  Presbyteries  from 
the  beginning.  P.  12,  13,  24. 

(6).  “Dendo  Kyoku.” 

(a)  Dendo  Kyoku  too  centralized.  P.  11, 
12,  23,  83. 

(A)  Dendo  Kyoku  formed  not  for  Co-opera¬ 
tion  but  for  independent  operations.  P.  11. 

(c)  Board  cannot  by  Manual  deal  directly 
with  the  Dendo  Kyoku.  P.  17,  38. 
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IV.  AN  OPEN  LETTER. 

To  Dr.  ARTHUR  J.  BROWN, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S. 


Dear  Dr.  Brown, 


Karuizawa,  Japan, 
June  15,  1909. 


Learning  from  Mr.  Speer  in  his  letter  to  the 
E.  J.  Mission  of  March  8th,  1909,  that  you  are 
looking  forward  to  a  conference  with  us  in  Ka¬ 
ruizawa,  and  also  with  the  brethren  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan,  and  that  he  intends  to  “  place 
“  in  (your)  hands,  before  going  full  selections 
“  from  the  correspondence  of  the  last  few  years, 
“  so  that  (you)  may  be  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
“  important  discussions  which  have  occupied  the 
“  attention  of  the  Missions  ” — we,  too,  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  sending  you  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  the  status  quo,  as  well 
as  a  short  historical  resume  of  the  events 
that  have  led  up  to  the  present  situation,  hoping 
that  our  contribution  may  also  throw  some  light 
on  the  question  in  the  solution  of  which  we  are 
happily  so  soon  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  help. 

You  are  aware,  however,  that  events  more 
rapidly  in  Japan,  and  that  when  we  say  the 
“  status  quo,”  we  mean  as  it  now  is,  June  15, 
1909,  and  that  by  the  time  you  sail  whjch  we 
understand  is  to  be  Aug.  5,  some  changes  may 
have  occurred,  though  none  are  now  anticipated 
from  any  quarter. 

The  Status  Quo 

June  15,  1909 
as  to  the  question  of 
Co-operation  by  “  Definition  ” 
in  the  (3  Missions  “  Co-operating  with 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.” 


church  or  in  connection  with  it ;  and  which  carries 
on  such  work  under  an  arrangement!  based  upon 
the  foregoing  principle,  and  concurred  in  by  the 
Synod,  acting  through  the  board  of  Missions.” 

The  Board  in  its  official  reply  June  11,  1906 
to  the  Church’s  Communication  also  recognized 
this  right  to  “  a  voice  ”  and  heartily  accepted  it, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from 
that  reply  :  « 

“  We  do  not  understand  from  the  Communica- 
“  tion  of  the  Synod  that  it  wished  us  to  make  any 
“  detailed  suggestion,  and  this  understanding  is 
“  confirmed  by  the  clear  statement  of  your  com- 
“  mittee’s  letter  to  the  effect  that  the  Missions  and 
“  the  Church,  acting  as  independent  organizations- 
“should  make  clear  and  definite  arrangements 
11  will  each  other  under  the  principle  set  lorth.” 

“  That  principle  yon  have  stated  with  equal  clear- 
“  ness,  in  the  declaration  that  the  Church  “  has  a 
“  right  to  a  voice  in  all  work  carried  on  within 
“  its  organization  or  closely  connected  with  it.” 

“  We  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  hesita- 
“  tion  in  accepting  this  principle.  We  accept  it 
“  heartily. 

“  We  recognize  that  the  terms  in  which  the 
“  principle  is  stated  will  need  some  definition. 

“  What  “  voice  ?  ”  How  closely  “  connected  ?  ” 

“  Does  “  all  work  ”  constrict  the  personal  free- 
“  dom  of  a  missionary  more  closely  than  the 
**  personal  action  of  a  presbyter  or  layman  of  the 
“  Church  of  Christ  ?  But  these  are  questions 
“  which  we  are  entirely  prepared  to  leave.  Jo 
determination  in  conference  between  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  its  Synod  and  Presbyteries  and  with 
the  Mission  or  Missionaries. 


You  will  remember  that  it  was  in  Oct.  1906 
that  the  Synod  of  the  C  C.J.  adopted  Dr.  Imbrie’s 
new  Definition  of  Co-operation,  by  the  very  close 
vote  of  25  to  22,  and  then  invited  the  6  Missions 
to  propose  plans  of  Co-operation,  based  on  this 
Definition. 

The  Imbrie  Definition. 

“  A  co-operating  mission  is  one  which  re¬ 
cognizes  the  right  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan  to  the  general  control*  of  all  evangelistic 
work  done  by  the  mission  as  a  mission  within  the 


*  Dr.  Imbries’  draft  had  the  words  “general  care,”  but 
the  Japanese  word  employed  in  the  official  text  is  “Kwan- 
katsu,”  which  is  not  capable  of  so  mild  a  translation, 

as  any  one  may  see  who  will  look  into  a  dictionary.  It 
means  Jurisdiction  Administration,  Government  Rule. 


(George  Alexander,  K.  E.  Speer, 

President.  Secretary. 

Japanese  which  then  became  the  official  text.  It  was  called 
the  “Imbrie  An  (Bill)  during  its  passage  through  Synod, 
and  was  so  referred  to  by  Mr.  Uejnura  in  the  “  Fukuin 
Shimpo.”  The  Board  has  sometimes  referred  to  it  as  the 
Synod’s  Definition,  or  the  Church’s  Definition,  but  it  by  no 
means  represents  the  mind  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  On 
the  contrary  it  divided  the  Church  as  seen  by  the  above 
vote,  as  it  has  since  divided  the  Missions  and  the  Boards  at 
home.  It  is,  too,  important  to  distinguish  it  sharply  from 
what  is  known  as  “  The  Principle  J or  which  the  Synod  stands  ” 
which  is  “  That  the  Church  has  a  right  to  A  VOICE  in  all 
work  carried  on  within  its  organization  or  closely  connected  with 
il”  as  clearly  set  forth  in  its  official  “Communication  to  the 
Boards  in  the  U.S.  of  Feb.  26,  1906,  P.I.,  which  appear¬ 
ed  four  months  earlier  than  the  issue  of  Dr.  Imbrie’s 
Definition,  July  3,  1906.  No  Mission  or  individual  Mis¬ 
sionary  out  of  the  171  Missionaries  co-operating  with  the 
C.C.J.  disputes  that  right,  but  A  VOICE  in,  and  CON¬ 
TROL  over,  are  two  different  things. 
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During  the  nearly  3  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  Synod  proposed  Co-operatiiin  by  Defi¬ 
nition  how  have  the  Missions  responded  ?  Just 
one,  the  West  Japan  Mission,  of  our  Church, 
has  accepted  the  Definition.  It  proposed  a  plan 
of  “  Co-operation  by  Definition,”  in  the  summer 
of  1907  and  has  now  been  carrying  on  that  plan 
for  one  year. 

The  North  Dutch  Mission  adopted  a  modified 
Definition  Plan  April  1,  1907  but  with  drew  it 
Aug.  1907,  after  a  four  months’  trial. 

By  October  1907  none  other  of  the  5 
Missions  having  consented  to  "  Co-operation  by 
Definition,”  the  Synod  of  that  year  took  action 
that : 

“  All  local  churches  receiving  aid  from  Mis¬ 
sions  which  by  Sept.  30,  1908  should  fail  to 
Co-operate  by  Definition  should  be  totally  dis¬ 
connected  ‘  Zenzen  Mukankei  ” 
from  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.” 

It  also  took  the  action  that : 

“  Henceforth  in  making  binding  agreements 
with  regard  to  Co-operative  Evangelistic  Work, 
the  Dendo  Kyoku  [Japan  Board  of  Missions] 
shall  adopt  the  policy  of  making  the  Home 
Boards  in  the  U.  S.  (and  no  longer  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries  on  the  field)  the  direct  party  to  all  such 
agreements.” 

Still  none  of  the  5  Missions  responded,  when 
suddenly  in  the  summer  of  1908,  the  following 
Communication  signed  byifourof  the  very  men 
who  in  1906  had  sponsered  the  Imbrie  Defini¬ 
tion  and  appearing  a  week  earlier  in  the  Fukuin 
Shimpo  of  J une  25,  1908,  with  a  powerful 
editorial  by  Mr.  TJemura  in  favour  of  it, 
brought  universal  relief, — proposing  as  it  did  an 
informal  Affiliation  plan  here  appended  instead 
of  Co-operation  by  Definition. 


PLAN  OF  AFFILIATION  PKOPOSED 
JUNE  1908 


refer  to  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the 
missions  ;  a  matter  which  has  been  under  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  Synod  for  several  years  past. 

According  to  the  resolution  adopted  at  its  last 
meeting,  the  Synod  is  to  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  evangelistic  work  of  co-operating 
and  non-co-operating  missions ;  the  latter  work 
to  have  no  connection  with  the  Church  (Minutes 
of  the  Synod,  page  72). 

Thus  far  one  mission  has  accepted  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  Synod  and  become  a  co-operating 
mission  ;  one  is,  now  negociating  a  plan  with  the 
Dendokyoku ;  and  others  are  still  considering  the 
matter  among  themselves,  or  with  their  Boards 
of  Foreign  Missions.  Presumably  by  the  end  of 
September  all  of  them  will  have  reached  a  deci¬ 
sion.  If  they  all  become  co-operating  missions, 
the  long  standing  question  of  co-operation  will 
have  been  satisfactorily  settled.  But  if  to  our 
regret  this  shall  not  be  the  case,  what  will  be  the 
result  ? 

The  Synod,  as  it  has  already  decided,  can  of 
course  make  it  clear  that  the  evangelistic  work 
of  non-co-operating  missions  has  no  ecclesiastical 
connection  with  the  Church.  But  because  the 
relations  between  the  missions  and  the  Church 
have  been  severed,  will  the  missions  therefore 
withdraw  from  Japan  ?  In  all  probability  they 
will  not.  If  then  they  remain  in  Japan,  will 
they  establish  a  Church  somewhat  similar  to  our 
own  ?  and  would  such  a  thing  be  of  advantage 
to  the  future  of  Christianity  in  the  country  ? 
The  evils  of  denominationalism  are  already 
sufficiently  plain,  and  should  be  remedied.  Sure¬ 
ly  then  we  do  not  wish  to  add  another  denomi¬ 
nation  to  the  list ;  and,  if  such  a  thing  should  be 
the  outcome,  we  shall  not  have  satisfactorily 
solved  our  problem  by  simply  making  a  clear 
distinction  between  co-operating  and  non-co¬ 
operating  missions.  Therefore  it  is  our  purpose 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod  to  propose 
some  such  resolution  as  the  following  : — 

Plan. 


by  the  former  leaders  of  Co-operation  by  Definition. 

The  following  communication  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  “  Fukuin  Shimpo.  W.  I. 

Tokyo,  June  25th,  1908. 

To  THE  EBITOB  OF  THE  “  FUKUIN  SHIMPO,” 
Mr.  Uemuba. 

There  is  a  subject  to  which  we  would  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  our 
Church  ;  and  if  you  will  allow  us  space  in  your 
valued  paper  we  shall  esteem  it  a  favor.  We 


Missions  formerly  known  as  Missions  Co-opera¬ 
ting  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  which 
are  unable  to  become  Co-operating  Missions 
under  the  definition  of  the  Synod,  may  apply  to 
the  Synod  for  recognition  as  Affiliated  (or  Be¬ 
lated)  Missions. 

1.  An  Affiliated  Mission  sincerely  accepts  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  Constitution  and  Canons  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  ;  and  trains  its 
converts  accordingly. 

2.  Men  desiring  to  engage  in  evangelistic  work 
under  the  direction  of  an  Affiliated  Mission  may 
apply  to  presbytery  for  licensure  or  ordination. 
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Such  licentiates  and  ministers  shall  be  subject  to 
the  discipline  of  the  presbytery  ;  but  they  shall 
not  have  the  privileges  of  either  full  or  associate 
members. 

3.  Dendokyokwai  and  kogijo  of  Affiliated 
Missions  shall  have  no  ecclesiastical  connection 
whatever  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan; 
but  they  shall  be  included  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Church  as  belonging  to  Affiliated  Missions. 

4.  Affiliated  Missions  do  not  organize  church¬ 
es  (kyokwai)  ;  but  when  their  dendokyokwai  or 
kogijo  are  ready  for  organization  as  churches 
they  shall  apply  to  presbytery,  and  when  so 
organized  shall  be  churches  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan. 

We  add  a  word  more  regarding  our  purpose 
in  proposing  such  a  resolution.  It  may  be 
asked,  Will  not  such  a  resolution  set  aside  the 
definition  of  a  Co-operating  Mission  adopted  by 
the  Synod  ?  That  is  not  our  intention.  The 
definition  seems  to  us  both  just  and  reasonable  ; 
and  we  adhere  to  it,  and  to  the  principle  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  as  firmly  as  ever.  What  we  propose 
is  not  a  substitute  for  the  definition  but  an 
alternative ;  and  an  alternative  for  the  sake  of 
such  missions  as  are  unable  to  accept  the 
definition,  yet  desire  to  remain  related  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  J apan 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  importance  of 
preventing  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
Churches.  We  also  remember  how  much  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  has  received  from  the 
missions  and  the  Churches  which  they  represent. 
We  think  too  of  the  future ;  and,  in  the  future, 
would  look  back  to  the  past  without  regret. 
Therefore,  while  holding  to  the  things  to  which 
for  the  sake  of  the  Church  of  Christ  of  J  apan  we 
ought  to  hold,  we  would  follow  after  things 
which  make  for  peace.  The  Church  we  are  sure 
would  gladly  aid  such  Affiliated  Missions  in  their 
evangelistic  work  as  far  as  it  would  be  in  its 
power  to  do  so. 

Kajinosuke  Ibdka. 

Yoshichi  IIumano. 

Kota  Hoshino. 

Junsei  Arima. 


This  then  is  the  Status  quo  : 

Four  Missions  have  adopted  and  presented  plans 
of  Affiliation, 

One  Mission  has  adopted  Co-operation  by  Defi¬ 
nition  out  and  out,  '  .  - 

One  Mission  has  adopted  a  modified  form  of 
Co-operation.  — 


And  the  Synod  at  its  meeting  in  October, 
1909,  will  decide  whether  the  principle  which 
meets  the  conscientious  views  of  2/3  of  the 
Missions,  i.e.  the  principle  of  Affiliation — a 
principle  proposed  by  four  of  the  Church — 
leaders  themselves,  is  “  wholly  acceptable  ’’  to 
the  Church  or  not. 


Now  for  the  historical  resume.  I  am  sorry 
it  is  so  long.  But  the  question  of  Co-operation 
reaches  far  back,  and  unless  the  steps  taken 
from  the  beginning  are  understood  and  borne  in 
mind,  the  subject  can  not  be  grasped.  It  will 
be  necessary  too  to  make  a  great  many  facts 
known  that  perhaps  have  not  hitherto  been 
apprehended.  But  as  Jacobus  says  of  another 
difficult  church  question  :  “  These  facts  were 

“  most  important  to  be  made  known  for  the  settle- 
“  ment  of  the  question." 

Certainly  nothing  but  an  honest  fearless 
stating  of  the  facts  involved  and  an  equally 
honest  and  patient  hearing  of  them  will  ever 
settle  this  vexed  question. 

And  we  do  so  the  more  readily  and  confidently 
in  this  instance  since  we  have  the  happy  con¬ 
sciousness  of  addressing  in  you  and  the  Board 
you  represent — not  only  old  friends,  brothers, 
fellow-workers  in  God’s  field,  but  Presbyterians, 
that  is  members  of  that  Church  whose  founda¬ 
tions  are  rooted  in  the  Scripture  principles  of 
truth,  justice,  and  righteousness,  whose  watch¬ 
word  is  liberty  of  conscience,  and  whose  form  of 
government  is  such  a  pure  and  perfect  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  lights  of  the  majority  that  it  became 
the  model  for  the  constitution  of  the  greatest 
Republic  in  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  unless  Presbyterianism  has 
gone  to  decay — which  considering  its  seed  and 
its  soil— is  unthinkable,  to  expect  anything  from 
you  except  a  calm  hearing  of  the  facts  and  a 
judgment  rendered  in  accordance  with  those 
facts,  and  also  one  thing  more :  Since  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  you  cannot  gather  your  data 
at  first  hand,  we  ask  of  you  an  unalterable 
disposition  to  stick  to  the  Presbyterian  habit  of 
fair  play  and  to  heed  the  voice  of  the  majority* 
of  those,  who  have  been  longest  on  the  field  and 
most  actively  engaged  in  Evangelistic  work  and 
who  speak  the  language  and  deal  directly  with 
the  people  in  their  own  tongue — over  the  voice 
of  the  few,  “  charm  they  never  so  wisely.” 

Let  “  Facts  then  be  submitted  to  a  Candid 
world.” 

*  Mr.  Speer  says  Oct.  3,  1909  “  Principles  and  progress 
always  act  through  persons.”  True,  but  in  the  adoption  of 
those  principles,  whose  voice  should  be  heard,  that  of  the 
few,  or  of  the  majority  ? 
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HISTORICAL  RESUME 


OF  THE 

Steps  leading  up  to  the  Present  Crisis 
in  Co-operation 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE 

East  Japan  Mission.^ 


In  a  letter  from  the  Board,  January  27,  1908, 
Mr.  Speer  says  that  in  view  of  the  importance 
oi  the  question  of  Co-operation  as  now  technic¬ 
ally  defined  which  had  “  filled  a  larger  place  in 
the  thought  of  the  Board  for  two  years  than 
any  other  single  question,”  in  order  “  that  all 
the  evidence  might  be  fully  considered,’’  he  had 
submitted  to  the  Japanese  Committee  and  the 
Executive  Council  a  portfolio  of  “  all  the  letters 
come  from  the  Mission  since  Mission  Meeting 
November  1907  and  a  statement  of  the  actions 
of  the  Synods  in  1906  and  1907." 

Hut — in  the  words  of  the  Synod — "Co-opera¬ 
tion  first  became  a  question  in  1892  (Synod’s 
Communication  to  Boards  in  U.  S.  P.  2). 

In  order  to  really  grasp  the  situation,  let  us 
go  back  then  to  that  historic  year.  Fortunately 
all  the  facts  about  Co-operation  since  that  time 
have  been  carefully  recorded  by  both  Japanese 
and  Missionary  historians,  in  the  following 
publications : 

1.  The  Synod’s  Official  Plistory  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan. 

2.  Dr.  Thompson’s  “  Progress  of  the  'Work  ” 
Tokyo  Missionary  Conference  1900,  P.  101. 

3.  Dr.  Imbrie’s  “  The  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan  ”  Tokvo  Missionary  Conference  P.  885. 

4-  Dr.  Yerbeck’s  “  History  of  Prot.  Missions  in 
Japan  ”  Tokyo  Missionary  Conference  P.  740. 

5.  The  Council  Reports  from  1876  to  1907. 

The  iollowing  is  a  digest  of  these  papers 
published  in  the  Japan  Evangelist  for  July  1907, 
the  accuracy  of  which  digest  has  never  been 
challenged. 

Facts  about  Co-operation 
from  1886-1906. 


1886-1894  Period  of  what  the  Synod  calls 
“  real  Co-operation  between  the  Church  and  the 
Missions.” 

1886  First  “  Dendo  Kyoku  ”  organized,  called 
“Old  Board,”  consisted  of  Central  Board  in 
Tokyo  and  Executive  Presbyterial  Committees, 
the  membership  on  both  the  Board  or  the  Com¬ 
mittees  being  half  Japanese,  and  half  Missionary. 
The  funds  collected  were  from  two  sources, 
Japanese  Churches  and  Mission  Funds.  The 
latter  were  to  contribute  3  yen  to  every  1  yen 
raised  by  the  Church.  The  real  work  and  res¬ 


ponsibility  rested  with  the  Presby.  Committees. 
The  work  of  the  Central  Board  was  limited  to 
the  Collecting  and  Distributing  of  Funds. 

Observe  that  this  was  Presbyterial  Co¬ 
operation  with  Joint-Control  over  Joint- 
Funds.  Dr.  Imbrie  called  it  “  Financial  Co¬ 
operation  and  Joint-Control.”  (Tokyo  Miss’v 
Conf.  P.  888). 

By  1892  the  Synod,  (whose  plan  it  was,  you 
remember,  not  the  Missions)  declared  the  plan 
unsatisfactory  and  proposed  an  amended  Central 
Board  appointed  by  the  Sxjnod  consisting  of  3 
Japanese  and  3  Missionaries,  which  should  co¬ 
operate  with  Missions  directly  without  the 
Presbyterial  Committees.  The  Missionaries 
rather  favored  the  abolition  of  the  “  Old  Board  ” 
as  an  unnecessary  piece  of  machinery. 

Dr.  Imbrie  writes  (italics  mine)  :  “  The  plan 
advocated  by  the  Japanese  was  objected  to  as 
characterized  by  an  undue  centralization  of 
power.  This  fundamental  difference  regarding 
policy  led  at  last  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
plan.”  (Ibid  P.  888).  The  Missions,  you  see, 
adhered  to  their  original  policy  of  Presbyterial 
Co-operation. 

In  1893  a  special  Council  of  Missions  was 
held  in  Kobe,  which  passed  a  resolution  to 
reaffirm  and  continue  the  policy  of  Co-operation 
as  embodied  in  the  1886  plan  of  Financial  Co¬ 
operation  and  Joint  Presbyterial  Control. 

The  Missions  still  adhered,  you  see,  to  their 
original  policy  of  Informal  Presbyterial  Co¬ 
operation. 

In  1894  the  Synod  formally  withdrew  from 
the  1886  plan  of  Co-operation  and  reorganized 
the  Old  Central  Board  into  the  present  Inde¬ 
pendent  Dendo  Kyoku,  a  “  Synodical  Board 
entirely  independent  of  the  Missions,  with  the 
object  of  carrying  on  evangelistic  work  in  places 
where  the  presbyteries  had  no  work.”  (Synod’s 
Comm,  to  Boards  P.  3.) 

Co-operation  however  was  not  to  be  abandoned 
but  in  the  words  of  Synod  (Ibid  P.  3),  “  Co¬ 
operation  was  thus  transferred  to  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  ”  but  with  “  Synodical  Oversight,”  and 
accordingly  such  a  plan  was  proposed  by  Synod 
to  Council  of  1894.  Council  gladly  approved 
the  “  Presbyterial  Co-operation  ”  plan,  but  drop¬ 
ped  the  “  Synodical  Oversight  ”  feature.  The 
Missions  still  adhered,  you  see,  to  their  original 
policy  of  Informal  Presbyterial  Co-operation. 

Observe  further  a  new  feature  in  the  question. 
The  Church  had  now,  as  was  its  due  lawful  right, 
appropriated  to  itself  its  own  special  sphere  in 
Evangelistic  work,  quite  apart  from  that  of  the 
Presbyteries  and  the  Missions,  which  it  proposed 
to  support  and  control  absolutely  independently 
of  the  Missions,  with  funds  raised  and  ad- 
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ministered  by  itself.  This  was  genuin  Financial 
Independence  in  the  sphere  of  the  Church’s 
Evangelistic  Work,  and  nobody  rejoiced  more 
over  this  forward  movement  than  the  Missions. 

But,  note  too,  that  altho’  the  Church  had  thus 
in  this  sphere  achieved  financial  independence  of 
the  Missions,  she  by  no  means  granted  the  same 
independence  to  the  Missions.  She  proposed  to 
govern  not  only  her  own  work  which  she  support¬ 
ed  with  her  own  funds,  but  also  to  jointly  control, 
through  the  “  Synodical  Oversight  ”  feature,  the 
Missions  work,  which  she  in  no  way  supported 
or  helped. 

To  this,  as  above  noted,  the  Missions  objected, 
since  this  would  have  operated  against  their 
original  policy  of  Informal  Presbyteiial  Control, 
to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  still  adhered. 

The  matter  thus  remained  (the  Missions 
observing  their  original  policy  of  Informal 
Presbyterial  Co-operation)  for  the  space  of  3 
years,  when  in  1897  the  Synod,  deeming  the 
existing  Co-operation  unsatisfactory,  set  up  a 
new  definition  of  Co-operation,  to  wit : 

“  A  Co-operating  Mission  is  one  which  carries 
on  its  work  within  the  bounds  of  a  Presbytery  of 
the  Church  and  which  plans  and  conducts  all  its 
evangelistic  work  thro’  a  Committee  of  equal 
numbers  (of  Missionaries  and  Japanese  pastors) 
appointed  by  tbe  Presbytery.” 

This  was  Presbyterial  Co-operation,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  as  before  free  and  informal,  with 
consultative  powers  only,  but  with  full  powers  of 
control. 

Accordingly  after  a  discussion  at  Council  in 
Karuizawa  in  1897,  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  at  which  a  record  number  of  members 
were  present,  including  Mr.  Speer,  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  and  Mr.  Grant,  member  of  the 
Board  in  New  York,  it  was  decided  still  to 
adhere  to  its  original  policy  of  Free  Presbyterial 
Informal  Co-operation  and  to  preserve,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  its  sphere  of  Missionary  operations  distinct 
from  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  of  the  Church’s 
jurisdiction. 

The  Missions  still  adhered,  you  see,  to  their 
original  policy  of  Informal  Presbyteiial  Co-opera¬ 
tion. 

When  therefore  Dr.  Imbrie,  the  writer  of  the 
footnotes  to  Synod’s  Comm.  P.  5  says  (italics 
mine) . 

“  The  action  of  the  Council  in  1897  was  the 
outcome  of  a  change  in  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Missions  ” — he  makes  a  statement  not  warranted 
by  the  facts  quoted  above. 

On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  whenever 
tbe  Co-operation  proposed  by  the  Synod  was 
Presbyteiial  free,  informal,  the  plan  was  adopted 
by  the  Council.  Whenever  it  was  based  on  the 


principale  of  Centralization  and  looked  toward 
strict  Synodical  control,  it  was  rejected  or  adopt¬ 
ed  only  after  its  objectionable  centralization 
features  had  been  dropped  as  in  1894. 

The  action  of  the  Council  in  1807  was 
therefore  distinctly  not  “  a  change  in  policy,” 
but  an  action  in  stiict  harmony  with  the  original 
and  unvarying  policy  of  the  Missions,  that  of 
free  informal  Presbyterial  Co-operation. 

Another  interesting  fact  that  emerges  from 
this  historical  review  of  the  situation  is  that  of 
the  rise,  progress  and  growth  of  the  movement 
toward  Centralization  within  the  Church. 

It  too  first  emerged  as  a  palpable  fact  in  the 
historic  year  of  1892,  “  when  Co-operation 
first  became  a  question,”  when  the  Council 
rejected  the  Synod’s  “  Central  Synodical  Board  ” 
plan  because  “  characterized  by  an  undue  cent¬ 
ralization  of  power.”  You  observe  true  Co¬ 
operation  and  Centralization  became  “question” 
at  the  very  same  time ;  from  the  very  beginning 
they  would  seem  to  have  been  antagonistic  forces. 

By  1898,  according  to  Dr.  Alexander’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  action  of  the  Synod  of  that  year 
(See  Council  Report,  1898)  when  the  Japanese 
Committee  on  Co-operation  reported  to  the 
Synod  the  Council  of  1897’s  refusal  to  Co¬ 
operate  on  the  Synod’s  new  definition,  and 
re-commended  that  the  matter  be  allowed  to 
rest,  “  a  large  majority  of  the  Synod  was  in 
favor  of  simply  accepting  the  report  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  matter  to  rest.”  But  even  then,  it 
seems,  there  was  a  strenuous  minority  for 
Centralization,  for  it  clamored  so  loudly  for 
further  action  looking  toward  more  definite  and 
formal  Co-operation,  that  the  matter  was  re¬ 
committed  to  a  Committee,  which  however 
sustained  the  first  report  and  the  matter  was  so 
decided. 

And  although,  as  Dr.  Alexander  says,  “  these 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  vote  that  was 
nearly  unanimous,  a  small  minority  was  still 
urgent  for  some  further  action,”  though  in  vain. 
(Synod’s  Comm.  P.  5.) 

You  observe  that,  although  the  Centralization 
advocates  are  in  1898  still  “  a  small  minority,” 
their  energy  and  zeal  far  outstrip  their  number. 

We  are  therefore  not  unprepared  to  find  that 
only  eight  years  later,  that  is  in  the  Synod  of 
1906,  they  had  so  increased  in  numbers  as  to  be 
able  to  secure,  though  by  the  bare  majority  of 
25  over  22,  the  passage  of  the  Imbrie  Definition 
of  Co-operation,  which  is  Centralization  in  its 
most  extreme  and  obnoxious  form,  since  it  puts 
the  supreme  control  over  all  the  Evangelistic 
Work  of  the  Missions  not  even  in  the  Synod, 
but  in  a  small  Committee  of  the  Synod,  the 
Dendo  Kyoku. 
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It  will  readily  be  seen  that  we  have  now 
come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  If  we  adopt 
the  Imbrie  Definition  and  Principle  of  Centrali¬ 
zation  as  a  basis  on  which  to  Co-operate,  we  will 
by  so  doing  so  firmly  entrench  that  principle  in 
the  Church  as  to  make  it  well  nigh  impossible 
after  this  to  dislodge  it,  though  now  the  Japanese 
Church  is  happily  still  divided  on  the  question, 
as  proved  by  the  vote  quoted  above. 

But  still  more  important,  we  will  by  adopting 
this  Definition  inaugurate  a  radically  new  and 
hitherto  rejected  policy  of  Mission  action.  This 
would  indeed  be  “  a  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Missions  ” 

Are  we  ready  to  take  this  decisive  and  radical 
step  and  begin  a  policy  that  is  fundamentally 
opposed  to  the  principles,  which,  as  Dr.  Verbeek 
says,  "are  regarded  as  axioms  in  nearly  every 
Missionary  field  the  world  over  !" 

Ida  Goepp  Piebson. 

One  striking  fact  that  certainly  emerges  from 
this  marshalling  of  events  is  that  the  adoption 
of  the  Definition  would  inaugurate  an  entirely 
new  policy  of  Missions  Another  is  that  all  the 
Missions  have  hitherto  stood  together  as  a  Unit 
for  free  informal  Presbyterial  Co-operation  and 
against  Centralized  Synodical  Co-operation  and 
Control. 

What  is  the  case  now  ?  Are  the  Missions  no 
longer  a  Unit? 

In  1905  the  Council  after  rejecting  the  Hata 
Plan  of  Joint  Presbyterial  Control  over  Mission 
funds  without  any  Japanese  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  UNAMIMOUSLY  adopted  Dr.  S.  P.  Fulton’s 
plan  of  Informal  Presbyterial  Co-operation,  thus 
reiterating  the  historic  position,  but  with  the 
signal  and  generous  concession  that  when  a  local 
Church  should  pay  one-half  of  its  own  sup¬ 
port  it  should  have  entire  control  of  its  own 
affairs  subject  to  oversight  of  Presbytery,  thus 
guarding  over  against  the  dangers  of  Centraliza¬ 
tion,  the  rights  of  the  local  church,  the  rights  of 
the  Presbytery,  and  the  rights  of  the  Mission. 

What  was  it  then  that  suddenly  disturbed  this 
historic  calm  ? 

At  the  Council  of  1906  up  rose  Dr.  Imbrie 
with  his  now  famous  “  Definition  ” — which  has 
been  ever  since  the  spectre  at  the  feast  whether 
of  Synod,  Mission,  Council,  or  Board. 

“  A  co-operating  mission  is  one  which  recognizes 
“  the  right  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  to  the 
“  general  care  of  all  evangelistic  work  done  by  the 
“  mission  as  a  mission  within  the  Church  or  in 
“  connection  with  it ;  and  which  carries  on  such 
“  work  under  an  arrangement  bassed  upon  the 
“  foregoing  principle,  and  concurred  in  by  the 
“  Synod  acting  through  the  Board  of  Missions.” 


Dr.  Imbrie  in  his  Apologia  at  the  Council  of 
1906  distinclty  avowed  sole  authorship  for  it,  and 
related  quite  frankly  how  he  had  then  approached 
Mr.  Uemura  and  Dr.  Ibuka  and  how  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  they  had  drawn  up  a 
document  first  in  English,  and  then  with  some 
modifications  made  a  Japanese  translation,  when 
“  tlie  or>ly  difficulty  came  ”  up  in  the  translation 
of  the  expression  “  general  care,”  which  they 
rendered  “  If.watiha.tsn  with  the  qualifying 
phrase  “daitai  ni  oite  wa,”  meaning  "in 
general.”  (“  Kwanhatsu  ”  however  means  Juris¬ 
diction  Control,  Government,  beyond  the  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt,  or  the  possibility,  of  any 
other  opinion)  Dr.  Imbrie  also  quite  frankly 
explained  that  the  Definition  was  intended  to 
meet  the  legitimate  demand  for  “  genuine  ad¬ 
ministration  "  among  the  Japanese,  and  that 
this  was  but  a  part  of  the  then  strong  nation¬ 
alistic  movement.  (We  were  then  in-the-eles-rx 
ing— weeks-  of  the  successful  Japanese-Russian 
war).  He  pointed  out  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  definition  to  be  “  Care  of  the  Work  ”  not 
“  Control  of  the  Butids .”  But  the  very  last  re¬ 
mark  he  made  was :  “  If  the  Definition  is 

“  adopted  and  the  Missions  appoint  Joint — Com- 
“  mittees  for  the  administration  of  the  funds,  all 
“  these  funds  should  come  from  the  Missions 
"  Money  raised  by  the  Churches  should  be  paid 
“  to  and  administered  by  the  Dendo-Kyoku 
alone,  (the  Japanese  Home  Board  of  Missions). 

“  His  speech  also  included  the  prophesy  that  if 
Co-operation  by  Definition  were  not  adopted,  all 
prospect  of  harmonious  relations  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  our  work  would  be  paralyzed ;  and  the 
th  reat  that  if  we  Missionaries  were  not  willing 
to  make  this  arrangement,  he  know  of  ten 
wealthy  men  in  the  U.  S.  who  would  act  as  a 
Committee  to  do  so  from  America. 

Mr.  Speer  himself  admits  that  the  question 
is  one  not  of  a  matter  of  “  general  care  ”  but 
of  real  administrative  control,  (in  the  Board’s 
official  reply  to  the  Synod’s  Communication, 
June  11,  1906)  when  he  says :  “  We  are  not  at 

“  all  disappointed  now  to  have  the  question  of  a 
“  real  administrative  independence  and  autono- 
“  my  brought  forward  for  discussion.”  He  even 
sees  in  the  Synod's  Communication  color  for 
this  idea,  for  he  says  October  3,  1907  :  “  The 

“  Synod’s  Committee  in  its  letter  to  the  Home- 
“  Boards  in  1906  stated  that  the  co-operative 
“  arrangements  made  should  actually  control 
“  (Italics  Mr.  Speer’s)  the  work  covered  by  these 
“  arrangements.”  [This  I  think  overstates  the 
Synod’s  position  for  it  especially  stipulated  Page 
1,  that  these  co-operative  arrangements  should 
be  made  by  the  “  Missions  and  the  Church  ” 

“  acting  as  independent  organizations."  [Inde- 
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pendent  organizations  cannot — except  as  a  matter 
of  mutual  concession — make  co-operative  arrange¬ 
ments  that  control  eachotker.] 

It  is  therefore  abundantly  clear  that  the 
demand  made  by  the  Definition  is  not  what  it 
says  in  the  English  version,  the  general  care  of 
all  Evangelistic  Mission  work  but  what  it  says 
unambiguously  in  the  official  Japanese  text , 
the  general  Control  or  Administration  of  all 
Evangelistic  Mission  work  done  within  the 
Church  or  in  connection  with  it.  All  these 
points  were  promptly  and  vigorously  answered  in 
the  Council  of  1906  and  the  specious,  unsound, 
unevangelistic,  un-business-like,  un-constitutional, 
un-Presbyterian,  and  dangerous  character  of  the 
Definition  throughly  exposed.* 

That  year  no  action  was  taken  on  the  Defini¬ 
tion  in  Council,  but  that  fall  it  just  passed  Synod 
by  a  vote  of  25  to  22,  after  the  most  heated  and 
prolonged  debate  that  had  been  held  in  Synod 
for  thirteen  years.  A  minute  account  of  this 
Synod  was  sent  to  Mr.  Speer. 

Objection  was  made  to  having  any  discussion 
of  the  Definition  in  Council  not  only  because  it 
represented  the  mind  of  one  Missionary  merely 
and  a  few  Japanese  pastors,  and  was  therefore 
private,  unofficial,  tentative,  and  not  even  ad¬ 
dressed  to  us,  but  “  to  the  Minister  and  Elders 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,”  but  because 
on  the  other  hand  we  had  an  “  official  Commu¬ 
nication  from  the  Synod”  to  our  Boards,  before  us, 
(also  issued  that  year,  but  4  months  earlier)  and 
the  official  reply  from  at  least  one  Board  (our 
own)  which  had  fortunately  arrived  during  the 
sessions  of  Council.  This  plea  however  went 
unheeded,  and  the  Imbrie  Definition  took  up  the 
large  part  of  the  time  which  should  have  been 
given  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  Synod’s 
very  moderate  demands,  and  perfectly  just  and 
reasonable  principle,  and  the  Board’s  careful 
and  courteous  reply  to  it. 

One  other  “  Communication,”  the  Rev.  N. 
Sakamoto’s  wise  and  conciliatory  letter  asking 
for  consultative  Co-operation,  with  the  Council’s 
Reply  is  here  appended. 

LETTER  OF  REV.  N.  SAKAMOTO. 

Asahigawa,  Hokkaido,  Apr.  24,  1906. 
Rev.  S.  P.  Fuluon,  D.D., 

President  of  the  Council  of  Missions, 

May  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  suggestions 
concerning  the  question  of  “  Co-operation 

*  As  for  the  prophecy  that  our  Mission  evangelistic 

work  would  be  “  paralysed  "  if  the  Definition  were  not 
adopted,  the  work  has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds 
(See  “The  Year  1908  in  the  Hokkaido).”  Instead  of  the 
threatened  decline  in  our  Theological  Seminary,  the  Meiji 
Gakuin  there  has  been  a  distinct  improvement  both  in  the 
quality  and  number  of  the  students. 


I  had  hoped  when,  as  a  delegate,  I  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  Synod  of  1905,  that  a  perfect 
solution  might  be  found  for  the  great  question 
before  that  body,  especially  in  view  of  the  new 
opportunity,  under  God,  for  united  and  ag¬ 
gressive  work  which  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
afforded.  Indeed,  so  strong  was  my  desire  for 
such  a  happy  consummation  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Synod  that,  although  I  found  myself  in  a 
very  small  minority,  I  protested  against  the 
actual  action  taken  :  “1,  No  true  co-operation  has 
“  ever  existed,  does  now,  or  own  will  exist.  2. 

“  All  churches  receiving  aid  from  Missions  must 
“  became  entirely  self-supporting  in  two  years, 

“  or  be  cut  off  from  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan.” — As  the  Synod  resolved  that  no  real 
co-operation  existed,  or  was  likely  to  exist,  the 
question  seemed  closed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  in  this  our  day 
of  world-wide  confederation  of  churches  and  the 
removal  of  middle  walls  among  sects,  that  here 
in  Japan  we  should  witness  tire  actual  con¬ 
struction  of  a  partition  which  separates  such 
cognate  bodies  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Cnrist  in  Japan  (Nihon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai)  and 
the  Presbyterial  Churches  as  represented  in  the 
Missions  connected  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan. 

Again,  it  was  a  matter  of  rejoicing  on  the  part 
of  the  missionaries  as  well  as  the  Japanese 
Church  that  the  Synod  passed  the  resolution 
looking  towards  self-supporting  independence  in 
1907.  There  has  been  misunderstanding  about 
the  term  “  independence  ’’  ;  it  stands  for  “  self- 
support.”  I  fail  to  see  the  reason  why  self- 
support  is  inconsistent  with  co-operation,  since 
they  are  different  questions.  To  confound  these 
two  distinct  questions  leads  only  to  trouble. 
They  are  not  contradictory  propositions,  since 
real  self-support  leads  to  real  co-operation  for 
the  further  advance  of  Christ’s  holy  banner 
and  expansion  of  His  kingdom.  The  great 
purpose  of  selfsupport  (independence)  is  to 
promote  wider  evangelization.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  the  proposition  for  independence 
sprang  from  an  antiforeign  spirit.  I  believe  that 
the  expanding  of  our  evangelistic  efforts  rests 
upon  a  genuine  co-operation,  and  I  am  sure  the 
missionaries  agree  to  this  statement. 

What,  then,  is  the  difficulty  in  securing  real 
co-operation  ?  We  need,  all  of  us,  foreigners  and 
Japanese,  to  seek  diligently  the  solution  of  this 
question.  The  difficulty  has  lain,  I  feel,  in  the 
failure  to  appreciate  each  other’s  attitude.  This 
has  led  to  ill  feeling  on  both  sides.  Although  we 
have  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  yet, 
through  mutual  misunderstanding,  we  have 
failed  to  realize  the  oneness  for  which  our  Lord 
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prayed.  Is  it  not  a  matter  for  real  grief  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us  that  thus  we  have  not  yet 
adequately  carried  out  the  commission,  “  Preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature  ”? 

Let  me  attempt  to  exptam  why  there  has  been 
misunderstanding  and  unpleasant  feeling  in  our 
work. 

(1)  In  the  matter  of  administering  money — - 
authority. 

(a)  There  has  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  ministry  to  have  equal  authority  in  ad¬ 
ministering  evangelistic  funds. 

(b)  Missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
thought  that  they  had  no  right  to  admit  others 
into  the  administration  of  funds  of  Boards,  to 
which  missionaries  alone  are  responsible.  I 
imagine  that,  too,  the  majority  of  missionaries 
feel  that  such  an  arrangement  might  hamper 
their  work. 

(2)  In  the  matter  of  economy. 

(a)  As  the  Japanese  view  it,  missionaries  often 
spend  money  without  due  return  for  the  outlay. 
Therefore,  they  reason,  there  should  be  an 
advisory  committee  of  Japanese  whose  counsel 
the  missionaries  should  seek ;  and  the  decisions 
of  this  joint  committee  should  determine  questions 
financial. 

(b)  Missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  think 
they  should  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  use  funds  as 
their  own  judgment  directs,  and  regard  such 
advice  as  gratuitous. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  you  missionaries  look 
upon  us  as  unreasonable,  while  we  look  upon 
you  as  uneconomical.  Hence  considerable 
feeling  has  arisen  from  this  failure  to  see  eye  to  eye. 

(3)  Again,  in  the  matter  of  employing  evan¬ 
gelists — discernment. 

Missionaries  are  sometimes  unwise  in  their  ' 
choice  of  evangelists,  employing  men  unworthy 
of  the  office.  Although  the  Japanese  advise 
against  such  a  man,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the 
missionary  to  drop  him.  This  is  one  cause  for 
the  lagging  of  evangelistic  work.  Men  whom 
the  Japanese  do  not  respect  as  to  mental  ability 
or  character  are  employed.  Because  of  failure  to 
see  with  the  other’s  eyes  mistakes  have  arisen 
here,  too.  I  have  sometimes  felt  myself  that 
foreigners  have  erred  in  estimating  the  character 
of  some  Japanese.  This  is  no  more  than  natural 
when  a  person  of  one  country  attempts  to 
estimate  a  man  of  another  country,  differing  in 
thought,  custom,  and  character.  For  example, 
a  foreigner  may  mistake  pleasant  address  and 
sympathy  for  what  is  really  flattery,  or  spiritless¬ 
ness.  Whereas  a  man  may  appear  awkward  or 
eccentric  who  is  really  a  man  of  strong  character, 
worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  an  evangelistic 
field. 


Let  me  speak  now  of  the  outlook.  It  is 
clearly  a  fact  that  the  Japanese  nation,  since  the 
recent  war,  has  come  to  a  new  stage  of  self- 
consciousness.  And  it  is  equally  evident  that 
the  Japanese  'Christian  Church,  carried  along 
by  the  prevailing  wind  and  tide,  has  developed 
a  new  spirit  of  indepedence.  This  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  whether 
or  no  there  is  not  a  tendency,  having  abandoned 
all  hope  of  co-operation,  to  associate  with  the 
idea  of  independence  diverse  opinion  and  ill 
feeling. 

Judging  from  the  present  tendency,  it  looks 
as  though  there  might  be  ultimately  a  complete 
breach  between  the  Church  and  the  Missions. 
As  the  Church  becomes  stronger  and  stronger, 
the  separation  will  become  mofe  marked,  until 
finally,  relinquishing  each  other’s  hands,  the 
Missions  will  find  it  difficult  to  do  effective  work 
alone  Will  the  missionaries  then  go  home  ? 
Will  the  evangelistic  work  make  good  progress 
— having  no  need  of  their  help  any  longer? 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  evangelization  of  Japan 
is  coming  so  soon.  I  cannot  see  that  the 
Japanese  alone  are  sufficient  for  the  evangeli¬ 
zation  of  Japan. 

The  Empire  by  the  Chinese  war  added  to 
itself  Formosa,  and  by  the  war  with  Russia  half 
of  Sagalien,  and  then,  besides,  all  Korea  and 
part  of  Manchuria  have  come  under  Japan’s 
political  control.  Just  as  great  as  is  all  this 
territory  is  Japan’s  responsibility  to  evangelize. 
How  can  the  Japanese  church  alone  satisfy  all 
these  vast  claims  ?  Hence  it  is  not  true,  brethren, 
that  the  work  of  the  missionaries  has  become 
unnecessary.  On  the  contrary  it  is  emphatically 
true  that  it  is  much  more  necessary. 

How,  then,  may  we  unite  our  forces  and  ac¬ 
complish  this  great  work  ?  There  is  only  one 
way,  laying  aside  all  feeling,  coming  to  a  perfect 
understanding  and  sympathy,  to  open  the  way 
for  work  through  real  union  and  co-operation 
under  the  banner  of  our  Lord.  How  shall  we 
discover  a  true  method  of  co-operation  ?  Shall 
we  present  to  the  Council  of  Missions  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  proposition  made  by  several  pastors 
last  year  ?  Or  shall  we  offer  an  entirely  new 
proposition,  or  how  ? 

Allow  me  to  offer  my  suggestion,  to  wit : 

That  the  several  Missions,  hitherto  working 
with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  (Nihon 
Kirisuto  Kyokwai)  form  a  plan  of  co-operation 
with  the  Presbyteries  within  whose  territories 
they  labor.  Each  Mission  should  seek  the  advice 
of  Japanese  in  the  matter  of  use  of  funds  and 
the  employment  and  dismissal  of  evangelists, 
and  should  act  in  accordance  with  such  ad- 
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vice  as  far  as  iwssible,  striving  after  agree¬ 
ment  in  opinion  and  feeling,  and  thus  securing 
real  co-operation. 

If  my  suggestion  could  be  carried  into  effect,  I 
am  sure  evangelistic  work  throughout  the  Empire 
would  receive  a  real  impetus.  Such  co-operation 
I  believe  to  be  pleasing  to  our  Lord  and  for  the 
glory  of  God. 

My  dear  fellow  missionaries,  I  beg  that  you 
will  give  my  suggestion  your  prayerful  and  faith¬ 
ful  consideration  and,  I  trust,  your  approval  after 
mature  consideration. 

Respectfully  yours, 

N.  Sakamoto. 

Reply  of  the  Council. 

Council  of  Co-operating  Missions, 

Karuizawa,  August  3rd,  1906. 
Rev.  Naohiro  Sakamoto, 

Dear  Brother  : 

The  Council  has  listened  with  great  in¬ 
terest  to  your  communication  on  co-operation, 
and  is  pleased  to  note  the  manifest  sympathy 
with  which  the  letter  was  written. 

We  appreciate  the  spirit  with  which  you  advo¬ 
cated  co-operation  in  the  last  Daikwai.  We  give 
thanks  with  you  for  the  widened  opportunity 
for  evangelization  in  Japan  itself  and  in  the 
regions  beyond.  We  rejoice  with  the  Christian 
world  in  the  independence  of  the  Japanese 
church. 

As  to  the  co-operation  of  Missions  with  Presby¬ 
teries,  the  matter  is  under  discussion  in  some 
Presbyteries,  and  as  the  general  question  is  to 
up  come  in  Daikwai,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
give  a  definite  reply  as  yet. 

As  to  the  practical  difficulties  in  administering 
evangelistic  funds,  we  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  them.  We  regret  most  sincerely  the  existence 
of  any  barrier,  great  or  small,  real  or  imaginary, 
that  may  have  arisen  between  us.  Be  assured 
we  are  not  slow  to  acknowledge  freely  errors  in 
judgment.  Despite  the  life  and  the  faith,  the 
hope  and  the  love  that  make  us  one,  natural 
differences  of  birth  and  environment — as  you 
have  pointed  out — have  no  doubt  occasionally 
been  the  cause  of  misunderstanding  and  failure 
in  sympathy. 

But  from  the  beginning,  and  increasingly  as 
time  goes  on,  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  has  been  the  point  of 
our  prayers  and  the  focus  of  our  effort.  Such 
prayer  and  effort  is  a  willing  sacrifice,  and  we 


are  more  than  ready  to  continue  in  the  same  so 
long  as  our  help  may  be  necessary. 

We  feel,  as  you  have  indicated,  that  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate,  especially  at  this  stage,  for 
Church  and  Missions  to  draw  apart.  We  cannot 
but  agree  to  your  statement  that  there  is  still 
need  of  our  united  effort,  and  we  are  grateful 
that  this  fact  has  been  so  frankly  acknowledged. 

Our  great  desire  is  to  know  in  what  way  the 
Lord  would  have  us  unite  our  effort :  this  is  our 
common  problem. 

We  shall  not  be  behind  in  seeking  the  valued 
counsel  of  our  Japanese  brethren.  We  shall 
always  be  glad  of  any  method  of  co-operation 
bearing  this  stamp  of  Divine  approval — that  it 
meets  with  cordial  acceptance  on  your  part  and 
on  ours. 

Trusting  that  such  a  day,  in  God’s  providence, 
may  not  be  distant,  and  with  most  cordial  assur¬ 
ances  oi  our  respect  and  love  for  you  and  the 
Church,  we  remain, 

Cordially  yours, 

The  Council  of  Missions, 

(Signed)  S.  P.  Fulton, 

President. 

I  will  now  continue  the  history  of  events  con¬ 
nected  with  Co-operation,  from  this  point  viz.  as 
to  what  happened  after  the  Council  of  1906, 
(August). 

In  the  Synod  of  1906  (October)  which  by  a 
close  vote  passed  the  Definition  (a  triumph  for 
the  principle  of  Centralization)  a  further  bold 
step  in  that  direction  was  taken  by  the  proposal 
that  in  future  direct  negotiations  about  Co-opera¬ 
tion  be  had  with  the  U.  S.  Boards ,  and  not  with 
the  Missionaries.  This'  the  “  XJemura  An  ” 
was  met  with  a  consternation  of  surprise  on  all 
sides,  and  was  not  adopted.  The  Board  too,  in 
its  Reply  to  the  Synod’s  Communication  (June 
11,  1906  P.  6)  tacitly  vetoed  this  proposition  by 
quoting  the  Synod’s  own  words  (Synod's  Com¬ 
munication  February  26,  1906,  P.  1)  “the  Mis¬ 
sions  and  the  Church  acting  as  independent 
organizations,  should  make  clear  and  definite 
arrangements  with  each  other  under  the  principle 
set  forth  ”  viz. : — Mr.  Speer  continues  “  That 
principle  you  have  stated  with  equal  clearness  in 
the  declaration  that  the  Church  ”  has  a  right  to 
a  voice  in  all  work  carried  on  within  or  closely  ■ 
connected  with  flap  and  he  clinches  the  matter  /O 
by  saying  after  raising  the  question  of  “  What 
voice,"  and  "Hoio"  closely  connected;  by  add¬ 
ing.  “  But  these  are  questions  which  we  are 
entirely  prepared  to  leave  to  determination  in 
conference  between  the  Church  of  Christ  in  its 
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Synod  or  Presbyteries  with  tbe  Missions  or  Mis¬ 
sionaries.” 

The  Synod  of  1906  rejected  this  measure,  I 
say,  but  we  will  see  later  that  the  Synod  of  1908 
adopted  it.  However  as  it  takes  2  parties  to 
come  to  such  an  agreement,  and  the  Board  has 
not  yet  signified  its  consent  to  dealing  directly 
with  the  Church  over  the  heads  of  the  Mission¬ 
aries,  the  power  to  conduct  negotiations  on  Co¬ 
operation  would  still  seem  to  rest  with  the  Church 
and  the  Missions. 

I  have  said  that  our  Board  tacitly  vetoed  this 
proposition.  The  German  Reformed  Board  did 
so  not  tacitly,  but  explicitly, .as  will  be  seen  from 
the  correspondence  between  Dr.  Bartholomew, 
its  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Uemura  representing  the 
Dendo  Kyoku,  (Japanese  Board  of  Missions)  of 
which  the  following  are  extracts  : 

Extract  of  letter  from  Dr.  Bartholomew  to 
Mr.  Uemura. 

December  5, 1908. 

“  The  Board  is  sending  its  action  to  the  Mission 
and  they  will  report  to  you.  We  believe  that 
the  members  of  our  Mission  are  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  aid  you  in  perfecting  the  plan  of  Co¬ 
operation  than  ice  can  at  this  great  distance. 
We  trust  the  Lord  will  direct  you  and  them  so 
that  His  Kingdom  may  come  and  His  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.” 

Extract  of  Letter  of  Explanation  to  German 
Reformed  Mission  from  Dr.  Bartholomew. 

December  5,  1908. 

“  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  we  must 
not  open  up  correspondence  on  the  plan  of  Co¬ 
operation  with  our  Japanese  brethren.  If  they 
have  any  communications  for  us,  they  should 
come  to  us  through  the  Mission,  and  with  their 
knowledge  of  their  contents ;  I  am  sure  our 
Board  is  a  unit  in  its  judgment  that  our  Mission 
is  more  capable  than  we  to  solve  the  present 
problem.” 

Mr.  Speer,  indeed,  in  his  letter  from  the  Board 
to  the  E.  and  W.  Mission  (in  which  he  enclosed 
the  i  .oard’s  official  reply  to  the  Synod)  of  June  28, 
1906,  explicitly  says  “  The  Synod’s  Communi- 
“  cation  recognized,  properly  that  the  question 
“  was  one  for  adjustment  betxoeen  the  Church 
“  and  the  Missions.  It  seemed  to  the  Board 
“  accordingly  that  the  wisest  course  for  it  to 
”  pursue  was  for  it  to  make  such  a  reply  as 
“  might  help  both  the  Church  and  the  Missions 
“  to  consider  this  question  in  its  true  proportions 
“  and  in  the  right  spirit.” — 

By  the  way,  this  official  reply  from  the  Board 
to  the  Synod,  of  some  nine  type-written  pages 


most  carefully  prepared  and  signed  by  tbe  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board  Dr.  Alexander  as  well  as  the 
Secretary  Mr.  Speer  met  with  such  scant  cour¬ 
tesy  and  attention  from  the  Synod  of  1906  as  to 
call  out  a  well-merited  rebuke  from  Mr.  Pieters 
in  the  Japan  Evangelist.  I  myself  heard  Mr. 
Uemura  say  scornfully  that  he  had  not  read  it, 
and  Dr.  Ibuka.  that  he  had  merely  “  glanced 
through  ”  it  and  would  make  oue  quotation  from 
it.  This  may  account  for  a  curious  remark 
made  by  Dr.  Ibuka  on  the  floor  of  the  Synod  of 
1906  (shortly  after  his  return  from  America), 
that  “  upon  the  basis  of  what  was  said  to  bim- 
“  self  in  New  York  by  officers  of  the  Presby- 
“  terian  Board  he  could  assure  the  members  of 
“  Synod  that  the  Boards  would  support  such  a 
“  demand  (i.e.  the  Imbrie  Definition).  Mission- 
“  aries  who  objected  did  not  understand  the 
“  position  of  their  own  Boards,  and  would  not  be 
“  sustained.”  (Mr.  Pieters’  Pamphlet,  “  The 
Relations  between  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
and  the  Miss,  of  the  Presby.  and  Ref.  Ch.  in  Am. 
P.  9).  A  number  of  Missionaries  present  who 
understand  Japanese,  heard  and  remember  this 
remark. 

When  the  Council  met  again  1907  (July)  it 
appeared  that  one  Mission  only  out  of  the  six, 
and  this  one  only  a  few  day's  before  Council 
met,  our  West  Japan  Mission  (though  we  had 
begged  it  to  make  no  decision  until  after  we  had 
all  discussed  the  question  together  in  Council) 
had  adopted  the  Definition  and  its  policy  of 
Joint  Japanese  Control,  without  a  particle  of 
Japanese  financial  responsibility.  But  this  vic¬ 
tory  had  been  wrung  with  great  difficulty  from 
a  strong  opposition.  And  but  for  the  fortuitous 
circumstance  that,  the  Cumberland  Mission  had 
just  joined  the  West  Japan  Mission,  the  latter 
would  have  been  divided  exactly  in  half  on  the 
Definition.  The  Cumberland  Mission  consisted 
at  that  time  chiefly  of  one  family  of  7  members 
and  8  single  ladies,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  school-work.  They  had  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  meeting  at  Osaka  at  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  vote  for  the  Definition,  not  because 
all  of  them  approved  of  it,  or  thought  it  would 
succeed — so  some  of  them  themselves  explained 
later  at  Council, — but  “  in  the  interests  of 
‘  peace '(!)”  Their  vote  at  their  Joint  Meeting 
with  the  W.  J.  Mission  in  Karuizawa  of  course 
decided  the  question  though  a  valiant  minority 
of  ten  still  fought  hard  against  it  including  all 
the  ordained  Missionaries  connected  with  one  of 
the  Presbyteries  with  which  the  Mission  works. 
Considering  this  and  the  fact  that  our  East 
Japan  Mission  at  its  last  Annual  Meeting, 
November  1908  voted  unanimously  for  Affilia¬ 
tion,  as  Mr.  Speer  notes  in  his  last  letter  of  May 
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12,  1909,  we  cannot  understand  how  he  could 
say  in  his  letter  of  December  29,  1908  that  the 
majority  of  the  Presbyterian  Missionaries  in 
Japan  are  in  favor  of  Co-operation  by  Defini¬ 
tion. 

The  ganesis  of  this  “  West  Japan  Plan  ”  is  in 
itself  an  interesting  bit  of  history.  As  originally 
drawn  up  and  printed  in  the  printed  “  Minutes 
of  the  22nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  W.  Japan 
Mission,  October  25-31,  19()6 — it  was  a  Plan 
simply  of  Consultative  Presbyterial  Co-operation, 
Art.  3  reading  :  “  This  Joint-Corn,  to  consult  in 
regard  to  opening  and  closiug  of  fields  etc.,  etc.” 
Nor  did  it  adopt  the  Definition,  but  in  its 
preamble  simply  “  the  principle  contained  in  the 
Definition  ”  after  this  had  elaborately  (tho*  quite 
gratuitously  and  erroneously)  been  explained  to 
mean  merely  the  Synod’s  Communication’s 
Principle  of  the  Church’s  ”  right  to  A  voice  in 
all  work  carried  on  without  it  or  in  connection 
with  it.”  This  preamble  however  was  felt  by 
the  minority  to  be  ambiguous  and  dangerous,  but 
finally  after  much  debate  and  under  the  spirit¬ 
ual  impulse  of  a  devotional  meeting  conducted 
by  Bev.  H.  A.  Johnston,  D.D.  it  and  the 
Consultative  Plan  were  adopted  by  the  Mis¬ 
sion. 

Then  Mr.  G.^W.  Fulton,  S’cy  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  but  acting  for  a  Co-operatingj  Committee  of 
the  MissioiysehF this  plan  to  Dr.  Imbrie,  request¬ 
ing  him  to  ask  Dr.  Ibuka  to  translate  it  into 
Japanese  and  to  present  it  to  the  Dendo  Kyoku 
informally,  to  see  whether  they  would  accept  it 
or  not.  He  did  so,  and  among  other  things 
they  suggested  that  the  word  “  consult  ”  be 
changed  to  “  decide  ”  and  that  the  preamble  be 
changed  so  as  to  accept  the  Definition  itself  and  not 
merely  “  the  principle  contained  in  it.”  Dr. 
Imbrie  then  returned  the  Plan  in  printed  form 
with  these  two  amendments,  to  the  Committee, 
one  of  whom  strongly  protested  against  them, 
but  was  out- voted.  It  went  the  rounds  of  the 
Mission  by  Circular  letter  (where  the  reasons  of 
the  minority  can  not  he  heard),  was  accepted  by 
a  majority,  and  formally  presented  to  the  Dendo 
Kyoku.  But  when  it  came  back  to  the  Mission, 
it  was  hardly  recognizable.  Three  important 
conditions  were  added  all  looking  toward  the 
most  complete  financial  and  administrative  con¬ 
trol  by  a  Joint  Committee,  which  was  also  made 
to  include  a  member  of  the  Dendo-Kyoku ,  besides 
the  members  from  Presbytery  giving  the  Japan¬ 
ese  a  majority  in  the  Joint-Corn.,  thus  firmly 
entrenching  the  obnoxious  principle  of  Centrar 
lization  beyond  hope  of  recall.  This  Plan  did 
not  go  thro’  on  Circular  Letter,  but  led  to  the 
fierce  struggle  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1907 
and  its  outcome  described  on  P.  17. 


Plan  of  Co-operation 

PRESENTED  BY  THE 

West  Japan  Presbyterian  Mission. 

The  West  Japan  Presbyterian  Mission  (includ¬ 
ing  the  former  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Mission) 
cordially  accepts  the  defintion  of  a  co-operating 
mission  adopted  by  the  Synod  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Synod,  herewith  presents  to  the  Board  of 
.  issions  (Dendo  Kyoku)  for  its  consideration  and 
approval  the  following  plan  of  co-operation, 
which  at  this  time  seems  best  adapted  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  this  Mission. 

1.  — Presbytery  to  elect  a  Board  of  Counselors 
for  Mission  evangelistic  work  “  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber  as  the  number  of  missionaries.”  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Board  of  Missions  also  to  be  a 
constituent  member  of  this  Board. 

2.  — This  Board  of  Counselors  together  with  all 
the  ordained  misionaries,  members  of  this  Mission 
working  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  to 
constitute  a  joint  committee  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Mission. 

3.  — This  joint  committee  to  decide  in  regard  to 
all  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Mission  within  the 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  such  as  the  opening 
and  closing  of  evangelistic  fields,  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  evangelists,  the  fixing  of  salaries, 
the  amount  of  aid  to  be  given  to  Dendo  Kyokwai, 
et  cetera.  The  committee  may  also  make  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  Mission  concerning  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  the  evangelistic  missionary  force. 

4.  — An  annual  meeting  of  this  joint  committee 
to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery.  At  this  meeting  the  work  of  the 
past  year  to  be  reviewed,  and  estimates  for  the 
work  of  the  coming  year  made  out  and  the  work 
of  the  year  planned  for  Thereafter  any  questions 
that  may  arise,  to  be  decided  by  the  local  missionary 
or  missionaries  in  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Counselors  or  a  sub-committee  of  the  same. 

5.  — This  plan  of  co-operation  may  be  modified 
by  the  join  action  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan  and  the  Mission,  according  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  experience  and  the  growth  of  the  work. 
Should  either  party  desire  to  terminate  this 
arrangement,  it  may  be  done  at  any  time  upon 
a  year’s  notice. 

It  was  also  found  during  Council  of  1 907  that 
another  Mission  the  N.  Dutch  had  adopted  a 
a  modified  Co-operation  plan,  without  explicitly 
accepting  the  Definition,  but  this  was  recon¬ 
sidered  at  a  Meeting  in  Karuizawa  held  at  close 
of  Council  and  rejected,  partly  because  its  trial 
of  a  few  months  had  been  unsatisfactory,  partly 
because  Art.  38.  P.  ‘21,  of  our  Manual  had  been 
discovered,  which  so  strongly  objects  to  native 
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administration  of  Mission  funds,  and  which  it 
was  believed  embodied  the  policy  of  the  Dutch 
Board  as  well  as  our  own. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  Article  38  of  the 
Manual  embodying  as  it  does  a  deliyerance  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1898,  bears  a  remark¬ 
able  resemblance  to  the  “  Action  of  the  Council 
on  Co-operation  in  1897  ”  (See  Synod’s  Comm, 
to  Boards  P.  4)  taken  just  one  year  previously, 
when  Mr.  Speer  was  present  at  the  Council 
(with  Mr.  Grant)  at  which  he  suggested  and 
largely  shaped  the  policy  of  that  action  If  it 
be  a  fact  that  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly,  at  which  Mr.  Speer  was  also  present, 
was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  one  he  had  just 
suggested  in  Japan,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Board  were  historically  as  well  as  officially 
pledged  to  a  policy  the  very  opposite  of  that  of 
the  Definition.  For  so  clearly  has  it  recognized 
the  truth  ol  the  General  Assembly’s  principle 
that  it  has  adopted  it  as  its  own  and  placed  it 
as  one  of  its  rules  in  its  own  official  Manual. 

If  it  is  urged  that  this  Minute  was  adopted 
ten  years  ago,  and  that  conditions  have  since 
changed,  I  reply  that  its  presence  in  the  official 
Manual  of  the  Board  shows  that  it  is  still  in 
'  force,  and  moreover  you  yourself  quote  it  in  your 
recent  book  the  Foreign  Missionary  ”  (1907) 
P.  313,  as  a  final  argument  against  the  “  fatally 
defective  policy  ”  of  allowing  self-government 
without  demanding  self-support. 

As  an  aid  to  the  eye,  in  comparing  them,  I 
place  the  two  actions  side  by  side  : 

1.  Action  of  the  Council  on  co-operation 
in  1897. 

“  A  committee  of  three  having  been  appointed 
to  review  the  recent  action  of  the  Synod  in  re¬ 
ference  to  co-operation  and  to  report  with  recom¬ 
mendations  during  this  meeting  of  the  Council, 
the  committee  brought  in  both  a  majority  and  a 
minority  report ;  and  after  much  discussion  the 
following  action  was  taken  : — 

Whereas  the  Synod  at  its  late  session  in 
Tokyo  adopted  a  minute  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  co-operation  between  the  presbyteries  and  the 
missions,  stating  what  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Synod  constitutes  true  co-operation,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  seven  to  confer  with  a 
similar  committee  from  the  'Co-operating  Mis¬ 
sions  on  the  subject,  be  it  Eesolved  that  in 
view  of  individual  and  widely  differing  respon¬ 
sibilities,  co-operation  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council,  best  carried  out  where  the  Japanese 
Church  organization,  in  its  sessions,  presbyteries 
and  Synod,  directs  all  ecclesiastical  matters , 
availing  itself  of  the  counsels  and  assistance  of 
the  missions  or  missionaries  as  occasion  arises  ; 


while  the  missions  direct  their  oivn  educational, 
evangelistic  and  other  missionary  operations, 
availing  themselves  likewise,  of  whatever  counsel 
and  assistance  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  from 
their  brethren  in  the  Japanese  Church  ;  and 
that  under  these  circumstances,  it  does  not  seem 
best  to  enter  into  co-operation  as  defined  by  the 
Synod  ;  but  to  recommend  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  of  one  from  each  mission  to  confer 
with  the  committee  of  the  Synod  in  a  spirit  of 
fraternal  good  will,  for  the  purpose  of  communi¬ 
cating  the  opinion  of  the  Council  and  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  promote  a  better  understanding  on  the 
subject  of  co-operation.” 

DELIVERANCE  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

OF  THE  PRESBY.  IN  THE  CHURCH 
U.  S.  A.  1898. 

[Embodied  in  Art.  38,  P.  21  of  Manual  of 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.] 

“  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  the 
best  result  of  Mission  Work  in  Brazil  and  other 
foreign  fields  will  be  attained  only  when  right 
lines  of  distinction  are  observed  between  the 
functions  of  the  foreign  Missions  and  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  native  Churches  ;  the  Missions  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  establishment  of  the  native 
Churches  and  looking  forward  to  passing  on 
into  the  regions  beyond  when  their  work  is 
done,  and  the  native  Churches  growing  up  with 
an  independent  identity  from  the  beginning, 
administering  their  own  contributions  and 
resources  unetitangled  with  any  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  Missions  or  of  the 
funds  committed  to  the  Missions.” 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  spring  of  the 
year  1907  with  especial  reference  to  the  events 
that  took  place  in  our  E.  Japan  Mission  during 
that  year,  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  June  of 
that  year  when,  on  the  occasion  of  our  return 
from  the  Shanghai  Conference  and  a  trip  to 
Korea,  Mr.  Pierson  and  I  were  unexpectedly 
present  at  the  regular  monthly  Mission-meeting 
in  Tokyo.  At  that  meeting  June  1,  1907  Dr. 
Imbrie  quoted  from  a  private  letter  from  Mr. 
Johnson  (but  which  by  request  was  read  in  full) 
asking  “  the  Mission’s  permission  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  representatives  of  the  Hokkaido 
Presbytery  with  regard  to  Co-operation  on  the 
lines  of  the  West  Japan  Mission  Plan."  As  a 
Resolution  had  just  been  taken  (tho’  with  the 
understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  entered  on 
the  Minutes)  “  that  nothing  should  be  done 
about  Co-operation  even  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  except  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
Mission,"  and  as  it  was  felt  that  our  Mission 
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should  not  by  prematurely  acting  before  Council 
met  the  following  month — prejudge  the  case  for 
the  other  4  Missions — it  was  decided  to  lay  Mr. 
Johnson’s  letter  on  the  table  and  to  take  no  ac¬ 
tion  on  Co-operation  till  the  Mission  as  a  whole 
could  meet.  Nevertheless  when  Mr.  Pierson  and  I 
reached  the  Hokkaido  a  few  days  later  we  were 
astonished  to  find  that  the  meeting  with  the 
representatives  from  the  Presbytery  was  about 
to  take  place,  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Imbrie,  not 
having  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the  June  1 
Meeting,  sent  to  the  Hokkaido  members,  any 
notice  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  J ohnson’s  letter,  or 
of  the  Mission’s  decision  theron.  We  reported 
the  decision  verbally  and  the  negotiations  did  not 
take  place.  Afterwards  Mr.  Pierson  protested 
against  the  sending  of  incomplete  minutes  and  in 
a  letter  of  October  23,  1907  asked  that  the  above 
decision  as  well  as  the  definite  Mission  action 
that  nothing  should  be  done  about  Co-operation 
except  by  the  whole  Mission,  should  find  a  place 
on  the  Minutes,  as  a  matter  of  record.  This 
letter  by  regular  Mission  vote  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  Nov.  2,  1907  was  inserted  in  the 
Minutes. 

At  the  Council  of  1907,  then  (July  29)  the 
Definition  came  up  for  trial  for  the  first  time, 
belore  the  whole  body  of  Presbyterian  and 
^Reformed  Missionaries  at  their  30th  Annual 
Meeting  in  Karuizawa.  The  only  Mission 
committed  to  it,  the  newly  enlarged  West  Japan 
Mission  were  there  in  full  force.  Nevertheless , 
after  a  most  searching  debate  (undertaken  after 
hours  of  private  prayer,  by  those  on  both  sides, 
for  God’s  guidance)  that  lasted  two  whole  days, 
in  which  such  veterans  as  Dr.  Thompson,  (for 
47  years  engaged  in  active  practical  Evangelistic 
work  and  standing  in  the  closest  relation  of 
personal  sympathy  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  pastors  and  evangelists  of  the  Church,  with 
whom  he  talks  in  their  own  tongue  as  a  beloved 
father  and  teacher)  denounced  the  policy  of  the 
Definition  as  “  Ambiguous  *  (in  its  Eng.  version) 

*  Letter  of  inquiry  from  the  South  Japan  Mission. 

Asking  about  the  Meaning  of  the  Definition. 

Nagasaki,  January  17th,  1907. 

To  the  Board  of  Missions  (Dendokyoicu) 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

Dear  Brethren : 

We  have  received  a  letter  dated  October  26th,  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Synod,  inviting  us  to  co-operate  on  the  basis 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Synod.  We  understand  that  two  things  are  requested  of 
us :  First,  to  acknowledge  that  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan  has  the  right  to  exercise  general  control  of  the 
work  done  by  the  missions  as  missions  within  the  Church 
or  in  connection  with  it ;  and  second,  to  present  to  the 
Dendokyoku  some  plan  of  operation  in  which  this  prin¬ 
ciple  will  receive  recognition. 


“  unjust ,  divisive ,  un-constitutional ,  un-Presby- 
“  terian,  and  f  undamentally  vicious ,”  —  the 

Before  presenting  a  definite  reply  to  your  request,  we 
desire  to  communicate  with  our  Board  in  New  York.  But 
we  are  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  we  are  not  sure  how 
much  the  principle  enunciated  by  the  Synod  is  intended  to 
cover,  and  that  ne  do  not  clearly  understand  some  of  its 
terms.  We  ask,  therefore,  that  you  will  kindly  furnish  us 
with  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  it,  along  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  “  the  work  done  by  the  missions  as 
missions  within  the  Church;”  and  what  is  meant  by  “the 
work  done  by  the  missions  as  missions  in  connection  with 
the  Church,”  although,  by  inference,  not  within  it?  On 
these  points  we  should  like  specific  statements  of  the  kinds 
of  work  referred  to. 

2.  Are  these  two  categories  intended  to  cover  the  entire 
evangelistic  work  of  a  co-operating  mission ;  or  may  such  a 
mission  have  still  other  sorts  of  evangelistic  work,  neither 
“within”  nor  “in  connection  with”  the  Church? 

3.  Is  a  co-operating  mission  entirely  free  to  open  and 
conduct  new  work  according  to  it  own  judgment? 

4.  Broadly  speaking,  the  evangelistic  work  is  carried  on: 
a.  Through  foreign  ordained  missionaries ;  b.  through 
Japanese  ministers  and  evangelists;  c.  through  foreign 
ladies;  d.  through  Japanese  Bible-women.  Does  the 
principle  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has  the  right  to 
exercise  general  superintendence  over  the  work  of  the 
missions  apply  to  the  work  of  all  of  these  classes,  or  only  of 
some  of  them;  and,  if  so,  of  which? 

If  you  will  kindly  make  these  points  clear,  you  will  very 
greatly  assist  us,  and  doubtless  also  our  Board,  to  a  decision 
on  the  important  matter  presented  to  us. 

We  remain,  very  sincerely,  your  brethren  and  follow 
laborers, 

The  South  Japan  Mission,  R.  C.  A., 

Albertus  Pieters, 

Secretary. 

REPLY  OF  THE  DENDOKYOKU. 

The  Rev.  Albertus  Pieters,  Secretary. 

Dear  Mr.  Pieters: 

I  fear  you  may  think  that  we  have  been  remiss  in  replying 
to  your  letters  of  January  17th  and  February  13th  ;  but  the 
delay  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Dendokyoku  did  not 
hold  its  meeting  until  the  10th  inst.  At  that  time  your 
inquiries  were  considered,  and  I  was  requested  to  reply  in 
effect  as  follows. 

The  Synod  at  its  last  meeting  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  to  be  met  by  the  several  missions  are  not  all 
alike,  and  invited  the  missions  to  formulate  plans  in  accord 
with  the  definition  of  a  co-operating  mission  adopted  If 
that  invitation  is  accepted,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy 
for  the  Dendokyoku  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  plan  proposed  comes  within  the  definition;  and  such 
judgments  will  forms  precedents  which  will  serve  in  other 
cases. 

But  to  interpret  the  definition  as  to  its  precise  extent,  its 
bearings,  its  possible  applications,  apart  from  any  specific 
plan,  is  so  difficidt  and  precarious  a  method  of  procedure  that 
the  Dendokyoku  feels  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt 
it.  And  inasmuch  as  a  mission  would  be  bound  only  by  a 
plan  drawn  up  by  itself  and  agreed  to  by  the  Dendokyoku, 
it  seems  to  the  Dendokyoku  that  this  position  imposes  no 
risks  on  the  missions. 

The  is  the  reply  which  I  was  requested  to  make ;  but  to 
this  I  take  the  liberty,  on  my  own  responsibility,  ot  adding 
that  there  is  already  a  precedent  which  I  think  answers 
one  of  your  questions,  viz:  Does  the  principle  contained 
in  the  definition  apply  to  work  carried  on  by  the  ladies  of 
the  missions  and  Japanese  Bible-women?  This  question 
was  raised  in  connection  with  a  plan  considered  by  the 
Dendokyoku  at  its  recent  meeting,  and  the  decision  was  as 
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Definition  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  a 
2/3  vote.,  (42  to  23). 


follows:  From  the  mission  point  of  view  no  doubt  the 
work  of  the  ladies  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  missions; 
hut  in  the  opinion  of  the  Dendokyoku,  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Synod  to  include  the  work  of  the  ladies  in 
any  plan  of  co-operation. 

With  kind  regards,  and  hoping  that  time  and  thought 
will  enable  us  to  solve  the  problem  now  before  us,  sincerely 
yours, 

K.  Kiyama, 

Secretary  of  the  Dendokyoku. 


Answer  of  the  Mission. 

To  the  Dendokyoku 

of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

Dear  Brethren : 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  your  Secretary,  dated 
April  15th,  in  reply  to  our  communications  of  January 
17th  and  February  13th.  We  thank  you  for  your  courteous 
reply,  although  we  regret  that  you  did  not  see  your  uuy  clear 
to  make  a  definite  official  reply  to  any  of  our  inquiries.  We 
are  informed,  however,  by  your  Secretary,  that,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  plan  of  co-operation  already  considered  by 
you,  it  was  decided  that,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  Dendokyoku, 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Synod  to  include  the  work 
of  single  ladies  and  Bible-women  in  any  plan  of  co-operation. 
In  the  absence  of  anything  to  the  contrary,  we  are  glad  to 
accept  this  as  a  satisfactory  statement  in  regard  to  the 
point  in  question. 

This  Mission  then  declined  to  proceed  further  in  its 
negotiations  over  Co-operated  for  the  reason  that  “  We  can 
not  lay  before  our  Board  for  approval  a  Definition  which  the 
Mission  does  not  understand  and  which  you  body  does  not  see  its 
way  clear  to  explain .” 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  reply  made  by  the  Dendo¬ 
kyoku  will  make  it  impossible  for  us,  at  present,  to  proceed 
further  with  the  negotiations;  for,  as  indicated  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Synod  itself,  the  consent  of  our  home 
Board  would  be  necessary  before  we  could  venture  to 
announce  our  adherence  to  the  principle  involved,  or  to 
propose  any  definite  plan  of  operation  under  it.  But  we 
can  not  lay  before  our  Board  for  approval  a  definition 
which  the  Mission  does  not  understand  and  which  your 
body  does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  explain. 

This  would  be  possible,  if  we  could  agree  to  your  opinion 
that  “a  mission  would  be  bound  only  by  a  plan  drawn  up 
by  itself  and  agreed  to  by  the  Dendokyoku.”  But  such  a 
view  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  adopt.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Mission  is  requested  by  the  Synod  to  do  two  things, 
viz.,  to  assent  to  a  principle  and  to  present  a  plan.  Now, 
if  a  mission  does  both  of  these  things,  how  can  it  be  said 
that  it  would  be  bound  only  by  the  latter  and  not  by  the 
former  ? 

For  ourselves,  if  come  we  declared  our  adherence  to  a 
principle,  we  should  consider  ourselves  morally  bound  to 
assent  to  every  legitimate  application  of  that  principle 
whenever  brought  to  our  attention,  even  if  such  an  ap¬ 
plication  were  at  first  unthought  of.  It  is  precisely  for 
this  re.tson  that  the  acknowledgement  of  a  principle  is  a 
matter  of  such  gave  importance. 

Take  an  example  from  political  history.  The  Cons¬ 
titution  ol  the  United  States  embodies  certain  clearly 
defined  priciples  of  government.  In  the  course  of  time 
many  new  applications  of  these  principles  have  been  made. 
rl  he  framers  of  the  Constitution  can  never  have  dreamt  of 
these  applications,  but  that  matters  not.  As  soon  as  the 
Supreme  Court  declares  a  new  application  of  the  old 
principles  to  be  legitimate,  the  Federal  Government  is 
bound  thereby. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian  life  is  a 
supreme  allegiance  to  Christ.  No  man,  when  he  gives  his 
asseut  to  this  principle,  can  foresee  the  applications  that 


And  by  so  doing  that  body  once  and  for  all 
protested  against  the  supposed  “  right  ”  of  the 
Japanese  Church  to  control  work  it  neither  ori¬ 
ginates  or  supports,  and  planted  its  feet  fairly  and 
squarely  on  the  principles  of  sound  Missionary 
policy,  observed  the  world  over,  embodied  in  the 
Manual  Art.  38,  and  emphasized  by  you  in  your 
book  in  at  least  9  passages,  See  It  39  to  wit,  that 

1.  The  right  to  control  involves  the  duty  and 
responsibility  to  furnish  the  support. 

2.  The  right  to  administer  funds  rests  with 
those  who  provide  the  funds,  or  with  their 
delegated  agents. 

3.  For,  anything  contrary  to  this  cuts  the 
nerve  of  self-support,  and  thus  defeats  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  Foreign  Missions— the  establish- 


muy  arise.  But  nevertheless,  whenever  the  changing 
circumstances  of  his  life  require  of  him  a  new  application 
of  this  principle,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  shrink  from  so 
applying  it.  If  he  does,  he  is  untrue  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  his  faith. 

We  believe  that  the  framers  of  the  definition  adopted  by 
the  Synod  must  have  recognized  the  importance  of  these 
considerations.  Else  why  should  this  clause  he  in  at  all? 
It  the  principle  binds  the  Mission  to  nothing,  it  would 
have  sufficed  to  have  said  “  A  co-operating  mission  is 
one  that  carrieson  its  evangelistic  work  according  to  a 
plan  approved  by  the  Synod,  acting  through  the  Dendo- 
We  can  assure  you  that  to  us  this  would  have  seemed  a 
very  difierent  thing. 

We  believe  that  a  clear  definition  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Church  and  the  missions  is  desirable.  We  be¬ 
lieve  also  that  it  is  possible  to  frame  such  a  definition  in  a 
helpful  and  satisfactory  way.  We  have  in  mind  a  plan 
which,  we_  believe,  would  fully  conserve  the  rights  and 
interests  of  both  parties.  But  we  cannot  even  present  this 
plan  ;  for  the  reason  that,  as  a  prior  condition,  it  is  required 
of  ns  to  make  this  declaration  of  a  principle.  Whether  we 
could  give  our  assent  to  the  definition  or  the  principle 
contained  in  it,  we  are  not  now  ready  to  say,  for  the  reason 
that  some  of'  its  terms  seem  to  us  ambiguous.  A  clear 
definition  of  terms  is  the  basis  of  every  satisfactory 
discussion.  Without  this,  we  dare  not  m-oceed. 

If  this  is  so  with  us,  still  more  would  our  home  Board 
have  need  of  caution  in  expressing  its  adherence  to  such  a 
principle.  For  principles  are  independent  of  geographical 
limitations.  What  is  true  in  principle  in  Japan  must  hold 
also  in  China  and  India,  and  if  our  Board  assented  to  a 
principle  of  this  kind  here,  it  could  not  refuse  to  do  so 
elsewhere. 

It  is  true  as  you  say,  that  to  undertake  to  interpret  the 
definition  in  its  precise  extent,  its  bearings,  and  its  possible 
applications,  apart  from  any  specific  plan,  would  be  a 
precarious  undertaking.  But  we  venture  to  think  that  this 
is  not  quite  a  correct  statement  of  the  request  we  made. 
So  far  from  asking  for  an  interpretation  of  the  cb  finition 
in  its  general  bearings,  in  its  precise  extent,  or  in  all 
of  its  possible  applications,  we  placed  before  you  three  or 
four  definite  questions,  which  seemed  to  us  fundamental  and 
simple,  and  an  understanding  in  regard  to  which  is,  in  our 
opinion,  .  necessary  preliminary  to  any  intelligent  action. 

We  desire  to  reiterate  our  regreat  that  our  inability  to 
obtain  an  explanation  of  these  points  will  make  it  impossible 
for  us,  at  present,  to  proceed  arther  in  the  matter,  or  even 
to  lay  the  suliject  before  our  home  Board  for  official  action. 
A  copy  of  this  correspondence  will,  however,  be  forwarded 
to  our  New  York  office  for  information. 

We  remain,  dear  brethren,  your  fellow-laborers  in  Christ, 
The  South  Japan  Misson 

of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
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mg  of  a  self-supporting,  self-propagating,  and 
self-governing  Church. 

May  these  “  axioms ,”  as  that  other  veteran 
Evangelistic  worker  and  past-master  in  under¬ 
standing  the  people  and  their  language,  Dr. 
Verbeck  called  them — find  a  safe  and  final 
lodging  place  in  that  “  Methodology  of  Missions ,” 
which  the  great  Edinburgh  World  Conference 
of  Missions  is  to  furnish  us  with  in  June  1910. 

The  form  which  this  action  against  the  Defi¬ 
nition  took  in  the  Council  of  1907  was  the 
MacNair  Irenic,*  appended  below  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  consultative  Presbyterial  Co-operation 
(the  historic  position  you  observe)  as  an  alter¬ 
native  to  Co-operation  by  Definition,  thus  not 


*A  Resolution  Adopted  at  Karuizawa,  August  2nd 
1907,  by  the  Council  of  Missions  Co-operating 
with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

Whereas,  differing  opinions  are  held  by  members  of  the 
Council,  regarding  the  question  of  co-operation  between 
the  Missions  and  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  some  basis  of  agreement  be 
found,  upon  which  the  Missions  may  stand  together, 
therefore 

Resolved,  that  the  appended  plan  for  administering,  in 
connection  with  the  Church,  the  evangelistic  work  support¬ 
ed  by  Mission  funds  be  recommended  to  the  Missions  for 
their  adoption,  it  being  understood  that  a  decision  by  any 
Mission,  past  or  future,  to  go  further  in  the  direction  of 
compliance  with  the  desires  of  the  Church  in  this  matter 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  in  conflict  with  this  action  of 
the  Council. 

The  plan  is  presented  in  a  form  suitable  for  operation 
through  the  joint  agency  of  a  Mission  and  a  Presbytery ; 
but  it  may  be  readily  adapted  to  use  by  a  Mission  and 
the  Synod  of  the  Churches,  acting  through  the  Board  of 
Missions  (Dendo  Kyoku). 

The  plan  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Each  Presbytery  shall  elect  a  Board  of  Counselors  to 
represent  it  in  connection  with  the  evangelistic  work 
carried  on  within  its  eccesiastical  bounds  by  the  .... 
Mission,  the  number  of  persons  on  tills  Board  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ordained  missionaries  appointed  to 
conduct  the  said  evangelistic  work. 

2.  The  Board  of  Counselors,  as  thus  constituted,  shall 
advise  ( or  if  the  Mission  has  accepted  the  Synod’s  definition 
of  co-operation,  assist  with  equal  rights  in  detennininy)  with 
regard  to  all  such  matters  as  the  opening  and  closing  of 
evangelistic  fields,  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
evangelists,  and  the  fixing  of  salaries  and  the  amount  of  aid 
to  be  given  to  Mission  Churches  (Dendo  Kyokwai),  the 
Mission  undertaking  in  all  cases  to  seek  this  advice,  before 
either  beginning  work,  or  discontinuing,  or  making  changes 
in,  thalalready  in  progress. 

3.  Annual  joint  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Counselors  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Mission  shall  be  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  each  spring  meeting  of  Presbytery,  when  the 
work  of  the  past  year  shall  be  reviewed  and  that  of  the 
coming  year  estimated  and  planned  for.  Other  joint 
meetings  may  be  held  according  to  circumstance  and  the 
convenience  of  members.  At  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  Synod  the  Boards  of  Counselors  of  the  several 
Presbyteries  and  the  representatives  of  the  several  Missions 
shall  hold  a  general  conference  for  consultation  regarding 
the  Mission  evangelistic  work  as  a  whole.  At  this  meeting 
any  member  of  the  Board  of  Missions  (Dendo  Kyoku)  may 
be  present  and  take  part. 

4.  This  plan  may  l  e  modified  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
Mission  and  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  and  it  may  be 
terminated  upon  a  year's  notice  by  either  partly. 


reflecting  on  the  recent  action  of  the  West  Japan 
Mission,  or  tying  the  hands  of  any  Mission 
which  in  future  might  prefer  to  adopt  the  Defi¬ 
nition.  From  the  very  first  the  attitude  of  those 
of  us  who  have  opposed  the  Definition  has 
been  “  to  give  place  by  subjection  no  not  for  one 
hour"  where  what  we  believe  a  great  principle 
is  at  stake,  but  on  the  other  hand  not  to  insist 
that  others  accept  our  principles  against  their 
convictions  Let  those  who  approve  the  Defini¬ 
tion  act  on  it,  but  what  we  resent  is  the  setting 
up  of  the  formula :  “  Except  ye  co-operate 
according  to  the  Definition  ye  cannot  belong  to 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.” 

Senator  Boot  in  his  address  before  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Society  of  International  Law  in  1908 
showed  that  “  nations  day  by  day,  yield  to 
arguments  which  have  no  compulsion  behind 
them  ”  In  this  respect  “  Missions  ”  bear  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  “  nations.” 

We  now  come  to  the  Synod  of  1907  held  in 
Tokyo  in  October.  It  passed  the  following 
Resolution  with  regard  to  Co-operation  : 

1.  In  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  a  clear  distinction 
(i.e.  a  real  separation)  shall  be  made  between 
the  evangelistic  work  of 

a.  — Missions  which  by  September.  30,  1908 
do  not  co-operate  according  to  Definition 

b.  — -of  our  own  Church 

e^-of  co-Operating  Missions ; 

and  it  shall  then  he  made  perfectly  clear  that 
the  former  (i.e.  the  Churches  aided  by  non- 
co-operating  Missions)  shall  have  no  connection 
whatever  zen  zen  mu-kankei  (^||||^)  with 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

By  September  30,  1908  every  Presbytery  shall 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  Mission-aided 
churches  and  take  proper  action  to  secure  their 
future  progress  and  development. 

(At  that  time  there  were  60  Independent 
Churches  and  about  120.  aided  churches : 
and  over  one  hundred  prcaching-places) . 

2.  The  Synod  shall  instruct  the  Board  of 
Missions  (Dendo  Kyoku)  that  from  now  on  it 
shall  adopt  the  policy  of  making  the  Boards  in 
the  U.S.  the  direct  party  to  all  binding  ar¬ 
rangements  with  regard  to  Co-operation.* 


*  Mr.  Uemura  in  his  official  organ  the  Fukuin  Shimpo 
(October  13,  1907)  put  the  matter  still  more  clearly  and 
forcibly  : — “The  Synod  not  satisfied  with  its  experience  in 
“the  past  in  making  arrangements  for  Co-operation  with 
“  the  Missionaries,  from  now  on  it  will  adopt  the  policy  of 
“dealing  directly  and  making  its  contracts  with  the 
Boards  in  the  U.S. 

In  the  explanatory  statement  of  the  actions  of  this  Synod 
of  1907  prepared  by  Dr.  Ibuka  and  referred  to  on  P.  24,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  minimize  the  force  of  this  resolution 
by  stating  that  the  Board  in  to  U.S.  were  not  to  be  “ the "  party 
but  simply  “a”  party  to  all  binding  arrangements  about 
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Other  actions  of  this  Synod  8  1907  showing 
the  remarkable  and  alarming  growth  of  the 
principle  of  Centralization  and  the  consolidation 
of  practically  all  the  power  of  the  Church  in  the 
hands  of  4  or  5  men,  living  in  Tokyo  as  follows  : 


1.  The  Standing  Committee 


2.  The  Dendo  Ivyoku  (Japanese 
Board  of  Missions)  To  serve  for  2 
years,  with  the  possibility  of  then 
being  reelected. 


3.  A  new  Board  of  Education  to 
be  established,  consisting  of 


{Ueniura 
Ibuka 
Kiyama 
Hoshino 
Mori. 

fr!™a‘a  Yamamoto 
t  Hoshino  Saaakura 
Mori.  Kamim0 
vKiyarna,  Sec’y. 

(Uemura 
Ibuka 
Kiyama 
,  Hoshino 
l  Mori. 


4.  A  new  Central  Office  for  conduct  of  all  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Church  to  be  built  in  Tokyo. 

5.  In  Future  women  to  be  elected  as  Elders  to  the 
Presbyteries. 

Another  significant  event  was  the  launching 
of  a  plan  of  Mr.  Uemura ’s  for  the  Total  Abolition 
of  the  Presbyteries.  This  was  clone  in  a  devo¬ 
tional  meeting  just  after  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  The  subject  was  introduced  by 
an  elder  in  Mr.  Uemura’s  Church  with  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  heed  the  new  proposition 
and  by  a  speech  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Tada, 
in  favour  of  amending  the  constitution  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  Uemura  proposal.  All  this 
was  duly  reported  in  the  Fukuin  Shimpo,  and 
attention  was  also  called  to  this  indirectly  in  a 
Pastoral  Letter  deploring  the  want  of  a  closer 
connection  between  the  individual  churches  and 
the  Synod  and  advising  desirable  changes  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  Constitution  was  not  amended  that  year, 
but  it  was  most  drastically  the  following  year. 

When  the  Mission  met  a  month  later  Novem¬ 
ber,  1907,  it  realized  to  the  full  the  arbitrary 
attitude  toward  the  Missions,  and  the  unjust 
action  of  Synod  toward  the  weaker  churches 


Co-operation,  thus  supplementing,  not  excluding  the 
Missions. 

Unfortunately  for  Dr.  Ibuka,  the  facts  are  against  him. 
Nothing  can  be  proved  from  the  use  of  the  English  article 
“  a  ”  or  “  the,”  for  articles  as  parts  of  speech  do  not  exist 
either  in  the  Japanese  or  Chinese  languages.  But  the  word  for 
“  party  ”  in  the  official  text  is  Tai  shu ,  represented  by  the 
two  Chinese  Characters  Tai  as  given  in  S.  Wells 

Williams’ Chinese  Dictionary  is  a  term  used  “For  the 
parallel  sentences  or  scrolls  hung  in  Chinese  houses  for 
ornament,”  and  of  which  there  an  always  two  a  pair,  and 
710  more.  He  gives  accordingly  the  meanings  “  to  corre¬ 
spond  to,  to  suit,  to  pair,  to  respond.”  67m  is  the  Chinese 
word  for  “  hand.”  There  is  no  idea  here  of  three,  but  only 
of  two — a  pair,  as  one  hand  corresponds  to  the  other  hand. 
The  equivalent  Japanese  word  for  Taishu  is  “  aite  ”  which 
Hepburn  says  means  “  A  mate  a  partner,  the  other  partner 
in  any  affair,”  and  which  Brinckley  renders  “a  partner  a 
party  in  a  contract  or  law  suit,  a  match.”  Brmclcler/  renders 
Taishu  as  “  aparty,  a  companion,  a  mate.” 


as  well  as  its  dangerous  and  unconstitutional 
tendencers  as  represented  by  Mr.  Uemura’s  pro¬ 
position  to  totally  abolish  the  Presbyteries.  As 
Mr.  Johnson’s  rejected  plan  has  been  brougth  to 
the  attention  of  the  Board  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
quote  two  other  lost  or  tabled  motions.  One 
was  a  protest  : 

Whereas  the  actions  of  the  recent  Synod  of 
1907  in  regard  to  the  excommunication  of 
Churches  aided  by  Missions  not  co-operating  by 
Definition,  and  in  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the 
three  leading  Committees,  and  the  proposal  to 
Abolish  the  Presbytery — strike  at  the  roots  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
founded,  viz  : 

(1)  The  Christ-headship  of  the  Church  and 
the  Christian  liberty  of  all  believers  and  their  right 
of  private  judgment. 

(2)  Church  Government  by  Sessions,  Presby¬ 
teries  and  Synods,  and  the  parity  and  equal 
authority  of  the  Clergy,  and  real  representation 
at  Church  Councils  by  genuine  elections. 

(3)  The  ministerial,  declarative,  auxiliary,  but 
not  arbitrary  authority  of  Synod  and  Church 
Councils. 

Besolved  that  we  the  East  Japan  Mission  do 
hereby  record  our  grief  and  regret,  and  our  strong 
disapproval  of  and  protest  against  these  measures. 

Unfortunably  in  the  interests  of  a  false 
“  peace,”  this  was  strangled  at  birth  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  plea  for  a  Constitutional  Plan  of  Co-opera¬ 
tion  was  presented,  but  not  adopted  ;  as  follows. 

DK.  THOMPSON’S  "CONSTITUTIONAL  CO¬ 
OPERATION  PLAN." 

Proposed  at  Annual  Mission 
Meeting  1907. 

Based  on  Articles  12  and  13  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

The  E.  J.  Mission  understands  the  expression 
“  General  Care  (used  in  the  Definition)  as  the 
same  expression  used  in  Article  13  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  where  the  duties  of  Synod  are  enume¬ 
rated.  It  will  then  follow  that  when  explained 
by  context  with  Art.  12  on  the  duties  of 
Presbytery  it  cannot  mean  the  control  of  matters 
expressly  reserved  to  Presbytery  by  Art.  12  (the 
body  to  which  original  Jurisdiction  naturally 
belongs)  but  only  the  “  general  care  ”  of  matters 
that  come  before  Synod  in  the  way  of  reference 
and  appeal. 

Co-operation  in  Evangelistic  Work  is  there¬ 
fore  necessarily  Presbyterial. 

Understanding  the  expression  “  General  care  ” 
thus — and  the  Synod  on  the  same  time  agreeing 
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to  rest  satisfied  with  that  degree  and  kind  of 
control  which  the  constitution  here  allows — the 
Mission  submits  the  following  Place  of  Co-' 
operation  first  presented  by  the  Rev.  N.  Saka¬ 
moto  of  Asahigawa  to  the  Council  of  1905  (See 
P.  15). 

This  Constitutional  Plan  of  Dr.  Thompson’s 
wTas  not  adopted,  as  I  have  said,  but  it  led 
however  to  a  vigorous  discussion  of  and  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Synod’s  arbitrary  course  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  preposterous  Uemura  proposal  the 
Total  Abolition  of  the  Presbytery.  Strange  to 
say  however  the  latter  found  in  Dr.  Ivibrie  the 
man  who  had  drawn  up  “  the  Constitution  and 
Canons  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  ” 
which  “  administer  government  through  sessions, 
presbyteries  and  a  synod  ”  (See  P.  7  Art.  10 
of  Constitution)  an  adroit  defender. 

He  said  in  substance  :  (1  take  the  following 
from  notes  taken  at  the  time). 

Dr.  Imbrie  :  If  carried  out,  what  would  be 
the  harm  ?  It  would  simply  mean  that  instead 
of  having  6  Presbyteries  you  would  have  1  big 
body-call  it  “  Synod  ”  or  “Presbytery  ” — “whats 
in  a  name  ?”  Questions  of  the  form  of  Church 
government  are  simply  questions  of  expediency. 
If  the  Japanese  in  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
should  prefer  an  Episcopal,  or  a  Congregation- 
alist  form  of  government,  how  could  we  Pres¬ 
byterian  Missionaries  prevent  it  ?  This  must  be 
left  to  the  Japanese.  If  they  can  produce  a 
more  effecient  form  of  government  than  our 
own, — well  and  good  ! 

Some  people  make  a  fetish  of  the  Presbytery 
and  consider  it  the  source  of  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority.  The  Congregationalist  believe  in  the 
autonomy  of  local  Churches.  The  true  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  Presbyterianism  is  the  unity 
of  the  Church  (!)  The  source  of  authority  is  the 
whole  church,  and  it  exercises  its  power  thro’ 
representative  assemblies.  While  the  Church  is 
small  it  may  be  governed  by  a  session  only  e.g. 
the  old  Church  of  Savannah,  for  a  time  was  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Georgia.  The  powers 
delegated  to  Presbytery  or  Synod  are  simply 
matters  of  expediency.  Then  why  shoul  the 
Presbyteries  be  considered  so  specially  sacred? 

“  In  Scotland,  a  State-Church,  they  worship 
the  General  Assembly,  in  the  U.S.  which  isn’t  a 
State-Church,  they  worship  the  Presbytery.  The 
Japanese  have  a  right  to  develop  their  church  as 
they  please  and  we  have  no  right  to  object. 

Mrs.  Pierson :  Certainly,  provided  we  Pres¬ 
byterian  Missionaries  don’t  supply  the  funds 
entrusted  to  us  by  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 


U.S.  for  the  aid  of  a  Church  understood  in  Ame¬ 
rica  to  be  likewise  a  Presbyterian  Church.* 

To  this  statement  all  present  seemed  to  agree 
except  Dr.  Imbrie,  who  continued  to  argue  that 
as  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan, 
had  more  power  constitutionally  than  the  Synods 
in  the  U.S.  we  had  no  choice  but  to  submit  to 
their  decisions  whatever  they  be. 

Mrs.  Pierson :  And  yet  remain  accredited 
agents  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S. A. 

Dr.  Imbrie  :  Most  certainly. 

Mrs.  Pierson  :  Suppose  then  the  Synod  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  should  decide  to  be¬ 
come  an  Episcopal  Church.  You  would  certain¬ 
ly  have  to  notify  the  Board  at  home  of  this 
change.  Is  it  likely  that  the  Board  would  allow 
you  to  endorse  this  change  of  polity  while  they 
still  held  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ? 

Dr.  Imbrie :  No. 

Mrs.  Pierson  :  Then  what  would  you  do  ? 

Dr.  Imbrie  :  I’d  go  home. 

Mrs.  Pierson  :  Exactly,  so  would  we  all — and 
so  the  natural  result  of  our  acquiescing  in  this 
radical  change  of  policy  as  embodied  in  the 
Uemura  proposal  would  be  the  withdrawal  of 
the  whole  body  of  Presbyterian  Missionaries  from 
J  apan. 

Mrs.  Thompson  here  put  in  a  plea  for  the 
large  number  of  the  smaller  churches  (constitut¬ 
ing  nearly  2/3  of  the  whole  Church)  who  could 
not  like  ourselves  “  go  home  ”  when  threatened 
with  excommunication  from  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan. 

Mr.  Landis  then  made  the  most  forcible 
speech  of  the  meeting.  He  said  in  part :  >' 

This  “  Elder  Statesmen  ”  policy  in  the  Church 
has  now  gone  far  enough,  and  it  behooves  us 
to  withstand  it  as  many  of  the  younger  earnest 
and  faithful  pastors  of  the  Church  are  now 
doing.  “  The  Definition  leaders  introduce  their 
decree  of  wanton  excommunication  with  the 
specious  phrase.”  In  “  order  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  Church .”  This  is  an  essential 
falsehood.  Its  real  object  is  to  split  the  Church,  mjtjm- 
not  to  unite  it.f  How  any  Synod  this  side  of 


*  Your  publication  for  the  Board  on  “  The  Use  of  Special 
Gifts”  contains  the  statement:  “The  Missionary  is  not 
on  the  field  as  a  private  individual,  free  to  act  independent¬ 
ly.  He  was  sent  out  and  is  maintained  by  the  Board  on 
behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  he  is  on  the  field  as  its 
official  representative .” 

t  An  explanatory  statement  or  commentary  prepared  by 
Dr.  Ibuka  on  the  action  of  Synod  iu  cutting  off  the  aided 
“  churches  was  circulated  by  Dr.  Iinbrie  in  lliis  meeting  of 
“  the  Mission,  which  certain  leaves  the  impression  that  this 
“  breaking  up  of  the  Church  ”  was  comtemplated  if  not 
“  actually  calculated  on.  It  reads  as  follows  : 

1.  “By  a  “clear  distinction”  between  ths  evang.  work 
“  of  these  Missions  which  do  not  co-operate  and  that  of  the 
“  Church  and  of  the  Missions  which  do  co-operate  is  not 


the  Middle  Ages,  with  any  kind  of  a  conception 
of  what  the  Church  really  is,  can  say  to  its 
little  branches  “  we  cut  you  off,  we  excommuni¬ 
cate  you  because  you  are  poor  and  weak  and 
can’t  pay  for  yourselves  ” — is  incomprehensible. 
Such  a  Church  has  taken  an  attitude  fundamen¬ 
tally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christ — the  Head  of 
the  Church — who  said  :  “  Come  unto  me ,  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden .”* * 

Dr.  Imbrie  :  Oh  no  !  you’re  mistaken.  The 
Middle  ages  world  have  said  :  If  you  don’t 
accept  the  Synod’s  decree,  you  must  go  to 
perdition.  What  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
says  is  merely  :  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
remain  with  us,  but  if  you  prefer  to  receive  aid 
from  foreign  sources,  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
we  must  ask  you  to  leave. 

Miss  West :  But  do  not  the  churches  aided 
by  so-called  “  truly  ”  co-operating  Missions  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  funds  from  foreign  sources  and 
yet  remain  in  the  Church  ? 

— Which  was  an  argument  not  even  Dr. 
Imbrie  could  answer.! 

*  *  * 

Besides  this  “  Constitutional  Plan  of  Dr. 
Thompson’s  Mr.  Pierson  presented  a  somewhat 
similar  one  ;  and  after  that  the  recently  prepared 
plan  of  the  German  Reformed  Mission,  Dr. 
Verbeck’s  Plan  of  Independent  Co-operation, 

“  meant  a  simple  distinction  in  classification,  but  a  real 
"  separation  in  fact. 

(t  2-  “Such  aided  Churches,  and  such  members  of  aided 
it  churches  as  decide  to  remain  in  connection  with  the 
‘Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  will  be  aided  by  the  Church 
to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

3.  “  No  undue  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear.  Aided 
churches  which  prefer  to  retain  their  connection  with 
“non-Co-operating  missions  will  be  entirely  free  to  do  so; 

“  but  they  must  make  their  choice. 

u  4-  ‘‘  natural  result  will  he  that  non-co-operating  Mis¬ 
sions  and  the  aided  churches  which  retain  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  them  will  organize  a  new  Church,  or  new 
“  churches.” 

*  Mr.  Hatn,  one  of  the  younger  pastors,  shortly  after  the 
meeting  of  Synod  published  in  his  paper,  the  Kiristo  Kyo 
Shhnbun ,  an  editorial  in  which  he  compared  the  Synod 
cutting  off  these  weak  little  Churches  to  Herod  murdering 
the  innocents  at  Bethlehem. 

I"  One  ot  the  faithful  old  pastors  of  the  Church  who  is  so 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the  Definition  that  he 
has  not  for  years  attended  the  sessions  of  either  Presbytery 
or  Synod,  on  receiving  the  notice  that  his  church  world  be 
cut  ofl  from  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  if  it  continued 
in  connection  with  a  “  non-co-operating”  Mission  after  the 
date  fixed,  wrote  a  humorous  letter  of  mock  sympathy  to 
one  ot  the  Definition- leaders  who  is  likewise  supported  by 
one  of  the  many  “  non-co-operating  ”  Missions,  be-moaning 
the  sad  fate  that  had  overtaken  them  both  in  their  advanc¬ 
ing  years,  of  losing  the  support  that  had  so  long  been  theirs  ; 
for  of  course  he,  the  Definition  leader  would  not  hesitate  to 
share  the  tale  of  the  little  churches,  since  the  same  fatal 
flaw  marred  his  title  to  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan.  The  day  ot  grace  has  long  since  passed 
but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  the  resignation  of  the  Defini¬ 
tion  leader. 


The  MacNair  Ireiiic  of  Karuizawa  were  all 
proposed  and  thoroughly  discussed  before  the 
MacNair  Independence  Plan  came  up  when 
that  too  was  studied  and  debated  for  hours  at 
two  sessions.  I  mention  this  because  the  Mission 
was  criticized  as  having  adopted  the  latter 
“  hastily.”  It  was  the  first  time  the  subject  of 
Co-operation  had  come  up  in  the  Mission,  and 
it  was  dealt  with  thoroughly  and  exhaustively. 

But  there  was  one  phase  of  it  which  we  did  not 
expect  to  emerge. 

The  Definition  having  so  recently  (at  the 
summer  Council  Meeting)  been  tried  in  the 
balances  and  found  wanting  having  been  rejected 
by  a  f  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  Presbyterian 
and  Beformed  Missionaries,  nobody  imagined  it 
would  come  up  again  in  our  Mission-Meeting. 

However  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  meeting 
Mr.  Johnson  promptly  presented  what  the 
Board  has  called  “  Mr.  Johnson’s  plan.”  It 
was  of  course  at  once  recognized  as  the  well- 
known  “  West  Japan  Plan  ”  (See  P.  $8)  with  /  <j- 
two  omissions.  It  did  not  provide  for  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Japanese  Board  of  Missions 
(Dendo  Kyoku)  on  the  Joint-Committee,  and  it 
did  not  permit  this  Committee  to  make  sugges¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Missionary  force.  Other¬ 
wise  the  2  plans  are  practically  identical.  (See 
P.  20)  Accordingly,  as  the  West  Japan  Plan,  is 
but  an  amplification  of  the  Definition,  and  that,  (i  ^JL 
Definition  had  just  been, overwhelmingly  defeat¬ 
ed — though  its  strongest 'supporter  the  W.  Japan 
Mission  had  been  there  in  full  force — ,  our 
Mission  made  short  shrift  of  it.  No  one  spoke 
for  it  except  its  mover  Mr.  Johnson,  and  its 
second  Dr.  Imbrie.  It  was  barely  discussed  and 
never  put  to  the  vote.  It  was  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  later  to  learn  that  the  Board  should  have 
been  so  fully  informed  of  it,  as  I  understand  that 
lost  motions  are  not  recorded,  and  this  one  was 
never  even  put*  Judge  then  of  our  surprise 

*  The  strongest  argument  advanced  in  the  Mission  Meet¬ 
ing  of  1907  against  the  Definition  was  that  it  directly 
contravened  the  Manual  in  its  Art.  38  and  40,  which  define 
“  the  relations  of  the  Missions  and  native  Churches.” 

Art.  38: — “In  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly  the  best 
“results  of  Mission  Work  in  Brazil  and  other  foreign  fields 
“  will  be  attained  only  when  right  lives  of  distinction  are 
“  observed  between  the  functions  of  the  native  Churches, 

“and  the  functions  of  the  foreign  Missions;  the  Missions 
“  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  the  native  Churches, 

“and  looking  forward  to  passing  on  into  the  regions 
“beyond  when  their  work  is  done,  and  the  native  Churches 
“growing  up  with  are  independent  identity  from  the 
‘  beginning,  administering  their  own  contribution  and  r-esources 
“  wnentangled  wilh  any  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
“  the  Missions,  or  of  the  funds  committed  to  the  Missions .” 

Art.  40 : — The  Mission  has  the  general  care  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  all  work  within  its  limits.  All  questions  of  policy, 
method  and  expenditure  are  subject  to  its  judgment. 

Accordingly  when  Dr.  Imbrie  advanced  the  specious 
plea  that  Manual-rules  were  not  laws  to  be  obeyed,  but 
guides  to  be  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  he  convinced 
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when  next  January,  this  twice  discarded  “  De¬ 
finition  ”  Plan,  rejected  by  Council  as  a  body 
and  5  out  of  the  6  Missions  individually,  should 
be  returned  to  us  as  the  Board’s  suggestion  for 
our  adoption  ! 

THE  SO-CALLED  “JOHNSON” 

Plan  of  Co-operation 

SUGGESTED  BY 

The  Board,  Jan.  1908,  to  the  E.  Japan 
Mission. 

With  the  changes  as  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Mission  March  25,  1908. 

1  The  East  Japan  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  in  accordance  with  the 
invitation  of  the  Synod,  herewith  presents  the 
accompanying  plan  of  co-operation. 

PREAMBLE. 

While  recognizing  1  the  right  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan  to  the  general  care  of  all 
evangelistic  work  done  within  the  Church  or  in 
connection  with  it,’  as  appears  in  the  plans 
presented,  the  Mission  does  not  understand  the 
acceptance  of  the  definition  of  a  co-operating 
mission  as  disclaiming  the  right  to  an  equal  share 
in  the  general  care  of  such  work  as  is  done  ‘  by 
the  Mission  as  a  Mission.’ 

PLAN. 

Plan  of  co-operation  of  the  East  Japan 
Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  the  Hokkaido  Presbytery  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

1.  — The  Mission  and  the  Presbytery  shall 
each  appoint  a  committee  on  co-operation. 

2.  — Each  party  shall  determine  the  number  of 
members  of  its  own  committee  ;  but  the  Mission 
shall  not  appoint  a  greater  number  than  that  of 
all  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  in  full  stand¬ 
ing,  and  the  Presbytery  shall  not  appoint  a 
greater  number  than  that  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Mission  engaged  in  work  within  the  bounds  of 
Presbytery  and  present  on  the  field. 

3.  — The  above  committees  shall  together 
constitute  a  joint  committee  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  all  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Mission 
within  the  bounds  of  Presbytery  as  indicated  in 
the  following  articles. 

4.  — The  joint  committee  shall  consult  and 
decide  regarding  the  appointment,  dismissal, 
salaries,  and  regular  traveling  expenses  of  Japan- 
no  one  but  himself.  And  when  it  w;is  pointed  out  that 
Art.  38  was  adopted  ten  years  age  and  that  conditions  had 
since  changed,  the  answer  was  instant  and  incontrovertible 
that  its  presence  in  the  official  Manual  of  the  Board  shows 
that  it  is  still  in  force. 

Moreover  you  yourself  have  reiterated  this  sound  and 
universal  axiom  of  Foreign  Mission  policy  in  numberless 
passages  in  your  book  the  Foreign  Missionary  See  PP.  70, 
71,  72. 


ese  evangelists  ;  the  opening,  closing  and  renting 
of  Kogisho  (preaching  places)  ;  the  amount  of 
aid  to  be  given  to  Dendo-kyokwai.  It  shall  also 
prepare  annually  estimates  for  the  expenses 
included  in  the  above  items,  to  be  forwarded 
through  the  Mission  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A . 

5  — The  executive  responsibilities  of  the  work 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Mission. 

6. — -This  plan  may  be  modified  at  any  time  by 
common  consent  of  the  Synod  acting  through 
the  Dendo  Kyoku  (Home  Mission  Board)  and 
the  East  Japan  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  acting  with  the  concurrence  of  its  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  ;  and  it  may  be  terminated 
by  either  party  upon  a  year’s  notice. 

This  suggestion  of  the  Board  to  adopt  the 
Definition  Plan  was  the  more  strange  as  the 
Mission  by  the  clear  2/3  vote  of  12  to  8  had 
adopted  another  plan,  the  socalled  MacNair 
Independence  Plan  which  arranged  that  with  the 
“  consent  of  the  Board  we  recommend  that  the 
“  Church  assume  all  of  our  work,  with  4/5  of 
“  our  funds  for  3  years,  and  that  after  that  time 
“  the  same  amount  be  granted,  but  with  a  re- 
“  duction  of  10 °/o  of  the  original  amount  during  a 
“  period  of  ten  years,  till  the  funds  should 
“  lapse. 

To  this  plan  the  Board  demurred  on  two 
grounds  1 .  That  it  granted  more  than  the  Church 
asked  or  desired.  2.  That  it  contemplated  cessa¬ 
tion  of  evangelistic  work  as  a  Mission  or  at.  least 
provided  only  for  personal  evangelism,  the  friuts 
of  which  might  not  accrue  to  the  Church,  and 
that  hence  it  was  not  Co-operation  but 
Separation. 

To  which  it  may  be  said  in  reply  : 

1.  That  the  Co-operation-by-  Definition  party 
in  the  Church  had  not  asked  for  this  is  true,  but 
who  shall  say  that  they  did  not  or  do  not  “  de¬ 
sire  ”  it?  The  “Fukuin  Sbimpo”  of  Oct.  18,  1906 
referred  to  the  supporters  of  the  “  Imbrie  Defini¬ 
tion  ”  (sic)  as  those  who  think  by  welcoming  co¬ 
operation  to  “  get  funds  for  the  urgent  evangelistic 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged.”  Dr.  Imbrie 
himself  in  first  introducing  the  measure  to  the 
Council  especially  stipulated  that  all  the  funds 
involved  should  be  funds  coming  from  America 
See  P.tS.If  all  6  Missions  adopted  the  Definition, 
the  combined  sum  of  all  the  funds  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  various  joint-committees  would 
amount  to  more  than  $40,000  (gold)  annually.  In 
1906  it  was  over  $50,000  (gold).  The  very  first 
amendment  the  Japanese  Board  of  Missions 
(Dendo  Kyoku)  made  to  the  West  Japan  plan 
was  to  insert  the  pregnant  clause  in  Act.  4. 
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_  “  Estimates  Jor  the  icork  of  the  coming  year 
shall  be  made  out." 

I  see  that  the  amount  granted  by  the  Board 
for  Evangelistic  work  to  the  West  Japan  Mission 
alone  for  1907  (exclusive  of  Missionary  salaries) 
is  yen  31,666  or  $15,833  (gold),  a  sum  respec¬ 
tively  two,  four,  and  five  tunes  as  large  as  that 
granted  to  other  Council-Missions,  in  fact  not 
very  far  from  one  half  of  the  whole  sum  granted 
for  1907  which  is  yen  76,572  or  $38,286.  No 
wonder  that  Mr.  Yamamoto  and  Mr.  Taaa  who 
"co-operate"  with  the  West  Japan  Mission, 
made  such  a  strenuous  objection  to  the  Affiliation 
Plan  of  the  Tokyo  leaders  that  the  latter  basely 
forsook  it  when  it  came  up  for  adoption  in  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  Synod,  (Mission  Statistics  for  1907 
in  Council  Beport  1908). 

One  of  the  first  suggestions  made  by  Mr. 
Yamamoto,  the  representative  of  the  Dendo 
Iiyoku,  (Japanese  Mission  Board)  at  the  Joint 
Committee  meeting  of  Naniwa  Presbytery  in  the 
West  Japan  Mission  this  year  was  to  propose 
that  half  of  his  expenses  in  coming  to  this  meet¬ 
ing  be  met  by  the  Missions,  and  the  other  half 
by  the  Church. — To  this  all  the  Japanese  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Joint-Committee  assented.  When 
the  Missionaries  on  the  Committee  objected,  a 
Japanese  member  said:  “  But  then  that  isn't 
Co-operation  at  all ! ”  When  the  Missionaries 
pointed  out  that  the  Mission  was  at  a  good  deal 
of  expense  too  in  providing  for  the  expenses  of 
their  representations  another  Japanese  member 
Mr.  Tada  retorted  “  Yes,  but  the  Mission  has  a 
“  dollar-box  !  ”  The  member  from  the  Dendo 
Iiyoku,  who  is  the  Dendo  Iiyoku  representative 
on  both  Joint  Committees  then  attended  that  of 
the  Sanyo  Presbytery,  also  in  the  West  Japan 
Mission,  and  preferred  the  same  request  there, 
but  again  in  vain.  In  Osaka  he  had  mistakenly 
quoted  the  German  Beformed  Mission  as  having 
conceded  this.  This  was  a  mistake ;  the  last  part 
of  Art.  1  of  the  Co-operation  Plan  adopted  by 
that  Mission  Eeb.  27,  1909  reads  :  “  Each  party 
“  to  this  arrangement  shall  defray  the  traveling 
“  expenses  incurred  by  its  appointees  in  attend- 
“  ing  the  meetings  of  the  Joint  Committee, 

“  which  shall  ordinarily  be  held  in  Sendai.” 

Mr.  Uemura  in  his  severe  strictures  on  the 
“  West  Japan  Plan  ”  in  the  Fukuin  Shimpo  for 
“June  25,  1908  which  he  characterizes  as  an 
“  imperfect "  and  futile  plan  containing  many 
“  regrettable  features  ” — says  :  “  If  I  were 
“  asked  to  pass  my  personal  criticism  on  it  with- 
"  out  reserve,  I  should  say  it  hardly  promised 
“  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  (!) 

One  of  the  strongest  impressions  left  on  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  Missionary  members  of  the 
meetings  of  this  Joint  Committee  (a  man  who 


had  voted  for  the  Definition,  but  without  realiz¬ 
ing  its  scope  and  force)  was  the  undoubted  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Japanese  members  to  grasp,  more 
than  was  involved,  both  in  the  way  of  control 
and  of  funds.  For  instance  they  proposed  that 
as  the  plan  hitherto  observed  for  an  ad -interim 
committee,  viz.,  the  local  missionary  to  consult 
with  one  Japanese  pastor  had  not  been  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Japanese  members,  an  ad-interim 
Sub-Committee  be  appointed  with  full  power  to 
act,  to  consist  of  3  Japanese  pastors  in  Osaka 
and  no  foreign  missionary  members.  And  the 
proposal  nearly  carried  as  all  the  Japanese 
members  of  the  Joint-Committee  were  in  favour 
of  it.  It  was  finally  decided  to  have  a  Sub. 
committee  consisting  of  two  Osaka  Missionaries 
and  two  Osaka  Japanese  pastors. 

In  this  connection  the  genesis  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Plan  of  Independent  Co-operation  (Page 
29)  is  very  significant  and  suggestive. 

When  the  question  was  first  mooted  at  a 
Conference  in  1905-6  between  5  Missionaries  of 
the  American  Board  and  5  pastors  representing 
the  Japanese  Congregational  Churches,  (the 
Kumiai  Body),  the  former  waited  for  the  Japa¬ 
nese  to  make  some  proposition,  as  to  a  modus 
vivendi  with  regard  to  their  mutual  relations  in 
the  future.  But  none  being  forthcoming  finally 
as  spokesman  of  the  Mission,  theBev.  Otis  Cary, 
suggested  a  plan  by  which  thirty-one  churches 
hitherto  aided  by  the  Mission  (the  ones  most 
advanced  toward  self-support)  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  care  of  the  Japanese  Church  through 
its  Missionary  Society.  But  in  making  this  pro¬ 
position  nothing  whatever  was  said  of  a  financial 
nature.  The  J apanese  representatives  were  great¬ 
ly  pleased  with  the  idea,  but  feared  they  might  not 
be  able  to  guarantee  the  necessary  funds  involved. 
When  the  subject  of  finance  was  finally  broached, 
after  some  discussion  the  Japanese  suggested  that 
along  with  the  31  churches  a  parting  gift  of 
money  be  made  by  the  Mission  to  the  Church. 
This  was  the  $4,350  referred  to  on  P.  29.  Then 
all  difficulties  vanished  and  the  happy  consum¬ 
mation  was  speedily  accomplished,  and  as  we 
now  know  with  conspicuously  successful  results. 

But  to  return  to  the  Board's  first  objection  to 
our  plan  of  Independent  Co-operation,  surely  the 
crux  of  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Church 
asks  or  desires  the  control  of  our  Mission-funds 
or  not,  but  whether  the  thing  we  propose  is  in 
itself  just  and  right.  To  this  I  will  return 
presently.  See  Mr.  Pierson’s  letter  P.  34. 

As  for  the  Board’s  second  objection  that  the 
plan  “  contemplated  cessation  of  Mission  evan¬ 
gelistic  work,”  this  we  do  not  admit  for  one 
moment.  It  contemplated  for  some  of  us  doing 
our  work — which  would  be  all  new  work — on  a 
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better  and  more  economical  plan  (See  Mr. 
Sakamoto’s  Plan  P.)*  In  the  Hokkaido,  for 
instance,  work  has  been  going  on  on  the  ‘‘Nevius, 
plan  ”  at  Obibiro,  at  Kushiro,  at  little  Bie 
and  quite  recently  at  the  iniation  of  a  hitherto 
Mission-supported  place  Piuka.  It  is  Mr. 
Pierson’s  desire  and  hope  to  increase  and  expand 
this  Nevius  plan  work,  for  which  conditions  in 
the  Hokkaido  at  least  are  so  ripe.  Is  not  the 
Board’s  most  successful  work  in  the  world, 

“  Korea,”  almost  pure  “  Nevius  ”  plan?  When 
Mr.  Speer  and  Mr.  Grant  were  here  in  1897, 
they  urged  us  strongly  to  try  it  in  Japan.  Why 
does  the  Board  now  object  to  our  adopting  the 
suggestion  in  this  very  modified  form  ? — for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  plan,  the  annual  reduction  of 
10°/.  world  soon  replenish  the  only  temporarily 
diminished  Mission  funds  and  by  ten  years  the 
original  sum  would  again  be  in  our  hands,  i.e.  a, 
period  far  shorter  than  the  time  that  we  have 
spent  in  debating  this  question. 

Now  did  we  dream  of  any  other  goal  for  our 
converts  than  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 
See  the  amended  plan  of  Dr.  Verbeck  called  the 
“  Independent  Co-operation  Plan  in  my  pam¬ 
phlet  on  Co-operation  P.  13  which  P.  14 
provided  that  b  :  ”  the  Missions  shall  be  free  to 

“  form  new  groups  of  believers . with  the 

“  understanding  that  as  soon  as  these  groups 
“  decide  to  become  true  Churches  according  to 
“  be  Synods  definition  of  a  true  church  (viz.  one 
“  that  supports  its  own  pastor  and  pays  all  its 
“  own  expenses),  they  be  turned  over  to  the 
“  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan." 

“  c.  That  during  the  time  of  their  connection 
“  with  the  Mission  such  groups  of  believers 
“  having  no  official  and  legal  right  to  the  name 
“  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  they  shall 
“  not  officially  be  so  designated  ;  but  actually 
“  they  shall  be  baptized  into  and  instructed  in 
“  the  confession,  doctrine  and  form  of  govern- 
“  ment  of  that  Presbyterial  church  to  which 
“  they  shall  eventually  belong." 

You  can  not  fail  to  observe  that  in  this  and 
other  respects  this  plan  is  but  the  antitype  of 
the  Affiliation  plan  adopted  as  a  concession  to 
the  logic  of  events  by  the  “  Definition  ”  leadeis 
just  a  year  ago — which  is  as  follows  *.  (See  too  P.  ^.) 
Affiliation  Plan  of  the  Definition 
Leadens. 

Missions  formerly  known  as  Missions  Co¬ 
operating  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan, 
which  are  unable  to  become  Co-operating 
Mission  under  the  definition  of  the  Synod,  may 
apply  to  the  Synod  for  recognition  as  Affiliated 
(or  Belated)  Missions. _ _ _ 

*  This  would  tip  a  stop  toward  Mr.  Sakamoto’s  desire  for 
a  more  economical  handling  of  the  funds  by  Missionaries. 


1.  An  Affiliated  Mission  sincerely  accepts  the 
Confession  of  Paith,  Constitution  and  Canons  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  ;  and  trains  its 
converts  accordingly. 

2.  Men  desiring  to  engage  in  evangelistic  work 
under  the  direction  of  an  Affiliated  Mission  may 
apply  to  presbyter,  for  licensure  or  ordination. 
Such  licentiates  and  ministers  shall  be  subject  to 
the  discipline  of  the  presbytery  ;  but  they  shall 
not  have  the  privileges  of  either  full  or  associate 
members. 

3.  Dendokyokwai  and  kogijo  of  Affiliated  Mis¬ 
sions  shall  have  no  ecclesiastical  connection 
whatever  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  J apan  ; 
but  they  shall  be  included  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Church  as  belonging  to  Affiliated  Missions. 

4.  Affiliated  Missions  do  not  organize  churches 
(kyokwai)  ;  but  when  their  dendokyokwai  or 
kogijo  are  ready  for  organization  as  churches 
they  shall  apply  to  presbytery,  and  when  so 
organized  shall  be  churches  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan. 

Kajinosuke  Ibuka. 
Yushichi  Kumano. 

Kota  Hoshino. 

Jtjnsei  Arima. 

Tokyo,  June  25th,  1908. 

Independence  Plan. 

That  the  MacNair  Plan  was  one  of  Separa¬ 
tion  we  freely  concede,  but  that  therefore  it  was 
not  Co-operation  we  cannot  admit.  Mr.  Speer 
in  his  conception  of  Co-operation  as  embodied  in 
the  Council’s  action  of  1897  had  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  inherent  difference  in  function  and  there¬ 
fore  of  difference  in  responsibilities  of  the  Church 
and  the  Missions,  and  therefore  argued  for  a 
loose  informal  union,  but  he  still  called  this 
“  Co-operation.”  See  too  his  satisfaction  over  affi¬ 
liation  in  his  letter  of  Oct.  14,  1908,  quoted  P. 

Dr.  Verbeck’s  plan  quoted  above  contemplated 
mutual  freedom  of  action  between  the  Church 
and  the  Missions,  but  it  was  never  thought  of  as 
anything  but  a  plan  of  “  Co-operation,’  albeit 
“  Independent  Co  operation  ”  (See  my  pamphlet 
on  Co-operation  P.  13.) 

But  the  best  possible  proof  that  this  11  Separa¬ 
tion  ”  plan  is  a  genuine  working  Co-operation 
plan  is  the  fact  that  it  is  in  substance  the  plan 
the  A.B.C.F.M.  has  now  operated  very  success¬ 
fully  in  Japan  for  three  years  and  a  half.  , 

Dr.  Geo.  M.  Howland,  for  seventeen  years  an 
active  and  successful  Evangelistic  Missionary,  of 
the  Congregationalists,  in  the  Hokkaido,  writes 
in  his  recent  report  concerning  this  plan  as 
follows  : 
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“  The  most  characteristic  event  of  1908  in 
“  connection  with  the  Congregational  Churches 
“  is  the  “Completion  of  Self-Support,”  so  call- 
“  ed.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1906  the  Japanese  Congregational 
“  Church  (“  Kumiai  ”)  took  over  from  the  Ame- 
“  rican  Board  Mission  full  care  of  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  thirty-one  aided  Churches  (hitherto 
“  supported  by  the  A.B.C.F.M.) 

(The  Mission  still  continued  to  support  about 
an  equal  number  of  churches,  doing  its  work 
from  that  time  on  independently  from  the 
J apanese  Congregationalist  Churches.) 

‘  The  Mission  at  that  time  (1906)  made  a  grant 
“to  the  Japanese  Congregational  Church  of 
“  $4350  (gold)  to  be  paid  in  three  annual  instal- 
“  ments.  The  “Japan  Missionary  Society” 
“  (corresponding  to  our  “  Dendo  Kyoku  ”)  under- 
“  took  to  raise  at  least  $3000  (gold)  and  to  bring 
“  these  thirty-one  aided  Churches  to  self-support 
“  m  3  years,  on  by  the  end  of  1908.  The  results 
“  of  this  effort  for  “  perfecting  the  self-support  of 
“the  thirty-one  aided  Churches”  have  been  that 
up  to  Oct.  1 908,  eighteen  Churches  had  actually 
“  assumed  self-support,  four  had  declared  their 

intention  of  doing  so,  and  two _ were  expected 

“  to  attain  self-support  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

“  Thus  24  of  these  31  aided  Churches  had  been 
“  brought  to  financial  independence.  Six  more 
had  been  handed  over  to  the  “  Bukwai  ” 

“  (correspondinglroughly  to  our  Presbytery)  within 
“  whose  boundary  each  was  located.  Thus  only 
“  one  of  the  31  aided  churches  still  remains  de- 
“  pendent  upon  the  J  apanese  Missionary  Society.” 

George  M.  Bowland. 
Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan. 

March  13,  1909. 

To  show  how  completely  the  whole  American 
Board  Mission  of  J apan  believe  in  this  plan  of 
Independent  Co-operation,  let  me  quote  from  its 
annual  report  read  at  its  37th  Annual  Meeting 
at  Arima,  May  26,  1909  ;  quoted  in  the  Japan 
Weekly  Mail  of  June  12  :  “  Especially  pleasing 
“  were  the  many  conferences  that  gave  evidence 
“  of  the  successful  Co-operation  of  the  Mission  and 
the  Kumiai  Churches,  thus  further  establishing 
the  value  of  the  policy  that  maintains  complete 
“  mutual  independence  with  the  closest  co-opera- 
1  tive  activity.  ’  And  the  Bev.  I).  Ebina,  further 
emphasized  the  complete  success  of  this  policy  of 
Independent  Co-operation,  by  •making-a-motion , 
that  20  new  American  Missionaries  be  invited 
to  come  and  co-operate  with  the  Kumiai  body 
by  opening  up  20  more  independent  centres  of 
work. 
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.  However  to  our  unfeigned  surprise  the  Board 
ill  its  reply  to  us,  in  its  letter  of  Jan.  27  1908 
rejected  our  plan  of  Co-operation  by  Indepen¬ 
dence,  adopted  by  the  Mission  by  a  clear  2/3  vote 
— 12  to  8,  (the  8  dissenters  were  :  2  men  not  in 
Evangelistic  Work  and  5  single  ladies  all  engaged 
in  School-work,  the  remaining  vote  being 
that  of  a  man  in  Evangelistic  Work,  but  recently 
come,  and  having  had  as  yet  little  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  work  :  whereas  those  in  favour 
represented  all  the  Evangelistic  Workers  of  the 
Mission  including  three  of  its  veterans  *).  The 
Board,  then,  on  the  basis  of  a  report  made  by 
the  Japan  Committee,  suggested  that  the  Mission 
adopt  some  such  plan  as  the  one  Mr.  Johnson  ” 
“  bad  proposed,  i.e.  the  West  Japan  Definition 
Plan." 

May  I  ask  your  close  attention  from  this 
point.  For  it  is  here  that  the  curious  chain  of 
circumstances  begins  which  has  brought  about 
the  difference  in  judgment  between  our  Mission 
and  the  Board. 

The  Board  had  now  recommended  that  the 
Mission  adopt  the  Definition  Plan.  This  Board 
letter  of  Jan.  27,  1908  reached  us  in  the  Hok¬ 
kaido  late  in  February.  However  as  the  Mission 
had  hoth  at  the  Council  (along  with  the  other 
four  Missions)  and  at  the  Annual  Mission  Meet- 
ing  put  itself  on  record  as  being  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Definition,  and  as  the  Mission  had  agreed 
in  its  meeting  of  June  1st,  1907  that  Co-opera¬ 
tion  should  only  be  discussed  and  decided  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  Mission;  and  as  for¬ 
tunately — as  Mr.  Pierson  pointed  out  in  his  May 
27, 1908 letter  (See P.31  “the Board's  proposition 
was  a  “  suggestion  ",  and  not  an  ultimatum, — 
we  in  remote  Asahigawa  did  not  feel  impelled  to 
take  any  hasty  steps  in  the  matter  and  did  not 
at  once  respond  to  the  suggestion  “  to  send  in 
some  such  plan  as  Mr.  Johnson’s.” 

But  soon  after  this,  in  the  middle  of  March, 
1908,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  only  other  ordained 
Evangelistic  Missionary  in  the  Hokkaido,  was 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  antedate  his  furlough 
and  go  home.  But  before  sailing  he  spent  a 
month  in  Tokyo  During  this  month,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Mission  (which 
consists  of  all  the  men  in  the  Mission)  held 
several  meetings  March  23-25  at  which  the 
subject  of  Co-operation  was  discussed  and  Plans 
for  Co-operation  drawn  up.  This  was  a  breach 
of  the  agreement  made  by  the  Mission  at  its 

*  It  is  true  that  after  this  vote  had  been  taken  and 
recorded  1 12  to  8)  one  of  the  twelve  on  the  affirmative 
changed  his  opinion  the  next  morning  and  went  over  to 
the  negative.  He  too,  however,  was  a  man  in  school-work, 
and  a  new-comer.  The  vote  as  sent  home  read  11  to  8. 
this  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Report  of  the 
Japan  Committee  alludes  to  it  as  a  “close  rote." 
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meeting  of  June  1,  1907.  But  I  believe  this 
was  in  large  measure  inadvertently  so  *  It  was 
however  unfortunate,  that  Mr.  Pierson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  not  notified 
of  these  important  meetings.  Even  had  although 
his  work  would  have  prevented  him  from  taking 
the  journey  to  Tokyo,  he  should  have  had  the 
privilege  of  sending  in  his  contribution  to  the 
conferences  while  they  met  and  of  thus  affecting 
the  ultimate  vote,  as  well  as  of  sending  in  his 
protest  and  the  alternative  plan  he  afterwards 
proposed  at  a  time  when  this  might  have  done 
some  good.  As  it  was,  not  one  word  of  these 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  of  the 
Co-operation  Plans  they  adopted  March  25 
reached  us  till  May  5th,  fully  six  weeks  after¬ 
ward,  when  it  came  like  a  thunderbolt  in  the 
form  of  the  “  Johnson  ” — West  Japan  Plan  for 
the  Hokkaido  See  P  26  that  had  already  gone  the 
entire  rounds  of  the  Mission  including  all  the 
Hokkaido  members,  for  approval,  and  contained 
every  signature  in  it  but  our  own. 


*  It  seems  that  in  Tokyo  the  idea  prevailed  that  the 
Board’s  action  as  recorded  in  its  letter  of  Jan.  27,  1908  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  unequivocal  command  to  adopt  Co¬ 
operation  by  Definition.  This  however  was  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  misunderstanding.  What  the  Board  said  was  P.  3 : 

IV.  “It  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Mission,  accord¬ 
ingly  a  working  solution  of  the  problem  as  follows  (Italics 
mine)  (Then  follows  the  Johnson  Plan.)  Further  on,  it 
said  under  (1)  P.  3. 

“The  Board  would  suggest ”  accordingly  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Hokkaido  present . some  such  plan  as  the 

Johnson  Plan.” 

In  the  very  same  letter  under  VI.  in  connection  with  the 
Union  of  the  two  Missions  of  E.  and  W.  Japan,  the  Board 
uses  the  identical  phrase. 

VI.  “  The  Board  ventures  to  suggest  again  ” . the  unifica¬ 

tion  of  the  two  Missions. 

Now  no  one  in  the  2  Missions  has  as  yet  looked  upon 
this  “ Suggestion  ”  to  unite,  as  an  unalterable  command 
that  we  must  do  so,  and  not  a  step  has  heen  taken  in 
obedience  to  it,  though  a  year  and  a  half  have  now  elapsed. 
Why  should  the  phrase  mean  an  ultinatura  in  one  case  and 
not  in  the  other  ? 

That  the  Board  itself  did  not  look  upon  its  “ suggestion  ” 
in  the  light  of  an  irrevocable  decree  is  clearly  seen  from  a 
private  letter  written  by  Mr.  Speer,  March  30th,  1909  in 
which  he  says:  “I  was  happy  to  have  the  information 
“you  sent  regarding  the  present  stage  of  things  in  the 
“Church  on  the  subject  of  Co-operation.  (See  The  Year 
“  1908  in  the  Hokkaiko  by  Rev.  and  Mi’s.  G.  P.  Pierson 
“  pp.  28,  29,  30).  We  sluill  await  with  very  much  interest  the 
“  Mission’s  judgment  in  view  of  the  action  of  the  Board  taken 
“  last  December,  and  the  issue  of  its  negotiations  with  the 
“Dendo  Kyoku.”  (Italics  mine)  (The  action  of  Dec.,  190S 
was  owing  to  the  miscarriage  of  the  Affiliation  Plan  in  the 
Synod  of  1908  a  repetition  of  the  “suggestion  ”  of  Jan.  27. 
1908).  Now  a  proposition  that  is  addressed  to  the  11  judg¬ 
ment  ”  of  a  party  cannot  be  construed  into  a  command  to  be 
obeyed  by  that  party.  And  in  as  much  as  this  correspon¬ 
dence  was  not  supposed  to  be  couched  in  the  ceremonious 
and  Macchiavellian  language  of  oriental  state-papers  but 
represented  what  you  call  in  your  book  P.  207  the  “frank 
and  friendly  relations  between  the  Boards  and  the  Mis¬ 
sions,”  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Tokyo  Executive  Committee 
did  not  take  Mr.  Pierson’s  commonsense  view  that  “The 
“  fact  that  the  Board  only  suggest ■*  the  Plan,  and  the  further 
“  fact  that  it  was  sent  around  by  the  Mission  to  be  voted  on, 


Not  that  all  the  signatures  expressed  unquali¬ 
fied  approval  of  this  Plan  and  its  curious  straddle 
preamble.  On  the  contrary,  only  the  8  school- 
people  and  Mr.  Johnson  gave  it  an  unqualified 
“  Yea.”  All  the  8  Evangelistic  Workers,  the 
same  as  before  (See  P.  46-)  signified  their  real  ^ 
attitude  toward  it  as  one  of  mere  acquiescence  to 
the  wish  of  the  Board  by  the  words  : 

“  While  the  preceding  Plans  of  Co-operation 
“  are  adopted  by  the  Mission  the  following  mem- 
“  bers  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
“  embodied  in  them  and  accept  them  in  view  of 
“the  letter  of  the  Board  of  January  27,  1908.” 

The  vote  finally  went  home  in  this  form  : 


Yea, 


The  following  acquiesce 

IN  THE  WISH  OF  THE 

Board. 


Nay. 


Dr.  Tmbrie 
Mr  Johnson 
Mr.  Biillagh 
Mr.Reischauer 
Miss  Mill) ken 
Miss  Halsey 
Miss  Smith 
Miss  Monk 
Miss  Rose 


Dr.  Thompson  f 
Mrs.  Thompson! 
Mrs.  McCaulay  t 
Mr.  Landis 
Mrs.  Landis 
Miss  Youngmau 
Miss  West 
Mr.  MacNair 
Mrs.  MacNair 


Mr.  Pierson 
Mrs.  Pierson 


Before  tbis  vote  went  home,  however  we  were 
asked  by  wire  by  some  of  those  who  had  thus 
voted  (though  as  they  said  they  had  not  changed 
their  opinions  one  iota)  to  add  our  names  to  the 
acquiescence  column,  in  order  to  “  the  more  cons¬ 
picuously  show  our  real  convictions.”  But 
as  by  that  time  Mr.  Pierson  was  off  on  a  200 
mile  walking  tour  in  the  wilds  of  Kitami,  inac¬ 
cessible  by  letter  or  telegram,  and  as  I  could  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the  question 
alone,  I  wired  back  :  “  George  away,  inaccessible, 
dispatch  letter  ”  When  Mr.  Pierson  returned  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  him  say  that  he 
would  have  replied  :  “  Dispatch  letter  without 
change  of  vote," — we  two  preferring  to  record 
our  convictions  with  a  plain  “  No  "  and  let  it  go 
at  that. 

Mr.  Pierson  hud  however  before  he  left  home 
immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  “  Johnson  ” 
plan,  availed  himself  of  his  privilege  as  “  a 
member  of  the  Hokkaido  field  ”  to  draw  up  a 
plan  of  Co-operation  embodying  his  views  which 
he  sent  to  the  Mission  and  Board  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letters  of  May  7,  and  May  20,  1908. 


“indicate  that  the  acceptance  or  disapproval  of  the  Plan 
“rests  with  the  Mission,  and  that  accordingly  the  Plan  is 
“  debatable.” 

t  These  members  of  the  Mission  affixed  an  even 
stronger  rider  to  their  names  expressive  of  their  extreme 
reluctance  to  thus  adopt  the  Definition  even  under  pressure 
of  the  Board’s  letter. 
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Mr.  Pierson’s  Plan  of  Co-operation 
Preamble : 

As  the  Synod  has  invited  plans  of  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  the  East  Japan  Mission  herewith  presents 
the  following. 

PLAN  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

1.  The  Mission  and  the  Hokkaido  Presbytery 
shall  each  appoint  a  Committee  on  Co-operation. 

2.  Each  party  shall  determine  the  number  of 
the  members  of  its  own  Committee,  but  the  Mis- 
sion  shall  not  appoint  a  greater  number  than 
that  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  in  full 
standing  ;  and  the  Presbytery  shall  not  appoint 
a  greater  number  than  that  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Mission  engaged  in  work  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Presbytery,  both  Japanese  and  Missionary 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  he  present  on 
the  field. 

3.  The  above  Committees  shall  together  cons¬ 
titute  a  Joint  Committee  for  the  consultation 
on  all  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Mission  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  as  indicated  in  the 
following  articles. 

4.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  consult  regard¬ 
ing  the  appointment,  dismissal,  salaries  and 
regular  traveling  expenses  of  Japanese  Evange¬ 
lists  ;  the  opening,  renting,  and  closing  of 
preaching-places  ;  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  given 
Dendo-kyokwai  (Churches  aided  by  the  Mission), 
It  shall  consult  annually  about  the  Mission 
estimates  connected  with  the  above  items. 

5.  The  executive  responsibility  of  the  work 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Mission. 

6.  This  plan  may  be  modified  at  any  time  by 
common  consent  of  the  Synod  acting  thro’  the 
Dendo  Kyoku  and  the  East  J apan  Mission  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  acting  with 
the  concurrence  of  its  Board  of  Foreign  Missions ; 
and  it  may  be  terminated  by  either  party  upon  a 
year’s  notice.” 

Geo.  P.  Pierson. 
Asahigawa,  Hokkaido,  May  7,  1908. 

Mr.  Pierson’s  Letter  to  the  Mission 
about  Co-operation.* 

Asashigawa  Hokkaido, 

May  7,  1908. 

To  the  East  Japan  mission. 

Dear  Friends. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Plan  of  Co¬ 
operation  recommended  by  the  Board  for  the 

,  *  Co,Ples  °f  this  letter  were  sent  to  the  Board  and  to  the 
uapan  Committee. 


Hokkaido,  sent  to  the  Hokkaido  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ex.  Com.  of  the  Mission. 

The  fact  that  the  Board  only  suggests  the 
Plan  and  the  further  fact  that  it  was  sent  around 
by  the  Mission  to  be  voted  on,  indicate  that  the 
acceptance  or  disapproval  of  the  Plan  rests  with 
the  Mission,  and  that  accordingly  the  Plan  is 
debatable. 

In  any  event  as  the  Plan  concerns  the  Hok¬ 
kaido  only  and, — for  the  present  year  at  least _ 

probably  myself  alone  ;  furthermore,  since  five  of 
the  six  present  stations  are  likely  to  be  per¬ 
manently  in  my  charge,  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  stating  my  objections  to  the  Plan. 

Allow  me  to  note  in  passing  that  Mr. 
Johnson,  on  account  of  his  health  which  forbids 
much  touring,  contemplates  putting  his  main 
effort  on  the  Muroran-Mombetsu  field,  and  has 
expressed  to  me  a  quasi  wish  that  I  keep  the 
Takigawa  field.  Also  let  me  state  plainly  that 
I  am  farthest  from  objecting  to  co-operation  as 
such  :  rather  I  believe  a  real  co-operation  exists, 
has  existed,  and  I  trust  always  mayexist. 

-i— understand-  the— Preamble-  tB-praeticall-y 
accept-the  Synod’s  -Definition  i.e.  the  » Imbrie 
Definition.  I  am  objecting  to  these  words  in  the 
Preamble  of  the  Plan,  to  wit : — recognizing  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  the  general  care  (which  I 
believe  to  mean,  as  the  Japanese  stands,  ad- 
ministiative  control)  of  all  the  evangelistic  work 
done  within  the  Church  or  in  connection  with 
it  etc.”  to  the  end  of  the  Preamble.  In  section 
4  I  object  to  the  word  “  decide,"  and  the  last 
part  of  the  section  I  do  not  like.  (For  other 
objections  see  p.  96  of  this  letter. 

I  am  asked  to  subscribe  to  a  definition  of,  and 
claim  to,  a  right  of  the  Church,  and  I  am 
constrained  to  shew  cause  why  I  dissent : _ 

1.  I  believe  the  Church  has  no  right  over 
work  it  neither  originates  nor  supports. 

(a)  Unquestionably  it  has  some  *righfs  over 
such  work. 

When  in  the  pursuance  of  my  work  I  baptize 
converts  and  ask  them  to  assent  to  the  Creed 
and  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  then 
undoubtedly  the  Church  begins  to  have  some 
rights  overthese  people.  When  I  employ 
evangelists  and  look  to  the  Presbytery  for 
discipline  etc.,  here  again  the  Church  has  rights 
over  my  evangelists.  When  I  put  up  the 
Church's  name  over  my  preaching-place  I  am 
claiming  the  privileges  of  the  Church’s  name. 
So  it  appears  that  the  Church  has  considerable 
rights  over  what  I  call  my  work.  I  supply  my 
people  with  a  preacher  and  a  preaching-place, 
but  I  cannot  supply  them  with  church  stand¬ 
ing  and  rights.  I  have  gifts  and  rights 
in  my  sphere  and  the  Church  has  gifts  and 


rights  in  its  sphere.  I  must  not  usurp 
ecclesiastical  functions,  nor  must  the  Church 
usurp  my  administrative  functions.  In  the 
Hokkaido  the  Church  at  present  provides  for 
one  man  at  a  cost  of  360  yen  and  the  Mission  for 
six  of  the  seven  supported  evangelists  at  a  cost 
of  3100  yen  ($1,550  gold). 

When  however  the  local  congregation  can  do 
for  itself  what  I  have  been  doing  for  it,  by  reason 
of  its  coming  of  age,  it  has  then  ipso  facto 
independence  of  Mission  administration,  and  the 
Church  has  new  rights  over  it.  Until  that  time 
the  Church  has  over  this  congregation  a  right 
only  to  “  a  voice  ” — say,  even  a  one  third  vote 
perhaps  in  the  Mission’s  administration  of  its 
affairs. 

(b)  The  Church  may  have  of  course  have  rights 
the  Mission  may  choose  to  concede.  Such 
rights,  however,  do  not  antedate  concession  ;  if 
the  Mission  chooses  to  grant  gifts  of  money  or 
administrative  authority,  these  gifts  and  grants 
become  proper  rights.  The  Church,  because 
sound  and  true,  has  moral  right  to  our  time 
effort  prayer  and  life.  But  we  like  herself  have 
been  entrusted  certain  powers  and  funds,  and 
each  is  responsible  for  its  own.  With  regard  to 
the  Preamble  in  the  “  Johnson  Plan.” 

(2)  It  is  impossible  to  concede  the  Church  the 
administrative  control  of  all  our  work  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  control  of  half.  You  can’t 
give  it  all  away  and  keep  half. 

(3)  Moreover  it  seems  as  though  the  Board 
did  not  wish  us  to  yield  veto  power,  thus  : — 

In  the  report  of  the  Four  Boards’  Conference 
on  Co-operation,*  recently  received,  we  read  : — 

*  RESOLATION 

ADOPTED  BY 

The  4  Boards  (Dutch  Reformed,  German  Reformed, 

N.  Prebyterian,  S.  Presbyterian)  on  the  subject  of 
Cooperation. 

At  a  Conference  in  New  York, 

Jan.  31,  1908. 

1.  We  rejoice  in  the  strength  and  independence  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  and  we  are  united  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  soon  be  able,  with  the  other  Churches  in  Japan, 
to  take  up  the  whole  task  of  the  evangelization  of  the 
country. 

2.  But  in  view  of  the  unreached  sections  of  the  country 
and  the  great  unevangelized  multitudes,  we  cannot  feel  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  Churches  of  the  West  is  at  an 
end,  as  yet. 

3.  We  must,  therefore,  go  on  for  the  present  with  our 
work,  as  frequently  requested  by  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan,  and  we  feel  that  we  must  go  on  in  a  real  co-operation 
with  the  Church  of  Christ. 

4.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  set  forth,  now, 
any  ultimate  theory  of  Mission  co-operation,  but  we  see 
nothing  in  the  action  of  the  Synod  which  should  prevent 
the  effort  at  cooperation  on  our  part. 

5.  And  we  strongly  recommend  to  our  Boards  the 
acceptance  of  the  Synod’s  definition  as  a  working  theory, 
and  ask  the  Boards  to  advise  their  Missions  to  prepare 
plans  of  co-operation,  adapted  to  the  situation  of  each,  and 


“  Tbe  Ex.  Com.  of  the  South.  Pres.  B'd. 
calls  tbe  attention  of  tbe  Missions  to  tbe  follow¬ 
ing  principle,  viz.  Tbe  foreign  missionary  can- 
“  not  place  himself  or  tbe  use  of  trust  funds  placed 
“  in  bis  bands  by  the  Home  Church,  at  the 
“dictation  of  tbe  native  Church  authorities,  with- 
“  out  reserving  to  lmnself,  as  the  responsible  agent 
“  of  the  Home  Church,  the  ultimate  decision  as 
“  to  where  and  how  he  conscientiously  believes  his 
“  own  labors  and  the  funds  in  his  hands  may  be 
“  so  applied  as  to  best  promote  the  interests  of 
“  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

Mr.  Speer  adds  : — (evidently  believing  that  the 
Mission  might  accept  the  Definition  and  still 
retain  the  veto)  “  We  do  not  understand  that  this 
“resolution  contravenes  the  Six  Resolutions.” 
But  these  Resolutions  strongly  recommend  the 
acceptance  of  the  Synod’s  Definition,  and  the 
Synod’s  definition  claims  Synod’s  right  to  all 
the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Mission.)  Hence  as 
a  Mission  we  can  hardly  consent  to  a  Plan 
which  places  out  of  our  hands  the  balance  of 
power.  If  it  be  said  in  reply  that  the  Mission 
reserves  the  right  to  annul  the  Plan  on  a  year’s 
notice,  we  reply  that  the  Mission  should  not 
then  consent  to  the  principle  of  Synod’s  right. 


to  submit  such  plans  to  the  Dendo  Kyoku  after  their 
approval  by  the  Home  Boards. 

6.  We  view,  with  great  regret,  any  suggestion  of  the 
possibility  of  a  division  in,  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  not 
only  cannot  lend  our  approval  or  support  in  any  way  to 
such  suggestions,  but  we  advise  our  Boards  and  missionaries 
to  discountenance  such  proposals  wherever  the  may  origi¬ 
nate. 

NOTE  :  The  Exec.  Com.  of  the  South.  Pres.  Bd.  calls 
the  attention  of  the  Missions  to  the  following  principle, 
viz. — 

“The  foreign  missionary  who  does  not  become  a  bona- 
fide  member  of  the  native  church  remains  necessarily 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  his  home  Church, 
and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Home  Church  through  its 
Mission  Board  (or  Committee)  by  whom  he  is  appointed, 
and  supported,  as  to  his  personal  laborsund  as  to  the  use  of 
all  funds  entrusted  to  him  for  the  work.  So  long  as  the 
native  Church  needs  and  accepts  the  aid  of  his  home 
Church  ministered  through  him,  he  is  expected  to  work  in 
harmony  with  it,  to  consult  with  its  authorities  aud  refrain 
from  doing  things  of  which  they  would  disapprove.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  cannot  properly  enter  into  any  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  native  Church,  subjecting  himself  to  its  control  in 
such  a  way  as  would  nullify  the  power  of  control  still  retained 
over  him  by  his  home  Church .  He  cannot  properly  place  him¬ 
self  or  the  use  of  the  trust  funds  placed  in  his  hands  by  the 
Home  Church ,  at  the  dictation  of  the  authorities  of  the  native 
Church,  without  reserving  to  himself,  as  the  responsible  agent 
of  the  Horae  Church,  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  whe  e  and 
how  he  conscientiously  believes  his  own  labors  and  the  funds  in 
his  hands  may  be  so  applied  as  best  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

We  do  not  understand  that  this  action  contravenes 
the  six  reslutions  which  were  approved  by  the  Ex.  Com. 
We  understand  it  to  be  a  statement  of  the  general  view  of 
tbe  Exec.  Com.  which  the  Com.  does  not  feel  to  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  resolutions  and  with  action  by  its 
West  Japan  mission  in  conformity  with  tbe  resolu¬ 
tions. 


Principles  do  not  exist  for  this  day  and  train 
only, — as  Mr.  Pieters  has  pointed  out.  If  we 
admit  the  word  “  kwankatsu  ”  (administrative 
control)  or  even  “  daitai  ni  oite  kwankatsu  ” 
(administrative  control  in  general),  we  hive  at 
best  meagre  rights  left  us;  certainly  no  veto 
power.  II  a  milder  word  than  “  administrative 
—control  ”  could  be  used  it  would  relieve  the 
situation  somewhat. 

(4)  It  is  not  necessary  or  wise  to  concede  our 
right. 

(a)  In  an  open  Mission  field  each  missionary 
has  an  inherent  right  to  his  own  definite  block 
of  woik  its  responsibilities  and  its  administra¬ 
tion.  He  would  be  a  proud  and  foolish  man, 
who  would  seek  no  advice,  but  having  advised,' 
let  him  shoulder  the  responsibility  and  ad¬ 
minister.  I  in  my  field  supreme  and  respon¬ 
sible,  Mr.  Shimizu  (pastor  of  the  self-sustaining 
Presby.  Church  in  Sapporo)  in  his,  and  the 
Ladies  in  the  Schools.  Suppose  that  I  should 
claim  the  right  to  sit  in  Mr.  Shimizu’s  session, 
or  suppose  you  rewrite  the  Plan  substituting 
“  Schools  ”  for  “  Evangelistic  work,”  could  the 
Ladies  consent?  True,  the  Schools  do  not 
have  the  Church  s  name  on  their  gates,  but  they 
are  supported  by  the  same  Plome  Church  and 
work  for  the  same  Church  in  Japan.  I  own 
my  field.  The  very  endowment  of  a  trust 
implies  responsibility  for  its  administration  on 
the  part  of  the  one  entrusted.  Sometimes  two 
heads  are  not  better  than  one. 

(b)  It  is  not  zoise  to  concede  our  right,  because 
of  certain  tendencies.  We  wish  to  bear  frank 
and  cordial  testimony  to  the  evangelical  character 
of  our  preachers.  They  are,  however,  constantly 
assailed  by  all  the  heresies  of  the  evil  one! 
There  are  certain  tendencies  in  our  Church,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  that  we  do  not  like  to  see— the 
tendency  to  seek  for  few  high  priced  evangelists 
rather  than  a  larger  number  of  those  of  lesser 
gifts  ;  the  tendency  to  look  to  the  educated  and 
the  people  of  influence  as  desirable  converts  ;  the 
tendency  to  regard  the  masses  as  somewhat 
hopeless ;  the  tendency  to  center  effort  on 
the  group  of  Christians  alrerdy  gathered  ;  the 
tendency,  again,  on  the  part  of  some  missionaries 
to  make  missionary  work  co-terininous  with  the 
founding  ol  the  Church.  All  these  tendencies 
are,  I  believe,  real  and  would  be  further  ac¬ 
centuated  by  recognizing  the  Synod’s  “  right  to 
administrative  control  over  all  our  evangelistic 
work.  Why  accept  the  claim  to  a  right  that 
seems  so  questionable,  and  why  invite  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  plan  that  may  mean  little  more  to  the 
Church  than  the  Mission’s  conceding  the  loose 
ends  of  the  reins  ? 

(c)  Again,  there  is  surely  coming  a  new  era 


in  the  evangelization  of  Japan — the  Great  Era. 
The  Samurai  work  is  fairly  begun  :  Now  for 
the  Heimvn  !  Nevius-plan  or  paid-helper  plan 
— the  Common  People  are  fairly  stretching  out 
their  hands  and  to  our  Church  and  to  our 
Mission.  You  can  hardly  take  a  trip  into  the 
country,  or  a  walk  in  the  city,  or  a  step  into  your 
Parlor  without  feeling  it  and  seeing  it.  Where 
are  the  men  of  conviction,  endurance  and  Spiri¬ 
tuality  sufficient  for  this  conquest?  Hitherto 
the  Church  and  ourselves  have  taken  only  the 
outposts.  The  land  lies  more  invitingly  open 
to  us  than  Caanan  did  to  Joshua.  Accept  the 
Synod’s  definition  with  its  implications,  and  you 
reduce  the  missionary  to  something  like  the 
status  of  a  paid  helper.  God  forbid  that  he  should 
ever  even  desire  to  bemore  than  a  servant  or  servant 
of  servants.  But  the  fact  is  that  at  least  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  the  land  look  upon  him  as  a  man 
of  character  and  the  fons  et  origo  of  the  Teaching. 
This  I  say  fully  conscious  of  the  ability,  labour, 
faith  and  patience  of  the  Japanese  ministers  and 
preachers.  I  am  simply  stating  a  fact  and  a 
fact  of  strategic  importance.  It  is  worth  while 
for  the  Missionary  to  use  this  prestige  that  the 
work  of  his  predecessors  and  his  own  work  have 
gained  for  him.  The  Board  itself  has  urged  us  to 
take  this  view  of  ourselves  i.e.  to  be  leaders-  - 
leaders,  of  course,  not  in  the  established  Church 
but  in  the  out-field.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
missionary  vis-a-vis  the  40  odd  million  Common 
People.  I  am  not  saying  we  are  the  Peter, 
James  and  John,  while  our  Japanese  brethren 
are  the  less  recorded  majority  of  the  Apostolic 
group.  Easily  some  day  a  prophet  may  arise 
among  the  Japanese.  His  meat  need  be  no 
more  than  locusts  and  wild  honey  (and  pro¬ 
phetic  men  do  now  and  then  appear  in  our 
midst).  When  that  prophet  does  appear  we 
will  gladly  take  a  back  seat :  we  do  it  now. 

Except  for  the  tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
write  “Japanese”  before  Christ,  the  Japanese 
are  capable  in  character,  doctrine  and  experience 
of  managing  their  own  Church.  We  rejoice  that 
they  are,  but  for  the  immediate  and  direct 
urging  the  claims  of  Christ  on  the  unconverted, 
the  missionary  is  still  worthy  of  untrammelled 
leadership  in  his  part  of  the  regions  beyond.  My 
limited  personal  experience  has  been  that  pre¬ 
achers  and  evangelists  do  not  seem  to  have  the 
idea  of  telling  everyone  everywhere  and  always 
the  Gospel  story.  This  has  been  most  dis¬ 
appointing.  They  seem  to  make  the  pastoral 
idea  ideal.  I  have  seldom  seen  pastors  or  evange¬ 
lists  distributing  tracts  or  evangelisticrdly  calling 
from  house  to  house,  for  example  on  all  the  un¬ 
believers  of  a  neighborhood.  The  Mission  work 
of  the  future,  by  all  the  signs  of  the  times,  lies 
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undoubtedly  in  frontier  work.  The  vast  field  is 
hardly  touched  ;  it  belongs  in  large  share  to  the 
missionary  and  his  helpers.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  get  our  eyes  off  of  the  Church  and  on 
the  Japanese  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
of  the  Mission  who  have  to  do  with  field  work 
could  do  a  more  efficient  work,  if,  while  consult¬ 
ing  conscientiously,  they  still  retained  veto-power. 

We  are  not  stickling  for  any  scheme  :  plenty 
of  work  is  possible  under  any  scheme,  but  let  us 
not  call  a  privilege  a  right  nor  lightly  deed  away 
a  right  we  may  have  no  right  to  yield. 

I  should,  therefore,  like  to  offer  an  amendment 
or  substitute  plan  for  the  Plan  proposed  : — (See 
page  31,  of  this  letter.) 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Synod  will  not  accept 
such  a  plan.  But  that  is  not  the  question  :  the 
question  is  whether  the  plan  is  just  and  right.  If 
the  definition  which  the  Synod  have  adopted 
makes  a  claim  which  is  not  morally  defensible 
(and  the  question  is  not  an  academic  one),  can 
the  Mission  consent  to  such  a  claim?  If  it  is 
not  lawful  it  is  not  expedient.  As  the  old  De¬ 
finition  is  not  satisfactory,  why  not  trv  for  a  new 
one.  Certainly  the  Synod  would  not  stand  for 
infallibility.  Put  the  right  word  for  “  kwankatsu  ” 
and  make  compulsory  the  Mission’s  promise  to 
consult  on  allinajor  matters,  and  I  feel  confident 
you  would  have  our  whole  Missions  “  cordially  ” 
consenting. 

Why  may  not  the  Missions  too  define  what 
they  understand  by  Co-operation?  Tentatively 
how  would  something  of  this  sort  do : — A  co-oper¬ 
ating  Mission  is  one  which  cordially  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  Synod  to  the  supreme  ecclesias¬ 
tical  control,  and,  the  entire  administration  of 
all  evangelistic  work  done  within  the  Church  or 
in  connection  with  it,  as  far  as  it  partly  or  wholly 
supports  such  work  (the  degree  of  support  in  the 
case  of  Mission-aided  churches  to  be  determined 
by  the  Church  and  the  Mission),  and  which 
solicits  the  privileges  of  the  Church’s  name  and 
Courts  in  matters  of  organization  (of  preaching- 
places  etc.)  and  discipline,  pledging  itself  to 
consult  with  a  committee  of  the  Japanese  resident 
members  of  the  local  Presbytery  on  (a)  all  major 
matters  concerning  choice  of  fields,  employment, 
salaries,  regular  travelling  expenses,  dismission 
etc.  of  evangelists,  and  ( b )  each  year  on  the 
Mission  estimates  a  far  as  they  relate  to  the  above 
items.  A  co-operating  Church  is  one  which, 
accepting  the  aid  of  a  Mission  that  agrees  to  its 
Creed,  Constitution  and  Canons,  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  Mission  to  the  administrative  control 
of  all  evangelistic  work  supported  by  the  Mission 
(except  such  control  as  the  Mission  may  concede 
the  Church),  and  which  lends  to  the  Mission 
work  (preaching  places,  etc.)  its  name,  and  its 


Courts  for  the  examination,  licensing  and 
disciplining  of  evangelists,  at  the  same  time 
expecting  an  agreement  on  the  Mission’s 
part  to  (a)  consult  on  all  matters  of  major  im¬ 
portance,  pertaining  to  the  choice  and  abandon¬ 
ment  of  fields,  the  employment,  salaries,  regular 
travelling  expenses,  and  dismission  of  evangelists, 
etc.,  and  ( b )  to  consult  annually  about  the  Mission 
estimates  connected  with  above  items,  with  a 
committee  of  the  (resident)  members  of  the  local 
Presbytery. 

In  conclusion  : — I  believe  the  most  just  and 
real  co-operation  is  attained  where  the  actual  his¬ 
toric  co-operation  of  decades  is  f  rankly  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

I  protest  that  there  has  been  for  the  forty 
years  of  missionary  history  here,  intense,  genuine, 
vital  co-operation  with  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
brain,  blood,  nerve  and  life.  To  be  blind  to  it  is 
pitiable. 

The  best  results  are  secured,  I  believe,  where 
under  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  Japanese 
Church  as  the  right  hand,  and  the  Missions  as 
the  left  hand,  do  a  parallel  and  common  work. 
This  is  not  separation  :  co-operation  is  corporation. 
There  is  real  solidarity.  The  aim  is  one  ;  the 
functions  differ :  the  result  is  a  living  growing 
Church,  that  draws  its  life  and  strength  from 
within.  Let  the  Missions  push  the  work  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Church  until  of  its  own 
strength  the  Church  with  its  own  men  and 
means  can  guarantee  the  evangelization  of  all 
the  unconverted,  or  until  that  day  when  the 
money  now  used  by  the  Board  in  sustaining  its 
Missions  can  be  better  employed  in  directly  sup¬ 
porting  evangelists  or  in  gifts  to  the  Japanese 
Church.  God  speed  the  day  and  bless  the 
Church. 

Bespectfully, 

Geo.  P.  Pierson. 


Mr.  Pierson’s  Letter  to  Mr.  Speer 
May  20,  1908. 

Accompanying  hls  Plan  of  Co-operation 
for  the  Hokkaido. 

Dear  Mr.  Speer,  Asahigawa,  Hokkaido, 

May  20,  1908. 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
the  Mission.  The  gist  of  it  is  that  I  can’t  con¬ 
sent  to  the  implied  or  avowed  principle  that 
the  Synod  hrts  a  “  right  ”  to  the  control  of  all 
the  Evangelistic  work  done  by  the  Missions,  and 
1  do  not  like  the  idea  of  giving  a  balanced  com¬ 
mittee  the  power  to  decide. 
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Besides,  I  think  we  have  had  and  do  have  the 
most  genuine  co-operation  for  all  these  years. 

The  Synod  ought  not  to  take  such  arbitrary 
ground,  or  the  framer  of  the  Definition  should 
not  take  such  a  position.  It  seems  to  me  impos¬ 
sible  to  consent  to  all  these  three  words  at  one 
time,  viz  :  “  right ,  administrative  control,”  and 
“  all  evangelistic  work  of  the  Mission."  If  you 
said  “ privilege ,”  “  counsel,”  and  all  evangelistic 
work  of  the  Mission,  that  would  seem  normal 
and  just. 

Practically  we  are  co-operating,  and  both 
Church  and  Mission  have  all  they  can  do  and 
more  in  this  Island.  Occasionally  a  practical 
question  emerges  in  which  case  a  sympathetic 
hearing,  a  few  questions,  an  exchange  of  views, 
and  the  matter  left  for  decision  with  the  agent 
on  the  premises  and  a  peaceful  solution  ensues. 
Our  present  machinery  suffices  and  the  question 
of  authority  ought  to  be  left  with  the  sources  of 

Powe}' . But  I  claim  the  privilege  of  being 

surprised  when  I  am  told  that  during  the  last 
twenty  years  I  have  not  been  co-operating  with 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

Moreover  all  the  mathematics  and  logic  in  me 
rise  up  against  that  claim  of  “  right."  It  would 
be  a  sad  sight  to  see  a  missionary  or  a  mission 
doing  or  attempting  to  do  high  handed  acts  out 
here,  and  such  is  farthest  from  the  attitude  I 
wish  to  assume.  I  am  too  conscious  of  my  own  in¬ 
sufficiency  to  wish  to  lord  it  over  any  body,  and 
I  feel  that  our  principal  work,  is  spiritual.  If  we 
aren’t  spiritual,  we  aren't  worthy.  I  don’t  think 
I  care  for  the  power  that  tne  keys  to  the 
money-box  gives,  nor  for  any  reputation  of  an 
office  or  name.  I  am  only  giving  you  in  the 
accompanying  letter  an  expression  of  my  feeling 
against  a  claim  that  I  feel  hurts  the  claimant. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tian  to,  the  New  Era.  So  far  from  thinking 
of  “  giving  up,”  we  want  to  begin  plans  for  a 
wide  campaign.  And  what  we  need  is  Prophets ! 
In  individual  lives,  in  churches,  in  Missions, 

“  there  is  a  tide  which  taken  at  the  flow  ” . 

It  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  that  repeatedly  in 
my  own  experience,  when  to  have  seen  clearly, 
to  have  been  strong,  to  have  advanced,  would 
have  been  to  have  achieved  !  But  the  blurring 
of  the  vision,  the  too  cautions  “  counting  the 
cost  ’  (which  certainly  does  not  mean  in  Christ’s 
parable  applying  the  probabilities  of  the  world 
to  affairs  of  the  Kingdom)  the  glance  at  self, 
have  shut  one  up  to  the  mediocre. 

Now  we  have  a  great  field,  I  have  vision 
enough  to  see  its  magnitude  and  possibilities. 
What  is  the  Home  Church  going  to  do  ? 

......  Believe  me  the  common  people  of  Japan 

will  listen  to  a  prophet.  Shame  on  us  that  we 


haven  t  more  of  the  fire  !  It  is  easy  to  transfer 
responsibility.  I  think  the  responsibility  for 
lack  of  vision  and  achievement  should  be  spread 
evenly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  Home 
Church,  and  the  Church  in  Japan,  and  the 
Missionaries.  A  certain  man  once  wrote  some- 
thing  about  causes  that  lay  “  down  at  the 
bottom  of  our  prayerless  lives  ”  (Is  Miss  Gardner 
with  you?  You  had  better  send  her  out  to 
pray  !) 

Isn  t  it  true  that  the  city  of  Washington  might 
easily  have  been  taken  during  the  War,  atone 
time,  if  the  Coniederates  had  only  known  it  ? 

So  might  Japan  be  taken.  Pray  that  pro¬ 
phets  may  arise  here.  What  a  chance!  The 
chance  of  centuries  in  Japan !  If  the  Home 
Church  would  only  pray  adequately  for  our 
Christians,  our  preachers,  and  ourselves !  Mr. 
Sakamoto  prayed  for  himself,  and  others  prayed 
for  him,  and  the  result  was  the  great  Revival  in 
Tokachi  Prison. 

Faithfully, 

George  P.  Pierson. 

Mr.  Pierson’s  plan  then  too  went  the  rounds 
of  the  Mission,  but  unfortunately  six  weeks  too 
late,  with  “  the  result  that  although  all  the  eight 
“  acquiescers  in  the  “  Johnson  Plan  ”  fully 
approved  of  Mr.  Pierson’s  plan,  only  3  of  them 
added  their  names  on  it  to  ours.  However  the 
Mission  decided  June  5,”  that  both  plans,  with 
signatures,  should  be  sent  home  to  the  Board. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  about  June  10,  Mr. 
Pierson’s  Plan  being  signed  by 

Mr.  Pierson  Mrs.  Thompson 

Mrs.  Pierson  Mrs.  McCaulay 

Dr.  Thompson 

and  the  “  Johnson  West  Japan  Plan  ”  signed 
as  described  on  P.  3 1> 

In  his  letters  of  January  27  “  Mr.  Speer 
quotes  the  Board  as  saying  in  effect.”  “  The 
“  Board  understands  that  the  majority  of  the 
“  members  of  the  Mission  living  in  tire  Hokkaido 
“  favor  Co-operation  by  Definition."  As  a  bare 
statement  of  fact  it  is  right  to  record  that  at  the 
time  of  this  decision  the  voting  members  of  the 
Hokkaido  consisted  of  6  people.  Of  these  3 
were  ladies  in  school-work,  two  of  whom  said 
on  seeing  Mr.  Pierson’s  plan— “  If  this  had 
“  come  first  we  would  have  voted  for  it,  but  as 
“  we  have  voted  for  the  other,  its  now  to  late 
“ to  change.  What  a  pity  it  didn’t  come 
”  sooner  !  ”  Of  the  remaining  3  people  who  are 
in  evangelistic  work,  one  Mr.  Johnson  had  only 
lived  in  the  Hokkaido  a  little  over  four  years  ;  of 
these,  two  had  been  given  to  close  and  very 
successful  language-study,  but  for  more  than  one 
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year  he  was  disabled,  from  ill  health, — this  leaves 
just  one  year  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  actual 
Evangelistic  Work.  He  announced  too  that  he 
felt  he  was  not  fitted  for  rough  touring  work 
and  that  on  his  return  he  hoped  to  confine  his 
efforts  to  his  residence  town  of  Muroran.  Mr. 
Pierson  has  done  evangelistic  work  for  21  years, 
during  15  years  of  which  he  has  been  in  sole 
charge  of  the  work  in  the  Hokkaido. 

The  Mission  now  eagerly  waited  for  the 
Board’s  verdict  on  the  two  Plans,  when  suddenly 
on  June  25,  1908  like  a  ray  of  light  on  a  dark 
day  appeared  the  Communication,  about  Affi¬ 
liated  Missions  signed  by  3  of  the  Definition 
leaders  and  one  other,  and  extending  the  olive- 
branch  of  peace  in  the  form  of  an  Affiliation 
plan  as  an  alternative  to  the  Dejbiilion.’' — 
This  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at  one  stroke.  The 
news  reached  the  Hokkaido  July  4,  and  never 
was  a  gladder  Independence-day  celebrated  by 
more  grateful  hearts. 

It  was  really  true,  for  sure  enough  the  Fukuin 
Shimpo  not  only  printed  this  communication 
early  in  July — but  a  week  earlier  June  25  came 
out  with  an  independent  plan  of  Affiliation  by 
Mr.  Uemura,  followed  up  by  an  editorial  in 
which  he  severely  critized  the  West  Japan  Mis¬ 
sion,  the  only  one  that  had  adopted  Co-operation 
by  Definition,  and  its  “  imperfect  and  futile  plan, 
“  admitted  that  “  this  question  of  Co-operation 
“  had  thus  become  the  source  of  confusion  and 
“  had  reached  its  most  acute  point,  and  conceded 
“  that  “  the  natural  and  right  way  (was)  to  let 
“  foreign  Missionaries  control  their  own  work 
“  and  do  freely  what  they  do.” 

But  both  Plan  and  editorial  are  so  illuminat¬ 
ing,  and  reveal  so  clearly  the  fact  that  this  letter 
would  fain  “  draw  into  the  sunlight  from  the 
realms  of  mist  and  clouds  with  which  it  has  been 
befogged  ” — viz. — that  the  heart  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan  does  not  believe  in  the  Defi¬ 
nition  and  is  sick  and  tired  of  having  Definition 
Co-operation  forced  upon  it  by  a  tyrannons 
minority — that  I  append  both  in  full. 

The  Uemuba  Affiliation  Plan. 

“  Fukuin  Shimpo  ”  of  June  25,  1908. 

Missionaries  of  other  churches,  who  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  confession  of  faith  and  the  church 
government  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan, 
and  who  desire  to  contribute  to  her  development, 
may,  upon  application  of  the  Boards  that  sent 
them  out,  come  into  intimate  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  Church  in  evangelistic  work, 
and  may  be  afforded  no  little  convenience  and 
advantage. 


IT. 

Evangelistic  agencies  supported  by  such  . 
missionaries  or  their  organizations  shall  be 
especially  classified  as  “  Preaching  Places  As¬ 
sociated  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  ” 
or  “  Mission  Churches  Associated  with  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.” 

III. 

Such  “  Preaching  Places  (or  Mission  Churches) 
Associated  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  ” 
shall  not  be  qualified  to  take  part  in  any  of  the 
governing  assemblies  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan. 

IV. 

In  the  statistics  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan  there  shall  be  a  special  column  for  such 
“  Associated  ”  preaching  places  or  mission 
churches,  and  a  clear  distinction  must  be  made 
between  these  statistics  and  those  of  the  Church 
proper. 

Evangelists  who  labor  in  “  Associated  ” 
preaching  places  or  mission  churches  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  In  Japan,  but  such  evangelists  shall 
have  no  vote  in  Presbytery  or  Synod. 

VI. 

When  “  associated  ”  preaching  places  or 
mission  churches  become  independent,  they  may 
become  congregations  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan. 

VII. 

When  missionaries  who  stand  in  such  intimate 
relations,  or  the  evangelistic  agencies  which  they 
support,  or  the  evangelists  whom  they  employ, 
show  a  disposition  to  oppose  the  creed  or  the 
evangelistic  policy  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan,  their  names  may  be  removed  from  the 
roll  of  missionaries  or  organizations  associated 
with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

VIII. 

Missionaries  or  evangelists  who  labor  in  con¬ 
nection  with  “associated”  preaching  places  or 
mission  churches  shall  at  least  once  present  to 
Presbytery  in  writings  full  report  of  their  work. 

Editorial  in  the  Fukuin  Shimpo, 
June  25  ’08  by  Mr.  Uemura 
on 

The  Question  of  Co-operation  between  the  Church 
and  the  Missions. 

The  Church  two  or  three  years  ago  clearly 
defined  the  nature  of  co-operation  between 
itself  and  the  missions  and  made  a  declaration 
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of  wheat  sort  of  plan  it  could  approve  as  sound  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  terminated  the  formal 
relations  existing  up  to  that  time.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  Synod,  however,  it  resolved  that  in 
view  of  the  friendly  relations  hitherto  subsisting, 
if  the  missions  would  make  their  aim  one  with 
the  Church  and  present  overtures  on  Co-opera¬ 
tion  it  would  gladly  welcome  such  overtures  and 
through  the  Dendo  Kyoku  carefully  consider  and 
act  upon  them.  Thus  the  church  shewed  its 
good  will  toward  the  missionaries  and  provided 
for  them  a  modus  vivendi. 

Now,  we  hear  that  the  West  Presbyterian 
Mission  was  the  first  to  prepare  a  plan  of  Co¬ 
operation  for  the  sanction  of  the  Dendo  Kyoku. 
This  plan  was  not  without  regrettable  features, 
but  it  finally  received  the  sanction  of  the  Kyoku, 
and  thus  secured  for  the  mission  the  capacity  of  a 
so-called  Co-operating  mission.  If  I  were  asked 
to  pass  my  personal  criticism  without  reserve  on 
the  plan  I  should  say  there  is  hardly  enough 
promised  in  it  to  make  it  worth  while. 

In  the  Dutch  Reformed  Mission  there  were 
all  sorts  of  opinions  among  the  missionaries,  and 
disagreement  between  the  missionaries  and  their 
Board.  Things  have  become  more  and  more 
complicated  and  altogether  a  distressing  state  of 
affairs  now  exists. 

In  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission  there 
are  many  and  diverse  attitudes  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Synod’s  definition.  This  mission  has  not 
yet  made  any  proposition  on  the  subject  of 
Co-operation  and  it  is  said  they  are  in  great 
doubt  whether  they  should  go  or  stay. 

The  German  Reformed  Mission  have  made  and 
presented  a  plan  quite  remote  from  the  purpose 
of  the  Dendo  Kyoku.  The  Kyoku  made  2  or  3 
amendments  and  sent  it  thus  amended  to  the 
Board  in  America.  Whether  the  Board  in 
America,  will  approve  or  not,  we  cannot  say,* 
but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  missionaries  are 
in  the  greatest  perplexity  whether  they  should  go 
or  stay.  It  would  make  a  great  difference ,  if  they 
went,  to  the  work  in  the  North  East  of  Japan. 

This  question  of  Co-operation  has  thus  become 
the  source  of  confusion  and  has  now  reached  its 
most  acute  point.  What  should  the  Church 
do?  If  things  are  left  in  this  way  both  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  evangelists  are  ernbarassed.  What 
benefit  would  there  be  in  having  more  imperfect 
propositions  like  the  West  Japans  ?  I  think  the 
plan  I  have  herewith  proposed  would  satisfy 
both  our  believers  and  our  church  government. 

Accordingly  it  appears  that  the  present 
method,  the  method  that  stirs  up  constant  ap¬ 
prehension  of  recurring  questions  of  the  relation 

*  The  Board  of  the  German  Reformed  Mission  did  not 
approve  of  this  plan  as  amended  by  the  Dendo  Kyoku. 


between  Church  and  Missions  is  not  the  method 
that  leads  to  peace.  Moreover  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  natural  and  right  way  would  be  to 
let  foreign  missionaries  control  their  own  icork 
and  do  freely  what  they  do.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  the  right- way,  the 
duty  of  the  Church,  as  far  as  necessity  may  require, 
to  oversee  (Kantoku  HI )  and  sanction  (Seisai 
fjilj  M )  such  work  ;  since  the  purpose  of  the  Mis¬ 
sions'  effort  is  in  every  way  to  aid  the  Church. 
This  is  a  fundamental  principle  governing  the 
relations  of  foreigners  and  J apanese,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  conflict  between  this  principle 
and  the  principles  governing  the  relations  of  the 
Church  and  the  Missions  enunerated  in  the  eight 
articles  mentioned  in  my  plan  above.  To  give 
a  practical  illustration,  it  is  like  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  Mombusho  (Educational  Department) 
and  the  private  schools.  Since  Education  is  a 
matter  of  greatest  importance  the  Educational 
Department  superintends  private  schools  and  as 
necessity  requires  inspects  them,  but  in  such 
matters  as  expenditures  and  receipts,  appoint¬ 
ments  to  office,  etc.,  the  private  schools  are  left 
to  themselves.  The  relation  of  the  Church 
and  the  Missions  ought  to  be  to  a  certain 
extent  like  this.  If  my  bill  carries  I  believe  it 
will  be  very  much  better  than  the  present  method 
of  Co-operation.  If  the  plan  concluded  with  the 
West  Japan  Mission  could  be  changed  to  accord 
urith  the  spirit  of  what  has  just  been  said  1  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  and  us 
And  how  much  more  gladly  would  all  thus  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Church  do  evangelistic  work  ! 

The  age  of  the  missionaries’  greatest  usefulness 
is  past.  If  we  are  to  establish  new  relations 
with  the  foreign  missionaries,  reconstructing  the 
relations  hitherto  existing,  it  is  a  matter  to  be 
desired  that  they  and  we  get  along  smoothly. 
This  being  so,  comparing  my  proposition  with 
others,  there  is  none  that  can  approach  it  in 
soundness  and  worth  and  harmlessness. 

M.  Uemura. 

To  show  that  this  really  was  and  still  is  Mr. 
Uemura ’s  genuine  conviction  with  regard  to 
Co-operation  by  Definition,  the  following  facts 
may  be  cited  : 

Something  over  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Uemura  in 
talking  about  Co-operation  with  a  Missionary 
said :  “  We  would  have  come  to  a  much 

“  better  solution  of  the  question  in  1906  if  Dr. 
“  Imbrie  had  not  proposed  his  Definition,  which 
“  has  dragged  us  all  into  this  wretched  muddle.” 

Quite  recently  he  repeated  this  same  remark 
to  a  Japanese  preacher  in  Tokyo. 

Some  months  ago  he  used  an  even  stronger 
expression  in  alluding  to  this  question  in  the 
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Fukuin  Shimpo  and  concluded  by  quoting  with 
regard  to  it :  “  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this 

body  of  death  !  ” 

By  this  Affiliation  proposal  coming  from  the 
Definition  leaders  and  promising  a  prompt  and 
happy  solution  of  the  question,  the  verdict  of  the 
Board  in  favour  of  the  Definition  which  duly 
reached  us  in  August  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Speer 
of  July  15th,  was  ipso  facto  set  aside  or  at  least 
held  in  abeyance  until  after  the  meeting  of  Synod 
in  October  which  would  definitely  settle  the 
question. 

But  before  that  letter  arrived  a  curious  thing 
happened  in  our  Mission.  You  remember  the 
Definition  Plan  and  Mr.  Pierson’s  Plan  had 
been  sent  to  New  York  about  June  10th. 

On  July  15th  a  mysterious  cable  arrived  from 
the  Board  reading  “  Imbrie  :  Go-operation  third 
baclheiss.”  It  then  transpired  that  Dr.  Imbrie, 
entirely  on  his  own  authority,  in  a  private  post¬ 
script  which  he  had  added  to  the  letter  which 
a  Committee  of  himself,  Mr.  Reischauer  and 
Mr.  Ballagh,  had  been  authorized  by  the  Mis¬ 
sion  to  write,  June  1 5th,  requesting  special 
appropriations,  had  asked  the  Board  to  cable  as 
above,  if  it  should  decide  in  favour  of  the  Defi¬ 
nition  Plan  Dr.  Imbrie  had  of  course  as  a 
private  individual  perfect  liberty  to  ask  for  any 
cablegram  he  choose.  But  that  the  Board 
should  in  response  to  a  private  un -authorized 
message  from  a  member  holding  no  office  in 
the  Mission,  communicate  by  cable  its  official 
reply  with  the  evident  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  of  binding  authority  on  the  Mission 
seems  strange,  and  has  never  yet  been  explained. 
However  as  the  June  25th  Affiliation  Communi¬ 
cation  had  in  the  mean  time  destroyed  what 
power  the  Board’s  cable  might  have  had,  and 
as  Dr.  Imbrie  at  the  next  mission  held  in 
July  Karuizawa  when  challenged  to  explain, 
declared  that  he  had  wiv^d  simply  for  liis  own 
private  information,  and  that  the  answer  would 
have  had  no  binding  authority  on  the  Mission — no 
further  steps  were  taken  to  solve  the  mystery. 
But  this  curious  circumstance  taken  in  connection 
with  various  reported  murmurs  on  the  past  of 
the  Definition  Leaders  to  be  effect  that  the 
Boards  in  the  U.  S.  do  not  stick  to  their  bargains, 
together  with  the  explicit  statement  of  Dr.  Ibuka 
on  the  floor  of  the  Synod  of  1906  shortly  after  he 
and  Dr.  Imbrie  returned  from  America,  reported 
in  Mr.  Pieters’  pamphlet  P.  9  in  which  he 
informed  the  Synod  “  that  upon  the  basis  of 
“  what  was  said  to  himself  in  New  York  by 
“  officers  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  he  could 
“  assure  the  members  of  Synod  that  the  Boards 
“  in  the  TJ.  S.  would  support  the  Definition.  Mis- 
“  sionaries  who  objected  did  not  understand  the 
V 
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“ position  of  their  own  Board  and  would  not  be 
“  sustained, — and  add  to  this  the  action  of  Synod 
of  1907  which  made  “  the  Boards  in  the  U.S. 
and  no  longer  the  Missionaries  the  direct  party  * 

“  to  all  binding  agreements  with  the  Dendo 
Kyoku  on  the  subject  of  Co-operation — ”  has 
undoubtedly  given  rise  to  the  query  in  the  minds 
of  a  good  many  members  in  the  Mission  whether 
the  Board  really  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
making  binding  agreements  with  the  Japanese 
Church  over  the  heads  of  its  own  rightful  agents 
and  representatives.  I  for  one  can  not  believe 
that  a  Presbyterian  Board  could  take  such  a 
step.  Certainly  it  could  not  adopt  such  a  policy 
while  Art.  40  of  its  Manual  remains  unexpunged  : 

Art.  40.  Powers  of  the  Mission  :  “  The  Mis- 

“  sion  has  the  general  care  and  supervision  of  all 
“  work  within  its  limits.  All  questions  of  policy , 

“  method  and  expenditure  are  subject  to  its  judg¬ 
ement.” 

The  Board  can  of  course  revoke  this  law  and 
change  its  policy,  but  surely  not  without  ac¬ 
quainting  its  representatives  sent  out  under  this 
regime,  that  it  has  done  so.  This  point  I  have 
already  noted  on  P.  19  together  with  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Speer  has  repeatedly  in  his  letters  of  June 
28,  1906  P.  19  quoting  the  Synods  own  words  : 

“  recognized  properly  that  the  question  is  one  for 
adjustment  between  the  Church  and  the  Mis¬ 
sion.”  He  repeats  this  directly  to  the  Synod  in  the 
Board’s  reply  to  their  communication  June  11, 
1906  P.  6 :  again  quoting  the  Synod’s  words :  to 
“  the  effect  that  “  the  Missions  and  the  Church 
“  acting  as  independent  organizations  should 
“  make  clear  and  definite  arrangements  with 
“  each  other.” 

On  P.  2  of  his  letter  of  June  28,  .1906  Mr. 
Speer  quotes  the  authority  of  the  Manual  Art. 
45  to  prove  that  the  Mission  “  shall  take  counsel 
with  the  Church  in  making  out  the  estimates.” 

In  the  case  of  Miss  Campbell’s  allowance  during 
her  temporary  absence  from  the  field  last  summer, 
Mr  Speer,  Oct  14,  1908  gave  us  a  strenous 
reminder  that  “  the  Board  does  not  desire  this 
action  to  be  construed  as  any  modification  of  its 
position  that  the  Manual  rules  are  to  be  regarded 
seriously.  The  Manual  itself  “  earnestly  ad- 
“  vises  us  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  it  thorough- 
“  ly,  and  to  keep  a  copy  of  it  at  hand  for  con¬ 
stant  reference.” 

The  Board  then  upholds  the  Manual. _ 

*  I  have  not  forgotten  that  it  was  Dr.  Imbrie  who  at  the 
Annual  Mission  Meeting  following  on  this  meeting  of 
Synod  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Synod’s  action 
merely  meant  to  make  the  Boards  at  home  “  a  party,”  and 
not  “  the  party  ”  to  binding  agreements  on  Co-operation 
with  the  Church.  But  as  Mr.  Pieters  well  says :  “What- 
“ever  the  Boards  may  do,  we  as  Missions  cannot  make  the 
“the  letters  of  Dr.  Imbrie,  a  substitute  for  our  own  study 
“  of  the  original  documents.”  For  this  see  Footnote  on  P.  23. 
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But  the  Manual,  reinforced  by  the  General 
Assembly  offers  no  support  for  this  new  and 
untried  policy  of  Co-operation  by  Definition.  I 
may  add  too  that  you  yourself  in  your  own  recent 
book  “  The  Foreign  Missionary  ”  express  your¬ 
self  as  strongly  opposed  to  it. 

You  say  there  P.  42.  “We  must  insist,  in 
“  season  and  out  of  season,  line  upon  line  and 
“  precept  upon  precept,  that  while  the  mission- 
“  ary  being  a  foreigner  will  be  maintained  by  the 
“  people  of  America,  the  native  pastors  must 
“  not  look  to  the  Boards ,  but  to  their  own 
“  people,  for  their  permanent  support.  It  will 
“  take  a  long  time  to  reach  it,  but  the  ideal 
“  should  he  foreign  money  for  foreign  mission- 
“  aries,  and  native  money  for  native  tvorkers. 

Page  308 : — “  It  is  a  sound  principle  that  money 
“  should  be  handled  by  those  who  can  be  held 
“  to  accountability  for  their  use  of  it.  Foreign 
“  money  must  he  controlled  by  foreigners ,  but 
“  the  native  Churches  should  be  allowed  to  ma- 
“  nage  whatever  funds  they  themselves  raise." 

Page  308  you  quote  Dr.  H  K.  Carroll,  of  the 
Methodist  Board  : — “  The  participation  of  the 
“  native  ministers  in  the  act  of  distributing 
“  missionary  funds  would  have  the  effect  of 
“  retarding  the  progress  of  self-support  and 

“  antonomy . ....This  would  be  a  death-blow 

“  to  the  idea  of  a  self-supporting,  selfpropagat - 
“  ing,  autonomous  Church.” 

On  Page  309  you  quote  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Syria  Mission  : 

“  The  Syria  Mission  regards  it  as  unwise  that 
native  ministers  who  are  not  responsible  ecclesia¬ 
stically  or  financially  to  the  Board  and  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  should  be  made  voting  members  of 
a  Mission.” 

(In  our  problem  the  question  to  be  sure  is  not 
one  of  making  them  members  of  the  Mission, 
but  it  is  one  of  giving  them  the  right  to  vote  on 
Mission  funds) . 

On  Page  309  you  quote  Dr.  J.  L.  Barton,  of 
the  American  Board  as  saying  with  regard  to 
the  above  problem  : 

“  It  would  be  opening  a  flood-gate  of  difficulty 
“  which  can  be  best  avoided  by  keeping  the  lines 
“  between  the  native  and  missionary  distinctly 
“  drawn,  so  far  as  the  handling  of  mission 
“  funds  and  the  name  missionary  is  concerned.” 

On  Page  310  you  say  : — “  It  is  often  neces- 
“  sary  to  remind  ourselves  of  fundamental  prin- 
“  ciples,  lest  we  allow  sporadic  and  exceptional 
“  cases  to  drift  us  into  policies  which  are  antago- 
“  nistic  to  our  true  aims.  We  have  already 
“  stated  several  times,  and  we  can  hardly  state 
“  too  often,  that  while  the  immediate  object  of 
“  the  missionary  is  to  present  Christ  to  men, 
“with  a  view  to  their  personal  acceptance  of 


“  Him  as  Saviour  and  Lord, — the  ultimate 
“  object  is  the  establishment  of  a  self-siqyporting, 

“  self-governing ,  and  self -propagating  native 
“  Church." 

On  P.  311  you  say  : — Self-support  and  self- 
“  government  are  indissolubly  joined.  It  is  as 
“  idle  in  Asia  as  in  America  to  suppose  that  men 
“  can  live  on  the  money  of  others  without  being 
“  dependent  upon  them  P.  312.  It  should  require 
“  no  discussion  that  such  a  policy,  even  if  adopted, 

“  world  infallibly  demoralize  the  churches  of 
“  Asia . 

“  Foreign  subsidies  mean  foreign  dependence, 

“  and  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  the  churches  of 
“  Asia  can  regularly  receive  the  former  without 
“  the  latter. 

“  It  might  be  well  to  press  self-support  more 
“  strongly  from  this  view-point,  in  order  that  the 
“  native  churches  may  more  clearly  realize  that  if 
“  they  want  to  manage  themselves  they  must  more 
“  largely  maintain  themselves,  and  that  as  long  as 
“  the  Board  and  the  mission  foot  the  bill,  they 
“  must  have  a  paramount  voice  in  determing  the 
“ character  of  the  bill. — And  you  finally  conclude 
“  on  P.  310  : 

“  These  are  the  axioms  of  missionary  policy 
“  which  are  universally  accepted  as  sound." — 

To  resume  the  record  of  events  after  the 
Cablegram  of  July  15,  1908.  At  the  Mission 
Meeting  of  July  29  held  in  Karnizawa,  Mr. 
Mac  N  air  who  had  been  absent  from  Tokyo  and 
unable  to  confer  with  the  Mission  read  a  letter 
which  as  Chairman  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to 
send  to  the  Board  immediately  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Affiliation  proposal,  asking  the  Board 
to  postpone  action  on  Co-operation  till  after  the 
Mission  could  meet  and  take  action  on  this 
changed  basis.  This  was  heartily  seconded  and 
passed  unanimously.  Nothing  further  was  done 
by  the  Mission  on  Co-operation  at  that  time 
except  “  to  thank  God  and  take  courage,”  for 
this  veritable  “  Deus  ex  machina ,”  the  Affiliation 
proposal,  sent  out  by  the  Definition  leaders. 

All  seemed  to  be  now  plain  sailing,  the 
Church,  the  Missions  and  the  Boards  rejoiced 
over  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  entirely 
satisfactory  settlement  of  this  vexed  question. 
Mr.  Speer  on  hearing  of  it  wrote  to  the  Mission 
October  14,  1908. 

“We  shall  await  with  great  interest  the  report 
“  of  the  Synod’s  meeting.  If  the  proposals  for 
“  affiliating  the  Missions  go  through,  it  would 
“  sum  that  all  difficulties  would  be  removed  and 
“  that  each  Mission  might  enter  into  satisfactory 
“relations  with  the  Church.  The  future  would 
“  show  whether  the  plan  of  Affiliated  Missions 
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“  with  its  independence  of  either  party  ivas  not 
“  the  wiser  and  more  practical  plan." 

R.  E.  Speer. 

But  in  less  than  two  months  time  the  sky 
had  again  become  overcast  and  “  the  bleak 
wind  ”  of  Co-operation  by  Definition  had  again 
begun  to  blow — from  what  quarter?  Who 
shall  say  !  Had  that  cryptic  cablegram  been 
communicated  to  the  Definition  leaders  and  had 
they  from  it  taken  heart  of  grace  and  begun  to 
repent  them  of  their  Affiliation  proposals  ?  and 
were  they  going  to  withdraw  the  so  eagerly 
accepted  olive-branch  ?  Certain  it  was  that  in 
the  full  meeting  of  Tokyo  Presbytery  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

A  conciliatory  measure  looking  toward  Affilia¬ 
tion  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Uemura,  Hoshino 
and  Sasakura,  to  the  effect  that  Mission-aided 
Churches  of  non-Co-operating  Missions  should  be 
granted  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan  and  should  report  to  Presbytery 
once  or  twice  a  year.  This  was  practically  a 
rescinding  of  the  Synod’s  action  to  cut  off  these 
churches.  The  motion  met  with  strong  favour 
in  some  quarters,  opposition  in  others,  and  was 
eventually  withdrawn.  Before  this  a  resolution 
to  rescind  Synod’s  action  had  actually  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  Elder  Awa  and  voted  down,  13  to  18. 
Had  however  the  above  three  members  who 
proposed  Affiliation  voted  accordingly,  the  vote 
would  have  stood  16  to  15. 

And  when  the  so  joyfully  anticipated  Synod 
met,  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  fight  was  still  on. 
To  the  amazement  of  all  quite  early  in  the 
session  it  became  evident  that  from  some  inex¬ 
plicable  quarter  a  strong  current  toward  Co¬ 
operation  by  Definition  had  again  set  in.*  The 
promised  Affiliation  plan  was  proposed,  to  be 
sure,  but  so  half  heartedly  by  its  very  sponsers 
that  its  doom  was  inevitable  and  it  was  never 
even  put  to  the  vote.  Not  that  the  many  a.nd 
vigorous  opponents  of  the  Definition  had  lost 
heart.  On  the  contrary  they  now  carried  the 
war  into  Africa  and  demanded  that  the  Synod 
rescind  its  last  year’s  action  about  cutting  off  the 
Churches  aided  by  “  non-co-operating  ”  Missions. 
This  failed,  but  they  secured  the  post-ponement 
of  its  execution  till  March  31,  1909. 


*  The  opposition  to  Affiliation  tyas  the  implacable  one  of 
“  vested  rights  ”  as  embodied  in  the  persons  of  the  members 
from  the  two  Presbyteries  “co-operating”  with  the  West 
Japan  Mission,  notably  Mr.  Yamamoto  and  Mr.  Tada- 
For,  should  Mr.  Uemura’s  naive  proposal  to  “change  the 
West  Japan  Definition  Plan  so  as  to  make  it  accord  with  his 
(late)  policy  of  Affiliation,”  these  two  brethren  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be — if  not  Othellos  with  their  occupation  gone — two 
sorely  tried  men. 


The  battle  then  raged  fiercely  about  a  counter 
proposition  “  To  appoint  a  special  Committee  to 
whom  should  be  entrusted  the  final  settling  tip  of 
the  whole  matter  of  Co-operation  with  the 
“  non-co-operating  ”  missions.  “This  most  in¬ 
sidious  and  dangerous  attack  on  the  Presbyterian 
principle  of  decision  by  majority  and  the  rights 
of  the  Synod  to  decide  its  own  affairs,  was 
fortunately  met  by  an  Amendment  by  one  of  the 
Elders,  Mr.  Aki,  in  which  form  the  question 
was  finally  passed  as  follows : 

“  In  order  to  being  to  conclusion  the  question 
“  of  Co-operation,  a  Special  Committee  consisting 
“  of  the  Standing  commitee 

Uemura,  Ibuka,  Riyama,  Hoshino,  Mori. 

“  to  whom  5  others  shall  be  added  shall  be 
“  appointed 

Saito  from  Sendai,  Baba  from  Osalca, 

Hirayama  from  Kyushu,  Hoshino  from 

Hiroshima,  Hikaru  from  Otaru, 

to  act  as  follows  : 

“  If  by  March  31,  1909  any  Mission  'not 
“  Co-operating  according  to  the  Definition  of 
“  Synod  shall  offer  to  negotiate  with  a  view 
“  to  finally  determing  its  relation  to  the  Church, 
“  this  Committee  shall  prepare  some  suitable 
“  resolution  with  regard  to  this  and  present  it  to 
“  the  Synod  at  its  next  meeting  * 

*  Extracts  fr.  Mr.  Peters  letter  to  Mr.  Miller  Dec.  12, 1908, 
on  the  Synod’s  resolution.  Does  this  resolution  offer  any 
support  to  the  idea  that  the  missions  are  to  hand  in  formu¬ 
lated  propositions,  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  negotiating? 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  context  does  indeed  speak  of 
preparing  and  presenting  formal  proposals,  and  that  in 
unmistakable  language,  but  it  does  not  assign  that  work  to 
the  missions.  It  is  to  be  done  by  the  Daikwai’s  committee, 
alter  consultation  with  the  mission,  if  the  latter  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  negotiate.  See  how  different  the  words  are 
“  Tekito  no  an  wo  tate,  jiki  no  Daikwai  ni  teishutsu  suru 
koto.”  There  we  have  the  literal  translation  of  “  hand  in 
propositions” — “an  wo  teishutsu  suru  koto” — in  the  im- 
mediat  context  of  “  Kosho  wo  moshikomu.”  But  you  may 
say  that  you  have  private  information  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  nut  the  intention  of  the  Daikwai  to  have  any  such 
negotiati  n  carried  on,  the  wording  of  the  resolution  to  the 
contrary  not  withstanding.  That  may  be  true.  But  I  have 
private  information  from  the  delegate  above  referred  to 
that  the  Daikwai  did  intend  this,  and  nothing  else  :  that 
the  words  were  carefully  chosi-n,  and  were  understood  by 
the  voters  in  their  ordinary  sense.  Which  is  right?  The 
fact  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
“  private  information  ”  either  one  way  or  the  other, 
Official  copies  of  the  Daikwai’s  action  have  been  furnished 
us,  and  it  is  only  common  courtesy  for  us  to  believe  that 
these  resolutions  express  the  mind  of  the  body.  If  they  are 
vague  let  us  do  the  best  we  can,  but  this  resolution  is  remark¬ 
ably  clear.  Your  refer  to  Dr.  Imbrie’s  letter.  I  have  read 

it  with  care  and  with  interest  .  In  the  present  case, 

however,  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  its  value  is  greatly 
marred  by  the  error  in  translation  we  are  discussing,  and 
this  is  only  another  reminder  that,  whatever  the  Boards 
may  do,  we  as  missions  cannot  make  the  letters  of  Dr. 
Imbrie  a  substitute  for  our  own  study  of  the  original 
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This  resolution  evidently  being  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  5  “  non-co-operating  ’’ 
Missions,  and  opening  as  it  did  a  way  for  the 
presenting  of  places  “  other  than  Co-operation 
hj  Definition,"  as  it  was  publicly  and  officially 
interpreted  to  mean  later  by  Mr.  Kiyama, 
moderator  of  the  Tokyo,  Presbytery,  and 
Dr.  Ibuka,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee,  at  a  Special  meeting  of  Tokyo 
Presbytery  Febiuary  8,  1909,  the  remaining 
5  Missions  lost  no  time  in  sending  in  Plans 
of  Affiliation  by  the  date  fixed.  Only  one,  the 
German  Reformed  later  sent  in  a  very  much 
modified  Plan  of  Co-operation,  denying  however 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  “  control  ”  its  work. 
All  of  these  plans  were  promptly  accepted  by  the 
Special  Committee  for  transmittal  to  Synod — 
except-strange  to  say — that  of  oar  Hast  Japan 
Mission  though  it  was  identical  with  that  sent  by 
the  North  Dutch  Mission,  and  with  one  or  two 
insignificant  changes  the  very  one  proposed 
by  Dr.  Ibuka  and  the  Definition  leaders  last 
year  as  quoted  P.  4.  For  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son  and  clearness  I  append  it  here : 

PLAN  OF  AFFILIATION 

AS  ADOPTED 

Unanimously  by  the  East  Japan  Mission 
at  its  Annual  Meeting  November, 
1908. 

Proposition  from  the  East  Japan  Mission  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  to  the 
Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Synod  of  the 

documents.  Believing,  therefore,  the  accuracy  of  my  render¬ 
ing  to  be  sufficiently  sustained,  we  see  that  the  proceeding 
desired  by  the  Synod  harmonizes  very  well  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  decid  d  upon.  The 
affiliation  plan  of  Dr.  Ibuka  had  been  before  the  Synod, 
but  was  not  considered  satisfactory,  and  in  order  to 
get  at  a  satisfactory  solution  the  committee  of  ten  was 
appointed.  The  process  indicated  for  them  to  follow  is  to 
wait  for  a  proposal  to  negotiate.  If  such  a  proposal  comes 
then  (by  inference)  to  exchange  views  with  the  missions. 
After  that,  upon  the  basis  of  the  clear  insight  into  the 
desire  of  both  parties,  thus  obtained,  to  formulate  proposals 
for  final  action  by  the  Synod. 

Allow  me  to  repeat  that  according  to  the  resolution  of 
the  Synod,  the  formulating  of  proposals  takes  place  not  by 
the  missions,  but  by  the  committee,  not  before  hut  after 
negotiations.  In  choosing  this  method  the  Synod  has 
abandoned  the  method  which  has  characterized  our  rela¬ 
tions  for  several  years  a  method  that  has  made  any  amount 
of  trouble  and  of  which  the  Church,  the  Missions  and  the 
Boards  are  heartily  tired,  the  method,  namely  of  beginning 
with  a  formulated  proposal  all  ready,  and  presenting  it  to 
the  other  party  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

We  have  now  in  this  action  of  the  Synod,  abundant 
warrant  to  propose  a  better  way,  that  of  getting  together 
with  the  committee  and  talking  the  thing  over.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  such  a  frank  conference ,  with  prayer  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  do  much  to  clarify  the  situation.  That 
there  should  be  opportunity  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  things  I  have  seen  these  many  years. 


Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  at  its  meeting  held  in 
Yokohama  in  October,  1908. 

The  mission  shall  be  known  as  an  Affiliated 
Mission ;  and  shall  carry  on  its  evangelistic  work 
under  the  following  arrangement. 

1.  The  mission  accepts  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan  ;  and  will  expect  dendo-kyokwai  and 
kogisho  connected  with  it  to  do  so  also. 

2.  Men  desiring  to  engage  in  evangelistic  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  mission  may  apply  to 
presbytery  for  licensure  or  ordination.  Such 
licentiates  and  ministers  shall  be  subject  to  the 
discipline  of  the  presbytery.  They  may  also  be 
invited  by  the  presbytery  to  become  permanent 
corresponding  members  ;  but  they  shall  not  have 
the  privileges  of  either  full  or  associate  members. 
Such  ministers  however  as  are  already  full  or  as¬ 
sociate  members  shall  have  the  privileges  of  as¬ 
sociate  members. 

3.  Dendo-kyokwai  and  kogisho  connected  with 
the  mission  shall  have  no  ecclesiastical  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan ;  but  they 
shall  be  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  Church 
as  connected  with  the  mission,  and  shall  report 
to  the  presbytery  annually  for  its  information 
regarding  their  financial  and  spiritual  condition. 

4.  The  mission  will  not  organize  churches 
(kyokwai) ;  but  when  dendo-kyokwai  or  kogisho 
connected  with  it  are  ready  for  organization  as 
churches  they  shall  apply  to  the  presbytery,  and 
when  so  organized  shall  be  churches  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

Why  our  Mission  alone  was  thus  singled  out 
will  appear  presently.  But  first  let  me  continue 
the  narrative  in  regular  order  with  a  short 
account  of  our  Annual  Mission  Meeting  Nov.  5, 
1908,  following  close  upon  the  meeting  of  Synod 
just  described.  At  this  meeting  the  above 
quoted  Plan  of  Affiliation  was  passed 

without  a  dissenting  vote.  It  is  as  you  see  by 
Comparing  it  with  the  one  proposed  by  the 
Definition  Leaders  (P.  the  same,  with  one  or 
two  minor  changes  looking  toward  a  little  closer 
connection  with  Presbytery  on  the  part  of  the 
Evangelists  we  employ. 

The  Mission  whs  you  see  absolutely  unanimous 
on  Affiliation.  The  Definition-leaders  to  be  sure 
had  “  wobbled  ”  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  * 
but  a  large  part  of  the  Synod  were  evidently 
heartily  opposed  to  the  Definition  policy  which 
had  culminated  in  the  arbitrary  act  of  last 

*  We  now  know  this  was  because  of  the  implacable 
opposition  to  Affiliation  made  by  Mr.  Yamamoto  and 
other  Japanese  pastors  “  co-0|  erating  ”  with  the  West 
Japan  Mission  on  the  Definition  Plan. 
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Synod,  1907  and  a  new  measure  had  been 
passed  looking  toward  the  renewing  of  relations 
with  those  Missions  who  could  not  accept  the 
Definition. 

It  is  very  important  to  grasp  here  the  fact 
that  the  measure  passed  by  this  Synod  1908  was 
a  new  one,  and  one  which  virtually  rescinded 
the  arbitrary  old  one  of  about  cutting  off  the 
churches  connected  with  non-co-operating  Mis¬ 
sions,  as  well  as  the  Missions  themselves.  Mr. 
Pieters  in  discussing  this  point  with  Mr.  E.  E. 

Miller  writes,  Nagasaki,  Dec.  12, 1908 . Upon 

the  new  question  as  to  what  relation  should  exist 
“between  the  Church  and  a  non-co-operating 

“  Mission,  the  Synod  (has)  had  said  nothing . 

“  Last  year’s  Synod  1907  said  there  should  be  “  ab- 
“  solutely  no  relations  ”  between  such  a  Mission 
“  and  the  Church.  It  had  upon  such  a  basis  no 
“  need  to  define  those  relations.  This  year’s  1908 
“  Synod  has  appointed  a  committee  of  ten  to 
“  prepare  and  present  to  the  Synod  suitable 
“  action  in  regard  to  a  settlement  of  the  relations 
“  between  the  Church  and  the  non-co-operating 
“  Missions.  So  it  has  not  yet  expressed  itself 
“  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  relations. 
“  It  intends  to  do  so  at  the  next  meeting  i  e.  Oct. 
“  1909.  The  essence  of  last  year’s  resolution  is  : 
“  There  shall  be  no  relations.”  The  essence  of 
“  this  years’  resolution  is  :  “  There  may  be  some 

“  relations,  let  us  have  them  defined  ” . These 

“  are  logical  contradictions,  and  this  year's  Synod 
“in  adopting  such  a  resolution  has  practically 
“  rescinded  last  year's  action.” 

A.  Pieters. 

This  fact  then  of  the  Synod’s  having  opened  a 
door  looking  toward  the  possibility  of  Affiliation, 
together  with  the  all  important  one  that  all  the 
five  “  non-co-operating  ”  Missions  were  more 
than  ready  to  accept  Affiliation,  and  that  the 
Dutch  Board  had  given  its  consent  to  it  (albeit  a 
reluctant  one)  together  with  Mr.  Speer’s  explicit 
statement  to  the  Mission  Oct  14, 1908  expressing 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  at  the  possibility  of 
the  adoption  of  Affiliation  : 

“  If  the  proposals  for  affiliating  the  Missions 
“  go  through  it  would  seem  that  all  difficulties 
“  might  be  removed,  and  that  each  Mission  might 
“  enter  into  satisfactory  relations  with  the 
“  Church.  The  future  would  show  whether  the 
“  plan  of  Affiliated  Missions  with  its  independence 
“  of  either  party  were  not  the  wiser  and  more 
"practical  plan.  (R.  E.  Speer)  —  all  these 
facts  contributed  to  the  Mission’s  unanimous 
decision  for  Affiliation  at  its  Annual  Meeting  and 
gave  it  assurance  that  the  Board’s  judgment 
would  coincide  with  its  own. 

But  when  the  Mission  met  again  Feb.  5,  1908 


the  Board’s  answer  had  come  in  Mr.  Speer’s 
letter  of  Dec.  29th.,  1908.  The  above  mentioned 
facts  remembered,  nobody  dreamed  but  that  it 
would  contain  the  Board's  consent  to  Affiliation. 

Instead  to  our  amazement  it  again  recommend¬ 
ed  Co-operation  by  Definition  as  embodied  in  the 
Johnson.  West  Japan  Plan  of  1908. 

With  the  Mission’s  unanimous  action  in  favour 
of  Affiliation,  an  action  taken  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  recent  Synod's  action,  with  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  Plan  of  Affiliation  proposed  by  the 
Definition  leaders  themselves,  with  5/6  of 
the  Missions  in  hearty  accord  with  Affiliation  and 
opposed  to  the  Definition,  with  a  measure  just 
passed  by  Synod  opening  the  way  for  Affiliation 
proposals  from  the  Missions,  and  with  the 
Board’s  explicit  statement  through  Mr.  Speer  in 
October  of  its  willing  attitude  toward  Affiliation, 
nevertheless  the  Board  again  shut  the  door  of 
Affiliation  in  our  faces  and  condemned  us  to  Co¬ 
operation  by  Definition. 

Happily  however  there  was  in  the  Board’s 
decision  a  saving  clause  which  ran  thus  (Board 
Letter  Dec.  29,  1908  P.  2) : 

“  In  advising  this  course  however,  we  would 
“  recommend  also  that  the  Mission  be  informed 
“  that  the  Board  is  entirely  willing  that  the  Mis- 
“  sion  should  consider  with  the  Church  the  plan  of 
“  affiliation  as  proposed,  and  adopt  such  a  plan 
“  in  consultation  with  the  Church,  provided  that 
“  it  be  found  to  be  wholly  acceptable  to  the 
“  Church.” 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Mission,  February 
5,  1909,  Dr.  Imbrie  promptly  brought  in  a  reso¬ 
lution  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ballagh  to 
the  effect  that — The  Executive  committee  of  the 
Missions  confer  with  the  Special  Committee  of 
Synod  and  ask  them  whether  in  their  judgment 
an  Affiliation  Plan  would  be  likely  to  be 
“  wholly  acceptable  to  the  Church  ”  ;  if  they 
said  “  Yes  ” — the  Mission  would  then  present 
the  Affiliation  Plan  adopted  at  Annual  Meeting. 
If  no,  the  Mission  would  then  present  a  Co¬ 
operation  by  Definition  Plan. 

The  Secretary  Mr.  Beischauer  then  read  a 
Motion  which  had  come  by  mail  from  Mr. 
Pierson  from  the  Hokkaido,  viz.  “  In  case  a 
proposal  is  made  to  present  a  Co-operation  by 
“  Definition  Plan,  I  move  the  Mission  reaffirm 
“  its  position  on  Affiliation,  and  send  in  the 
“  plan  of  Affiliation  adopted  unanimously  at 
“  Annual  Mission  Meeting  November  1908.” 

Mr.  Pierson’s  motion,  seconded  by  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son  was  adopted  as  a  Substitute  Motion  and 
freely  and  ably  discussed. 

Dr.  Thompson  strongly  objected  to  our  putting 
ourselves  into  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
mittee,  by  submitting  to  their  decision  the 
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point  at  issue  which  only  the  Church  through 
her  proper  channels,  Presbytery  and  Synod 
had  the  authority  to  decide.  A  special  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  to  discuss  this  very  question 
had  been  appointed  for  the  following  week,  let 
us  await  its  conclusions  befofe  we  took  action. 
The  Board  bids  us  consider  with  the  Church 
“  the  plan  of  Affiliation  to  see  ”  whether  it  be 
“  wholly  acceptable  ”  to  the  Church.  Here  then 
is  an  opportunity  given  us  to  find  out  what  the 
mind  of  the  Church  is.  Let  us  postpone  action 
at  least  until  after  this  meeting  of  the  Tokyo 
Presbytery. 

I  reminded  the  Mission  of  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  a  Mission  meeting  earlier  in  the 
winter,  concerning  the  exact  powers  of  this 
Special  Committee  of  the  Synod.  At  that  time 
a  proposition  had  come  in  from  Mr^-Pietersref 
theJDutch  Mission  suggesting  that  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  several  Missions  hold  an 
informal  conference*  with  this  Committee  and 
talk  the  matter  over  in  a  brotherly  way, 
since  it  was  authorized  to  receive  negotia¬ 
tions  “  Kosho  wo  Mushi  Komu  ”  ^ 

a  )  from  us  t  This  was  at  that  time 

*  See  P.  41  Footnote. 

t  Concerning  his  translation  of  “  Kosho  wo  moshi  komu” 
Mr.  Pieters  wrote  as  follow*  to  Mr.  Miller,  Dec.  12,  1908. 

“  As  ray  translation  had  been  carefully  made,  with  the 
aid  of  our  local  pastor,  a  graduate  of  Auburn,  and  of  the 
translation  teacher  in  our  school,  himself  a  member  of  the 
recent  Synod.  I  was  surprised  that  its  accuracy  could  be 
challenged  in  so  vital  a  point.  To  put  the  matter  to  a 
practical  test,  I  wrote — to  nine  Japanese  gentlemen  of  my 
acquaintance — all  in  positions  where  careful  and  accurate 
translation  is  their  daily  work,  such  as  professors  in  high 
grade  schools,  interpreters  in  public  offices  etc.  without 
giving  a  hint  of  my  rendering,  or  the  context.  I  merely 
asked  for  an  accurate  translation  of  the  words  “  Kosho  wo 
moshi  komu  ” 

The  translations  are  here  reproduced  : 

No.  1.  Kosho — to  conduct  negotiations,  to  have  a  bearing 
upon. 

Moshi  komu — an  offer,  a  proposal,  an  application,  an 
overture. 

No.  2.  Kosho  wo  moshi  komu — to  propose  to  negotiate  or  con¬ 
fer  with,  to  parley  with,  to  ask  for  an  explanation, 
to  inquire  about. 

No.  3.  To  offer  (the  subject)  for  consultation. 

No.  4.  To  propose  consulation.  To  propose  referring  a 
matter  to  consultation. 

To  propose  communicating  on  a  subject  (with  the 
purpose  of  coming  to  an  agreement). 

No.  5.  To  make  a  proposal  for  a  consultation. 

No.  6.  To  propose  negotiations. 

No.  7.  To  propose  negotiations.  To  make  a  proposal  for 
arrangement  of  negotiations. 

No.  8.  To  suggest  negotiations  be  opened. 

No.  9.  To  inform  one’s  intention  to  the  other  to  open  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  them  and  ask  the  other’s  reply. 

The  wording  of  these  translation  is  very  various,  as  must 
always  take  place  when  60  many  minds  work  in  complete 
independence  of  each  other.  But  the  thought  follows  one 
line  with  remarkable  strictness,  viz.  that  “  Kosho  wo  mo- 
shikomu  involves  a  proposal  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  as 
between  two  parties.  Not  one  of  the  translators  has  had 
it  occur  to  him  to  render  the  phrase  by  the  words :  ”  To 
hand  in  propositions  ”  or  by  anything  equivalent  thereto. 


strongly  opposed  by  Dr.  Irabrie  on  the 
grounds,  that  Mr.  Pieters  translation  of  Kosho 
wo  moshi  komu  as  “to  negotiate  ”  was  incorrect 
that  the  Committee  was  not  authorized  to 
negotiate  with  us,  and  that  its  powers  were 
limited  to  receiving  our  proposals  and  passing 
them  on  in  a  suitable  form  to  the  Synod  which 
next  fall  would  decide  the  matter.  Somebody 
used  the  illustration  that  the  Committee  was 
simply  a  post-box  or  a  letter-carrier  between  us 
and  the  Synod.  Accordingly  the  Mission,  not 
without  protest,  let  it  go  at  that,  and  the 
“  brotherly  conference  “  was  not  held,  though 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Imbrie  was  entirely 
wrong  about  the  question  of  “  negotiating  ”  for 
that  is  precisely  what  the  term  means,  as  nine 
Japanese  translators  whose  opinion  was  asked 
testified.  But  he  was  entirely  right  as  to  the 
Committee  not  having  the  power  to  decide  this 
question.  As  you  see  from  the  action  of  the 
Synod  quoted  on  P.  this  is  precisely  the  H  0 
power  which  the  Synod  did  not  give  to  this 
Committee.  This  was  the  very  point  so  hotly 
debated  and  decided  adversely  to  those  who 
wished  to  allow  this  Committee  to  settle  a 
question,  which  only  the  Church  as  embodied 
in  the  Synod  has  the  authority  to  decide. 

Altogether  the  discussion  in  the  Mission 
meeting  of  Feb.  5th  was  one  of  the  most 
thorough  going  and  fearless  we  have  ever  had 
Dr.  Imbrie  tried  hard  to  make  us  believe  that 
the  Board  demanded  Co-operation  by  Definition 
and  that  we  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  But 
Dr.  Thompson  strenuously  combatted  this  view 
and  pointed  out  that  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Board’s  answer  and  Mr.  Speer’s  comment  left  us 
at  liberty  to  propose  Affiliation,  where  he  says : 
Board  Letter  Dec.  29,  1909  P.  8  : 

“The  Board’s  action  leaves  the  matter  so  far 


Strictly  speaking  that  is  not  a  translation  at  all,  for  “  Moshi- 
komu  ”  does  not  mean  to  hand  in,  nor  does  “  kosho  ”  mean 
“  a  proposition  ”  in  the  sense  of  a  formulated  article  or 
articles. 

Your  translation  is  said  to  have  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Ibuka  behind  it.  Such  an  authourity  may  usually  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question,  but  I  can  not  help  believing  that 
in  this  case  he  was  influenced  unconciously  by  a  subjective 
idea  as  to  what  the  Daikwai  intended  to  do  or  should  have 
done,  rather  than  by  strict  attention  to  the  text  of  the 
Daikwai’s  resolution.  Usually  a  slight  difference  in  trans¬ 
lation  is  unimportant,  and  it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to 
call  attention  to  it,  but  in  this  case  it  is  vital,  as  you  have 
done  well  to  point  out.  To  be  sure,  handing  in  a  proposi¬ 
tion  would  be  a  good  enough  way  to  begin,  if  done  with 
the  intention  of  opening  negotiations,  but  when,  as  in 
your  letter,  the  words :  “  to  hand  in  propositions  ”  are 
insisted  upon  as  the  correct  translation,  and  when,  still 
further,  a  proposal  to  negotiate  is  for  this  reason  pro¬ 
nounced  illegitimate,  then  the  mistake  becomes  very  serious 
indeed,  for  it  leads  us  to  a  course  precisely  the  opposite  of  that 
which  is  expressed  in  the  vjords  of  the  Daikwai’s  resolution. 

A.  Pieters. 
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“  open  accordingly  that  if  the  Mission  “  strongly 
“ prefers  the  plan  of  Affiliation"  and  finds  this 
“  wholly  acceptable  to  the  Church  ”  it  is  at 
“  liberty  in  its  negotiations  on  co-operation  with 
“the  Synods  Committee  to  substitute  with  the 
“  Committee’s  approval,  the  Plan  of  Affiliation.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Board  was  evident¬ 
ly  misinformed,  or  not  fully  informed,  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  Synod’s  Committee’s  powers,  and  of 
the  present  spirit  the  temper  in  the  Japanese 
Church.  Several  of  the  older  members  therefore 
counseled  delay. 

Miss  West,  who  speaks  rarely  but  always  to  the 
point,  and  whose  work  keeps  her  in  singularly 
close  touch  with  the  Japanese,  made  a  notable 
plea  for  delay  in  deciding  this  grave  question, 
especially  in  view  of  the  great  change  that  had 
begun  to  come  over  the  church  with  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  with  regard  to  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Japanese  are  now  beginning  to 
approach  this  question,  i.e.  in  the  spirit  of 
humility  and  prayer.  She  then  plead  that  we, 
too,  delaying  the  decision  for  one  month,  should 
each  one  of  us  pray  faithfully  and  definitely 
every  day  that  God  would  show  us  how  to 
decide  this  question. 

Mr.  Beischauer’s  chief  contribution  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  to  quote  Mr  Uemura’s  exclamation 
in  the  Fukuin  Shimpo  with  regard  to  this 
long  discussion  on  Co-operation  “  Oh  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death.” 
Mr.  Landis  thought  it  was  natural  that  the 
Board  should  want  to  have  the  East  and  West 
Mission  in  accord  although  on  the  otherhand  the 
West  Japan  Mission  unheeding  our  request  for 
joint  consultation  in  the  Council  had  prejudged 
the  matter,*  and  the  Board  had  accepted  that 
Mission’s  plan  before  it  had  heard  ours.  But  in 
view  of  our  strong  convictions  and  the  un¬ 
animity  of  our  late  action  on  Affiliation,  and  the 
fact  that  the  recent  Board  action  shows  that  it 
does  not  fully  appreciate  the  present  situation  in 
the  church,  it  would  be  better  to  await  the 
movements  of  the  Japanese  bodies,  Presbytery 
and  Synod,  before  committing  ourself  to  the 

*  Had  the  West  Japan  Mission  heeded  our  request,  and 
waited  till  after  Synod  met,  as  we  did,  is  it  at  all  likely 
that  they  would  have  then  decided  in  favour  of  Definition 
Co-operation  ?  The  arbitrary  art  of  that  Synod  would  have 
no  doubt  had  a  deterring  effect  on  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  that  Mission.  In  that  case  there  would  not 
have  been  a  single  Mission  in  favour  of  Co-operation  by 
Definition. 

“The  fact  that  the  Synod  against  all  precedent  and  right 
“  of  constitutional  ecclesiastical  government  has  threatened 
“  to  cut  off  a  number  of  congregations  against  whom  no 
“  offense  is  even  charged,  and  remembering  that  this  is  the 
“  body  which  demands  in  principle  the  right  of  control  of 
“  our  work  and  in  practice  at  least  half  of  the  authority, 
“all  this  does  not  encourage  one  to  yield  to  its  demands.  ” 

(A.  Pieters.) 


so-called  “  Co-operation  ”  policy  which  is  in  a 
very  real  sense  the  dissolution  of  historical 
Co-operation. 

I  then  described  an  interview  I  had  just  had 
with  one  of  the  Tokyo  pastors  who  is  the  stated 
clerk  of  the  Tokyo  Presbytery,  on  February  1, 
1909  while  paying  a  social  call  after  having  been 
invited  to  dine  at  his  house.  He  is  the  pastor 
of  a  self-supporting  church  and  a  warm  friend 
of  the  Definition  leaders.  To  my  surprise  he 
himself  introduced  the  subject  of  Co-operation 
by  telling  me  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Tokyo 
Presbytery  was  to  be  called  for  the  following 
Monday.  I  expressed  my  surprise  knowing  that 
the  regular  time  for  Presbytery  to  meet  was 
only  a  month  off.  “  Yes,”  he  said,  “  but  you  see 
“  we  are  in  trouble  about  all  those  churches  that 
“  will  be  cut  off  unless  the  Missions  who  won’t 
“  co-operate  enter  into  some  agreement  with  the 
“  Church  by  March  31st  ’’ — “  And  what  do  you 
“  think  the  Presbytery  will  do,”  I  asked  ?  “  Oh, 
“  we  shall  just  have  to  let  them  go  on  exactly  as 
“  they  did  before  this  question  of  the  Definition 
“  came  up.  After  all — I  think  Co-operation  by 
“  Definition  is  not  the  best  thing  either  for  the 
“  Church  or  for  the  Missions.  It  would  hamp- 
“  er  us  both  and  lead  to  much  friction.  Affilia- 
"  tion  unites  us  closely  enough  and  yet  leaves 
“  each  of  us  free  in  his  own  special  sphere.  I 
“  am  sure  there  would  be  less  trouble  and  we 
“  would  all  get  on  in  a  more  brotherly  way — 
“  not  that  “  (pulling  himself  up  short)  we  have 
“  ever  had  any  serious  trouble  here  in  Tokyo.” 
“  Oh,”  said  I,  “  Well  we  certainly  have  never 
“  bad  any  trouble  in  the  Hokkaido.  Where  has 
“  the  trouble  been  1  wonder  ?  ”  “  Why,  he 

said,  in  the  West  Japan  Mission(l)  ” 

I  then  asked  him  whether  the  “  plans  ”  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Special  Committee 
of  Presbytery  might  include  Plans  of  Affiliation. 
“  Certainly."  he  said,  “  though  the  Committee 
“  may  not  approve  of  them,  but  even  so  they 
“  must  be  sent  up  to  Synod  and  the  Synod  in 
“  October  will  pass  on  them.”  I  then  took  the 
opportunity  to  ask  him  the  meaning  of  “  Kosho 
wo  moshi  Tamm.’’  Why,  he  said  “  sodan  sum  " 
of  course.  Now  “  sodan  suru  ”  is  the  most 
translucent  colloquial  for  “  having  a  consultation, 
or  negotiation.”  I  then  asked  him :  “  How 
about  “  Kwankatsu  ” — the  Definition  term  for 
“General  Care?”  “Why  he  said  “ shi-hai 
suru  !  ”  Now  “  shi-hai  suru  ”  is  plain  vernacular 
for  to  “  rule,  govern  administer.”  He  then 
laughingly  made  the  following  cryptic  remark, 
as  I  was  leaving. 

“  You  see,  there  are  some  folk  in  your  Mission 
“  who  are  very  intimate  with  some  people  in  our 
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“  church,  but  they  do  your  Mission  very  little 
“  good.  And  there  are  some  folk  in  our  Church 
“  who  are  very  intimate  with  some  folk  in  your 
“  Mission,  but  they  do  the  Church  precious  little 
“  good.” 

Miss  West’s  suggestion  to  postpone  for  a 
month  was  adopted  and  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting  contained  the  item  : 

“  In  view  of  the  approaching  meeting  of 
Tokyo  Presbytery,  which  would  probably  throw 
light  on  the  subject  of  Co-operation,  it  was  decid¬ 
ed  to  put  off  a  decision  till  the  next  Mission 
meeting  in  March.” 

At  one  point  in  the  discussion  I  having  been 
declared  out  of  order  by  Ur.  Imbie,  the  chair¬ 
man  (Mr.  M'acNair  being  in  Hospital)  for  quoting 
Scripture,  I  hardly  dared  to  propose  that  we 
close  with  an  informal  prayer-meeting.  This 
however  was  deemed  proper,  and  the  meeting 
closed  with  the  most  genuine  and  earnest  and 
heartfelt  prayers  for  guidance  I  have  ever 
enjoyed  in  the  Mission. 

The  passage  I  was  not  allowed  to  quote-a  pro- 
pos  of  having  a  full,  frank,  free  discussion  with¬ 
out  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward  was  2 
Cor.  4:1-2  (Weymouth  version). 

“  Therefore  being  engaged  in  this  service,  and 
“  being  mindful  of  the  mercy  which  has  been 
“  shown  us,  we  are  not  cowards.  Nay  we  have 
“  renounced  the  secrecy  which  marks  a  feeling 
“  of  shame.  We  practise  no  cunning  tricks, 
“  nor  do  we  adulterate  God’s  message.  Bid  by 
a  full  clear  statement  of  the  truth,  we  strive  to 
“  commend  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  God  to 
every  human  conscience.” 

Three  days  later  Ur.  Thompson  and  I  and 
two  other  Missionaries  attended  the  Special 
Meeting  of  Tokyo  Presbytery,  Feb  8,  1909. 
Forty  out  of  the  fifty  members  of  Presbytery 
were  present,  including  3  missionaries.  Mr. 
tlemura  was  not  present.  The  Moderator  was 
Mr.  Kiyama,  also  Secretary  of  the  Dendo  Kyoku 
and  member  of  the  Special  Committee  of  Synod. 
It  was  held  in  the  church  of  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Nakae,  and  was  a  strangely  calm  meeting* 

After  dispatching  some  minor  business,  the 
Moderator  rose  and  announced  that  they  would 
now  consider  the  subject  of  the  evening,  that  is 
what  should  be  the  status  of  churches  aided  by 
non-co-operating  Missions.  He  then  read  the 
last  Synod’s  action  in  full  (See  P.  9)  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  such  Churches  would  be  cut  off  after 
March  31,  1909,  unless  the  Missions  to  which 


*  Was  this  and  its  unanimous  decision  (which  was  prac¬ 
tically  an  endorsement  of  Affiliation)  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  prayers  were  going  up  at  that  hour  for  this  meeting  by 
Missionaries  from  Hokkaido  to  Nagasaki  ? 


they  belonged  agreed  to  Co-operate  by  Defini¬ 
tion  or  by  “  ta  no  lioho  ”  i.e.  by  some  other 
method.  This  point  be  elaborated  and  empha¬ 
sized,  making  it  quite  clear  that  this  Special 
Committee  of  Synod  was  specially  appointed  to 
receive  plans  other  than  Co-operation  by  Defini¬ 
tion,  that  Co-operation  plans  need  not  to  be 
submitted  to  this  Committee  at  all,  but  must  be 
sent  directly  to  the  Dendo  Kyoku.  He  then 
laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  day  set  was  fast 
approaching,  Ought  not  the  church  in  all  kind¬ 
ness  to  make  some  provision  for  these  little 
Churches  which  were  threatened  with  excom¬ 
munication  ?  Could  not  some  measures  he  taken  ? 
What  ought  to  be  done  ? 

A  calm  almost  perfunctory  debate  of  about  an 
hour  then  followed,  the  only  heat  that  was 
evolved  being  when  several  of  the  elders  made 
speeches  severaly  criticizing  the  Synod  for  its 
arbitrary  decree  and  its  vacillating  course. 

Just  before  the  Moderator,  Mr.  Kiyama, 
summed  up  and  put  the  question,  Dr.  Thompson 
rose  and  asked  whether  “  the  phrase  ”  tano  lioho 
which  the  Moderator  had  used,  indicated  that 
Missions  might  send  in  plans  to  the  Synod’s 
“  Committee  other  than  those  of  Co-operation  by 
Definition  ?  ”  To  this  the  Moderator  replied  : 
“  Yes,  certainly,  Dr.  Ibuka  who  occupied  a 
front  seat  near  the  Moderator  then  turned  and 
said  first  in  Japanese  and  then  in  English  very 
clearly  and  emphatically  :  “  Yes,  of  course ,  the 

wording  of  the  Synod’s  resolution  distinctly 
makes  this  clear,  “  it  says  so  ” — - 

The  Moderator  then  put  the  following 
Motion  :  * 

1  The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Tokyo 
Presbytery  shall  kindly  inform  the  Mission- 
aided  churches  of  their  situation  and  make  them 
thoroughly  understand  that  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  cut  off  by  March  31,  1909,  from  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

2.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  investigate 
the  condition  of  these  Churches  and  report  to 
Presbytery  at  its  next  meeting  in  April. 

3.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  lend  its 
kind  offices  to  endeavour  to  bring  these  churches 
back  into  some  kind  of  relation  with  the  Church. 

Another  elder  took  this  opportunity  of  making 
a  fierce  attack  on  the  Synod  for  its  policy  and 
methods,  whereupon  the  Moderator  rather  hur¬ 
riedly,  almost  nervously,  as  if  anxious  to  have 
the  thing  settled  and  done  with  put  the  Motion 
and  it  was  carried  Unanimously. 

After  the  meeting  Dr.  Thompson  asked  the 

*  This  Motion  was  written  out  for  me  at  the  time  in 
English  by  Kev.  Mr.  Hata,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  a 
member  of  the  Tokyo  Presbytery. 
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Moderator  once  more  privately  whether  “  ta  no 
hoho  ”  wouid  actually  include  Plans  of  Affiliation, 
and  both  he  and  Dr.  Ibuka  again  said  :  “  Yes, 

Plans  of  Affiliation  might  be  sent  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  who  would  report  them  to  the  Synod 
which  would  pass  on  them.  Thus — the  Tokyo 
Presbytery — at  least,  had  made  it  clear  beyond 
the  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  that  as  far  as  it 
represented  “  the  mind  of  the  Church  "  Affilia¬ 
tion  was  “  wholly  acceptable  ”  to  this  its  largest 
Presbytery,  My  friend,  the  stated  clerk  had  cer¬ 
tainly  “  made  good,"  and  proved  himself  a  true 
prophet. 

The  Mission  now  began  to  look  forward  with 
assured  minds  toward  the  next  Mission  Meeting 
which  was  put  off  till  March  15th,  to  enable 
Mr.  Pierson  then  in  the  snow-bound  wastes  of 
Kitami  province  Hokkaido  to  be  present  at  the 
final  decision  of  the  question.  But  long  before 
that  it  become  evident  that  another  Go-operation 
Cold  Wave  had  set  in.  This  time  however  its 
source  was  not  difficult  to  trace.  The  Board’s 
Letter  of  Dec.  29th,  insisting  upon  the  adoption 
of  Go-operation  by  Definition,  that  had  reached 
Tokyo  only  very  shortly  before  the  Special 
Meeting  of  Presbytery,  had  novo  had  ample  time 
to  be  communicated  to  the  Definition  Leaders 
and  to  have  its  effect  on  them.  That  this  was 
actually  done  I  cannot  affirm  though  the  Ibuka 
letters  go  a  long  way  to  prove  it.*  And  when 
Dr.  Imbrie  at  the  March  meeting  was  asked 
point  blank  whether  he  had  done  so,  he  main¬ 
tained  an  impassive  silence.  No  doubt  too  the 
news  that  the  Dutch  Board  had  so  completely 
endorsed  the  Definition  and  had  only  refrained 
from  coercing  its  two  Missions  by  the  fact  that 
these  had  stood  as  one  man  against  the  Defini¬ 
tion  had  had  its  effect  on  them.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Tokyo  Presby- 

very  materially  changed  the  message  they  were 
charged  to  give  to  the  mission-aided  churches. 
Instead  of  the  mild  and  kindly  resolution  open¬ 
ing  the  way  for  relations  “  other  than  those  of 
Co-operation  by  Definition,”  and  constructively 
allowing  Affiliation — (See  P.  45)  the  communica¬ 
tion  actually  sent  was  as  follows  : 

Communication  sent  to  the  Mission-aided 
Churches  of  Non-Co-operating  Missions  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Presbytery,  February 
24,  1909. 

1.  You  are  hereby  notified  that  according  to 
the  action  of  Synod  of  1907  a  clear  distinction 


*  See  the  correspondence  with  Dr.  Ibuka  P.46,  47,  48. 


shall  be  made  (i.e.  separation  in  fact)  between 
the  evangelistic  work  of  Missions  not  eo-opera- 
ing  by  March  31,  1909  according  to  the  Defini¬ 
tion  laid  down  by  the  Synod  of  1906,  the  work 
of  our  Church,  and  the  work  of  the  co-operating 
Missions.  And  it  shall  be  made  clear  that  the 
former,  shall  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

2.  The  natural  result  of  this  is  that  by  March 
31  you  may  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  Church. 

3.  Therefore  will  those  churches  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  separated  from  the  Church  make 
lmown  their  wishes  to  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Tokyo  Presbytery  and  it  will  endeavour 
to  assist  them  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

The  “natural  result”  of  this  proclamation  was  to 
stir  up  such  a  deep  resentment  against  the  Defi¬ 
nition  leaders,  that  a  number  of  the  pastors  of 
these  churches  sought  Dr.  Thompson’s  help  and 
advice  ;  and  so  strong  was  their  feeling  and  in¬ 
dignation  that  they  actually  proposed  to  leave 
the  Church  if  this  outragious  actiou  of  Synod 
should  be  carried  out,  and  Dr.  Thompson  with 
difficulty  persuaded  them  to  possess  their  souls 
in  patience  and  to  trust  in  the  God  of  justice, 
righteousness  and  truth.  Cttf&x 
a  Dr.  Imbrie’s  motion  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Synod’s  Committee  for  decision  which  had  been 
tabled  at  the  February  meeting,  was  now  taken 
from  the  table  and  again  warmly  advocated  by 
himself.  But  after  another  full  and  exhaustive 
discussion  this  was  voted  down  and  the  Mission 
reaffirmed  its  position  jon  Affiliation  by  a  vote 
of  11  to  5  (more  than  §)  and  decided  to  send  in 
the  plan  of  Affiliation  which  it  had  adopted 
unanimously  at  Annual  Meeting. 

The  following  letter  to  explain  this  action  was 
then  drawn  up  and  adopted  without  dissenting 
voice. 

Letter  of  Mission  to  the  Board,  explaining  its 
decision  to  adopt  Affiliation  March  15,  1909. 

Tokyo,  March  15,  1909. 

Dear  Mr.  Speer, 

At  our  Mission  meeting  of  March  15,  1909 
“  we  decided  to  present  to  the  Special  Com- 
“  mittee  of  Synod  this  Plan  of  Affiliation,  (Here 
“  follows  the  Plan  See  P.  41)  and  to  accompany 
“  it  with  the  following  letter  of  explanation  to 
“  the  Board. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Synod  of  1908  appointed  a 
“  Special  Committee  to  receive  plans  other  than 
“  Co-operation  and  inasmuch  as  at  the  recent 
“  special  meeting  of  Tokyo  Presbytery,  it 
“  was  made  clear  that  Missions  might  present 
“  plans  of  Affiliation,  and  since  to  our  mind 
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‘ 1  there  is  no  better  way  of  ascertaining  whether 
“  such  a  plan  is  “  wholly  acceptable  ”  to  the 
“  Church,  or  not,  than  by  presenting  such  a  plan 
“  to  the  Church’s  Committee  which  will  refer  the 
“  matter  to  the  next  Synod,  we  have  therefore 
“  decided  to  present  the  following  plan  of  Affilia- 
“  tion  to  the  Synod’s  Committee.” 

A.  K.  Beischauer, 

Sec’y  E.  Japanese  Mission. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Beischaner  then  sent  the 
Affiliation  Plan  (See  P.  41)  with  the  following  note 
to  Dr.  Ibuka,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Synod  : 

Correspondence  with  Dr.  Ibuka  about.  The 
Plan  of  Affiliation. 

Meiji  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 

March  16,  1909. 

My  dear  Dr.  Ibuka, 

Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  the  plan  of 
“  Affiliation  which  the  East  Japan  Mission  pre- 
“  sents  to  the  Special  Committee  appointed  by 
“  the  last  Synod. 

Sincerely, 

A.  K.  Beischauer, 

Sec’y. 

This  we  felt  at  last  closed  the  question,  and  a 
great  sigh  of  relief  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  God 
went  up  from  many  grateful  hearts  in  the 
Mission.  But  in  a  few  days  we  were  roused 
from  this  happy  state  by  the  following  reply  from 
Dr.  Ibuka,  returning  our  plan  of  Affiliation  ! 

Dr.  Ibuka’s  first  letter  to  the 
Mission. 

Tokyo,  Meiji  Gakuin, 
March  18,  1909. 

“  Bev.  A.  II.  Beischauer, 

Secretary  of  the  East  Japan  Mission, 

Dear  Mr.  Beischauer, 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
“  dated  March  16th,  and  also  the  enclosed  copy 
“  of  the  plan  of  Affiliation  presented  by  your 
“  Mission  to  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
“  Synod 

The  Special  Committee  met  yesterday*  and 


*  The  50  “  Anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  Presbyterian 
Missions  in  Japan  was  being  celebrated,  many  of  the 
Japanese  pastors  from  all  over  the  country  including  the  5 
members  of  this  Committee  See  P.  )  had  come  up  of  to 
celebrate  the  feast  ”  and  were  there  in  Tokyo. 


‘  ‘  both  your  letter  and  plans  were  presented  at 
“  the  meeting.  Plans  were  also  received  from 
“  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
“  in  the  U.  S.  (Southern  Presbyterian)  and  the 
“  South  Japan  Mission  of  the  Beformed  Church 
“  in  America.  In  the  former  case  the  plan 
“  comes  “  with  the  cordial  sanction  of  their 
“  Executive  Committee,”  and  in  the  latter  we 
“  understand  that  Missions  have  been  given  “  full 
“  power  to  act.” 

The  Special  Committee  considers  it  very  im- 
“  portant  that  any  plan  or  plans  that  are  pre- 
“  sented  to  it  by  a  Mission  should  be  presented 
“  as  in  the  plans  of  Co-operation  with  the  ap- 
“  proval  of  its  Board,  and  the  Committee  would 
“  like  to  know  whether  the  Plan  of  Affiliation 
“  presented  by  your  Mission  has  been  approved 
“  by  your  Board  or  not  ? 

Sincerely  yours, 

K.  Ibuka,  Charman, 

Special  Committee  of  the  Synod. 

Please  observe  with  regard  to  this  letter  that 

(1)  Dr.  Ibuka’s  objection  to  receiving  our 
Place  of  Affiliation  is  here  asserted  to  be  solely 
the  fact  of  our  not  having  secured  “  The  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  Board.”  Not  a  word  is  urged 
against  it  on  the  grounds  of  its  being  an 
Affiliation  plan.  The  other  2  plans  which  he 
mentions  as  having  received  and  accepted  were 
Affiliation  plans.  Please  note  this  carefully. 

(2)  The  Synod’s  Committee  by  returning  our 
Plan  transcended  its  authority  which  was  not 
to  pass  or  plans  presented  to  it,  but  simply  to 
pass  them  cm,  to  the  Synod  for  rejection  or 
acceptance.  -  '«  ho-r 

Accordingly  the  Mission  at  the  iniative  of  Dr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Pierson  (the  two  men  in 
Evangelistic  work,  Mr.  MacNair  being  ill  and 
out  of  town)  lost  no  time  in  circulating  this  reply 
through  the  Mission,  after  informing  the  Secret¬ 
ary  that  they  were  doing  so.  After  it  had 
received  fourteen  signatures  in  the  Mission  out 
of  a  possible  nineteen,  it  was  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Ibuka,  through  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Beischauer 
with  the  following  letter  : 

Mission’s  2  Letter  to  Dr.  Ibuka. 


Tokyo,  March  19,  1909. 

Dr.  Ibuka, 

Chairman  of  Special  Committee  of  Synod, 
My  dear  Dr.  Ibuka, 

In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  whether  our 
“Board  has  or  has  not  approved  the  plan  of 
“  Affiliation,  the  Mission  would  say  that  the 
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“  Board  at  its  meeting  in  Dec.  1908,  while  ad- 
“  vising  the  Mission  to  propose  a  plan  of  Co- 
“  operation 

“  recommended  that  the  Mission  be  informed 
“  that  the  Board  is  entirely  willing  that  the 
“  Mission  should  consider  with  the  Church  the 
‘  plan  of  Affiliation  as  proposed ,  and  adopt 
“  such  a  plan  in  consultation  with  the  Church , 
“  provided  that  it  be  found  to  be  wholly  ac- 
“  ceptable  to  the  Church. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Synod  of  1908  appointed  a 
“  Committee  to  receive  plans  other  than  plans  of 
“  Co-operation,  and  inasmuch  as  at  the  special 
“  meeting  of  the  Tokyo  Pesbytery  it  was  made 
“  clear  that  Missions  might  present  plans  of 
“  Affiliation,  and  since  to  our  mind  there  is  no 
“  better  way  of  ascertaining  whether  suck  a  plan  is 
“  wholly  acceptable  to  the  Church  ”  or  not,  than 
“  by  presenting  it  to  the  Church’s  Committee 
“  which  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  next 
“  Synod,  we  have  therefore  decided  to  pre- 
“  sent  the  following  plan  of  Affiliation  to  the 
“  Synod’s  Committee.  Accordingly  since  our  Mis- 
“sion  decidedly  prefers  a  plan  of  Affiliation,  we 
“  have  accepted  the  Board’s  permission  to  offer 
“  such  a  plan  and  now  present  it  to  your  Com- 
“  mittee  Signed  by* 


Daviil  Thompson 
M.  H.  London 
C.  A.  MacNair 
Ida  G.  Pierson 
K.  M.  Younginan 
E.  K.  Campbell 
E.  M.  Landis 


T.  M.  MacNair 
George  P.  Pierson 
A.  B.  West 
J.  K.  McCaulay 
H.  M.  Landis 
Mary  P.  Thompson 
L.  S.  Halsey 


This  we  felt  was  final.  But  a  month  later 
Dr.  Ibuka  for  the  second  time  returned  our  plan 
with  the  following  letter. 


Dn.  Ibuka’s  Second  Letter  to  the 
Mission. 


Meiji  Gakuin. 

April  22,  1909. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Reischauer, 

See’y  E.  J.  Mission. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Reischauer, 

Your  communication  dated  March  26th  has 
“  been  duly  received.  It  was  presented  last 
“  Tuesday  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sub-committee 
“  of  the  Special  Committee  of  Synod  and  it  was 
“  decided  to  reply  to  you  as  follows  : 

From  your  letter  it  appears  that  the  Board’s 
“  approval  of  the  Plan  of  Affiliation  presented  by 
“  the  Mission  depends  upon  its  being  wholly 


“  acceptable  to  the  Church,  and  also  that  the 
“  Mission  has  explained  to  the  Board  that  it  has 
“  presented  the  plan  to  the  Committee  of  the 
“  Synod  in  order  that  that  fact  may  be  deter- 
“  mined  by  the  Synod  at  its  next  meeting. 

“  With  this  explanation  of  its  action  the  Com- 
“  mittee  is  constrained  to  return  to  you  the  plan. 
“  What  the  Synod  favours  is  Co  operation,  and 
“  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  no  plan  of 
“  Affiliation  will  be  wholly  acceptable  to  the 
“  Church. 

But  in  any  case  the  Committee  can  not  act 
“  upon  a  plan  whose  approval  by  the  Board 
“  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  Synod  which 
“  will  not  meet  for  six  months. 

As  intimated  in  my  last  letter,  the  Committee 
“  decided  that  it  can  not  take  into  consideration 
“  any  plan  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  the 
“Board  with  which  the  Mission  presenting  it  is 
“  connected. 

Sincerely  yours, 

K.  Ibuka, 

Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Synod. 


With  regard  to  this  letter  then  are  several 
things  to  be  said  : 

1.  The  Synod  did  not  appoint  a  “Sub¬ 

committee  ”  over  this  business,  but  a  Committee, 
carefully  chosen  to  include  a  representative  from 
each  of  the  remote  provinces.  /  Unless  the  Synod  •'  4 
authorized  the  Tokyo  members  to  act  as  an  ad 
interim  Sub-committee — which  in  its  official  re¬ 
solution  it  did  ?pf  •  dg — the  Mission  can  not...'  -■ 

recognize  the aSSgbnlyof  this  “Sub-committee.”*  •  '  , 

2.  Dr.  Ibuka  after  informing  us  in  his  first 
letter  that  he  had  received  plans,  which  were 
Affiliation  plans,  from  two  other  Missions,  and 
then  not  remotely  suggesting  that  Affiliation 
plans  were  not  “  acceptable  ”  now  assigns  as  the 
reason  for  not  accepting  the  same  Affiliation  plan 
from  us  that  “  What  the  Synod  favours  is 
“  Cooperation,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
“  mittee  no  plan  of  Affiliation  will  be  wholly 
“  acceptable  to  the  Church."  Why  did  he  not 
give  this  reason  for  rejecting  our  plan  in  his  first 
letter?  In  that  letter,  you  remember — the  al¬ 
leged  disqualifying  factor  was  the  doubt  in  the 
Committee’s  mind  whether  our  Board  had  ap¬ 
proval  it  or  not,  that  and  nothing  else. 

3.  The  reason  contained  in  the  words : 

“  The  Committee  can  not  act  upon  a  plan  whose 
approval  by  the  Board  depends  upon  the  action 


*  At  the  Mission  Meeting  of  April  17,  it  was  decided  to 
■end  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Board  with  the  14 
signatures. 


*  That  is  to  say  the  5  Tokyo  members  only ;  which 
means  the  Definition  Leaders,  Uemura,  Ibuka,  Kiyaraa, 
Hoshino,  Mori. 
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of  the  Synod  which  will  not  meet  for  six  months,” 
is  pure  sophistry,  for:  (a).  The  Synod  in 
appointing  this  Committee  to  receive  plans  made 
absolutely  no  stipulations  whateven  as  to  their 
being  approved  by  any  Boards  at  home. 
( b ).  In  his  first  letter  Dr.  Ibuka  contents  him¬ 
self  with  saying  :  “  The  Committee  “  considers 

it  very  important  ”  that  the  plans  should  have 
the  approval  of  the  Board.  In  this  letter  he 
goes  a  step  forward  and  says  :  The  Committee 
“  can  not  act  ”  on  a  plan  that  hasn’t  the 
approval  of  the  board — thus  stating  as  a  fact 
the  mere  opinion  of  the  Committee,  (c).  All 
plans  submitted  to  this  Committee  must  await 
the  meeting  of  Synod  six  months  hence. 

4.  The  Board  did  sanction  this  plan  on 

condition  that  it  was  “  wholly  acceptable  to  the 
Church  ”  and  “  strongly  preferred  ”  by  the 
Mission .  /vuf 

5.  The  Mission  can  not  allow  a  Japanese 
Sub-committee  to  interpret  the  Missions  of  an 
English  Board  letter  addressed  to  the  Mission. 

(3.  Dr.  Ibuka,  Chairman  of  this  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Synod  who  now  says  (April  22) : 

“What  the  Synod  favours  is  Co-operation, 
“  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  no  plan 
“  of  Affiliation  will  be  wholly  acceptable  to  the 
“  Church  ”  just  2  months  and  2  weeks  before, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Prebytery  in  response  to  a  question  by  Dr. 
Thompson  (See  P.  45)  whether  it  would  be  in 
order  to  send  in  plans  “  other  than  Co-operation  ” 
replied  in  Japanese  and  English  “  Yes ,  certainly , 
the  icording  of  the  Synod's  resolution  distinctly 
says  so." 

He  afterwards  added  privately  in  response  to 
Dr.  Thompson’s  question  whether  even  Plans  of 
Affiliation  might  be  presented  :  Yes,  certainly, 
Plans  of  Affiliation  may  be  sent  to  this  Com¬ 
mittee. 

7.  A  still  more  remarkable  fact  is  that  the 
very  day  before  Dr.  Ibuka  wrote  this  letter,  on 
April  21,  the  Tokyo  Presbytery  at  its  regular 
spring  meeting  had  passed  a  resolution  15  to  11 
(the  fifteen  including  the  votes  of  ten  Elders  from 
ten  self  supporting  churches  in  Tokyo)  to  over¬ 
ture  the  next  Synod  to  rescind  its  action  cutting 
oil  all  Churches  aided  by  Missions  declining  to 
Co-operate  by  Definition.  Again  this  court  of 
the  Ch  ui'ch  has  declared  itself  as  against  the 
Definition  and  Constructively  for  Affiliation. 


Meeting  of  the  Elders  of  the  Church. 

On  May  8  another  significant  event  occurred 
revealing  the  mind  of  the  Church  about  Co¬ 
operation  by  Definition. 


On  that  day  a  meeting  of  the  El-dey's  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  from  all  over  the  country  was 
called  by  Bev.  Mr.  Fukuda,  at  his  Church  in 
Tsunohazu,  Tokyo  (on  Mrs.  True’s  Sanitarium 
grounds)  at  which  several  Missionaries  were  also 
present  by  invitation,  including  Dr.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Pierson,  Mr.  and  Mm.  Reishauer  and  Mrs. 
McCaulay. 

The  leader  said  among  other  things — what 
seemed  to  be  the  spirit  of  all  who  spoke  that 
the  Tokyo  Churches  (some  twenty  in  all)  as  a 
rule  were  opposed  to  the  action  of  Synod  cutting 
off  the  Churches  belonging  to  Missions  opposed 
to  the  Definition,  that  some  churches  were  so 
offended  by  this  ruling  that  they  were  almost  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  church,  and  that  the 
Synod’s  resolution  did  not  represent  the  sense  of 
the  Ch uich  at  large. 

Mr.  Fukuda  closed  his  speech  with  the  solemn 
exhortation :  “  Please  believe  that  the  Synod’s 
action  does  not  represent  the  real  mind  of  the 
Church .” 

Several  of  the  Elders  present  made  speeches 
against  Co-operation  by  Definition  and  the 
Synod’s  action,  and  for  Affiliation,  and  strongly 
deprecating  a  threatened  split  in  the  Church  on 
account  of  the  Synod’s  arbitrary  act. 

One  elder,  Mr  Ogawa  of  Sapporo,  Plokkaido, 
who  could  not  be  present  wrote  a  strong  letter 
against  what  he  calls  the  “Jo  i  ”  spirit  in  the 
“  Synod — the  historic  cry  “  Out  with  the  Bar¬ 
barians  !  ”  raised  against  foreigners  in  Japan  in 
the  early  days  under  the  panic  raised  by  Admiral 
Perry’s  “  black  ships.” 

With  this  additional  light  thrown  on  the 
situation  by  the  cool-headed  laymen  of  the 
church,  when  the  Mission  met  May  29th,  it 
decided  to  return  the  plan  of  Affiliation  for  the 
third  time  to  the  Synod’s  committee  with  the 
following  letter  drafted  by  Mr.  MacNair  and 
adopted  by  the  Mission  with  only  one  audible 
dissenting  voice. 


The  Mission’s  3rd  Letter  to  Dr.  Ibuka. 


Tokyo,  May  29,  1909. 

Dr.  Ibuka, 

Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
of  Synod, 

“  Dear  Brother ; 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  22nd,  we  would 
“  say  that  the  Affiliation  Plan  which  we  sent  to 
“  you  last  March,  for  your  consideration  and  for 
“  submission  to  the  Synod  of  the  Church  and 
“  which  was  subsequently  returned  to  us  by  a 
“  Sub-committee  of  your  body,  as  insufficiently 
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“  authorized,  had  been  approved  by  our  Board 
“  in  New  York,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
“  Church  in  Japan  be  found  willing  to  accept  it. 

It  was  presented  to  you  with  the  expectation 
“  that  it  would  be  received  as  possessing  the 
“  Board’s  support  to  the  extent  for  which  the 
“  Synod  had  stipulated  in  1907.  We  desired  to 
“  ascertain  whether  the  plan  would  meet  with 
“  the  approval  of  a  sufficient  majority  in  the 
“  Church  to  determine  the  fact  of  its  acceptabilit}' 
“  under  existing  circumstances. 

We  have  understood  that  you,  the  present 
“  Committee  of  Synod,  appointed  in  connection 
“  with  this  matter,  were  instructed  to  receive 
“  plans  from  the  Mission  and  to  communicate 
“them  to  the  Synod,  and  that  not  only  “  Co- 
“  operation  ”  Plans,  as  technically  defined,  but 
“  others  also  might  properly  be  brought  forward. 

We  believed  at  the  time,  and  we  believe  still, 
“  that  this  could  be  done  as  properly  in  our  case 
“  as  in  the  cases  of  other  Missions  that  were 
“  intending,  as  we  knew,  to  present  such  other 
“  plans,  and  that  have  since  done  so. 

We  felt  moreover  that  in  presenting,  with  the 
“  Board’s  consent,  the  particular  plan  which  we 
“  had  adopted  we  were  acting  in  accordance  with 
“  express  proposals  that  had  been  made  by  pro- 
“  mineut  members  of  the  Synod,  and  of  your 
“  committee,  and  that  we  might  count  at  least 
“  on  securing  for  it  the  same  reception  that  other 
“  Missions  secured  for  plans  of  a  similar  nature. 

We  therefore  feel  constrained  to  send  our  plan 
“  to  you  once  more  with  the  request  that  it  be 
“  included  in  your  report  to  the  Synod  of  the 
“  Church  at  its  next  meeting  in  October. 

We  are  with  kind  regards, 

Y'ours  very  sincerely, 

A.  K.  Beischauer, 
Secretary  of  the  East  Japan  Mission. 

O  This  time  the  Plan  was  not  returned,  and 
here  the  matter  rests  as  far  as  our  relation  to  the 
Synod’s  committee  is  concerned. 

With  regard  to  our  present  Situation  vis-a-vis 
the  Board,  its  last  letter  of  May  12th,  written  in 
ignorance  of  the  correspondence  with  Dr.  Ibuka, 
and  received  a  few  days  after  the  Mission -meet¬ 
ing  described  above,  would  seem  to  again  com¬ 
plicate  matters. 

You  were  no  doubt  present  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Board,  May  11,  1909,  before  Mr.  Speer 
sailed  for  Brazil,  the  last  one  of  which  we  have 
received  news.  Mr.  Speer  writes  May  12, 1909  : 
“  I  do  not  know  that  much  needs  to  be  said 
“  beyond  merely  quoting  the  action  of  the 
Board,  which  was  as  follows  : 


“The  Secretary  in  charge  reported  to  the 
Board  the  action  of  the  East  Japan  Mission 
with  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  Mission  to 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.  It  appeared 
that  the  Mission  had  understood  the  last  action 
of  the  Board  as  authorizing  it  to  waive,  for  the 
present,  further  consideration  of  plans  of  co¬ 
operation,  substituting  therefore  a  plan  of  affilia¬ 
tion.  It  was  voted  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Mission  to  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the 
Japan  Committee  and  the  Council,  adopted  by 
the  Board,  had  specifically  stated  that  the  Board 
could  not  approve  the  request  of  the  Mission  to 
submit  a  plan  of  affiliation  in  lieu  of  plans  of 
co-operation,  and  that  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  Committee' s  report  as  adopted  hg  the 
Board  had  been  intended  by  the  Board,  not  as 
authorization  to  withhold  the  plans  of  co-operation 
already  approved,  but  only  as  assent  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  as  a  substitution  therefore  of  a  plan 
of  affiliation,  if,  in  negotiating  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  the  plans  of 
co-operation  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  representing  the  Church  of  Christ, 
should  regard  the  substitution  of  a  plan  of  affi¬ 
liation  as  wholly  acceptable.” 

Mr.  Speer  here  gives  the  Board’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  “  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report  ”  and  that  meaning  would  seem 
to  be  :  that  if  in  our  negotiations  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  we  should  ascertain  that  the  Committee 
should  regard  the  substitution  of  a  plan  of  affi¬ 
liation  as  wholly  acceptable,  the  Board  would 
assent  to  this. 

But  what  the  Board  said  on  that  occation,  as 
quoted  to  us  by  Mr.  Speer  in  his  letter  of  Dec. 
29th  was  as  follows :  (I  quote  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  part  of  the  paragraph  before  the 
“  concluding  paragraph  ” 

. “  We  recommend  therefore,  that  the 

“  Board  advise  the  Mission  that  it  its  judgment, 
“  that  the  Mission  should  proceed  to  carry  out 
“  the  course  previously  agreed  upon  in  the 
“  Mission  action  of  June  1908,  and  should  pro- 
“  pose  the  plans  of  co-operation,  there  adopted, 
“  to  the  proper  committee  of  the  Church. 

Concluding  Paragraph — In  advising  this 
“  course  however,  we  would  recommend  also 
“  that  the  Mission  be  informed  that  the  Board 
“  is  entirely  willing  that  the  Mission  should 
“  consider  with  the  Church  the  plan  of  affiliation 
“  as  proposed,  and  adopt  such  a  plan  in  con- 
“  saltation  ‘with  the  Church ,  provided  that  it  be 
“  found  to  be  wholly  acceptable  to  the  Church .” 

You  will  observe  that  Mr.  Speer,  in  his  last 
letter  of  May  12,  speaking  for  the  Board, 
assumes  that  “  the  Committee  ”  is  “  the  Church  ” 
and  that  the  Mission  is  to  accept  the  verdict  of 
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the  Committee  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  “  acceptable 
to  the  Church .”  But  from  the  action  of  the 
W 0 Synod  of  1908,  as  described  on  P.  &  this  is 
precisely  the  power  which  it  declined  to  give  to 
this  Committee,  though  the  Definition  party 
made  a  strong  effort  to  secure  this  power.  But 
^£)as  described  on  P.  >6  the  original  motion  was 
amended  so  as  to  leave  this  Committee  with 
powers  simply  to  receive  and  transmit  projwsals 
to  the  Synod,  but  nor  to  jmss  on  them  themselves. 

It  is  the  Board’s  desire  that  we  find  what  the 
mind  of  the  Church  is  on  this  question. 

Next  to  finding  the  mind  of  God  in  this 
question — (just  as  the  Christians  of  the  first 
century  tried  to  find  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  troublesome  question  of  circumcision  and 
succeeded  too,  after  coming  together  in  a  brother¬ 
ly  conference  and  testing  the  question  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  by  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Word)  we  are  most  desirous  of 
“  finding  the  mind  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan”  in  the  question  of  Affiliation.  But  we 
are  not  willing  to  take  as  an  index  of  that  mind, 
a  committee  of  men  who  have  been  committed 
for  years  to  the  principle  of  Co-operation  by 
Definition,  or  in  fact  to  any  Committee,*  For 
no  Committee  in  a  Presbyterian  Church  has  the 
right  to  decide  questions  that  only  the  Church  as 
a  whole  can  decide.  As  Mr.  Pierson  well  says  : 
with  regard  to  the  Board  decision,  as  quoted 
May  12,  “We  are  asked  to  negotiate  in  order  to 
“  find  out  the  mind  of  the  Church.  But  that  is 
“  just  what  we  are  doing  now,  but  we  think  it 
“  not  unlikely  that  the  Committee  may  not 
“  represent  the  mind  of  the  Church  and  that 
“  only  the  Synod  will  show  that  mind.” 

There  is  one  other  point  in  Mr.  Speer’s  quota¬ 
tion  on  P.  50  that  shows  that  the  Board 
has  not  quite  grasped  the  functions  of  this 
Committee.  He  says  :  “if  in  negotiating  with 
the  Committee  on  the  plans  of  Co-operation  it 
was  ascertained,”  etc.  But  this  Committee  has 
nothing  to  do  with  plans  of  Co-operation.  They 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Dendo-Kyoku 
(Japanese  Board  of  Missions)  This  Committee 
was  specially  appointed  to  receive  plans  “  other 
n-i  than  Co-operation  ”t  (See  Pr-A)  as  Mr.  Kiyama 

*  Wesley’s  brilliant  biographer,  Fitehett,  well  says: 
“  Business  done  by  Committees  instead  of  by  the  whole 
body  represent  power  without  responsibility,  not  a  wholesome 
state  of  tilings.  The  system  gives  power  to  a  few  who  meet 
and  decide  things  without  the  tonic  of  publicity. 

t  Mr.  Pieters  in  speaking  of  the  powers  of  the  committee 
says :  “  The  Synod’s  resolution  of  1908  went  much  further 
than  a  mere  postponement  of  its  operation.  In  principle  it 
negatived  the  resolution  of  1907.  That  of  1907  declared 
that  missions  must  come  to  terms  with  the  Dendo  Kyoku 
upon  the  basis  of  an  acceptance  of  the  Synod’s  definition. 
No  other  possibility  was  allowed.  It  must  be  this  or 
‘‘absolutely  no  relation.” 


(Moderator  of  the  Tokyo  Presbytery,  Head  of 
the  Dendo-Kyoku,  and  member  of  this  Special 
Committee)  explained  on  the  floor  of  the  Tokyo 
Presbytery  in  reply  to  a  question  of  Dr. 
Thompson,  asking  for  information  as  to  the 
Kind  of  plan  this  Committee  was  designed  to 
receive,  at  its  Special  Meeting  February  8,  1900. 

The  Board  letter  of  May  12th  containing  the 
extract  on  P.  50  seems  to  look  askance  at  the 
Mission  for  adopting  a  plan  of  Affiliation,  after 
it  had  strongly  expressed  December  29,  its 
preference  for  a  plan  of  Co-operation.  But  in 
its  letter  of  December  29  it  expressed  itself  as 
“  entirely  willing  ”  to  have  Affiliation  considered 
and  adopted  if  on  consultation  this  should  be 
found  “  loholly  acceptable  to  the  Church.” 
Added  to  this  explicit  conditional  sanction  in  the 
Board  action,  we  had  besides  the  following 
explanatary  endorsement  for  substituting  a  plan 
of  Affiliation,  in  Mr.  Speer’s  own  words.  The 
last  paragraph  of  his  letter  reads. 

“In  taking  the  action  which  it  took,  I  am 
“  confident  the  Board  did  not  intend  to  hamper 
“  the  Mission  in  case  it  has  found  that  any 


The  resolution  of  1908  may  be  understood,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  two  ways,  either  as  taking  the  whole  matter  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Dendo  Kyoku  and  committing  it  to  the 
Special  Committee  of  Ten,  or  as  creating  that  special 
committee  for  a  new  work  leaving  it  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dendo  Kyoku  to  accept  on  reject  plans  based  upon  an 
acceptance  of  the  Definition.  I  thought  at  first  the  second 
interpretation  was  certainly  the  correct  one,  inasmuch  as 
the  Definition  was  not  recalled  or  modified,  and  that  gives 
all  authority  to  the  Dendo  Kyoku.  If  that  is  correct,  then 
we  have  here  two  possi hi lities,  viz.  an  acceptance  of  the 
Definition  with  a  Plan  to  be  approved  by  the  Dendo  Kyoku 
and,  for  missions  unable  to  do  this  a  possibility  of  negotiating 
some  other  arrangement  with  the  Special  Committee  of  ten. 
Here  are  two  ways  opened  where  there  was  but  one  before. 
Here  is  a  definite  invitation  by  the  Synod  to  non-cooperating 
missions  to  find  some  via  media  ”  if  they  can  not  adopt  the 
Definition. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  however,  that  perhaps  the 
intention  was  not  quite  soliberal,  that  nothing  m  re  was 
intended  than  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Dendo  Kyoku  back  into  direct  decision  by  the  Synod, 
appointing  this  Special  Committee  of  ten  to  prepare  the 
business.  Even  so,  it  is  practically  implied  that  missions 
are  not  shut  up  to  the  Definition,  because  they  are  to  enter 
upon  negotiations,  without  its  being  specified  that  they 
are  to  do  so  upon  the  basis  of  the  Definition.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  fact  that  the  matter  is  then  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Dendo  Kyoku,  and  that  eveti 
this  larger  committee  has  no  power  to  make  a  final 
decision  the  same  thing  is  implied ,  for  plans  ;on  ihe  basis 
of  the  Definition  would  be  sufficiently  acceptable,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Looked  at  from  every  point  of  view,  the 
action  of  the  Synod  is  much  more  than  a  mere  postpone¬ 
ment  of  an  irrevocable  policy.  It  is  an  indication  of  a 
growing  sense  of  the  critical  nature  of  their  position.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  proof  of  the  desire,  or  rather,  determina¬ 
tion,  of  many  never  really  to  proceed  to  the  lengths  of  the 
resolution  of  1907,  but  in  some  way  or  other  to  find  a  way 
out.  I  expect  that  the  clearer  it  gets  that  the  missions  are 
not  going  to  yield,  the  deeper  will  this  desire  grow  in  the 
Church,  and  that  the  leaders  who  would  like  to  drive 
matters  to  an  extreme  will  find  a  reckoning  waiting  for 
them  in  October.” 
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“  changes  in  details  should  be  made  in  the  plan 
“  of  co-operation  adopted  last  summer.  And 
“  moreover  you  will  see  from  the  last  paragraph 
“  of  the  Board’s  action,  that  it  was  entirely 
“  willing  to  have  the  plan  of  Affiliation  tested. 
“  If  however,  it  had  approved  of  the  plan  of 
“  Affiliation,  insted  of  the  plan  of  Co-operation, 
“  and  the  Committee  of  the  Synod  had  then 
“  rejected  the  plan  of  Affiliation,  the  time  fixed 
“  by  the  Synod  for  a  consummation  of  the  ques- 
“  tion  might  have  passed  without  the  establish- 
“  ment  of  relations  either  of  Affiliation,  or 
“  Co-operation.  The  Board’s  action  leaves  the 
“  matter  so  far  open,  accordingly,  that  if  the 
“  Mission  strongly  prefers  the  plan  of  Affiliation 
“  and  finds  this  ■ wholly  acceptable*  to  the  Church, 
“  it  is  at  liberty,  in  its  negotiations  on  co- 
“  operation  with  the  Synod’s  Committee  to 
“  substitute,  with  the  Committee’s  Approval  the 
“  plan  of  Affiliation.” 

You  will  observe  that  Mr.  Speer  here  again 
repeats  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  this  Com¬ 
mittee  has  anything  to  do  with  plans  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation.  Such  plans  go  straight  to  the  Japan 
Board  of  Mission  ;  this  Committee  takes  cogni¬ 
zance  only  of  Plans  “  other  than  Co-operation.” 
He  also  repeats  the  misapprehension  as  to  the 
powers  of  this  Committee  :  It  has  no  power 
either  to  reject  or  accept  proposals  coming  from 
the  Missions.  It  has  power  to  recommend  that 
they  be  accepted  or  rejected,  but  only  the  Synod 
has  the  power  to  reject  or  accept.  This  was 
made  clear  in  the  debate  on  the  question  last 
Synod,  was  reiterated  at  the  Special  Meeting  of 
the  Tokyo  Presbytery  this  Spring,  and  is  un¬ 
mistakably  so  stated  in  the  resolution  of  Synod 
See  Page  P.-9;  Lfo 

Thus  the  explanation  given  as  a  reason  for 
the  Board’s  approving  Co-operation  (viz  that  if 
the  Committee  rejected  Affiliation,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  of  relation  might  for  want  of 
time  be  imperilled)  is  utterly  vitiated.  The 
Committee  could  not  reject  Affiliation.  But 
even  had  it  had  this  power,  is  it  likely,  that 
when  5  Missions  out  of  6  stand  opposed  to 
Co-operation  by  Definition,  the  Church  would 
have  voluntarily  cut  itself  off  from  five  Missions 
for  the  sake  of  one,  and  a  Definition  ? 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Board  has  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  West  Japan  Plan  of  Go-operation 
by  Definition,  and  that  therefore  it  is  committed 
to  that  policy  and  can  not  endorse  any  other.! 

*  Of  course  the  expression  “  wholly  acceptable  "  cannot  be 
interpreted  to  mean  “  entire  unanimity  .”  It  can  but  mean  a 
“  reasonable  majority.” 

t  But  in  Sept.  26,  1906  Mr.  Speer  writes  in  a  private 
letter :  “  There  is  nothing,  however,  that  we  can  say  now 

beyond  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Synod  (June  11,  1906)  That 
letter  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  various  methods  of  Co-opera¬ 
tion  and  the  possibility  of  more  than  one  solution  of  the  problem.” 


But  as  Mr.  Speer  in  his  Board  letter  of  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1907  has  taken  pains  to  state,  the  Board 
has  approved  of  the  West  Japan  Plan  merely 
“  as  an  experiment ,”  and  for  “  one  year.”  See 
P.  17.  And  he  also  adds  P.  6.  “  If  the 

Church  will  accept  this  “  plan  (the  MacNair 
“  Consultative  Co-operation  plan  adopted  by  a  § 

“  vote  at  the  Council  of  1907)  .  and  if  the 

“  Mission  proposes  this  plan  to  the  Board . I 

“  am  confident  that  the  Board  will  approve  of 
“the  Mission’s  making  the  experiment,  just  as  it 
“  has  approved  of  the  West  Japan  s  Mission 
“  making  the  experiment  on  a  different  plan.”  On 
P.  8  he  repeats  this,  speaking  of  the  West  Japan 
Plan  :  “  Moreover  the  whole  plan  is  experimen- 

“  tal,  .  It  may  not  work.  The  whole  idea 

“  may  be  fallacious.”  On  P.  9  he  further  says  : 

“  That  such  a  plan  is  an  expedient  to  meet  a 

“condition,  need  not  be  disputed . It  is  siin- 

“  ply  an  experimental  plan  of  work.” 

R.  E.  Speer. 

Has  not  rather  the  Board  put  itself  on 
record  as  not  approving  the  Definition  by  endors¬ 
ing  the  rider  to  it  in  the  preamble  of  the  Johnson 
Plan  (Board  letter  January  27,  1908).  “The 
“  Mission  does  not  understand  the  acceptance  of 
“  the  definition  of  a  Co-operating  Mission  as  dis- 
“  claiming  the  right  to  an  equal  share  in  the 
“control  of  such  work  as  is  done  by  the  Mission 
“  as  a  Mission.” 

As  Mr.  Pier-son  well  says : 

“  It  is  impossible  to  concede  to  the  Church  the 
“  administrative  “  control  ”  of  all  our  evangelistic 
“  work  and  at  the  same  time  retain  control  of 
“  half :  you  can’t  give  it  all  away  and  keep 
“  half.” 

I  have  just  spoken,  of  the  to  us  inadequate  rea¬ 
son  assigned  by  Mr.  Speer  in  his  Board  letter  of 
December  29,  1908,  for  the  Board’s  rejection  of 
Affiliation. 

In  the  last  Board  letter  of  May  12,  1909  Mr. 
Speer  advances  a  genuine  reason  for  the  addition 
of  that  “  Closing  Paragraph  ”  of  the  Japan 
Committee’s  report  which  “  left  the  matter 
open  ”  for  the  Mission  to  propose  its  Affiliation 
plan.  He  writes  : 

“  I  might  add  that  the  closing  paragraph  I 
“  do  not  think  would  ever  have  been  added  at 
“  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  two  things  : 

“  1.  the  fact  that  the  request  of  the  Mission 
“  for  authority  to  submit  plans  of  Affiliation  was, 
“  on  the  basis  of  the  minutes,  a  unanimous 
“  request. 

“2.  the  earnest  statement  in  letters  from  the 
“  field  that  the  attitude  of  the  Church  was 
“  misunderstood  by  the  Board ,  that  the  Church 
“  ivas  not  committed  to  the  principle  of  Co- 
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“  operation  to  the  extent  supposed  and  that  a 
“  large  element  was  in  favour  of  the  plan  of 
“  Affiliation  as  a  more  satisfactory  plan  ” 

E.  E.  Speer. 

It  is  to  bring  out  the  force  of  the  above  facts, 
and  to  meekly  and  patiently  endeavour  to 
disabuse  the  mind  of  the  Board  of  certain 
erroneous  misconceptions  which  unfortunately  it 
has  long  and  tenaciously  harboured,  that  this 
letter  has  been  written.  May  its  device  “  Post 
tenebras  lucem  spero  ”  soon  be  realized  Nay, 
may  we  soon  write  over  the  gloomy  portals  of 
the  past  Post  Tenebras  Lux  ! 

One  of  these  misconceptions  is  then  the  idea  in 
the  mind  of  the  Board  that  the  Missionary  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Definition — and  they  are  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Body  in  Japan — are  unalterable  opposed  to  Co¬ 
operation  per  se,  and  that  the  only  possible  kind 
of  Co-operation  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan  is  Co-operation  by  Definition.* 

Has  the  Board  forgotten  that  in  1905  the  Karui- 
zawa  Council  passed  a  Unanimous  Resolution  to 
adopt  Dr.  S.  P.  Fulton’s  plan  which  provided  for 
Co-operation  on  the  most  generous  terms,  allow¬ 
ing  Presbytery,  together  with  local  Church,  full 
administrative  control,  even  if  half  of  the  funds 
to  support  it  were  provided  by  the  Missions — 
and  recognizing  the  Presbytery’s  right  to  ecclesi¬ 
astical  oversight  from  the  very  start,  even  tho’ 
the  Mission  might  be  supplying  all  the  funds  ? 

Has  not  the  Southern  Dutch  Mission,  which 
has  stood  like  a  rock  against  the  Definition  been 
the  leader  in  forming  a  Plan  of  Co-operation, 
genuine  but  not  Definition  Co-operation  and 
which  was  adopted  by  the  whole  North  and 
South  Dutch  Mission  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote? 

Did  not  the  Definition-leaders  themselves 
admit  that  there  were  other  legitimate  forms  of 
Co-operation  besides  that  by  Definition,  by  them¬ 
selves  proposing  Affiliation  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Definition :  “  What  we  propose  is  not  a 

“  substitute  for  the  Definition  but  an  alternative  ; 
“  and  an  alternative  for  the  sake  of  such  missions 
“  as  are  unable  to  accept  the  Definition,  yet 
“  desire  to  remain  related  to  the  Church  of 


*  Mr.  Speer  writes  Oct.  3,  1907.  “  We  must  choose  ac- 
“  cordingly  between  such  (i.c.  Definition)  Co-operation  and 
“  Separation." 

This  as  will  be  seen  contradicts  the  statement  made  by 
the  Board  to  the  Synod  June  11,  1906  as  quoted  on  P.  52. 
The  explanation  can  only  be  that  at  that  time,  June  1906, 
the  Definition  had  as  yet  not  been  evolved  and  its  baneful 
influence  had  not  yet  affected  the  mind  of  the  Board  with 
regard  to  Co-operation. 


“  Christ  in  Japan.”  The  very  word  for  Affilia¬ 
tion  in  Japanese  (Kankei  Mission)  means 
“  Connected  Missions.”  ^  S'  1/  3  s' 

I  refer  you  again  to  the  striking  resemblance 
between  Dr.  Verbeck’s  Amended  “  Indepen¬ 
dence  ”  Plan  and  this  Affiliation  Plan  of  the 
Definition-leaders,  (See  P.  28)  and  to  the  official 
report  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  Mission  of  Japan  for 
1909  and  its  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  successful 
Co-operation  of  the  Mission  and  the  Kumiai 
Churches,  thus  further  establishing  the  value  of 
the  policy  that  maintains  complete  mutual  inde¬ 
pendence  with  the  closest  co-operative  activity .” 

I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Uemura’s  editorial  of  June 
25,  1908,  and  his  plea  for  mutual  independence, 
as  the  only  ”  and  “  right  ”  way  for 

Church  and  Missions’  to  “  co-operate .”  t  ■.  1  .  *  ■> 

Ah,  “  you  say,”  but  Mr.  Uemura  and  the 
“  other  Definition-leaders  have  since  gone  back 
“  on  Affiliation.” 

And  is  that  a  reason  why  we  should  give  up 
what  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be  a  right 
and  just  and  practical  solution  of  the  question  ? 

Do  principles  then  exist  “  for  this  day  and  train 
only  ?  ” 

Why  did  the  Definition -leaders  so  suddenly 
change  their  minds  ?  When  I  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion,  in  a  later  interview,  of  the  stated  clerk  of 
Tokyo  Presbytery  his  reply  was  :  “  Oh  I  have 
“  not  changed,  Personally ,  I  still  believe  that 
“  Affiliation  is  the  best  way  for  us  to  work  to- 

“  gether  but  .  and  here  he  had  the  grace  to 

blush  and  stammer  in  a  shame-faced  way  “  the 
interests  of  the  Church  seem  to  demand  it.” 

Ay,  verily,  “  the  interests,” — nay  as  we  now 
know  “  the  vested  rights  ”  of  those  few  members 
of  the  Church,  who  having  had  a  taste  of  the 
sweets  of  handling  the  Missions’  “  Dollar-box  ” 
are  so  loath  to  relinquish  them  that  they  have 
actually  dragooned  tho  Definition-leaders  into  a 
return  to  the  policy  they  land  abandoned. 

I  refer  you  finally  to  Mr.  Pierson,  another 
staunch  opposer  of  Definition  Co-operation,  but 
a  lover  and  believer  and  practical  observer  of  ge¬ 
nuine  legitimate  Co-operation  who  writes  : 

In  conclusion :  I  believe  the  most  just  and  real 
“  co-operation  is  attained  when  the  actual  his- 
“  toric  co-operation  of  decades  is  frankly  acknow- 
“  ledged.*  I  protest  that  there  has  been  for  forty 

*  The  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  at  its 
meeting  in  the  year  1897  put  itself  on  record  as  “  clear  ly 
"  recognizing  the  fact  that  no  Co-operation  in  the  proper 

sense  of  the  word  existed  between  the  Missions  and  the  Church , 

“  that  no  change  had  taken  place  since  then,  and  that 
“  there  was  no  prospect  of  such  a  change.” 

“  Since  the  “  Co-operation  ”  that  existed  in  1897  is  the 
same  that  had  existed  from  the  beginning  (See  my  His¬ 
torical  R4sum6  P.  11,  12)  this  Resolution  of  the  Synod  at 
one  stroke  discredited  if  not  ignored  the  work  done  in  co¬ 
operation  with  this  church  by  such  Missionaries  as  Dr. 
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“  years  co-operation  with  body,  soul  and  spirit, 
“  brain,  blood,  nerve  and  life  intense,  genuine  and 
“  vital.  To  be  blind  to  this  truth  is  pitiable.  The 
“  best  results  are  secured,  I  believe,  where  under 
“  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  .Japanese  Church 
“  as  the  right  hand  and  the  Missions  as  the  left 
“  hand,  do  a  parallel  and  common  work.  This  is 
“  not  separation  ;  co-operation  is  corporation. 
“  There  is  real  solidarity.  The  aim  is  one,  the 
“  functions  differ  ;  the  end  is  a  living  growing 
“  Church  that  draws  its  life  and  strength  from 
“  within.  Let  the  Missions  push  the  work  on  the 
“  frontiers  of  the  Church  until  the  Church  of  its 
“  own  strength  in  men  and  means  can  guarantee 
“  the  evangelization  of  all  the  unconverted,  or 
“  until  that  day  when  the  money  now  used  by 
“  the  Board  in  sustaining  its  Mission  can  be 
“  better  used  in  directly  supporting  evangelists  or 
“  in  gifts  to  the  Japanese  Church.  God  speed 
“  the  day  and  bless  the  Church. 

Respectfully, 

Geo.  P.  Pierson. 


Another  strange  misapprehension  under  which 
the  Board  seemes  to  labour,  and  which  has 
great  weight  in  its  actions,  is  the  strong  convic¬ 
tion  that  unless  all  the  six  Missions  involved 
co-operate  according  to  the  Definition,  they 
actually  will  be  summarily  cut  off  from  all 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
and  forced  either  to  set  up  a  new  denomination 
or  to  withdraw  from  the  country.  Mr.  Speer  in 
his  Board  letter's  has  again  and  again  sounded 
this  alarm  and  give  it  as  the  Board’s  explicit 
reason  for  rejecting  our  Plan  of  Affiliation  (See 
Board  Letter  December  29,  1908). 

Now  what  are  the  facts  :  The  Synod  2  years 
ago  (1907)  threatened  to  exconmiunicate  the 
churches  we  aid  and  to  cut  us  off — but  we  have 
tranquilly  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  our  way 
and  are  still  co-operating  with  the  Church  of  our 
love,  and  loyalty  as  we  have  been  doing  for  lo  ! 
these  40  years.  Ten  years  before  that,  the  same 
Church  1897  had  announced  that  no  co-operation 
did  exist,  had  existed,  or  ever  would  exist.  But 
we  have  gone  on  “  co-operating  ”  just  the  same 
and  just  as  hard  ever  since. 

According  to  “  Church  Statistics  by  Presby¬ 
teries”  for  1907  in  Council  Report  for  1908  the 
total  of  all  the  Japanese  contributions  was  Yen 
80,814.  According  to  the  Mission  statistics  for 
1907  in  Council  Report  for  1908  the  total  sum 

Hepburn,  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown,  Dr.  Verbeclc.  Dr.  Stout,  Dr. 
Aniermann,  Dr.  Knox,  Dr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Davidson,  Mr. 
Waddell,  Mrs  L.  Ii.  Pierson,  not  to  mention  such  veterans 
still  on  the  field  as  Dr.  James  Ballagh,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson,  Miss  Crosby,  Mi&s  Youugman  and  Dr.  Imbrie. 


granted  by  all  the  Boards  for  the  Evangelistic 
Work  of  this  Church  (irrespective  of  Missionary 
salaries)  was  Yen  76,572.  The  Church  claims 
72*  independent  churches,  but  probably  not 
more  than  half  of  these  are  “  true  ”  ch  inches 
according  to  the  Synod’s  definition  which  in¬ 
volves  the  bonafide  support  of  a  pastor. 

The  Church  employs  58  ordained  pastors,  the 
Missions  employ  48  ordained  pastors,  besides 
96  evangelists,  144  in  all.  The  Church  employs 
64  evangelists,  or  122  men  in  all.  Of  the  129 
partly  self-supporting  churches  (Dendo-Kyokwai) 
the  great  bulk,  certainly  over  a  hundred  are 
aided  by  the  Missions,  the  remainder  are  aided 
by  the  Church  through  the  ‘‘Dendo  Kyoku " 
(Japanese  Board  of  Missions).  Besides  these, 
there  are  110  “Preaching-places,  practically  all 
of  which  are  supported  by  the  Missions. 

It  follows  then  that  the  Missions  are  supplying 
nearly  1/2  the  funds,  employing  more  men  than 
the  Church  employs,  and  supporting  or  aiding 
say  225  churches  or  preaching-places  to  the  72 
supported  wholly  by  the  Church. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these  is  it  likely 
that  the  Church  will  carry  out  its  threat  of 
cutting  off  its  main  sources  of  men  and  money 
for  the  sake  of  a  Definition  and  a  theory  ? 

As  Dr.  Thompson  well  says  in  his  pamphlet 
on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch : 
“  There  is  nothing  so  efficacious  against  the  airy 
“  subtlety  of  speculation  and  theory  as  the 
“  solidity  of  visible  facts.” 

As  for  the  Missionaries  desiring  to  make  a 
schism — that  idea  has  never  remotely  entered 
their  dimmest  subconsciousness.  I  have  already 
referred  to  Dr.  Thompson’s  efforts  to  pacify  the 
spirits  of  the  faithful  and  loyal  pastors  of  mission- 
aided  Churches  so  sorely  tried  by  the  Synod’s 
arbitrary  degree. 


*  Tokyo  for  instance  claims  26  Independent  Churches. 

In  reality  it  has  only  about  10  who  actually  support  a 
pastor  and  pay  all  current  expenses.  One  of  these  so 
called  “Independent”  churches  situated  in  the  country 
district  for  instance,  has  no  Church-building  of  its  own  and 
does  not  even  rent  one,  but  worships  in  the  house  owned  by 
the  pastor,  his  own  private  property.  The  congregation 
pays  him  Yen  10  ($5  gold)  a  month,  but  of  this  the  returns 
to  them  Yen  2.50  ($1.25  gold)  a  month  as  his  contribution 
toward  current  expenses.  His  net  income  from  his  congre¬ 
gation  then  is  $3.75  gold  a  month.  His  real  support  comes 
from  his  retired  officer’s  pay,  as  he  is  a  retired  Major  of  the 
army.  But  this  is  called  “  an  Independent  Church.”  When 
I  mentioned  this  as  a  unique  example  to  Dr.  Thompson,  he 
said  unfortunately  it  was  not  a  unique  but  a  typical  case. 

The  Miyagi  (Sendai)  Presbytery  which  claims  3  In¬ 
dependent  Churches  does  not  really  support  any  of  them. 

The  pastor  of  No.  1,  draws  his  salary  from  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  College  of  which  he  is  a  professor,  his  congregation 
merely  paying  his  Jinrikisha  fare.  A  number  of  foreign 
missionaries  who  attend  his  church  give  .-h-i-m  about  Yen 
100  a  year  ($50  gold).  The  pastor  of  No.  2  is  a  I'heMogieal  Ay a* 
student,  receiving  a  stipend  of  Yen  9  ($4.50  gold)  a  month. 

The  pastor  of  No.  3,  also  a  Professor,  draws  his  salary  from 


In  1907  the  Churches  of  the  Miyage  Pres¬ 
bytery  who  would  practically  all  come  under  its 
ban,  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  Church  and 
were  only  restrained  from  doing  so  by  the  earnest 
interposition  of  the  Missionaries.  This  was  care¬ 
fully  reported  to  Mr.  Speer  at  the  time. 

The  South  Dutch  Mission’s  one  objection  to  the 
Affiliation  plan  of  the  Definition-leaders  was  its 
Art.  3  is  which  it  states  that  “  Mission-aided 
“  Churches  of  Affiliated  Missions  shall  have  no 
“  ecclesiastical  connection  whatever  with  the 
“  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.”  Mr.  Pieters,  as 
Secretary,  wrote  as  follows  to  Dr,  Ibuka,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Special  Committee  of  Synod  with  regard 
to  this : 

“  For  all  of  these  reasons  we  can  not  bring 
“  ourselves  to  the  point  of  offering  a  proposal  that 
“  there  shall  be  “  no  ecclesiastical  connection  ” 
“  between  the  Dendo  Kyokwai  of  the  Mission 
“  (Mission-aided  churches)  and  the  Nihon  Kirisuto 
“  Kyokwai.  So  far  from  desiring  any  such  thing, 
“  we  wish  to  see  the  connection  grow  closer  and 
“  more  real.  We  desire  the  ministers  and  mem- 
“  bers  who  labor  in  connection  with  this  Mission 
“  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
“  loyal  in  their  allegiance  to  that  church ,  and 
“  faithful  in  all  their  duties.  We  believe  that  they 
“  are  now  such  members,  and  that  they  would  look 
“  with  great  pain  upon  any  separation  between 
“  them  and  the  church  they  love.  Such  a  separa- 
“  tion  they  and  we  believe  to  be  unnecessary ,  and 
“  we  earnestly  hope  that  in  some  way  it  may  be 
“  avoided. 

We  remain,  dear  brother, 

Fraternally  and  sincerely  yours, 

The  So.  Japan  Mission  of  the 
Keformed  Church  in  America. 
Nagasaki,  Albertus  Pieters,  Secretary. 

March  1,  1909. 


Another  regrettable  misconception  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  want  of  apprehension,  is  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  realize  that  the 
question  is  not  one  that  Concerns  our  2  Missions 
alone  but  the  whole  Council ,  Even  if  the  Board 
should  decide  to  issue  the  decree  to  us  “  Thou 
shalt  Co-operate  by  Definition,”  that  would  by  no 


the  Mission  College,  but  is  assisted  by  a  Theological 
Y  student  who  receives  from  the  congregation  (Yen  10)  (§5 
gold)  a  month. 

The  Miyagi  Presbytery  has  therefore  strictly  speaking 
no  right  to  exist.  For  only  when  there  are  3  bona-fide 
Self-supporting  Churches  can  a  Presbytery  be  organized  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  ruling  of  Synod. 

The  Hokkaido  Presbytery  has  likewise  no  right  to  exist. 
It  claims  3  but  at  this  moment  has  only  one  church  sup¬ 
porting  its  own  pastor.  The  other  2  churches  are  pastor- 
less. 
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means  solve  the  question.  Bather  would  the 
other  factor  in  this  problem,  the  Japanese 
Church,  be  then  in  the  position  of  having  to 
cany  on  3  kinds  of  policy  instead  of  only  one. 

For  the  German  Beformed  Mission  has  repu¬ 
diated  the  Church’s  right  to  “  Control  ”  its 
work,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  Definition,  and 
the  Southern  Presbyterians  and  the  two  Dutch 
Missions  are  inevocably  arrayed  against  the  r  r 
Definition,  thus  representing  A3  kinds  of  Co-u''/"7-'  1 

operation.  Whereas  all  those  four  Missions  yex  fro**- 
and  our  East  Japan  are  more  than  ready  to 
unite  on  Affiliation,  to  which  the  Church  itself 
by  its  action  of  last  Synod,  1908,  has  opened  the 
door  And  as  the  West  Japan  Mission  and  the 
Church  entered  upon  their  Definition  Plan  only 
for  one  year,  not  the  slightest  reproach  would 
attach  if  they  terminated  the  experiment  this 
year  and  united  with  us  on  the  Affiliation  Plan. 

Then  once  more,  a  united  Church  and  a 
United  Council,  what  might  we  not  achieve  ! 

The  Council  by  a  2/3  vote  against  the  Defini¬ 
tion  in  1907  clearly  defined  its  position.  Four 
out  of  the  six  Missions  have  individually  declared 
against  it,  and  one  partially  so, — again  a  good 
2/3  majority  against  the  Definition. 

Consequently  when  Mr.  Speer  says  “  The 
“  majority  of  Presbyterian  Missionaries  in  Japan 
“  favour  the  Definition  ”  that  is  hot  only  merely 
true  techinically ,  not  absolutely,  (as  see  P.  17)  but 
it  is  quite  beside  tbe  mark,  for  a  2/3  majority  of 
all  the  Missionaries  in  Japan,  Presbyterian  and 
Beformed,  Co-operating  with  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan  do  not  favour  the  Definition. 

On  P.  10  I  ventured  to  refer  to  the  “  Presby¬ 
terian  habit  of  fair  play  ”  which  involves  heeding 
the  voice  of  the  majority.  Theoretically  the 
Board  seems  disposed  to  do  so.  In  the  Board 
letter  of  Jan.  27th,  1908  Mr.  Speer  writes: 

“  The  Board  has  been  anxious  and  is  still 
“  anxious,  to  find  a  course  of  procedure  that  will 
“  command  the  approval  and  the  sympathy  of 
“  the  majority  of  the  missionaries  of  our  church 
“  in  Japan.”  * 

In  your  book  P.  200  you  speak  of  the  Board 
trying  to  “  get  into  the  region  of  the  independent 
“  and  impartial  judgment  of  the  Mission  as  a 
“  whole.” 

And  you  also  say  P.  207  and  203  :  “  Com- 

“  plaint  is  sometimes  made  that  private  letters 
“  from  those  who  oppose  a  given  action  are  un- 
“  duly  influential  with  the  Board.  The  majority 
“  does  not  write,  but  the  minority  does,  and  it  is 
“alleged  that  the  Mission  action  is  occasionally 
“  overruled,  because  the  Board  has  detailed 


*  Our  church  in  Japan  is  “  the  Church  of  Christ  in 

Japan.” 
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“  reasons  against  it,  and  only  an  explained 
“  Mission  action  for  it  ” 

As  you  say  this  is  “  alleged  ”,  I  suppose  it  is 
fair  to  infer  then  that  the  Board  would  not  over¬ 
rule  a  Mission  action  even  though  “  unexplained 
which  represented  the  voice  of  the  majority  ”  in 
the  interests  of  that  of  a  minority  opposing  the 
action,  but  who  wrote  private  letters  giving 
“  detailed  reasons  ”  for  so  doing  ?  Certainly  if 
it  did  allow  the  minority’s  letter  of  detailed 
reasons  to  outweigh  the  majority’s  Mission  action, 
explained  or  unexplained,  that  would  certainly 
not  be  “  trying  to  get  into  the  region  of  the  in- 
“  dependent  and  impartial  judgment  of  the  Mis- 
“  sion  as  a  whole.”  But  our  Mission  has  twice 
in  Annual  Meeting  1907,  and  1908,  as  well  as  on 
several  other  occasions,  March  15th,  1909,  March 
19,  1909,  and  May  29,  1909  decided  either  un¬ 
animously  or  by  a  two-thirds  majority  against 
the  Definition,  and  yet  the  Board  has  over-ruled 
this  action.  Is  not  the  inference  irresistible  that 
some  power  is  at  work  against  us  that  is  “  unduly 
“  influential  with  the  Board  ”  ? 

There  is  still  another  strange  idea  that  emerges 
again  and  again  in  Mr.  Speer’s  letters  from  the 
Board,  viz:  that  if  Definition  Cooperation 
is  what  the  Japanese  Church  wants,  that  is 
the  thing  that  must  be  done  *  Or  on  the 
other  hand  if  Affiliation  t  is  “  wholly  acceptable  ” 
to  the  Church,  then  the  Board  will  be  heartily 
endorse  that.  The  sole  test  of  the  fitness  of  any 
plan  is,  then,  its  acceptibility  to  the  Japanese 
Church  ?  But  ought  not  the  first  question  with 
regard  to  a  new  principle  about  to  be  adopted  to 
be  '‘Is  it  right  in  itself?  ”  And  the  next  one  : 
“  Is  it  wise,”  And  then,  these  two  fundamental 
requisites  having  been  met,  the  next  question 
would  naturally  be :  “  Is  it  acceptable  to  the 

two  parties  in  the  agreement,  the  Church  and  the 
Missions,  the  two  “  independent  organizations  ” 
— as  the  Synod  itself  recognized  them  to  be  ? 


*  Mr.  Speer  does  say  to  be  sure  Oct.  3,  1907.  “  We  ought 
“  in  the  case  of  a  Church  that  has  developed  as  the  Church 
“of  Christ  has,  and  is  what  the  Church  of  Christ  is,  to  do 
“  what  it  asks,  unless  there  are  positive  reasons  why  we  should 
“  not .  ...  I  see  no  convincing  reasons  why  we  should 
“  not  make  the  trial.” 

But  does  not  the  fact  that  2/3  of  the  Mission  and  2/3  of 
all  the  Council  Missions  do  see  such  reasons  weigh  at  all 
with  the  Board  ? 

t  Oct.  16,  190S  Mr.  Speer  writes  in  a  private  letter  : — 
“  The  proposal  of  an  Affiliated  Mission  however,  meets  I 
“judge  the  difficulties  of  the  case  as  you  feel  them,  and  if  it 
“  is  adopted  by  the  Synod  all  would  be  harmoniously  adjusted. 
“  I  suppose  we  shall  see  in  the  future  that  it  was  wise  to 
“  have  had  all  the  discussion,  and  doubtless  to  try  the  plan 
“as  it  is  being  tried  in  the  West  Japan  Mission.  At  the 
“same  time  I  presume  that  this  plan  of  Affiliated  Missions 
“  if  it  had  been  proposed  at  the  beginning,  would  have  been 
“satisfactory  t5  almost  every  one.  so  that  all  the  Missions 
“  would  have  at  once  come  in  upon  it.” 


As  Mr.  Pierson  says  with  regard  to  his  con¬ 
sultative  plan  :  “  It  may  be  said  that  the  Synod 

“  will  not  accept  such  a  plan.  But  that  is  not 
“  the  question  :  the  question  is  whether  the  plan 
“  is  just  and  right  If  the  Definition  which  the 
“  Synod  has  accepted  makes  a  claim  which  is  not 
“  morally  defensible  (and  the  question  is  not  an 
“  academic  one)  can  the  Mission  consent  to  such  a 
“  claim  ?  If  it  is  not  lawful,  it  is  not  expendient. 
“  .  .  .  The  most  just  and  real  Co-operation  is 

“  attained  where  the  actual,  historic  Co-operation 
“  of  decades  is  frankly  acknowledged.  .  .  . 

“  I  claim  the  privilege  of  being  surprised  when  I 
“  am  told  that  for  20  years  I  have  not  been  co- 
“  operating  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
“ .  .  .  Moreover  all  the  mathematics  and 

“  logic  in  me  rise  up  against  that  claim  of  the 
“  Church  of  a  “  right  ”  to  control  work  they 
“  neither  originate  or  support. 


Now  as  to  whether  any  moral  question  is 
involved  or  not,  the  Board  seems  to  be  in  doubt. 
Oct.  3,  1907  Mr.  Speer  writes  :  “  That  such  a 

“  plan  (the  Definition  Plan)  is  simply  an  expedi- 
“  ent  to  meet  a  condition,  need  not  be  disputed. 
“  It  neither  embodies  nor  deities  any  great  moral 
“  principle.  It  involves  no  general  question  of  the 
“  nature  of  the  Synod's  “  right  ”  whether  in- 
“  her  ent  or  accorded  (sic)  .  It  is  simply  an  ex- 
“  perimental  plan  of  work.”  Yet  in  the  same 
letter  he  says  :  “  the  problem  is  one  of  the  most 
“  vital  and  difficult  and  inevitable  problems  of 
“  mission  work.”  June  11,  1906  Mr.  Speer 
wrote  to  the  Synod  :  “  We  are  not  at  all  dis¬ 

appointed  to  have  the  question  of  a  real  ad¬ 
ministrative  independence  and  autonomy  brought 
forward”  Jan.  27,  1908  Mr.  Speer  wrote: 
“The  question  of  Co-operation  has  filled  a  larger 
“  place  in  the  thought  of  the  Board  during  the 
“  last  two  years  than  any  other  single  question. 
“The  Board  realizes  the  great  importance  of  it. 
Quoting  the  report  of  the  Japan  Committee  in 
the  same  letter,  be  says :  “  The  Board  appreci- 

“  ates  the  perplexity  and  gravity  of  the  situation.” 

June  26,  1906  Mr.  Speer  wrote  with  regard  to 
Co-operation  and  the  Synod’s  communication  : 
“  I  hope  that  the  grace  and  wisdom  of  God 
“  may  be  given  to  the  Missions  to  act  with  the 
“  largest  Christian  spirit  and  the  highest  Chris- 
“tian  judgment  at  this  important  juncture .” 

September  26,  1906  Mr.  Speer  wrote  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter  “  These  is  a  real  issue  between  a 
“  policy  of  co-operation  on  the  pail  of  each  Pres- 
“  by  ter  y  .  .  and  the  policy  of  co-operation 

“  between  the  Japanese  Board  of  Missions  and 
“  the  Missions.” 
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Again  in  the  letter  quoted  twice  above  Oct.  3, 
1907  Mr.  Speer  says  :  “  Very  little  is  really  at 

“  stake.  The  West  J  apan  Mission  imperil  little 
“  by  their  plan.  At  the  most  it  is  a  mere  matter 
“  of  the  financial  control  of  a  small  sum  by 
“  each.”  * 

We  however  who  oppose  the  Definition  have 
no  such  doubts.  We  are  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Thompson  convinced  that  it  is  “  ambiguous 
“  unjust,  divisive,  un-constitutional,  un-Presby- 
“  terian,  and  fundamentally  vicious .”  That 
question  however  has  already  been  thoroughly 
treated  in  Mr.  Pieters’  Pamphlet,  in  my  own, 
and  incidentally  in  this  letter :  Tested  by  the 
clear  principles  of  Holy  Writ  it  has  been  found 
to  be  as  un- Scriptural,  as  it  is  un-Presbyterian. 

The  question  before  us  now  has  however 
assumed  a  different  phase.  It  now  threatens 
our  Christian  liberty  and  spiritual  independence, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  churches  we  aid. 

Even  suppose  the  principle  of  the  Definition 
were  a  just  and  right  one  in  itself,  what  right 
has  the  Synod,  or  rather  the  Definition  party  in 
the  Synod  to  set  up  the  formula  ? 

“  Except  ye  co-operate  according  to  the  Defi¬ 
nition  ye  cannot  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Hasn’t  that  an  ominously  lamiliar  ring  ? 

“  Except  ye  be  circumcized  after  the  manner 
of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved.” 

Mr.  Speer  quotes  Harnack  and  the  Early 
Church  a  propos  of  this  problem  of  Co-operation. 
Suppose  we  go  back  to  that  Church  and  its 
first  struggle  over  the  question  of  Christian 
liberty  versus  Jewish  tyranny  at  the  Jerusalem 
Council,  Acts  15.  Here  we  have  a  handful  of 
J udaizing  bigots  trying  to  force  their  formula  on 
the  vigorous  growing  Gentile  Church  and  its 
Apostles.  What  was  Paul’s  attitude  ?  Did  he 
say  ?  “  This  is  a  merely  technical  question  of 
“  Church  polity,  I’ll  go  on  attending  to  my  work 
“  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  let  the  Jerusalem 
“  leaders  settle  the  question.  Even  if  they  don’t 
“  settle  it  just  right,  I’ll  not  object,  “in  the  in- 
“  terests  of  peace.”  No,  he  dropped  his  beloved 
work  and  attended  the  Council  and  saw  to  it 
persojially  that  the  thing  was  settled  right ■ — for 
well  did  he  see  that  the  whole  principle  of 
Christian  liberty  was  at  stake,  and  for  that 
he  would  not  “  give  place  by  subjection,  no  not 
for  one  hour,”  though  even  Peter  “  dissembled  ” 
under  the  fear  of  man,  and  Barnabas  was 
“  carried  away  with  their  dissimulation .”  And 
what  was  the  mode  of  settling  this  question  over 
which  as  in  our  case  there  was  “  no  small  discus- 


*  The  sum  involved  in  the  West  Japan  Plan  was  $15,833 
(gold)  for  last  year.  The  total  sum  involved  if  all  6  Missions 
adopted  the  Definition  would  be  between  $40,000  $50,000 
(gold)  annually. 


sion  and  disputation.’"!  It  was  the  sound  and 
sensible  Presbyterian  mode  of  Assembling  “  the 
Whole  Church  in  a  “brotherly  conference,"  f  /Lex. 
Apostles,  elders,  and  “brethren,"  and  after  13  Lf-t 
submitting  the  mooted  proposition  to  the  test  of  C  < 
God’s  Word  and  His  Guidance  in  then1  past 
history,  and  the  practical  experience  of  men  like 
Paul  who  simply  “  stated  facts  to  a  candid 
world,”  (the  facts  of  his  own  well  tried  experience) 

— under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — they 
were  soon  brought  “  to  one  accord  ”  and  the 
thing  ”  was  done. 

And  not  one  whit  less  is  our  Christian  liberty 
at  stake  over  this  matter  of  Definition  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  though  it  is  not  a  question  of  salvation. 

But  if  even  Calvin,  that  great  champion  of 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  founder  of  our 
modern  religious  and  political  freedom,  whom 
we  his  degenerate  followers  have  hardly  the  wit 
and  grit  to  appreciate,  even  in  this  year  of  his 
400th  Anniversary,  if  even  Calvin  declined  to 
yield  his  spiritual  independence  to  the  arbitrary 
authority  of  those  who  insisted  upon  exact  con¬ 
formity  to  the  Bernese  mode  of  observing  the 
Lord’s  Supper — a  thing  in  itself  unessential — 
but  intolerable  when  imposed  upon  him  by  an 
external  authority,  and  chose  exile  rather  than 
surrender  his  Christian  liberty  and  that  of  the 
Church — if  Calvin  thus  staunchly  asserted  his 
Christian  liberty  400  years  ago  in  an  unessential 
matter,  should  we  hesitate  to  do  so  in  this 
enlightened  and  liberal  20th  century,  over  a 
question  that  does  involve  a  vital  principle  of 
right  and  wrong  ? 

There  is  another  Anniversary  being  celebrated 
during  these  days.  The  city  of  Yokohama  is 
observing  its  Jubilee — and  a  real  “  Jubilee  ” 
it  was  when  our  own  American  Perry  brought 
the  first  idea  of  true  liberty  this  nation 
had  ever  known.  “  Proclaim  liberty  throughout 
“ the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof',  it 

“shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you . Ye  shall  not 

“  therefore  oppress  one  another."  (Lev.  25,  10, 

17.) 

“  And  finally  I  observe  that  at  a  Washington’s 
birthday  address  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Taft  has  raised  his 
voice  in  exhortation  to  us  foreign  missionaries 
as  “  the  outposts  of  the  advance  guard  of 
“  Christian  civilization,"  urging  us  to  be  true  to 
our  “  duty  of  representing  the  ideals  of  Western 
“  Christian  progress  to  the  Oriental  races  whom 
“  it  is  hoped  we  may  induce  to  accept  that  same 
“civilization.” 

And  what  are  these  our  Christian  ideals  ?  For 
one  thing,  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  th  e  possession  and  free  exercise 
of  liberty,  civil  and  religions — in  a  word  the 
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sound  Scriptural  democratic  principles  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism,  of  which  the  Definition  is  not  one. 
***** 

I  am  sorry  this  letter  has  attained  such  cosmic 
proportions.  Prolixity  is  not  a  virture.  But  you 
remember  De  Quincy  reminds  us  that  “  a  hurried, 
“  fragmentary  presentation  of  an  argument  may 
“  do  more  harm  than  good.” — Besides  I  was 
“  beguiled  into  it  by  these  passages  from  your  book. 
“  The  Foreign  Missionary  :  ” 

“  The  relations  between  the  Boards  and  the 
“  Missions  should  be  frank  as  well  as  friendly. 
“  Both  parties  should  be  above  all  unnecessary 
“  concealments,  and  both  should  insist  upon  their 
“  right  to  declare  what  they  believe  to  be  right, 
“  without  offense  being  taken.  *  *  *  It  is 

“  well  that  Boards  should  be  held  to  close  ac- 
“  countability  in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  and 
“  missionaries  who  think  that  their  Board  has 
“  made  a  mistake  should  not  be  permitted  to  feel 
“  that  their  criticisms  will  be  resented.  Their 
“  interests  are  so  vitally  affected  that  they  have  a 
“  perfect  right  to  watch  it,  and,  if  they  deem  it 
“  necessary  to  criticize  it. 

“  If  the  lonely  and  troubled  Missionary  is  con- 
“  vinced  that  a  blunder  is  being  committed,  let 
“  him  say  so.  Perhaps  he  is  right,  and  if  he  is 
“  not,  the  expression  of  his  doubt  gives  opportu- 
“  nity  for  correcting  his  misapprehension.” 

Ida  G.  Pierson, 

A  “  Lonely  and  Troubled  Missionary.” 


P.  S.  Since  I  am  a  woman,  I  must  have  a 
P.S. ;  and  curiously  enough,  this  P  S.  is  all  about 
women.  For  it  has  recently  been  borne  in  upon 
me  that  there  is  a  singular  atavistic  idea  afloat 
that  the  question  of  Co-operation  (Women's 
work  being  gratuitously  interpreted  as  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  famous  Definition)  “  does  not  concern 
women  ”  and  “  should  be  decided  by  the  men 
only." 

But  are  we  here  as  Women  or  as  Missionaries  ? 
And  if  Missionaries,  are  we  not  an  integral  part 
of  the  Missions  to  which  we  belong  ?  And  if  so, 
are  we  not  responsible  both  to  them  and  to  the 
Boards  who  called,  equipped  and  sent  us  here  as 
their  representatives  ?  Have  we  no  interest  or 
voice  in  so  vital  a  matter  as  deciding  a  Mission 
Policy  ? 

Have  not  the  Missions  to  which  most  of  us 
belong  extended  to  us  the  right  to  vote  on  all 
questions  ?  Bias  not  the  Council  given  us  that 
right  ? 

And  how,  pray,  are  we  117  women  members 
of  Council,  to  intelligently  discharge  that  right,  if 
we  leave  the  matter  of  Co-operation  to  be  decided 
by  the  men  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  a  mere  Woman, 

but,  nevertheless,  a  Missionary. 
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V.  CONFERENCES 

WITH  DR,  BROWN. 


Subsequent  Histoby  of  the  Question. 

Dr.  Brown  received  this  letter  on  the  “  Korea  ” 
before  sailing  from  San  Francisco  Aug.  5,  1909, 
and  perused  it  at  his  leisure  in  his  voyage  across 
the  Pacific. 

In  the  meantime,  the  East  Japan  Mission 
held  its  Annual  M  ission-meeting  at  Karuizawa 
Aug.  19,  1909.  It  had  by  that  time  received 
the  Board’s  mandatory  letter  of  May  12th  to 
co-operate  (P.  50)  ;  but  as  the  Board  was  then  in 
ignorance  of  the  Mission’s  correspondence  with 
Synod’s  Special  Committee  which  had  just 
admitted  that  the  Synod  alone  had  the  power  to 
decide  whether  the  plan  of  Affiliation  were 
“  wholly  acceptable  ”  to  the  Church  or  not,  the 
Mission  felt  that  the  only  reasonable  course  to 
take  was  to  ask  the  Board  for  its  unconditional 
consent  by  cable  to  presenting  this  plan  once 
more,  in  order  that  the  Synod  might  be  able  to 
pass  on  it,  Accordingly  this  decision  was  embodied 
in  a  series  of  resolutions  (App.  6)  and  passed  by  a 
Mission  vote  of  14  to  4,  and  forwarded  to  New 
York. 

A  few  days  after  this,  on  Aug.  23rd,  Dr. 
Brown  arrived  in  Karuizawa.  During  his  five 
days  stay  there  the  following  seven  Conferences 
were  held : 

1.  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN 
DR.  BROWN* 

AND 

The  Council  of  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Missions. 

Karuizawa,  August  24,  1909,  3  p.m. 

Dr.  Brown. — My  attitude  during  this  Con¬ 
ference  is  one  of  a  student,  altho’  having  been  a 


*  These  statements  taken  down  at  the  time  represent 
the  gist  of  what  was  said  and  in  as  nearly  the  language 
employed  as  possible.  X  do  not  guarantee  inerrency  or 
freedom  from  all  omissions.  But  I  believe  this  to  be  a  true 
and  faithful  record  of  what  transpired  in  these  Conferences. 

(I.  G.  P.) 


Secretary  of  Foreign  Missions  for  14  years,  1 
have  of  course  formed  opinions. 

I  should  be  glad  if  in  this  Conference  we  were 
to  observe  three  principles. 

1.  To  give  large  prominence  to  ideas,  i.e.  the 
things  we  desire  to  attain. 

2.  To  speak  with  perfect  frankness 

3.  To  remember  that  policies  and  methods 
are  subject  to  changing  circumstances  :  the  only 
animal  that  never  changes  his  mind  is  a  mule. 

[At  this  point  Dr.  Brown  drew  attention  to 
a  printed  list  of  questions  which  he  had  drawn 
up  on  the  topics,  I.  The  Native  Church.  II. 
The  Mission.  III.  The  Board.  I V.  Union  and 
Comity.  V.  Other  Questions,  and  asked  the 
Chairmen  of  the  six  Missions  to  answer  Question 
6  under  I.  The  Native  Chubch,  viz. :] 

I.  6.  Are  you  working  harmoniously 
with  the  Native  Church  ? 

Dr.  Schneder  (German  Reformed) :  Yes,  our 
relations  are  always  cordial.  Mr.  Landis  (East 
Japan)  Yes  and  No,  Owing  to  an  ambiguity 
in  a  recent  communication  from  the  Board,  we 
are  just  now  not  in  agreement  with  the  Synod's 
Special  Committee  on  Co-operation,  but  I  should 
prefer  to  let  our  Senior  Missionary  speak  for  the 
Mission. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Personally,  yes,  our  relations 
are  entirely  harmonious.  But  “  The  Church  ” 
is  a  large  institution :  in  some  respects,  no,  we 
are  not  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Church. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Hail ;  (West  Japan)  Our  relations 
are  entirely  harmonious. 

Mr.  Logan :  (Southern  Presbyterian).  We 
are  an  “  Affililiated  ”  Mission,  and  our  relations 
are  most  harmonious.  We  are  working  together- 
separately. 

Mr.  Hojlce  (South  Dutch)  Yes,  as  represented 
in  Kyushu,  we  are  in  harmony,  “  with  one  local 
exception  perhaps  in  Kagoshima  ”  (this  last  was 
added  by  Mr.  Pieters). 
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1 Mr.  Booth,  Dr.  Ballagh  (North  Dutch)  Yes, 
we  are  in  utmost  harmony. 

I.  7.  To  WHAT  EXTENT  ABE  YOU  TEACHING 

the  Native  Chubch  the  distinctive  tenets 
of  Peesbyteeianism  as  distinguished  from 

THOSE  TENETS  WHICH  ARE  THE  COMMON  BE¬ 
LIEF  OF  EVANGELICAL  CHRISTIANS? 

Mr.  Winn  (West  Japan).  As  far  as  questions 
of  polity  go,  we  adhere  to  Presbyterian  custom. 
As  far  as  doctrine  goes,  I  for  one  consider  myself 
quite  orthodox  and  I  preach  what  I  believe. 
Most  Japanese  preachers  are  with  us  in  what 
the  Presbyterian  Church  believes  and  teaches. 

Mr.  Mcllwayne  (South  Presbyterian).  My 
work  is  to  preach  the  simple  Gospel  to  unbe¬ 
lievers.  In  the  tow'll  of  Kochi,  where  I  have 
been  stationed  all  my  missionary  life,  there  is  a 
very  large  Church.  The  pastor  is  anti-foreign, 
but  he  is  thoroughly  orthodox. 

Mrs.  Pierson:  (Bast  Japan).  What  do  you 
mean  by  distinctive  Presbyterian  tenets  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  ordinary  evangelical  tenets? 

Dr.  Brown  :  (explains  at  length,  summing  up 
with).  “In  a  word,  are  you  trying  to  make 
Presbyterians  ?  Perhaps  the  next  question  will 
throw  further  light  on  this :  ” 

I.  8.  Are  our  Western  creeds  and 

FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT  THE  BEST  FOR  THE 

Native  Church? 

Dr.  Ballagli :  (North  Dutch)  Yes,  in  my 
opinion,  and  at  first  we  did  have  the  Presbyterian 
and  (Reformed  Creeds  in  the  Church  here.  But 
unfortunately  now,  we  have  nothing  but  the 
Apostles'  Creed  with  a  short  supplementary  state¬ 
ment  which  contains  nothing  about  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  or  Sabbath  observance.  As  to  polity,  we 
certainly  wish  to  escape  Congregationalism.  But 
the  Japanese  Presbyterian  Church  is  beginning 
to  introduce  new'  features,  such  as  women-elders, 
though  fortunately  they  still  retain  the  parity  of 
of  the  clergy  and  ruling  elders. 

Dr.  Brown  :  It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of 
our  Board  to  perpetuate  distinctions  of  denomi¬ 
nations  prevailing  in  the  U.  S. 

Mr.  Pieters.  (South  Dutch)  “  Nothing  is  so 
irritating  as  a  false  alternative,”  as  Carnegie 
Simpson  says.  We  certainly  do  not  insist  with 
the  force  of  external  authority  on  establishing 
certain  types  of  Church  government  and  doctrine. 
But  if  you  mean  that  we  honest  believers  in 
Calivinism  are  not  to  preach  the  things  which 
we  have  learned  and  are  assured  of,  why  that 
would  be  incredible.  Speaking  positively  our 
object  is  to  make  strong  spiritual  Presby¬ 
terians. 


I.  A.  Should  Missionaries  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Native  Church  and  its  judi¬ 
catories  ? 

The  vote  was  taken  on  this  question  and  it 
resulted  in  42  Nays  and  7  Ayes  (of  which  two 
were  ladies)  (At  present  only  5  members  of 
Council  are  full  members  of  the  Japanese  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church). 

B.  Should  native  leaders  be  members 
of  the  Mission  ? 

The  answer  was  a  unanimous  “  No." 

Other  questions  here  followed,  but  as  they  do 
not  bear  directly  on  the  question  of  the  relation 
between  Missionaries  and  the  Native  Church, 
they  are  omitted. 


2.  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN 
DR.  BROWN 

AND 

The  Council  resumed  Aug.  25th,  9  a.m. 

III.  The  Board. 

4  Should  the  Board  if  able  to  do  so, 

SEND  OUT  LARGE  REINFORCEMENTS,  OR  SHOULD 
IT  Sl.ND  A  COMPARATIVELY  SMALL  NUMBER  OF 
PICKED  MEN  AND  WOMEN  ?* 

Mr.  Pierson  :  (East  Japan).  Send  out  large 
reinforcements  of  men  and  women  of  strong 
character  who  are  willing  to  work  hard  and  long 
in  smaller  towns  and  villages.  The  demand  is 
crying,  but  the  supply  possible,  if  only  the  need 
were  recognized  and  believing  prayer  made  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Harvest. 

Mr.  John  Hail  (West  Japan).  Large  rein¬ 
forcements  of  Missionaries  are  still  needed.  Even 
the  unconscious  influence  that  a  Missionary 
exerts  is  an  important  factor. 

Mr.  McAlpine  (South.  Presbyterian).  The 
work  to  be  done  is  still  so  great  that  large  re¬ 
inforcements  are  still  needed. 

Mrs.  Pierson  (East  Japan).  Large  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  picked  men  and  women  should  be  sent. 
In  other  Missions  and  Churches  in  Japan  this 
is  being  recognized  by  the  Japanese  themselves, 
e.  g.  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  in  Arima  the  other  day,  the  Rev.  D. 
Ebina  who  delivered  the  chief  address  emphasiz¬ 
ed  the  need  for  many  years  of  Missionary 
activity  and  expressed  the  hope  that  twenty  new 
American  missionaries  be  invited  to  come  and 
co-operate  with  the  Kumiai  (Congregationalist 
body)  by  opening  up  twenty  more  independent 
centres  of  work. 


*  See  Appendix  7  Are  more  Missionaries  needed  ? 
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Dr.  Imbrie  :  (East  Japan).  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  Japanese  like  Bishop  Honda  (of  the 
Methodists),  Dr.  Ibuka  (Presbyterian)  Mr.  Ko- 
saki,  (Cong.)  have  recently  expressed  themselves 
in  favour  of  Missionary  reinforcements,  hut  only 
on  two  conditions ;  viz.  that  the  new  Missionaries 
shall  be  the  right  kind  of  men,  and  that  they 
shall  be  men  able  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
Church.  History  shows  that  a  country  has 
always  been  evangelized  by  its  own  people. 

Ur.  Winn :  (West  Japan).  If  the  village- 
work  is  to  be  done,  the  missionaries  must  do  it. 
The  Japanese  make  good  city-pastors  but  they 
do  not  go  out  into  the  regions  beyond.  One 
reason  that  I  am  still  pastor  of  the  Dalny  church 
is  because  no  Japanese  is  willing  to  go  there. 

Dr.  Ballagh:  (North  Dutch).  Japanese 
evangelists  haven’t  as  yet  the  sympathy  and  the 
soul  hunger.  It  isn’t  in  them.  “  Picked  men  ” 
you  say  ?  Ay  !  picked  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that’s 
what  we  want  in  Japan  to-day.  Japanese 
Evangelists  haven’t  the  Christian  character  that 
is  the  product  of  centuries  of  Christian  training. 
Mr.  Hoy  (German  Eeformed,  formerly  of  Sendai, 
now  of  China)  was  speaking  one  day  of  his 
mother.  Mr.  Oshikawa  (formerly  in  the  minis¬ 
try)  exclaimed  :  “  Ah  !  why  was  not  my  mother 
like  that  mother  !”  It  isn’t  in  them,  I  say,  and 
it  can’t  come  out  of  them,  ex  nihilo  nihil  exit ! 
You  ought  to  have  heard  the  rumpus  it  made 
when  it  was  suggested  that  the  J apanese  Evan¬ 
gelists  go  out  into  the  interior.  Mr.  Winn  has 
spoken  of  the  village  work.  The  greater  part  of 
the  population  of  Japan  is  in  the  villages,  and 
they  are  almost  untouched.  Besides  look  at  the 
facts.  Has  there  been  an  advance  in  results 
since  the  large  increase  in  missionary  recruits  ? 
Yes,  a  great  advance. 

(It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr. 
Pieters,  Moderator  of  the  Council  close  the  dis¬ 
cussion). 

Mr  Pieters  (South  Dutch). 

This  discussion  of  this  vital  subject  is  an  an¬ 
swer  to  prayer :  I  prayed  that  it  might  come 
up.  Sixteen  years  ago,  at  Kobe,  this  same 
question  was  asked !  “  Shall  we  have  more 

Missionaries?”  Yesterday  we  listened  to  a 
paper  on  Dr.  Verbeck.  He  disliked  Council  and 
Mission-meetings  but  he  did  come  to  Council^  in 
Kobe  in  1893  and  I  remember  how  he  said  : 
“  The  inability  of  certain  missionaries  living  in  the 
centres  to  understand  the  need  of  more  mission¬ 
aries  is  to  me  a  constant  marvel,  I  could  easily 
place  200  new  missionaries  to-day.” 

Before  leaving  home  my  wife  said  to  me: 
“  If  you  get  Dr.  Brown  delivered  with  care  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Peeke,  who  would 
take  him  a  tour  into  the  interior  of  Kyushu,  he 


would  soon  have  his  Imbrie  ideas  knocked  out 
of  his  head.”  But  I  don’t  despair  even  of  Dr. 
Imbrie’s  conversion. 

And  now  to  the  facts,  Sixteen  years  ago  I 
counted  17  villages  scattered  over  a  wide  plain, 
and  not  a  Christian  sermon  has  been  preached 
in  them  yet.  From  the  steamers  plying  the 
Inland  Sea,  you  may  see  myriads  of  villages 
whose  people  are  dying  in  their  sins.  From 
Nagasaki  out  to  Hirado  Island  or  to  Ogasawara 
Island,  nothing  but  fallow  ground. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  :  “  The  Evange¬ 
lization  of  a  country  must  be  performed  by  the 
natives  of  that  country.”  Don’t  we  know  that ! 
But  until  we  can  get  the  Japanese  up  to  the 
point  where  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do  this, 
shall  we  not  use  the  men  and  women  from  the 
U.  S.  waiting  to  do  the  work  ? 

You  say  the  language  alone  is  an  insurmount¬ 
able  barrier  to  the  missionary.  We  asked  a  good 
Japanese  evangelist  to  go  to  a  remote  point  in 
Satsuma  province.  He  stayed  there  two  or  three 
years  and  accomplished  practically  nothing. 
Then  he  wrote:  "Please  transfer  me,  I  can’t 
communicate  with  this  people.”  It  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  he  ought  to  sit  down  and 
learn  the  Satsuma  dialect. 

I  discount  the  testimony  of  such  men  as 
Messrs.  Ebina  (Cong.)  Uemura,  Ibuka,  (Pres¬ 
byterian)  Honda,  (Methodist)  Kosaki  (Cong.) 
because  in  one  vital  particular  they  are  incom¬ 
petent  to  speak  on  this  question.  They  are 
burdened  with  literary,  educational,  journalistic 
work,  but  they  are  not  in  contact  loitli  Evan¬ 
gelistic  work  in  the  country  regions.  A  pastor 
of  a  New  York  pulpit  may  have  some  idea  how 
work  in  the  Bockies  ought  to  be  carried  on,  but 
he  is  not  as  competent  to  speak  as  those  who 
are  actually  doing  the  icork  in  the  Bockies. 

They  are  competent  to  speak  on  Church 
matters,  though  it  would  be  well  for  them  to 
know  what  my  Professor  of  Theology  used  to 
say : 

Ecclesia  constituta,  sed 
Ecclesia  constitutienda. 

If  we  Missionaries  are  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  Japanese,  I  for  one  will  be  most  happy  to 
yield,  but  where  are  the  qualified  Evangelists  to 
take  our  place  ? 

Dr.  Imbrie  (East  Japan).  When  I  quoted 
Mr.  Uemura  and  the  others,  I  had  in  mind 
their  periodical  visits  to  the  country  districts,  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  J  apanese  Home 
Mission  Board  (Dendo  Kyoku). 

Mrs.  Pierson :  I  thought  Mr.  Pieters’ 
speech  was  to  close  the  discussion,  but  as  further 
opportunity  seems  to  be  given,  I  would  point 
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out  that  when  Mr.  Uemura  and  the  other 
Tokyo  pastors  go  out  on  their  Dendo  Kyoku 
trips  (Home  Mission  Board)  they  don't  go  to  the 
villages  and  to  the  unevangelized  regions,  they 
go  to  the  large  cities  along  the  E.  E.  where  there 
are  independent  or  fully  organized  Churches* 

Again  even  the  most  spiritual  and  evan¬ 
gelical  of  the  Japanese  pastors  and  evangelists 
do  not  seek  out,  in  fact  have  a  singular  shrink¬ 
ing  from,  men  not  of  their  own  class.  In 
travelling  with  Mr.  Sakamoto,  (a  Spirit-filled 
man  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  at  whose  feet  I 
gladly  sit)  once  to  Obihiro,  third  class,  which 
gave  fine  evangelistic  opportunities,  a  humble 
farm-labourer  to  whom  I  bad  given  a  simple 
tract,  came  to  me  for  further  explanation  of  this 
strange  “  Jesus-teaching.”  I  referred  him  of 
course  to  Mr.  S.,  who  was  deep  in  the  latest 
theological  work  from  Edinburgh.  He  looked 
up,  but  when  he  had  taken  in  the  situation,  he 
gave  me  a  whimsical,  half  pitying  smile  as  much 
as  to  say  :  “  When  will  these  missionaries  un¬ 

derstand  that  its  no  use  wasting  one's  time  on  a 
yokel  like  that  ”  and  returned  to  his  book,  leav¬ 
ing  the  man  to  me. 

Dr.  Brown :  I  will  now  ask  for  a  rising  vote. 
All  who  are  in  favour  of  the  Board  sending 
out  large  reinforcements  of  Missionaries,  please 
rise. 

All  rose,  including  Dr.  Imbrie — thus  evidently 
justifying  Mr.  Pieters’  hope  of  his  conversion. 


3.  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN 
DE.  BEOWN 

AND 

The  East  Japan  Mission. 

Aug.  25,  1909,  2  p.m. 

Dr.  Brown :  As  to  the  matter  of  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  it  is  best  that  I  should  state  quite  frankly 
where  the  Board  stands.  The  Board  is  ab¬ 
solutely  committed  to  Co-operation  by  Definition, 
and  sympathizes  with  those  members  of  the 
East  Japan  who  vote  for  it,  and  will  certainly 
sustain  them. 

Mrs.  Pierson :  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr. 
Brown  to  explain  the  inconsistency  between  this 
position  of  the  Board  and  Article  38  of  its 
Manual  which  says  “  With  reference  to  the 
“  relations  of  the  Missions  and  native  Churches 
“  and  Presbyteries,  attention  is  called  to  the 
“  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  Minutes  of 
“  1898,  P.  73. _ 

*  Two  years  ago  when  Mr.  Uemura  visited  Asahigawa, 
he  did  not  even  take  the  half-a-day’s  journey  by  rail  to 
Obihiro  to  visit  Tokachi  Prison,  the  scene  of  Mr.  Saka¬ 
moto's  labours  and  the  great  Revival  among  the  prisoners, 
and  where  a  group  of  over  100  Christians  had  been  gathered 
from  among  the  prison  officials,  tho’  not  yet  organized  into 
a  church  of  the  Nihon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai. 


“  That  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Assembly  the 
best  results  of  Mission  work  in  Brazil  and  other 
foreign  fields  will  be  attained  only  where  right 
lines  of  distinction  are  observed  between  the 
functions  of  the  native  Churches ,  and  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  foreign  Missions ;  the  Missions 
contributing  to  the  establishment  of  the  native 
Churches,  and  looking  forward  to  passing  on 
into  the  regions  beyond,  when  their  work  is 
done,  and  the  native  Churches  growing  up  with 
an  independent  identity  from  the  beginning, 
administering  their  own  contributions  and  re¬ 
sources  unentangled  with  any  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  the  Missions,  or  of  the 
funds  committed  to  the  Missions”  Also  Article 
40 :  which  says 

“  The  Mission  has  the  general  care  and  super¬ 
vision  of  all  work  within  its  limits.  All  ques¬ 
tions  of  policy,  method,  and  expenditure  are 
subject  to  its  judgment . ” 

Dr.  Brown :  Art.  38  does  not  apply  to  the 
situation  in  Japan.  (Here  followed  a  lengthy 
but  unconvincing  statement,  which  did  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  inconsistency  and  which  ended  in  a 
stalwart  reiteration  of  the  Board’s  position). 

Mr.  Pierson :  I  should  like  Dr.  Brown  to 
tell  me  what  a  man  is  to  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Suppose  his  conscience  forbids  him 
assenting  to  the  Definition.  Is  he  to  stultify 
himself  and  his  conscience  and  say  he  consents 
in  order  to  yield  to  the  Board’s  demands  ? 

Dr.  Brown  :  That  is  a  very  simple  question. 
Like  many  others  you  misunderstand  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  conscience.  Your  conscience  does 
not  tell  you  what  is  right  or  wrong.  You  learn 
that  from  prayer,  God’s  Word,  study,  education. 
Conscience  comes  in  later  to  tell  you  what  course 
to  take  after  you  have  ascertained  what  is  right 
or  wrong.  In  this  case  I  do  not  thing  it  is  a 
matter  of  right  or  wrong,  or  that  your  conscience 
is  involved.  But  in  any  case  can  you  not  trust 
the  Board  and  allow  it  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  this  step?  For  I  tell  you  frankly  it  has 
quite  made  up  its  mind  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Thompson :  If  that  is  the  case,  we  are 
likely  to  be  put  before  long  in  a  contradictory 
position.  The  Manual  in  Art.  38  forbids  us 
from  entering  into  entangling  alliances  with  the 
native  Church  with  regard  to  the  administration 
of  Mission-funds.  The  Board’s  recent  com¬ 
munication  of  May  12th  is  a  mandatory  letter  to 
co-operate  by  Definition  and  is  just  as  binding 
as  the  Manual.  If  we  obey  the  letter,  we  must 
perforce  disobey  the  Manual.  You  say  the 
Board  is  committed  to  Co-operation  by  Definition 
and  yet  you  say  the  Board  stands  by  the 
Manual.  Now  a  thing  can  not  both  he  and  not 
be  at  the  same  time.  At  the  end  of  next  month 
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vve  expect  a  cable  from  the  Board.  Suppose 
like  a  clap  of  thunder  it  commands  us  to  co¬ 
operate.  If  we  obey  the  thunder-clap,  our 
authority,  we  shall  disobey  the  Manual,  also 
our  authority.  I  suppose  we  shall  then  have  to 
appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober. 

*  *  * 

After  this  interview  it  was  felt  by  some  that 
human  power  was  vain.  We  had  reached  a 
dead  lock.  The  facts,  we  knew,  were  all  against 
the  Definition-policy,  but  no  human  power 
seemed  to  avail  to  get  Dr.  Brown  to  recognize 
them.  A  meeting  of  humiliation  and  prayer 
was  called  for  2  p.m.  the  next  day.  It  was 
attended  by  ten  or  twelve  members,  from  every 
Mission  in  Council,  except  the  West  Japan. 
We  cried  to  God  in  tears.  We  asked  Him  to 
do  for  us  what  we  could  not  do  ourselves.  We 
asked  Him  to  deliver  us  by  a  “  great  deliverance  ” 
1  Chr.  11:14  as  He  had  once  before  in  Karui- 
zawa,  in  1907,  when  §  of  the  Council  voted 
against  the  Definition.  We  asked  Him  to  let 
the  facts  appear  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  case 
with  regard  to  Co-operation  by  Definition,  and 
the  truth  to  prevail.  How  this  prayer  was 
answered  the  next  day  will  appear  later. 


4.  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN 
DE.  BEOWN 

AND 

The  Two  Missions,  East  and  West  Japan, 
Aug.  25,  1909  3  p.m. 

The  conference  was  focussed  on  the  following 
questions  in  Dr.  Brown’s  printed  folder. 

II.  The  Mission. 

1.  Is  THE  PRESENT  MISSION  ORGANIZATION 
SUFFICIENTLY  EFFECTIVE  ? 

2.  HOW  IS  THE  PLAN  OF  AN  EXECUTIVE 
Committee  working  and  is  any  develop¬ 
ment  OF  THE  plan  advisable  ? 

3.  Is  it  desirable  to  set  apart  an 

EXPERIENCED  MEMBER  OF  THE  MISSION  AS 

Chairman  of  the  Mission  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  FREE  HIM  FROM  LOCAL  STATION  WORK 
AND  CHARGE  HIM  WITH  SUCH  GENERAL  DUTIES 
FOR  THE  WHOLE  MISSION  AS  MAY  BE  ASSIGNED 
HIM? 

4.  Where  do  you  most  need  money? 
Salaries,  reinforcements,  or  current 
work  ? 

5.  Would  you,  prefer  a  graded  system 
of  salaries  to  the  present  flat  salary 

ALL  AROUND  ? 

Dr.  Broivn  :  The  Board  is  so  often  asked  to 
decide  matters  of  minor  import  which  we  feel 


ought  and  might  be  decided  on  the  field  if  the 
Mission  were  more  highly  organized,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  take  more  responsibility.  If  there 
were  a  strong  Executive  Committee,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  General  Superintendent  on  the  field, 
would  this  not  be  more  effective  ? 

Dr.  Thompson :  Is  there  not  danger  that 
such  a  method  would  cause  more  difficulty  even 
than  the  present  one  at  home,  as  it  certainly 
would  I  believe  lead  to  more  friction  on  the 
field  ? 

Dr.  Murray  (West  Japan)  :  In  the  American 
Board  Mission  they  have  a  Committee  of  two  or 
three  to  be  an  Outlook  Committee  over  the 
whole  field.  With  us  no  one  has  the  broad 
knowledge  which  such  a  position  could  give. 

Mrs.  Pierson  (East  Japan)  :  In  the  East 
Japan  Mission  we  have  had  an  Outlook  Com¬ 
mittee  for  two  years. 

Dr.  Hale  (W est  J apan)  :  In  reply  to  questions 

1  :  I  would  say  No,  but  we’re  striving  toward 

the  ideal. 

2  :  The  plan  of  an  Executive  Committee  works 

very  well  at  present. 

3  :  A  General  superintendent  ?  Emphatically 

No.  The  Chairman  of  the  Mission  is  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  by 
rotation  each  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  becomes  in  turn  Chairman  of  the 
Mission. 

Dr.  Imbrie  (East  Japan) :  As  to  the  question 
of  a  General  Superintendent,  I  think  I  should 
like  to  have  a  month  or  so  to  think  it  over  before 
answering. 

Mr.  John  Hale  (West  Japan) :  The  Missions 
that  have  a  General  Superintendent  have  not 
built  up  as  strong  and  independent  native  Chur¬ 
ches  as  we  who  have  none. 

Mr.  Dunlop  (West  Japan)  :  We  of  the  West 
Japan  Mission  have  never  to  my  knowledge 
shirked  responsibility  on  questions  or  endeavored 
to  throw  them  on  the  Board  for  decision.  What 
kind  of  questions  does  Dr.  Brown  mean  ? 

Dr.  Brown  :  I  meant  questions  of  personal 
feeling  between  two  members  of  a  Mission. 

There  is  of  course  a  legitimate  kind  of  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  Missions  ought  to  refer  to  the 
Board,  e.  g. :  questions  involving  money,  or 
large  fundamental  questions  of  policy,  of  which 
the  Board  is  of  course  a  party. 

Mrs.  Pierson :  You  speak  of  fundamental 
questions  of  policy.  A  very  radical  change  of 
policy  has  been  suggested  to  us  with  regard  to 
Co-operation  ;  as  you  say  the  Board  is  com- 
mitteed  to  Co-operation  by  Definition  and  wants 
the  East  Japan  Mission  to  adopt  it,  and  since 
the  plan  has  already  been  tried  for  more  than  a 
year  by  the  West  Japan  Mission,  would  it  not 
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be  a  good  idea  to  have  the  West  Japan  Mission 
tell  us  how  it  has  worked  ? 

This  question  teas  considered  out  of  order ,  and 
was  not  answered. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  II.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
with  the  following  results  : 

II.  1. — 23  to  4  in  favour. 

2. — Unanimously  in  favour  of  present  plan. 

3.  — Unanimously  opposed  to  a  General 

Superintendent. 

4.  — Unanimously  in  favour  of  money  for 

reinforcements  and  current  work,  not 
for  salaries. 

5.  — The  great  majority  in  favour  of  present 

system. 

III.  The  Board. 

3.  Shall  the  Board  rescind  the  first 
section  of  Art.  49  of  the  Manual,  reduce 

THE  REGULAR  APPROPRIATIONS  AT  THE  BEGIN¬ 
NING  OF  THB  FISCAL  YEAR  TO  A  SUM  EQUAL  TO 
ESTIMATED  UNDESIGNATED  GIFTS  AND  THEN 
APPROPRIATE  SPECIAL  OBJECT  GIFTS  AS  EXTRAS 

as  the  Board  receives  them. 

Dr.  Brown  :  The  Board  is  very  desirous  to 
have  the  Missions’  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
Manual  in  this  Art.  49  on  Special  Appeals. 
There  is  at  present  an  inconsistency  between  the 
practice  of  many  Missionaries  and  this  clear 
statement  in  the  Manual.  Do  you  think  the 
Manual  ought  to  be  changed  so  as  to  bring  it  in 
harmony  with  such  a  practise  ?  Or  ought  the 
Manual  to  be  upheld  ? 

Mrs.  Pierson  (East  Japan)  :  If  you  are  so 
disturbed  by  the  inconsistency  between  the 
practice  and  the  Manual  in  this  case,  why  are 
you  not  equally  anxious  about  the  gross  incon¬ 
sistency  between  the  Manual  in  its  Art.  38  on 
the  “  Relations  of  the  Missions  to  the  Native 
Churches  "  and  what  you  have  just  told  the 
East  Japan  Mission  is  the  Board’s  position  with 
regard  to  Co-operation  by  Definition  ? 

Dr.  Brown :  The  Board  has  modified  its 
position  on  the  proper  relations  between  the 
Missions  and  the  Native  Churches,  since  that 
article  was  written,  but  we  haven't  yet  changed 
that  article  in  the  Manual. 

Mrs.  Pierson  (East  Japan)  :  Ah  !  You  admit 
then  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
policy  of  the  Board  and  the  policy  of  the  Manual. 
And  it  follows,  of  course,  then,  that  the  policy  of 
Co-operation  by  Definition  can  not  be  lawfully 
enjoined  upon  us  by  the  Board  until  this  Article 
in  the  Manual  has  been  brought  into  accord 
with  that  policy. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  III  3  resulting 
in  a  unanimous  No. 


The  question:  "Do  you  desire  any 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FURLOUGH  AND  TERM  OF 

service  regulations  ’’  resulted  in  a  un¬ 
animous  vote  for  a  term  of  service  of  six  years, 
with  a  short  furlough. 

*  *  * 

At  the  Wednesday  Evening  Prayer  meeting 
Aug.  25,  Dr.  Brown  gave  a  lecture  on  the 
changed  conditions  in  Asia.  This  was  followed 
by  a  short  interview  with  the  East  and  West 
Japan  Missions  in  a  Committee-room.  Dr. 
Brown  stated  that  he  had  received  much  in¬ 
formation  from  us  and  had  decided  to  leave 
Karuizawa  on  the  next  day,  but  that  if  we  had 
any  further  matters  to  discuss  with  him,  he 
would  change  his  plans  and  remain  over  another 
day ;  he  was  at  our  disposal.  Several  Mis¬ 
sionaries  then  frankly  replied  that  the  time  bad 
been  very  short,  and  the  conferences  hurried 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  that  a  longer  stay,  after 
the  long  journey  undertaken  especially  for  this 
purpose,  was  desirable  and  needed  to  clear  up 
the  misunderstandings  that  still  remained. 

Dr.  Brown  then  announced  that  he  would 
stay  another  day  and  hold  3  more  Conferences, 
one  with  the  Council,  one  with  Missionaries  of 
all  the  Missionary  bodies  in  Karuizawa,  and  one 
final  one  with  the  East  and  West  Missions. 

5.  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN 

DR.  BROWN 

AND 

The  Council  Aug.  26,  1909,  9  a.m. 

At  this  Conference  a  series  of  miscellaneous 
questions  were  discussed,  bearing  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Christianity  to  social  conditions, — 
philanthropic — and  rescue-work, — and  whether 
such  work  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Boards  and  the  Missions,  or  be  left  to 
special  societies,  in  the  course  of  which  one  golden 
word  fell  from  the  month  of 

Dr.  Brown :  Boards  grow  and  improve  and 
change  their  minds  as  well  as  other  people. 

Dr.  Brown  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
work  planned  and  the  methods  to  be  used  in  the 
Edinburgh  Conference  of  1910. 

6.  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN 

DR.  BROWN 
and 

The  Missionaries  of  all  twelve  Mis¬ 
sionary  bodies  in  Karuizawa 

August  26,  1909,  3  p.m. 

Dr.  Broivn.  We  will  try  to  confine  our  dis¬ 
cussion  this  afternoon  to  the  relations  of  the 
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Missions  to  tbe  Native  Church,  as  indicated  on 
my  list  of  questions  under 

I.  The  Native  Church 
especially  question  6 :  Are  you  working 

HARMONIOUSLY  WITH  THE  NATIVE 

Church  ? 

We  have  now  been  carrying  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  operations  for  a  good  many  years,  in 
which  many  changes  have  occurred.  The 
motives  that  actuated  our  fathers  in  beginning 
Missions  may  no  longer  be  the  ones  that  actuate 
us.  We  have  now  a  Native  Church  to  reckon 
with,  and  here  in  Japan  the  problem  with 
regard  to  our  relations  with  that  Church  seems  to 
have  become  acute.  I  have  already  discussed 
this  question  with  the  Council  Missions  and  will 
be  most  happy  to  hear  the  frank  expression  of 
your  opinion  on  this  great  question  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Native  Church.  I  am  here  as  you 
know,  as  a  learner,  to  acquire  facts  and  informa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  this  question. 

Dr.  Learned  (A.  B.  C.  F.  M.).  Our  relations 
are  perfectly  harmonious.  We,  the  Cong. 
Mission,  and  the  Japanese  Church  are  entirely 
independent  of  each  other.  They  entirely  sup¬ 
port  and  control  their  work  and  we  ours. 

Dr.  Broion  here  read  a  few  isolated  sentences 
from  Mr.  Pieters’  Pamphlet  on  “  The  Relations 
between  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  and  the 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches  in  Ameiica,"  Nagasaki,  1907,  such  as  : 
The  Missionaries  and  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
are  unmistakably  drawing  apart  ” — “  No  war, 
but  increasing  isolation  ”  and,  inferring  there¬ 
from  that  things  were  in  a  parlous  state  in  the 
Presbyterian  and  Beformed  Mission,  asked 
whether  similar  conditions  prevailed  in  the 
American  Board  Mission  ? 

Dr.  Learned  (A.B.C.F.M.)  Not  at  all.  We 
are  in  entire  harmony. 

Mr.  C.  H.  D.  Fisher  (Baptist) .  Our  churches 
are  still  small  and  the  question  has  scarcely 
emerged.  There  is  not,  too,  the  same  organic 
relation  to  a  Presbytery  in  our  church.  Hitherto 
our  relations  have  been  most  cordial,  and  the 
Japanese  are  asking  for  more  Missionaries.  The 
Japanese  ministers  advise  in  the  use  of  funds, 
but  do  not  control  Mission-funds. 

Mr.  Pieters  here  asked  the  privilege  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  quotations  made  by  Dr.  Brown  from  his 
pamphlet  and  did  so  by  supplying  the  context 
and  repeating  as  stated  in  his  pamphlet  P.  25 
that  the  above  conditions  were  “  a  normal 
result  of  the  growth  of  the  church  ”  and  rose 
from  perfectly  natural  and  legitimate  geographi¬ 
cal  and  historical  developments  not  “  even  to  be 
regretted  ”  P.  26  “  So  ”  far  from  this  isolation 


being  a  symptom  of  decay  or  “  paralysis  ’’  it  is  a 
sign  of  life  and  vigor.” 

Mr.  Buncombe  (C.M.S.)  Epis.  We  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  relations  with  the  native  Church, 
since  our  positions  are  identical :  Missionaries  sit 
ipso  facto  in  the  Synod  side  by  side  with  the 
Japanese  members.  The  Mission  administers 
and  controls  its  own  funds,  besides  jointly  con¬ 
trolling  the  funds  of  the  Church,  toward  which 
tbe  Mission  makes  a  fixed  annual  contribution. 

Mr.  Brown  (Lutheran).  Our  relations  are 
entirely  harmonious  at  present.  Probably  when 
similar  conditions  arise,  similar  problems  will 
appear.  We  have  no  self-supporting  Churches 
as  yet. 

Dr.  Brown:  Do  the  Japanese  control  the 
funds  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown :  No,  the  Japanese  do  not  control 
any  funds,  because  they  do  not  contribute  any,  or 
support  anything. 

Mr.  Cosand  (Unit.  Breth.).  The  Japanese  ad¬ 
minister  only  the  funds  they  themselves  raise. 
The  Mission  Superintendent  in  consultation  with 
the  Japanese  administers  Mission-funds.  We 
consult  them  as  to  salaries  of  native  workers,  but 
Mission-funds  are  administered  by  the  Missions 
alone. 

Dr.  Hauch  (Evang.  Association)  (“  German 
Methodist  ”) .  We  are  a  small  Mission  and  have 
as  yet  no  self-supporting  congregations.  Our 
work  is  controlled  by  an  Annual  Conference  on 
the  field  which  so  far  has  always  elected  a 
foreigner  as  moderator.  Our  relations  are  most 
cordial.  The  administration  of  our  funds  rests 
with  a  Board  in  America.  The  Japanese  con¬ 
ference  has  pledged  itself  to  raise  SO'/o  of  the 
whole  cost. 

Mr.  Bishop  (Methodist).  Up  to  a  year  ago 
we  too  had  a  Japanese  Conference  on  the  field 
which  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  in 
America.  In  the  Methodist  “  Union  ’’  brought 
about  last  year,  an  independent  Japanese  Church 
was  formed,  with  a  Conference  controlling  its 
affairs.  No  Missionaries  can  join  this  Conference, 
unless  they  cut  themselves  off  from  their  home- 
connections.  But  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  carry  on  an  independent  Missionary  Organi¬ 
zation  if  we  wanted  to  extend  the  work,  for  the 
Japanese  have  all  they  can  do  to  carry  on  their 
present  Church  responsibilities.  The  Japanese 
would  no  doubt  vastly  prefer  that  we  should 
turn  over  our  money  to  them  and  withdraw,  but 
so  far  no  active  opposition  has  developed.  The 
Mission  makes  a  fixed  grant  toward  the  Evan¬ 
gelistic  funds  of  the  Conference,  supplementing 
what  the  Japanese  raise  locally  and  this  sura  is 
administered  by  a  Joint-Committee  of  Japanese 
and  Missionaries. 
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Mr.  Madden  (Churches  of  Christ).  We  have 
no  self-supporting  churches  as  yet.  Our  rela¬ 
tions  are  cordial.  Our  polity  is  congregational. 
Our  Convention  is  free  to  any  one,  Japanese  or 
foreigner  who  pays  his  own  way  there.  All 
such  can  speak  and  vote.  The  president  is 
sometimes  a  Japanese,  sometimes  a  Missionary. 
Mission-funds  are  controlled  by  the  Mission¬ 
aries.  The  Japanese  control  the  funds  they 
raise. 

Mr.  Binford  (Friend).  The  Japanese  have 
advisory  powers  only  in  the  administration  of 
Mission-funds. 

Mr.  Clark  (South  Baptist).  We  note  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  among  the  Japanese  to  want  re¬ 
presentation  and  recognition.  But  the  agitation 
is  confined  to  a  small  circle  of  men  who  have  been 
in  America  and  who  have  created  the  impression 
that  the  Church  is  stronger  than  is  really  the 
case.  But  the  movement  has  not  yet  extended 
to  the  discussion  of  the  financial  question : 
Mission  fmids  are  administered  by  the  Mission¬ 
aries.  Our  Secretary  on  a  visit  here  2  years  ago 
was  convinced  that  we  are  still  in  our  infancy 
and  has  decided  to  send  out  20  new  families 
within  5  years. 

Mr.  Evans  (American  Episcopal).  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Buncombe  has  said 
concerning  the  Seikokai  i.  e.  Japanese  Epis. 
Church. 

Mr.  Norman  (Canadian  Methodist).  I  en¬ 
dorse  all  that  Mr.  Bishop  has  said,  but  will  add 
only  a  word  :  The  annual  fixed  sum  contribut¬ 
ed  by  our  3  Boards  toward  the  Conference  of  the 
United  Japanese  Methodist  Church  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  Joint  Committee,  but  it  can  only  be 
used  for  salaries  of  preachers  and  for  rent. 
Anything  outside  of  this  the  Church  must 
provide  for  with  its  own  funds.  Before  this 
arrangement,  we  were  being  forced  into  a  kind 
of  Co-operation,  a  policy  favored  by  the  Boards, 
but  deemed  unwise  by  us.  Now  that  we  are 
independent  of  each  other,  we  feel  free  to  extend 
the  work,  and  we  feel  also  more  cordial  to  our 
Japanese  brethen. 

Mr.  Pieters :  How  much  money  goes  into 
the  Japanese  Conference,  and  how  much  money 
do  you  keep  in  your  own  hands  ? 

Mr.  Norman:  We  give  about  3,500  Yen, 
We  keep  about  12,000  Yen. 

Mr.  Pieters:  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
working  of  this  new  plan  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  independence  of  the  Missions  from  the 
Church  ? 

Mr.  Norman :  Yes,  very  well  satisfied  in¬ 
deed.  Is  there  anything  more  you’d  like  to 
ask  ? 


Mr.  Pieters :  No,  that  will  do,  thank 
you. 

Miss  Blackmore.  (Can.  Methodist).  Repre¬ 
senting  Girls’  Mission  Schools)  said  in  reply  to 
questions  : 

We  have  no  Japanese  head  of  our  school.  I 
am  Principal.  Our  school  is  supported  f  from 
fees  paid  in  Japan,  and  from  funds  sent  from 
home.  All  this  is  administered  by  the  Principal 
of  the  school.  All  our  funds  are  entirely  in  our 
own  hands. 

Dr.  Brown’s  Summary. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  trouble  as  we 
know  it  in  our  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Com¬ 
munion  has  not  yet  emerged  in  any  other  body, 
and  this  for  3  reasons : 

1.  Either  the  work  is  in  its  early  stages 
when  no  strong  self-supporting  churches  have  as 
yet  been  formed,  as  is  the  case  with  all  but  3 
Missions. 

2.  Or  when  you  have  a  Native  Autonomous 
Church  as  among  the  Episcopalians,  you  allow 
the  Japanese  and  foreign  clergy  to  stand  on  the 
same  footing,  working  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

3.  When  the  question  of  administration  of 
funds  has  come  up,  they  are  administered  by 
Joint-committees,  as  among  the  Methodists  and 
Episcopalians. 

*  *  * 

This  strange  and  unwarrantable  deduction 
from  the  facts  just  presented  struck  the  assembly 
like  a  blow,  but  it  promptly  recovered  and  ins¬ 
tantly  challenged  it. 

Mr.  Allchin  (A.B.C.F.M.).  Well,  Dr.  Brown, 
if  you  are  going  home  with  the  impression  that 
its  all  lovely  and  pleasant  in  the  various  Missions 
represented  here,  and  that  there  is  no  friction, 
you’re  certainly  mistaken.  Trouble  comes  as  soon 
as  there  is  a  majority  of  native  pastors.  The 
friction  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  money  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  sure,  and  many  of  the  Missions  are  not 
far  enough  advanced  as  yet  to  have  reached  the 
point  where  that  question  emerges  and  the 
friction  with  it.  In  our  American  Board  Mis¬ 
sion  we  tried  plan  after  plan  without  success,  and 
finally  as  the  fruit  of  numberless  conferences  and 
committee-meetings,  we  hit  on  our  present  plan 
of  “  independent  co-operation."  We  are  now 
entirely  happy  and  entirely  independent.  We 
are  all  happy  I  say,  Missionaries  and  Japanese 
pastors,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  each 
other  in  doctrine ,  in  polity  or  in  dollars  ! 
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The  next  day  the  following  protest  to  his 
summary  was  handed  to  Dr.  Brown  in  writing  : 

Protest  against  Dr.  Brown’s  Summary  of 
Testimony  of  ^Representative  Mis¬ 
sionaries  in  re-Belations  of  Mission 
to  the  Native  Church  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Mission  Funds  in 
Japan. 

Karuizawa,  Aug.  27,  1909. 
Bev.  A.  J.  Brown,  D.D. 

Dear  Dr.  Brown  : — 

In  our  conversation  yesterday,  I  ventured  to 
call  your  attention  to  what  I  think  to  be  a  misap¬ 
prehension  on  your  part  of  the  meaning  of  the 
testimony  offered  you  in  the  general  meet¬ 
ing  that  day  of  the  various  Missions  represented 
in  this  town  :  and  you  kindly  asked  me  to  put  it 
in  writing.  Herewith  therefore,  availing  myself 
of  that  kind  invitation,  I  offer  the  following  : 

Just  what  impressions  you  received,  you  of 
course  know  ;  but  the  facts  are  as  follows  con¬ 
cerning  the  relations  of  the  various  Missions 
with  their  Japanese  churches. 

Besides  our  Nihon  Kiristo  Kyokwai  (Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan)  there  are  only  3  other  churches 
(as  you  yesterday  stated)  which  have  developed 
far  enough  to  have  these  questions  arise.  These 
are  the  Kumiai,  the  Methodist,  and  the  Episcopal 
Churches. 

1.  The  (Kumiai)  Congregational  Mission  ran 
the  gamut  of  all  sorts  of  relations  with  their 
Kumiai  Church,  and  finding  each  in  turn  un¬ 
satisfactory,  they  now  have  only  informal,  but 
(or  therefore)  perfectly  friendly  relations.* 

As  expressed  yesterday  by  Bev.  Mr.  Allchin 
“  no  relation  in  either  polity,  doctrine  or  dollars.” 

2.  The  3  Methodist  Missions  now  have  the 
policy  of  mailing  a  fixed  grant  annually  to  the 
Conference,  which  sum  is  then  administered  by 
a  Joint-Committee  ;  but  altogether  apart  from 
that,  they  reserve  a  sum  of  Mission  funds 
(which  is  to  become  increasingly  large,  while 
the  grant  is  to  decrease)  for  the  extension  and 
development  of  the  weaker  fields,  and  this  sum 
is  administered  by  the  Missions  each  alone,  en¬ 
tirely  apart  from  the  Japanese  Church. 

A  very  significant  fact  just  here  is  that  two  of 
these  Missions  made  full  trial  of  putting  all  their 
eggs  into  the  one  basket  of  the  Conference,  but 
finding  it  quite  hampering  to  individual  Mis¬ 
sionary  effort,  and  in  general  unsatisfactory,  they 


*  Their  annual  report  for  1908  read  May  26,  1909  Arima 
emphasizes  “  the  value  of  the  policy  that  maintains  com- 
“  plete  mutual  independence,  with  the  closest  co-operative 
“activity”  as  embodied  in  their  plan  of  Independent  Co¬ 
operation. 


have  now  with  wisdom  born  of  experience, 
reverted  to  the  plan  of  Mission  control  of  a  part 
of  the  funds.  This  fact  was  clearly  brought 
out  yesterday,  but  in  your  summing  up  of  points 
observed,  you  seemed  entirely  to  miss  it. 

3.  In  the  Sei  KoJcwai  (Episcopal)  all  the 
clergy  both  Japan  and  foreign  have  their 
membership  in  one  body  here,  which  body 
handles  all  ecclesiastical  matters  concerning  the 
fully  organized  churches ;  and  to  this  body  the 
Missions  contribute  a  definite  sum  for  pastors’ 
salaries  only * 

In  all  other  financial  or  other  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  unorganized  groups  of  believers 
employment  of  workers  and  fixing  their  salaries, 
chapel  rent,  any  and  all  such  matters  are 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Missions  alone. 

These  are  the  facts,  as  is  well-known  to  us 
here,  but  you  seemed  to  miss  the  above  clear 
demarcations.  May  I  beg  that  you  will  consider 
them  most  carefully  ? 

Yours  sincerely, 

R  E.  McAlpine. 

There  has  been  an  agitation  to  have  all  Japan¬ 
ese  workers  paid  through  the  Diocesan  Pastorate 
Funds — the  Japanese  contributing  what  they 
can,  from  one  yen  upwards,  and  the  Missions 
the  rest.  But  no  action  on  these  lines  has  as 
yet  been  taken. 

W.  P.  Buncombe, 
C.M.S.  of  England. 

The  above  represents  accurately  the  position 
of  the  Canadian  Methodist  Church  and  the 
Methodist  Union.  Our  Board,  in  fact  the  3 
Methodist  Boards  give  an  annual  grant  based 
upon  the  salaries  and  rents  paid  at  the  time  the 
union  was  formed  2  years  ago.  All  other  items 
must  be  provided  by  the  J apanese  Church.  This 
native  Church  quite  cordially  assents  to  extensive 
aggressive  evangelistic  work  being  carried  on  by 
the  Missions  independently. 

D.  Norman, 
Canadian  Methodist. 

The  above  statement  concerning  the  relation 
between  the  Kumiai  body  (composed  of  about 
90  Churches,  nearly  all  of  which  are  self-sup¬ 
porting),  and  the  American  Board  Mission  is 
correct. 

But  it  should  be  stated  that  the  present  satis¬ 
factory  working  basis  was  reached  after  a  long 
conference  between  representative  Committees  of 
both  parties.  Although  the  two  bodies  are 


*  The  Japanese  Churches  also  contributing  their  quota 
toward  the  joint  fund  administered  by  this  body]. 
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perfectly  independent  of  each  other  it  is  the 
policy  and  custom  of  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Mission  not  to  begin,  nor  to  continue  any 
preaching — place  without  consultation  with  the 
pastors  and  Churches  of  the  locality. 

Please  read  this  in  connection  with  P.  223- 
227  of  the  Christian  Movement  for  1909. 

George  Allchin, 

A.B.C.  F.M. 

The  following  question  was  also  discussed  at 
this  conference : — 

7.  II.  To  WHAT  EXTENT  ARE  YOU  TEACHING 
the  Native  Chcrch  your  own  pecu¬ 
liar  TENETS,  AS  DISTINGUISHED  FROM 
THOSE  TENETS  WHICH  ARE  THE  COMMON 
BELIEF  OF  EVANGELICAL  CHRISTIANS  ? 

Dr.  Brown :  Our  Board  does  not  aim  to  give 
to  the  East  a  new  civilization,  new  customs,  or 
political  ideas,  nor  even  a  Church,  or  a  Creed, 
but  its  aim  is  to  present  a  person, — the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  a  principle, — the  Gospel,  e.  g. 
at  our  last  General  Assembly,  the  Committee  on 
Comity  brought  in  a  resolution  in  this  sense  which 
was  passed  with  acclamation. 

We  wish  to  place  our  Church  in  the  forefront 
of  the  present  Irenic  Movement.  We  plead  for  a 
larger  measure  of  Union  and  Co-operation.  We 
wish  to  encourage  the  formation  of  Union 
Churches.  Our  object  in  the  Far  East  is  not  to 
perpetuate  the  denominational  differences  of 
western  Christendom  but  to  build  up  a  Church 
on  Scriptural  lines. 

Encourage  fellowship  and  unity  of  Native 
Christians  in  every  way. 

Now  how  do  you  stand  on  this  question  ? 

Mr.  Pieters  ^Reformed).  At  present  in  Japan 
there  is  such  a  difference  of  views  between  for 
instance  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians, 
Baptists  and  Episcopalians,  that  union  however 
desirable  as  an  ideal,  could  only  be  realized  now 
at  the  cost  of  a  dimunition  in  purity  of  doctrine 
and  depth  of  belief. 

Mr.  Parrish  (Baptist).  You  ask  are  we  tea¬ 
ching  each  one  of  us  his  own  peculiar  tenets. 
Can  you  imagine  a  man  teaching  at  all  and 
not  teaching  what  be  believes  ?  When  a  J apan- 
ese  student  asks  me,  what  is  the  best  form 
of  Church  government,  I  obviously  tell  him 
our  own,  for  that  is  what  1  believe.  As  to  a 
Creed,  there  never  has  been  a  Baptist  Creed, 
and  there  never  will  be,  but  in  practice  there  is  a 
remarkable  unanimity  of  belief  and  feeling.  As 
to  Comity,  the  Missionaries  have  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  spirit  of  Comity  than  the  Japanese 
(Applause).  There  has  been  a  great  hue  and 
cry  about  a  “  Japanese  Church”  and  “Japanese 


Christianity.”  But  not  one  Japanese  has  a 
system  of  Christianity  that  he  hasn’t  borrowed 
from  Germany  or  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Learned  (A.B.C.F.M.)  The  tendency  of 
Kumiai  (Japanese  Congregationalist)  bodies  is  to 
draw  farther  and  farther  apart,  and  the  same 
may  be  seen  in  all  our  Japanese  bodies  owing 
partly  to  the  strong  clan  spirit  of  Japan.  There 
is  less  likelihood  of  union  now  than  there  was  50 
years  ago.  As  to  whether  we  are  teaching  the 
Japanese  specifically  Congregationalist  ideas,  we 
have  long  since  passed  that  point :  we  can’t  teach 
them  anything  now. 

But  the  Missionaries  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
the  lack  of  Union,  its  the  Japanese  that  don’t 
want  Union ;  and  it  is  as  distant  now  as  the 
millenium. 

Mr.  Nonnan  (Canadian  Methodist)  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  sects  in  Christianity  is  not  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  Japanese,  they  are  perfectly  familiar  from 
Buddhism  to  the  idea  of  sects.  And  it  is  a 
very  easy  thing  to  do  and  one  I’m  careful  when 
asked  about  our  differences,  to  bring  out  rather 
the  points  of  similarity  between  the  Episcopal, 
the  Methodist  and  the  Baptist  systems.  As  to 
comity  there  is  practically  at  present  no  over¬ 
lapping  in  Japan.  There  is  no  one  at  all  doing 
the  much  needed  Village-work. 

Mr.  Broion  (Lutheran).  We  certainly  intend 
to  work  here  as  Lutherans.  We  teach  for  in¬ 
stance  a  distinctive  doctrine  on  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
We  don’t  “  co-operate  ”  at  home  you  know  ! 
But  while  we  teach  the  Japanese  pure  Lutheran 
doctrine  while  they  are  with  us,  after  they  leave 
us  they  no  doubt  change  their  doctrine.  But  even 
if  we  knew  the  Japanese  were  going  to  merge 
themselves  into  one  j;reat  body  which  would  be 
neither  Calvinistic,  nor  Arminian,  nor  Lutheran, 
we  would  still  go  on  teaching  good  Lutheran 
doctrine. 

Dr.  Brown :  I’m  a  Presbyterian  and  believe 
Presbyterianism,  personally,  to  be  best  for  Japan. 

However,  I  recognize  that  the  forcing  of 
organic  unity  now  would  be  most  unwise.  Still 
I  believe  we  ought  to  hold  before  ourselves  ideals. 
And  I  think  the  denominational  differences  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe  ought  not  to  be 
perpetuated  in  Asia.  A  catechism  has  been 
written  lately  which  contains  all  the  essentials  of 
belief  in  the  body  of  the  catechism,  and  all  the 
unessentials  in  the  appendix.  Now  why  couldn  t 
we  imitate  modern  surgery  and  cut  out  the 
appendix  ! 

#  *  # 

Several  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  vote  on 
whether  we  could  agree  to  emphasize  essentials 
and  work  for  Organic  Union  as  an  Ideal,  but — 
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Mr.  Parshley  (Baptist).  I  am  opposed  to 
taking  suck  a  vote  which  would  be  a  mere 
glittering  generality. 

Finally  at  the  suggestion  of 

Mr.  McGinnis  (C.M.S.).  If  you  mean 
“Are  we  ready  to  pray  not  for  Organic  Union 
but  for  the  unity  which  Christ  prayed  for,”  I 
think  all  would  agree 

The  question  was  then  put  and  carried  un¬ 
animously  :  “  We  agree  to  emphasize  evangelical 
truth,  and  to  pray  for  the  Unity  for  which 
Christ  prayed.” 

(End  of  Conference  with  the  whole  Missionary 
body). 

7.  FINAL  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN 
DR.  BROWN 

AND 

The  East  and  West  Missions. 

August  26,  1909,  7  p.m. 

Dr.  Brown  began  with  a  long  speech  empha¬ 
sizing  the  Board’s  position  in  favour  of  Co-opera¬ 
tion  by  Definition  because  it  was  convinced  that 
was  what  the  Native  Church  demanded  and 
what  the  majority  of  the  members  of  both  Mis¬ 
sions  wanted.  He  ended  up,  however,  by 
asking  us  to  state  our  opinions  frankly  and  fully, — 
what  he  wanted  was  criticism.  He  also  said 
that  the  Manual  didn’t  profess  to  be  the  autho¬ 
rity  on  policy  and  methods. 

Mr.  Brokaw  (West  Japan).  I’ve  evidently 
had  a  wrong  idea,  then,  about  the  Manual.  I 
thought  it  contained  statements  of  policy  as  in  Art. 
38,  but  if  as  you  say  it  is  simply  intended  to  be  a 
statement  of  our  business  relations  with  the 
Board,  where  are  we  to  find  these  authoritative 
statements  of  policy  ?  The  “Standing  Rules” 
of  our  West  Japan  Mission  recognizes  “  The 
Board’s  Manual”  as  “the  organic  law  of  the 
Mission  on  all  points  included  therein.”  (Art.  1, 
Constitution) .  But  it  seems  we  are  mistaken. 

Dr.  Broion :  The  Conference  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  Boards  Secretaries  of  New  York  have  tried 
to  publish  a  statement  of  policy  but  have  not  yet 
done  so. 

Mrs.  Thompson  (East  Japan).  If  after  all  Dr. 
Brown  has  heard  this  afternoon,  from  represent¬ 
atives  of  all  the  different  Missions  in  Japan  not 
one  of  which  spoke  in  favour  of  Co-operation  by 
Definition,  he  can  still  adhere  to  that  policy,  then 
the  case  is  hopeless.  He  now  knows  the  facts. 
He  now  knows  that  the  West  Japan  Mission  is 
the  only  one  in  all  Japan  that  practises  Co-opera¬ 
tion  by  Definition.  To  bring  out  these  facts  to¬ 
day  help  came  to  us  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
It  was  the  Lord  who  sent  us  this  help  as  a  direct 
answer  to  prayer. 


I  see  no  reason  why  our  Presbyterian  Mission 
should  be  treated  differently  from  all  other 
Missions  in  Japan.  Why  should  we  be  put 
under  the  power  of  the  Dendo  Kyoku  (Japanese 
Horae  Board)  instead  of  allowing  us  to  work 
side  by  side  with  the  Japanese  Church? 

Mr.  Pierson  (East  Japan).  I  am  working 
with  all  my  heart  with  the  Japanese  Church. 
But  what  I  can't  understand  is  this  supposed 
“  Bight  ”  of  the  “  Japanese  Church  to  control  all 
the  Evangelistic  Work  done  by  the  Missions.”  I 
cannot  agree  to  I  his  Right  to  Control ,  and  yet  the 
Board  practically  forces  me  to  say  I  do.  The 
Board  says  You’ve  got  to  assent  to  a  definition 
and  “  Co-operate.”  The  Board  tries  to  coerce 
me  to  say  a  thing  my  conscience  and  reason  and 
common  sense  disapprove. 

Dr.  Brown :  What  we  heard  this  afternoon 
from  the  representatives  of  the  other  Missions  in 
Japan  has  no  relation  to  our  present  problem. 

Its  simply  a  matter  of  historical  development 
At  first  the  Mission  was  supreme.  While  the 
Church  was  in  its  infancy  or  the  Presbytery 
rather,  questions  of  policy  were  not  in  evidence. 
But  as  the  native  Church  emerged  from  infancy 
these  problems  appeared. 

We  should  never  forget  the  supreme  object  of 
Missions — viz :  the  making  of  a  self-supporting, 
self-governing,  and  self-propagating  Church. 
When  this  object  is  attained,  the  foreign  Mission 
organization  withdraws.  In  Japan  the  two 
organizations  still  remain,  but  as  an  autonomous 
body,  the  Church  has  the  right  to  govern 

This  question  of  Co-operation  by  Definition  is 
chiefly  one  between  the  Church  and  the  two  Mis¬ 
sions.  But  if  these  disagree,  the  Board  must 
judge  between  them.  The  Board  is  not  the 
party  in  making  Co-operative  arrangements,  but 
it  is  a  party.  The  Board  represents  the  General 
Assembly.  There  is  now  a  dead-lock  between 
the  Church  and  the  East  Japan  Mission.  Hence 
the  Board  steps  in  and  decides. 

Mrs.  McNair  (East  Japan).  The  dead-lock 
has  been  produced  by  the  Board,  by  its  giving  a 
conditional  permission  to  us  to  Co-operate  by  Affi¬ 
liation,  if  wholly  acceptable  to  the  Church.  And 
the  Synod’s  Committee  will  not  accept  our  Plan 
of  Affiliation,  because  the  Board  has  not  given 
its  full  consent,  though  it  has  accepted  precisely 
the  same  plan  from  three  other  Missions. 

Dr.  Brown  :  Some  one  has  said  :  Does  the 
Board  mean  to  coerce  the  East  J apan  Mission  ? 
We  are  not  coercing.  We  are  simply  insisting  on 
the  Presby  terian  principle  of  majority  rule.  There 
are  four  parties  in  this  question.  The  Board, 
the  Church,  the  East  and  West  Japan  Mission — 
three  of  these  agree.  We  naturally  insist  upon 
the  minority  being  controlled  by  the  majority. 
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As  to  Ml-.  Pierson,  I  have  already  pointed 
out  to  him  that  conscience  does  not  come  into 
this  discussion,  it  can  be  eliminated. 

Mrs.  MacNair :  You  said  yesterday  that  the 
Board  was  in  full  sympathy  with  those  who 
voted  for  the  Definition.  The  Board  then 
withholds  its  sympathy  from  those  of  us  who 
have  voted  just  as  conscientiously  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  who  have  suffered  for  years  over  this 
painful  question  ? 

Dr.  Brown  :  Some  one  has  said  this  policy 
of  the  Definition  has  threatened  the  very  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  Council  (of  the  7  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Missions).  The  breaking  up  of 
Council  would  be  a  very  regrettable  thing,  but 
if  it  must  come  to  a  break  either  with  the  Church 
or  with  the  other  Missions,  why  the  Board  will 
stand  by  the  Church.  Look  at  Mr.  Pieters’ 
statement  as  to  the  relation  betwesn  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries  and  the  native  leaders  :  No  war,  but 
increasing  isolation  ”*  The  Board  will  certainly 
never  tolerate  or  countenance  such  conditions. 
Where  does  this  friction  and  trouble  come  from  ? 
Does  it  not  come  from  a  petty  ignoble  insisting 
on  your  own  rights,  or  from  bitter  personal 
feeling.  There  is  an  undertone  of  personal 
bitterness  about  this  opposition  to  the  Definition. 

[A  low  indignant  “No"  burst  simultaneously 
from  a  large  number  of  the  men  present]. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Board  will  withdraw 
those  members  of  the  East  Japan  Mission  who 
will  not  submit  to  Co-operation  by  Definition, 
but  it  will  probably  let  the  Mission  die  out  and 
transfer  its  resources  to  other  fields. 

If  3  Boards!  are  in  favour  of  the  Definition, 
and  the  Church  favours  the  Definition,  do  you 
think  we  are  going  to  be  at  war  with  the  Native 
Church  ? 

I  don’t  think  Co-operation  by  Definition  the 
ideal  policy,  but  its  the  one  the  Church  demands 
and  I  mean  to  stand  by  the  Church . 

Why  can’t  you  be  willing  to  give  this  plan  at 
least  a  fair  chance?  Give  it  a  trial.  Why  can’t 
you  two  Missions  unite,  as  the  Board  strongly 
wishes,  and  join  forces  in  making  this  plan  a 
success. 

Mr.  Pierson  (East  Japan).  Dr.  Brown  has 
said  the  supreme  object  of  foreign  Mission  is 
to  form  a  Church.  That  is  Dr.  Iinbrie’s  theory 
of  Missions.  It  is  not  mine.  If  that  is  the 


*  See  Mr.  Pieters’  explanation  made  to  Dr.  Brown  this 
same  afternoon.  P.  65. 

t  The  Dutch  Reformed  Board  is  the  only  one  which 
unequivocally  favours  the  Definition.  Our  Presbyterian 
Board  looks  with  equal  favour  on  Affiliation  and  only  sup¬ 
ports  the  Definition,  because  it  believes  (though  mistaken¬ 
ly)  this  to  be  the  will  of  the  Church.  The  German  Re¬ 
formed  Board  has  given  a  very  qualified  assent  to  the 
Definition:  witness  its  curious  straddle  plan.  See  P-  41. 


object,  it  was  attained  37  years  ago  when  the 
Church  was  formed.  The  object  is  to  preach 
the  Gosp)el  till  Japan  is  adequately  evangelized. 
For  this  we  work  with  the  Church.  I  ask  you 
again  :  Do  you  think  the  church  has  the  right 
to  control  all  the  Evangelistic  work  done  by  the 
Missions  in  connection  with  the  Church?  Mr. 
Pierson  quotes  the  Definition  exactly.* 

Dr.  Brown :  What  did  Mr.  Speer  write  you 
about  that?  Yes  I  believe  an  autonomous 
Church  has  this  light. 

Mr.  Dunlop :  Dr.  Brown  has  said  the  time 
has  come  for  the  East  Japan  Mission  to  make  a 
trial  of  the  Definition  Plan.  That  is  what  the 
West  Japan  Mission  (I  should  like  to  bear  a 
statement  of  how  it  has  worked),  has  been  doing. 
Now  if  as  you  say  the  Board  has  endorsed  that 
policy,  how  even  if  it  failed,  could  the  East 
Japan  Mission  renounce  it?  How  could  it  even 
4  try  ’  it,  if  the  Board  has  already  pronounced  in 
favour  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Thompson  (East  Japan).  Dr  Brown 
proposes  the  consolidation  of  the  two  Missions. 
He  says  that  will  be  the  panacea  for  all  our  ills. 
Now  I  don’t  object  to  uniting  with  the  West 
Japan  Mission  on  general  principles  :  I  love  the 
brethren  of  the  West  Japan  Mission,  at  least 
some  of  them  (Laughter)  But  I’d  like  to  ask 
Dr.  Brown  this  question  :  Suppose  we  united, 
would  the  present  West  Japan  Plan  be  the  one 
we  would  have  to  accept  ? 

Dr.  Brown :  Yes,  or  a  similar  one  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Church. 

Dr.  Thompson  (East  Japan).  Well,  now,  we 
in  the  East  Japan  Mission  have  a  plan  of  Co¬ 
operation,  but  it  is  not  identical  with  the  plan  of 
the  West  Japan,  it  is  a  plan  of  Affiliation. 
Would  the  West  Japan  Mission  be  likely  to  ac¬ 
cept  our  plan  ?  Would  we  be  likely  to  accept 
theirs  ?  Suppose  then  we  considered  and  deli¬ 
berated  on  some  new  plan.  According  to 
Bobert’s  Buies  of  Order  we  wculd  be  free  to  offer 
any  amendment  we  chose.  Now  suppose  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  all  the  preamble,  that  is  the  Definition, 
should  be  left  out — all  that  part  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  Church’s  right  to  control  our  work, 
and  to  control  it  “acting  thro’  the  Dendo 
Kyoku.” 

Dr.  Brown  Please  read  the  Definition.*  (After 
it  was  read,  Dr.  Brown  admitted  that  it  recog¬ 
nized  the  Church’s  paramount  right  to  the  control 


*  The.  Definition  :  A  co-operating  Mission  is  one  which 
reeoguizes  the  right  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  to 
the  general  control  of  all  evangelistic  work  done  by  the 
Mission  as  a  Mission,  within  the  Church  or  in  connection 
with  it;  and  which  carries  on  such  work  under  an  arrange¬ 
ment  based  upon  the  foregoing  principle,  and  concurred  in 
by  the  Synod,  acting  through  the  Dendo  Kyoku  (Japanese 
Board  of  Missions). 
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of  Mission  work).  “  But  after  all,  this  right  is 
not  a  real  right  he  said  as  long  as  the  Board 
holds  the  purse-strings.” 

Dr.  Thompson  (East  Japan).  But  the  Defi¬ 
nition  lays  down  a  principle  to  be  recognized  for 
all  times,  while  a  plan  may  be  merely  a  tem¬ 
porary  one.  That  is  our  great  objection  to  the 
West  Japan  plan.  It  has  the  Definition  as  its 
preamble,  which  gives  vetopower  to  the  Dendo- 
Kyoku,  a  very  small  body. 

Dr.  Imbrie  (East  Japan).  The  Dendo-Kyoku 
which  is  the  negotiating  committee  feels  that  the 
principle  contained  in  the  Definition  should  be 
recognized  in  the  plan  presented.  But  Co-opera¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  by  the  plan.  To  remove  this 
merely  technical  difficulty,  the  Dendo  Kyoltu 
expects  that  any  plan  should  be  based  on  the 
Definition,  as  for  instance  as  stated  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  the  “  Johnson  Plan.” 

Dr.  Thompson  (East  Japan).  If  everything 
is  in  the  plan,  why  not  drop  out  this  Preamble? 

Dr.  Imbrie  (East  Japan).  Because  the  Dendo 
Kyoku  would  object. 

Mrs.  MacNair  (East  Japan).  How  can  you 
give  the  Church  the  paramount  right  of  control 
and  yet  retain  air  equal  right  yourself. 

Mr.  Beischaner  (East  Japan).  I  suggest  that 
Dr.  Brown  in  his  Conference  with  the  Japanese 
(Definition)  leaders  ask  them  to  modify  the  Defini¬ 
tion  so  asnotto  demand  recognition  of  theChurch’s 
paramount  right,  but  only  of  its  equal  right. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hail  (West  japan).  I  don’t  think 
the  Japanese  want  financial  control,  but  eccle¬ 
siastical  control  over  the  evangelists  engaged  by 
the  Mission.  The  Japanese  asked  us  in  our 
Joint-committee  meetings  “  how  about  the  Bible- 
women?”  But  we  told  them  the  Bible-women 
were  not  involved.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Dunlop,  who  wants  to  hear  how  our'  plan  has 
worked.  Did  we  not  put  things  to  the  vote? 
Has  not  the  plan  been  tested  ? 

Mr.  Dunlop  :  Yes,  but  we  took  care  never  to 
let  vital  matters  be  put  to  the  vote.  I  confess  I 
should  like  to  see  a  show  of  hands  as  to  how  the 
plan  has  worked. 

Mr.  Winn  (West  Japan).  Two  years  ago  in 
this  very  room  we  debated  and  decided  on  this 
plan  of  Co-operation.  I  stood  then  where  Mrs. 
Thompson  stands  and  where  Dr.  Brown  stands 
when  be  says  he  personally  doesn’t  like  the 
plan.  But  as  I  had  been  away  in  Manchuria 
all  the  year,  and  had  missed  three  Annual  Mis¬ 
sion  Meetings,  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  be 
silent.  So  I  didn’t  occupy  the  floor  once,  I  left 
it  to  the  brethren  to  decide.  Because  I  felt  that 
if  I  voted  at  all,  I  must  vote  according  to  my 
conscience  But  this  time  I  know  exactly  how 
I  am  to  vote.  If  the  Board  thus  clearly  makes 


known  its  will,  I  no  longer  have  any  responsibi¬ 
lity  :  the  Board  takes  the  responsibility. 

One  more  point,  I  think  Mrs.  MacNair  mis¬ 
understood  Dr.  Brown  when  he  said  the  Board 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  those  who  opposed 
the  Definition.  What  he  meant  was  “  out  of 
harmony.” 

Mr.  Ayers  (West  Japan).  We  are  in  a  very 
unfortunate  situation  on  account  of  that  official 
deliverance  of  the  Church  on  the  Definition.  It 
ought  to  represent  the  mind  of  the  Church,  but 
at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we  know  that  it  is 
not  the  real  opinion  of  the  Church.  And  I 
believe  that  co-operation  will  split  the  Church. 

Mr.  Dunlop  (West  Japan).  I  understand 
then  that  Mr.  Winn  has  abdicated  his  right  to 
vote.  He  yields  to  the  will  of  the  Board  and 
lets  it  take  the  responsibility.  Is  that  the  way 
that  missionaries  are  to  meet  problems — sit 
silent  three  days  while  a  question  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  let  the  Board  take  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  questions.  It  is  certainly  a  far  easier 
road  than  the  one  I’ve  been  traveling 

Mr.  Winn  (West  Japan).  What  else  can  we 
do?  Hasn't  it  •  come  to  this?  Hasn’t  Dr. 
Brown  told  us  the  Board  insists  upon  the  Defi¬ 
nition,  since  the  Church  wants  it.  I  think  mine 
is  the  only  sensible  position  to  take  and  if  you  all 
took  it,  you  would  be  as  happy  as  I. 

Miss  West  (East  Japan).  May  I  ask  Mr. 
Winn  whether  his  work  in  Manchuria  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  Joint-Committee  ? 

Mr.  Winn :  Yes,  Mrs.  Winn  and  I  are  a 
Joint-Committee  of  two,  and  a  most  harmonious 
one.  (Laughter). 

Dr.  Brown :  The  general  policy  of  the  Board 
in  other  fields  is,  I  admit,  not  that  of  the  Defini¬ 
tion  and  the  Manual  points  this  out.  But  our 
contention  is  that  Japan  is  an  exceptional  field, 
and  only  an  exceptional  method  will  meet  the 
case  Besides  I  insist  upon  it,  the  majority  of 
the  two  Presbyterian  Missions  in  Japan  want 
the  Definition  ;  so  we  are  merely  observing  Pres¬ 
byterian  custom  in  the  matter  of  majority  rule. 

Mrs.  Pierson  (East  Japan).  You  say  you  have 
read  my  printed  letter  to  you.  It  is  there  clearly 
proved  that  the  majority  of  the  two  Presbyterian 
Missions  in  Japan  do  not  want  the  Definition. 
But  I  thould  like  to  ask  you  this  question : 
Would  you  get  the  impression  from  the  debate 
this  evening  that  the  majority  of  us  are  in  favour 
of  the  Definition  ? 

Dr.  Broum :  The  speaking  this  evening  has 
been  confined  to  about  7  or  8  people  so  that 
would  prove  nothing.* 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact  15  persons  took  part  in  the  debate, 
as  shown,  and  of  these  only  2  spoke  in  favour  of  the  J)e- 
linition. 
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Mrs.  Pierson  (East  Japan).  You  said  at  the 
beginning  of  the  evening  that  nothing  that  we  had 
heard  this  afternoon  at  the  Conference  to  which 
you  invited  missionaries  from  all  the  Missionary 
bodies  represented  in  Karuizawa,  had  any  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  problem  before  us.  You  will  grant  I 
think  that  the  problem  before  us  is  one  con¬ 
nected  with  our  relations  to  the  Native  Church. 
The  first  question  you  put  to  the  Conference  this 
afternoon  was  question  6  under  X  The  Native 
Church  to  wit :  “  Are  you  working  harmoniously 
with  the  Native  Church?"  You  admit  then 
that  the  answers  given  to  this  question  by  the 
representatives  of  12  different  Missions  (not 
counting  our  6  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Bodies)  do  bear  on  our  problem  ? 

Dr.  Brown :  Yes. 

Mrs.  Pierson  (East  Japan).  You  also  have  re¬ 
peatedly  said  that  the  Manual  in  Art.  38,  has  no 
bearing  on  our  problem.  Allow  me  to  quote  that 
article.  It  begins  :  “  With  reference  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Missions  and  native  Churches  and 
Presbyteries  attention  is  called  to  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  Minister  of  1898,  p.  73.”  l)o 
you  now  admit  that  this  article  does  bear  on  our 
problem  ? 

Mr.  Brown :  I  suppose  I  must,  but  I  don’t 
want  to  make  any  more  admissions,  for  I  don’t 
like  to  think  where  your  conclusions  will  lead  to. 

Mrs  Pierson :  You  cannot  deny  that  as  far 
as  the  answers  of  the  representatives  went,  of  12 
different  Missionary  bodies — practically  with  ours 
covering  the  entire  Missionary  force  in  Japan — 
they  to  a  man  testified  against  the  policy  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Definition.  This  is  now  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge.  The  West  Japan  Mission 
is  therefore  the  only  Mission  in  Japan  which 
advocates  that  policy. 

Now  as  to  the  Manual.  What  does  it  sa.y  ? 
The  General  Assembly’s  deliverance  is  that 
“  the  best  results  of  Missions  in  Brazil  and  other 
“foreign  fields  will  be  attained  when  right  lines 
“of  distinction  are  observed  between  the func- 
“  tions  of  the  Native  Churches  "  and  those  of  the 

“Missions . The  native  churches  growing  up 

“  with  an  independent  identity  from  the  begin- 
“  ning,  administering  their  own  contributions 
“  and  resources  unentangled  with  any  responsi- 
“  bility  for  the  administration  of  the  Missions  or 
“  of  funds  committed  to  the  Missions.  Could 
language  be  clearer  or  more  unmistakeable  ? 
The  General  Assembly  and  the  Official  Manual 
of  the  Board  are  opposed  to  the  Definition  policy. 
You  say  that  was  adopted  eleven  years  ago,  and 
that  things  have  changed  since.  In  that  case 
there  has  also  been  time  to  change  the  Manual. 
Why  has  it  not  been  changed  ?  My  edition  is 
that  of  1904  and  in  that  it  stands  unchanged.  If 


the  Board  has  made  such  a  radical  change  in  its 
policy ,  surely  it  ought  to  record  it  in  its  official 
Manual,  where  in  its  Introduction  we  are 
“  earnestly  advised  to  familiarise  ourselves  with 
it  thoroughly  and  to  keep  a  copy  of  it  at  hand 
for  constant  reference,”  since  “confusion  and 
misunderstanding  may  arise  from  the  neglect  of 
the  Manual."  In  this  case  confusion  and  mis¬ 
understanding  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  too 
close  study  of  it. 

Vr.Brovm:  Y'ou  will  observe  that  the  In¬ 
troduction  also  says  :  The  Manual  is  not  a 
contract,  and  the  Board  reserves  the  right  to 
modify  or  change  it  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  at  any  time  may  seem  wise.” 

Mrs.  Pierson :  Assuredly,  but  in  that  case 
the  Board  is  bound  to  record  its  modifications 
and  changes  in  a  new  edition  ;  certainly  until  it 
does  so  it  can  not  hold  the  Missions  responsible 
for  obeying  changes  of  policy  of  which  they  have 
not  been  notified. 

It  appears  then  that  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Board  in  its  Manual,  the  concensus  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  opinion  in  Japan  all  are  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  the  Definition.  But  1  have,  still 
another  witness,  none  other  than  you  yourself  in 
your  book  the  “  Foreign  Missionary.”  On  P. 
42,  308,  309,  310,  311*  in  as  many  as  ten 
different  passages  you  commit  yourself  plainly 
and  irrevocably  to  a  policy  which  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  that  embodied  in  the  Definition,  and 
of  your  policy  you  say  :  “  These  are  the  axious 
of  Missionary  policy  which  are  universally 
accepted  as  sound.” 

Dr.  Brown:  Well,  so  they  are,  but  the 
situation  in  Japan  is  unique. 

Mrs.  Pierson :  You  admit  then  that  Japan  is 
historically  the  only  Mission  field  in  the  world,  and 
the  West  Japan  Mission  the  only  corner  of  that 
field  where  these  universal  axioms  do  not  obtain  ? 

Dr.  Brown :  Yes  I  suppose  that  is  so.  But 
the  Japanese  Church  demands  it  and  we  must 
yield  to  their  demand. 

Mrs.  Pierson :  Some  time  ago  you  said  there 
were  4  factors  in  this  question,  the  Church,  the 
Board,  the  West  Japan  Mission,  and  the  East 
Japan  Mission — and  as  the  first  three  were  in 
accord,  the  fourth  must  yield. 

But  do  you  not  see  that  there  are  not  4  factors 
but  7  factors,  the  Church  and  the  6  Missions 


*  These  passages  are  quoted  in  full  on  P.  39. 
t  “The  West  Japan  Mission  lias  entered  unto  full  co¬ 
operative  relations  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  J span,  and 
is  thus  far  the  only  of  the  six  Church  Missions  hitherto 
co-operating  with  the  Church  of  Christ  which  has  done  so 
as  vet.” 

(Mr.  Speer  in  the  Seventv-second  Annual  Report  (1909) 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign’  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  P.  241. 
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(leaving  out  the  Boards  for  the  moment) ;  of  these 
6  Missions  only  one\  is  out  and  out  in  favour  of 
the  Definition.  How  can  then  the  Board  coerce 
the  Bast  Japan  Mission  into  accepting  the  De¬ 
finition  ?  Suppose  we  did  adopt  it,  that  would 
in  no  wise  help  the  quandary  in  which  the 
Native  Church  is  now'  w'ith  still  4  Missions 
opposed  to  her,  3  of  which  have  declared  out  and 
out  for  Affiliation,  and  only  2  for  her.  How 
would  that  help  matters  ? 

It  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  the  ma¬ 
jority,  a  2/3  majority  and  over,  of  the  East 
Japan  Mission  are  opposed  to  the  Definition.!  A 
little  while  ago  you  said  that  by  counting  the 
members  at  present  in  the  U.S.  (a  method  of 
procedure  not  usually  tolerated — that  of  absentee 
voting)  and  gratuitously  discounting  the  vote 
of  those  who  recently  voted  for  Affiliation  for 
the  sake  of  harmony,  the  Mission  would  be 
divided  half  and  half  on  the  question.  This  is 
not  the  case,  but  assuming  it  to  be  so  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  is  that  a  reason  why  one  half 
should  be  coerced  into  yielding  to  the  other  half? 
At  our  last  Annual  Mission  Meeting,  Nov.  1908, 
the  Mission  stood  unanimously  for  Affiliation. 

Dr.  Broion :  But  the  Church  now  demands 
the  Definition,  and  the  Mission ,  exists  for  the 
Church,  not  the  Church  for  the  Mission.  We 
must  stand  by  the  Church. 

Mrs.  Pierson :  Then,  suppose  the  Church  at 
the  next  meeting  of  Synod  in  October  were  to 
change  its  mind  and  vote  for  Affiliation.  Would 
the  Board  still  stand  by  it? 

Dr.  Brown :  Certainly. 

Mrs.  Pierson :  Then  next  October  we  shall 
see  what  we  shall  see.  You  seem  so  ceitain  that 
the  Church  wants  the  Definition.  You  remember 
that  it  was  the  Definition  leaders  who  in  the 
summer  of  1908  put  forth  Affiliation*  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Definition.  The  action  of  last 
Synod  was  in  line  with  this,  allowing  Missions 
who  reject  the  Definition  to  present  plans  of 
Co-operation  based  on  some  other  method — 1 1  ta 
no  hoho.”  (Mrs.  P.  here  described  her  interview 
with  the  clerk  of  !he  Tokyo  Presbytery,  the  special 
meeting  of  the  Tokyo  Presbytery  in  March,  1909, 
and  Dr.  Ibuka’s  subsequent  written  disavowal  of 
his  public  statement  made  at  that  meeting.  See 
pp.  44,  45,  46  and  the  whole  Ibuka  correspon¬ 
dence  p.  46,  47,  48,  49.  and  Appendix  A.) 

Dr,  Brown :  I  do  not  say  the  Definition  re¬ 
presents  an  ideal  policy,  but  why  not  try  it 
before  condemning  it  ? 

Mrs. Pierson:  The  West  Japan  has  tried  it, may 
we  hear  with  some  detail  how  it  has  worked? 


*  Annual  Report  1909  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  P.  241.  (Mr.  Speer \ 
t  See  Board  Letter  by  Dr.  Fulton.  P.  90. 


Several  voices — "not  at  all  necessary” — the 
plan  has  worked  perfectly,  perfectly.”  And  for 
the  second  time  this  request  was  refused. 

Miss  West  (East  Japan).  There  is  one  point 
which  has  not  yet  been  brought  out  this  evening. 

The  Board,  as  Dr.  Brown  recalls,  agrees  to 
our  presenting  the  Affiliation  plan,  if  “wholly 
acceptable  to  the  Church.”  Only  the  Synod 
can  decide  that,  as  the  Synod’s  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  itself  admits.  Therefore  we  ask  that  the 
Board  withdraw  this  condition,  so  that  the  plan 
may  be  brought  to  the  Synod,  so  that  it  may 
decide  whether  Affiliation  is  “  wholly  accept¬ 
able  ”  to  the  Church  or  not.  Is  not  this  a 
reasonable  course?  in  fact  the  only  possible 
course  to  take  ? 

Then  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Brown  whether 
the  Board  has  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  what 
course  it  will  take  if  this  question  should  emerge 
in  the  Educational  work  ? 

Dr.  Brown :  We  don’t  cross  bridges  till  we 
come  to  them. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hail  (West  Japan).  Mr.  Winn  said 
the  Board  decided  the  question  and  took  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.  I  think  the  Board  says  :  “  We’ll 
give  you  a  free  hand,  and  will  stand  by  your 
decision.” 

Mr.  MacNair  (East  Japan).  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Definition,  but  not  for  one  of  Mr.  Pieters’  rea¬ 
sons,  i.  e.  because  by  accepting  it  we  give  up  our 
responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Japanese  Church  remains  true  and  pure,  nor 
on  the  basis  of  upholding  my  personal  rights,  as 
Dr.  Brown  has  suggested.  My  reason  for  op¬ 
posing  the  Definition  is  because  I  believe  its 
principle  is  positively  harmful  to  the  Church, 
and  I  vote  for  Affiliation  because  I  believe  the 
best  interests  of  the  Church  are  conserved  by  the 
policy  of  Affiliation. 

The  Board’s  reason  for  supporting  the  Defini¬ 
tion,  viz. :  that  the  Church  demands  it,  seems  to 
me  an  inadequate  one.  Because  the  Church 
wants  a  thing  is  that  alone  a  reason  why  it 
should  be  granted  ? 

Dr.  Brown :  I  said  there  was  an  undertone 
of  bitterness  and  heart  pride  in  the  opposition. 
I  believe  this  is  not  the  case  intentionally,  but  in 
the  correspondence  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject 
that  undertone  was  very  distinct. 

Mr.  Gorhold  (West  Japan).  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  are  about  to  leave  us  on  a  long  journey, 
and  we  may  never  see  them  again.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  meeting  end  in  a  short  season  of 
prayer. 

*  *  * 

The  meeting  was  then  closed  with  prayer. 

[End  of  Final  Conference  with 
Dr.  Brown.] 
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Dr.  Brown’s  last  Conference  in  Karuizawa 
was  held  Aug.  26th,  1909.  He  left  Karuizawa 
on  the  27th  and  on  Aug.  31st  held  a  Conference 
in  Tokyo  with  representative  Japanese  Ministers 
of  the  Tokyo,  Sendai  and  Hokkaido  Presbyteries, 
invited  to  meet  him.  At  this  Conference  Mr. 
MacNair  was  the  only  Missionary  present.  The 
following  account  of  this  Conference  was  prepar¬ 
ed  from  notes  furnished  me  by  Mr.  MacNair  and 
those  of  two  Japanese  eyewitness  present  at  the 
interview. 

Conference  of  Dr.  Brown  and  the 
Japanese  Pastors. 

The  Conference  took  place  at  10  a.m.,  Aug. 
31st  in  the  rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Tokyo. 
There  were  35  Japanese  ministers  and  elders 
present  including  nearly  all  the  Tokyo  Ministers, 
four  ministers  from  Sendai,  one  from  Hokkaido, 
and  several  of  the  Theological  Students  from  Mr. 
Uemura’s  Seminary. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Aug.  31st  was  the  day 
before  the  sailing  date  for  America  of  Bev.  Mr. 
Arima,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  op¬ 
position  to  the  Definition  ;  in  consequence  of  this 
he  and  most  of  his  party,  i.e.  the  Bev.  Messrs. 
Fukuda,  Nagae,  Shimanuki,  Hata,  Matsunaga 
were  either  not  present  or  were  obliged  to  leave 
early,  before  the  vote  was  taken.  It  was  also 
unfortunate  that  of  the  three  Hokkaido  represen¬ 
tatives  invited  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Sakamoto, 
Aoyama  and  Hikaru  only  Mr.  Hikaru,  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Definition,  and  member  of  the 
Dendo  Kyoku,  availed  himself  of  the  invi¬ 
tation. 

Dr.  Ibuka  interpreted  for  Dr.  Brown,  but  the 
interpreting  was  very  brief,  in  many  cases  a  bare 
summary  of  Dr.  Brown’s  speeches.  Only  two 
subjects  were  discussed.  Missionary  Beinforce- 
ments  and  Co-operation  by  Definition. 

Dr.  Brown  :  I  thank  you  for  coming  to  meet 
me.  I  have  not  come  here  to  speak  with 
authority  or  to  dictate  what  the  Church  ought  to 
do  at  this  juncture,  but  simply  to  get  your 
opinions  on  two  subjects.  The  Board  in  America 
desires  that  our  relations  with  the  Church  shall 
be  close  and  harmonious,  but  it  is  not  particular 
as  to  the  form  or  method  of  such  relationship ; 
whether  this  be  effected  by  Co-operation  by 
Definition  or  by  some  other  method  is  immaterial 
to  the  Board.  I  should  now  like  to  ask  you  two 
questions.  Please  answer  fully  and  frankly : 

1.  Do  you  think  the  Missionary  force  should 
be  increased '? 

2.  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  method  of 
co-operation  between  the  Church  and  the  Mis¬ 
sions  ? 


The  following  replies  were  made  though  not 
strictly  in  this  order : 

Bev.  Hattori :  I  think  the  present  Missionary 
force  shouid  not  be  increased,  but  the  present 
ones  should  not  be  withdrawn.  It  would  be 
better  to  put  a  few  very  able  Missionaries  in  the 
centres,  like  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Nagasaki  and  let 
them  with  a  few  leading  Japanese  arrange  and 
direct  the  work  from  these  centres. 

Mr.  ?  Elder  in  Bev.  Hoshino’s  Church  :  I 
think  the  force  should  be  very  largely  increased. 
As  many  Missionaries  are  needed  as  can  be  sent. 
There  are  so  many  places  that  should  be  worked, 
if  we  had  the  men.  Of  course  we  want  able 
Missionaries,  but  we  should  have  a  large  number 
of  them. 

Bev.  Hoshino.  I  too  would  like  to  see  the 
present  force  of  Missionaries  increased  but  not 
until  this  question  of  the  Definition  has  been 
settled .  I  for  my  part  wish  we  might  co-operate 
as  we  did  before  the  “  Definition  ”  question  came 
up. 

Mr.  Kumano :  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hatton,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Board  send  out  a  few  able 
Missionaries  and  use  the  rest  of  the  money  to 
employ  Japanese  workers.  It  is  a  wasteful  and 
extravagant  policy  to  sent  out  so  many  Mission¬ 
aries.  Most  of  the  present  Missionaries  are  not 
worth  sending.  Some  actually  hinder  the  work. 

Dr.  Brown :  The  Board  uses  great  care  in 
choosing  the  men  sent  out.  Out  of  200  appli¬ 
cants,  only  one  third,  were  accepted  recently. 

Bev.  Ogawa  :  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  more 
Missionaries.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  them 
to  do.  We  want  as  many  as  possible. 

Bev.  Yamamoto :  I  believe  in  Co-operation 
by  Definition.  It  is  working  well  with  the  West 
Japan  Mission.  There  the  Missionaries  used  to 
employ  poor  Japanese  evangelists,  but  in  three 
cases  we  Japanese  members  of  the  Joint-Com¬ 
mittee  advised  against  this,  with  good  results. 

Mr.  ? :  What  does  the  Board  in  the  U.  S. 
think  of  the  Definition  ? 

Dr.  Brotcn :  The  Board  has  no  objection  to 
it,  if  that  is  the  form  of  Co-operation  the  Church 
prefers. 

Bev.Nagai'.  We  Japanese  believe  in  Co¬ 
operation  just  as  all  the  Missionaries  do,  but  this 
method,  that  of  the  Definition,  is  a  vicious 
method,  and  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  it.  I 
believe  that  Co-operation  should  be  genuine  pres¬ 
hy  terial  co-operation. 

Bev.  Hikaru :  The  trouble  is  that  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries  do  not  fully  trust  the  Japanese. 

Dr.  Brown  :  I  should  now  like  a  vote  to  be 
taken  on  Co-operation  by  Definition.  Will  all 
in  favor,  please  rise. 
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The  motion  was  put  as  follow  by  Dr.  Ibuka 
“  all  who  are  in  favour  of  the  method  approved, 
and  adopted  by  the  Synod,  rise  !  ” 

23  voted  Yea. 

1  voted  Nay  (an  Elder). 

11  declined  to  vote  either  way. 

Dr.  Brown:  To  the  Eleven:  Are  you.  all 
opposed  ? 

Mr.  Shinowara :  We  are  still  considering  the 
matter. 

Dr.  Brown  :  The  Missionaries  are  divided  on 
this  question  into  3  classes  : 

1.  Those  who  cordially  favour  Go-operation 

by  Definition. 

2.  Those  who  don’t  approve,  but  are  willing 

to  accept  it  for  the  sake  of  harmony. 

3.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  it  absolutely  on 

grounds  of  conviction. 

1  believe  the  majority  in  the  two  Missions  are 
in  class  1  and  2. 

Rev.  Tajima :  How  will  the  Board  punish 
the  Missionaries  in  class  three  who  are  opposed 
to  the  Definition  ? 

Dr.  Brown:  What  does  the  Synod  do  to 
members  who  oppose  it?  We  must  believe  that 


those  who  object  to  the  Definition  are  honest  in 
their  convictions,  nnd  we  must  remember  that 
they  too  are  engaged  in  God’s  service  and  treat 
them  with  love  and  respect. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  passage  in  an  editorial  in  to-day’s 
“  Times  ”  in  which  the  writer  emphasizes  com¬ 
promise  and  conciliation  as  the  chief  notes  in 
modern  diplomacy. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Brown  then  entertained  the  company  at 
lunch  after  which  he  held  an  interview  with  the 
Dendo  Kyoku  members,  at  which  he  was  the  only 
foreigner  present.* 

The  next  day  Dr.  Brown  left  for  Osaka  where 
on  Aug.  31st  he  held  another  Conference  with 
the  Japanese  pastors  of  the  three  southern  Pres¬ 
byteries.  Shortly  after  this  he  sailed  for  Korea. 


*  Before  his  departure  from  Tokyo,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hat, a 
presented  Dr.  Brown  with  a  set  of  written  Resolutions, 
signed  by  the  Japanese  pastors  and  elders  opposed  to  the 
Definition,  setting  forth  their  desire  for  presbyterial  Co¬ 
operation. 
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VI.  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  1909. 

OCTOBER  1-4,  1909,  TOKYO. 


The  Synod  met  in  the  new  Kojimachi  Church, 
a  very  neat  and  tasteful  building.  It  was  the 
largest  Synod  that  has  ever  met,  numbering  118 
members.  Of  these  86  were  voting  numbers 
and  32  corresponding-members.  Of  the  86 
voting  members,  only  one  was  a  foreign  Mission¬ 
ary — Dr.  Imbrie.  Of  the  32  corresponding- 
members,  6  or  7  were  foreign  Missionaries. 

The  opening  sermon  on  Korn.  12:1,  2  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Ibuka,  the  retiring  Moderator. 
He  said  in  part : 

This  is  indeed  a  time  for  purifying  and  con¬ 
secrating  ourselves  anew ;  for  yre  are  about  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  our  Church,  and  again, 
this  is  the  Jubilee  year  of  modern  Christian  work 
in  Japan.  Compared  with  the  earlier  days  what 
blessings  we  enjoy  !  Religious  liberty  is  ours. 

The  special  blessings  that  we  as  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  J apan  have  to  be  thankful  for  are  : — 

1.  We  are  a  true  evangelical  Church  and  will 
hand  down  to  posterity  this  heritage  of  ortho¬ 
doxy. 

2.  We  are  a  united  Church,  we  might  have 
been  split  up  into  7  or  8  Presbyterian  or  Re¬ 
formed  bodies. 

3.  We  have  a  good  Constitution  and  a  strong 
church  government. 

4.  We  have  had  the  benefit  of  close  relations 
with  the  historic  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches. 

As  to  the  future — let  us 

1.  continue  to  be  loyal  to  Christ — who  alone 
saves  and  purifies  ; 

2.  impress  our  Christian  ideals  on  the  youth 
of  to-day  who  make  wealth  the  test  of 
success ; 

3.  fight  the  evils  of  society  and  the  world  ; 

4.  remember  that  we  are  church — a  solida¬ 
rity,  and  that  we  must  act  as  a  unit. 

Business  then  began  promptly  by  barring  the 
house.  So  large  was  the  number  of  voting  mem¬ 
bers  that  they  eventually  filled  the  main  body  of 
the  church  and  the  right  aisle.  Their  badge  was 
a  red  silk  bow,  that  of  the  corresponding  mem¬ 
bers  green.  To  one  familiar  with  the  look  of 
the  Synod  in  past  years  this  one  was  notable  for 
the  remarkably  small  number  of  elderly  men, — 
few  grey  heads  were  seen  ; — for  the  very  large 
attendance  ;  for  the  spruce  up-to-date  appearance 


of  the  delegates, — they  looked  like  a  body  of 
prosperous  young  business  men,  almost  all  being 
dressed  in  foreign  dress  ;  and  for  the  unprece¬ 
dented  number  of  printed  documents  distributed, 
among  the  delegates.  There  were  eleven  such  at 
least.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
Report  of  the  Synod’s  Special  Committee  on  Co¬ 
operation  which  follows  below. 

The  first  order  of  the  day  was  the  election  of 
the  Moderator  ; 

The  votes  for  the  new  Moderator  were  re¬ 
corded  as  follows : — 

52  for  Mr.  Yamamoto. 

10  for  Dr.  Ibuka. 

1  for  Mr.  Uemura. 

2  for  Mr.  Kumano. 

Mr.  Yamamoto  was  accordingly  declared  Mo¬ 
derator,  Mr.  Kiyaraa  (Secretary  of  the  Dendo 
Kyoku)  Clerk,  with  Mr.  Ban  (a  student  in  Mr. 
Uemura ’s  Theological  School)  as  assistant  clerk. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Reports  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee,  the  Church  Building  Committee, 
the  Ministerial  Relief  Committee,  Report  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Revision  of  Constitution,  Church  Pro¬ 
perty  Committee,  just  before  the  noon  recess,  on 
the  first  day,  Dr.  Ibuka  gave  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  Synod  on  the  relations 
of  non-Co-operating  Missions  as  follows : — 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Negotiations  with  Non-Co-operating 
Missions,  Presented  to  Synod  or  1909. 

(Translation  by  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Pierson). 

In  1906  the  Synod  formulated  a  definition  of 
co-operation  and  advised  the  Missions  hitherto 
known  as  “  co-operating  missions  ”  to  present  ab 
initio  to  the  Japanese  Board  of  Missions  (Dendo 
Kyoku)  plans  of  co-operation  based  on  the  Defi¬ 
nition. 

The  West  Japan  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  German  Reformed  Church  pre¬ 
sented  plans  of  co-operation  based  on  the  defini¬ 
tion,  which  the  Dendo  Kyoku  accepted  and  is  at 
present  putting  into  operation.  We  positively 
know  that  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  the 
German  Reformed  Board  are  said  to  heartily 
approve  the  Definition. 
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However,  some  Missions  are  not  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  by  Definition,  but  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  retain  certain  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan,  and  so  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Synod  of  1908,  they  proposed  two 
or  three  methods  to  the  Special  Committee.  The 
South  Presbyterian  and  North  Dutch  Beformed 
Missions  introduced  almost  identical  proposals, 
and  the  South  Dutch  Beformed  Mission  intro¬ 
duced  two  proposals,  not  as  a  final  agreement, 
however,  but  as  a  basis  of  relations. 

The  Bast  Japan  Mission,  sent  in  proposals  the 
same  as  the  North  Dutch  Mission,  but  as  the 
East  Japan  proposals  had  not  the  sanction  of 
their  Board,  the  Committee  were  obliged  to 
return  them. 

The  Special  Committee  after  careful  consulta¬ 
tion  recommend  that  the  Synod  adopt  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  in  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  peace. 

Resolution  : — 

In  1906  the  Synod  adopted  the  definition  of  a 
Co-operating  Mission  and  to-day  still  adheres  to 
that  definition,  regarding  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  in  it  as  correct.  However,  in  view 
of  the  friendly  relations  hitherto  existing  between 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  and  the  Missions, 
together  with  the  Churches  they  represent,  and 
further  in  order  to  avoid  the  establishment  in 
Japan  of  a  new  sect,  for  which  no  necessity 
exists,  the  Synod  makes  the  following  proposal 
of  Articles  of  Mutual  Agreement  to  non  co-ope¬ 
ration  Missions : — This  mutual  agreement  is  not 
a  substitute  for  co-operation,  moreover,  Missions 
wishing  to  enter  into  this  mutual  agreement  must 
first  obtain  the  consent  of  their  Boards  in  the 
matter. 

Articles  of  Mutual  Agreement: — - 

Those  Missions  desiring  to  enter  upon  this 
mutual  agreement  shall  carry  on  their  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  in  accordance  with  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  Missions  shall  sincerely  accept  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  the  Constitution  and  Canons  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.  They  shall  recognize 
these  instruments  as  appropriate  to  and  sufficient 
for  ministers,  evangelists,  Mission-aided  churches 
and  preaching  places  connected  with  them. 

2.  Men  who  wish  to  engage  in  evangelistic 
work  under  the  Missions  most  be  those  who 
have  received  license  to  preach  and  ordination 
from  the  Presbyteries,  and  those  who  are 
Ministers  shall  have  the  standing  of  correspond¬ 
ing  members  in  Presbytery  and  Synod. 

3.  Churches  aud  preaching-places  aided  by 
the  Missions  shall  have  no  organic  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  but  their 


statistics  shall  be  entered  in  a  separate  column 
(of  Church  reports)  and  they  shall  annually 
report  to  Presbytery  their  financial  and  spiritual 
condition.  Moreover  they  shall  use  their  every 
effort  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

4.  Missions  shall  not  establish  Churches. 
When  Mission-aided  churches  (DendO-kyokwai) 
and  preaching-places  wish  to  become  churches 
(as  defined  by  Synod)  they  shall  apply  to  a  con¬ 
venient  Presbytery.  When  they  become  churches, 
they  shall  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

5 .  In  case  these  articles  of  agreement  are  to 
be  amended,  on  the  agreement  of  both,  the  Mis¬ 
sions  ( — having  received  the  consent  of  their 
Boards — )  and  the  Synod  ( —  by  resolution) 
may  make  such  amendment.  But  such  amend¬ 
ment  must  not  conflict  with  the  resolution  of  I, he 
Synod  of  1907. 

In  case  a  Mission  wishes  to  terminate  this 
agreement,  the  Mission,  with  the  consent  of  its 
Board,  and  the  Synod,  by  resolution,  notice  must 
be  given  a  year  in  advance  of  such  intention. 

Supplementary  Resolutions. 


1 .  A  copy  of  the  above  Resolutions  shall  be 
given  to  the  various  Missions  which  already  have 
had  negotiations  with  and  wish  to  maintain  a 
certain  connection  with  our  Church  by  methods 
other  than  co-operation. 

2.  The  Standing  Committee  or  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Synod  has  the  authority  to  make  this 
Agreement  with  any  Mission  which  within  the 
year  informs  them  that  they  will  carry  on  their 
evangelistic  work  according  to  this  Agreement. 

3.  Missions  which  accept  this  Agreement  and 
other  missions  which  ab  initio  wish  to  co-operate, 
are  required  to  present  their  plans  of  co-operation 
to  the  Dendu-kyoku  of  the  Synod  and  secure  its 
approval. 


f  K.  Ibuka, 

|  K.  Hoshino, 
Signed  ■{  K.  Kiyama, 

|  T.  Hirayama, 
\  M.  Saito. 


M.  Uemura, 
K.  Mori, 

M.  Hoshino, 
K.  Hikaru, 


After  the  noon  recess  the  debate  began  on  the 
Special  Committee’s  Report,  with  a  series  of 
questions  put  to  the  chairman  Dr.  Ibuka, 
by  Mr.  Awa,  an  elder  (Tokyo),  Rev.  Nagae 
(of  Tokyo),  Rev.  Ogawa,  Rev.  Matsunaga, 
Rev.  Fukuda  (all  of  Tokyo),  Rev.  Segawa 
(Nagasaki),  Rev.  Plata  (Tokyo),  Mr.  Naito 
(Kobe).  These  questions  brought  out  points 
which  (Dr.  Ibuka  found  much  difficulty  in  satis¬ 
factorily  clearing  up,  and  more  than  once  be 
dropped  argument  and  besought  the  Synod  to 
accept  the  report  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
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for  the  sake  of  the  future  work).  The  Rev. 
Ogawa,  the  oldest  man  now  in  the  ministry,  said 
he  wished  to  ask  a  question  about  Co-operation 
and  was  told  that  this  paper  was  not  about  Co¬ 
operation  (!)  but  persisted  until  interrupted  by 
the  moderator. 

Rev.  Ogawa :  Some  of  the  Missions  are  now 
called  “  Non-co-operating  ’’  Missions.  But  we 
have  been  co-operating  with  these  Missions  for 
37  years.  It  was  Mr.  Awazu  and  I  who  drew 
up  the  first  rules  for  this  Church  of  ours.  There 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  then  in  Japan, 
and  a  Greek  Catholic  Church,  but  we  felt  their 
forms  were  oppressive  and  arbitrary.  We  said  : 
Let  us  have  a  Japanese  Christian  Church  which 
shall  be  free.  And  so  we  wanted  to  call  it 
just  the  “  Jesus  Church  ”  (Yaso  Kyokai).  Dr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Ballagh  wanted  the  name 
to  be  “  Union  Church  ”  (Itchi  Kyokai).  But  we 
wanted  the  former,  because  simple  and  free. 
Then  Messrs.  Uemura  and  Jbuka  worked  over 
these  rules  for  years — they  ought  to  know  them 
— and  now  we  have  carried  on  the  Church  by 
these  rules  for  years,  co-operating  with  the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Missions  and  now... 

Moderator :  You  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Ogawa:  Now  there  you  are — thats  op¬ 
pression  ! 

Moderator :  This  is  not  the  time  for  making 

a  speech. 

Mr.  Ogawa:  Very  well,  then  I'll  wait  till 
later. 

After  this  twenty  more  questions  were  asked, 
but  they  elicited  unsatisfactory,  often  ambiguous 
auswers.  Finally  it  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  questions  should  cease  and  the  debate 
proper  begin,  and  so  ordered. 

Discussion  on  Report  of  Synods'  Special 
Committee. 

Mr.  Awa  (Tokyo  elder) :  Before  we  discuss 
this  Report  I'd  like  to  have  the  question  of  the  De¬ 
finition  cleared  up.  So  I  move  this  discussion 
be  postponed  till  2  p.m.  to-morrow. 

Rev.  Susulci  .Osaka) :  We  don’t  want  to 
wait  any  longer.  We  know  enough  about  Co¬ 
operation  now. — (Applause.) 

Moderator :  Please  do  not  applaud. 

Rev.  Ogawa  (Tokyo) :  Hasn’t  my  time  come 
yet? 

Moderator :  If  you  speak  to  this  paper.  Do 
you  favor  it  or  not. 

Rev.  Ogawa  (Tokyo) :  No,  I  don’t  and  I 
want  to  say  why. 

Moderator:  Very  good,  but  if  its  along 
speech,  you  must  come  to  the  front. 

Rev.  Ogawa’ s  Speech  :  We  began  this  Church 
of  ours  as  a  protest  against  the  oppressive  and 


arbitrary  form  of  government  that  characterizes 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  And  we  were 
determined  to  be  free  from  foreign  connection. 
The  Boards  in  the  U.S.  and  some  of  the  Mission¬ 
aries  wanted  our  Church  to  be  organically  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America. 
But  Dr.  Thompson  stood  by  us  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  our  freedom,  he  left  his  Mission  and 
for  years  supported  himself.  From  the  very 
first  we  have  been  a  free  independent  Japanese 
Church.  But  we  have  gladly  worked  with  the 
Missionaries.  And  now  you  want  us  to  say  that 
the  local  churches  and  chapels  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  Missions  are  not  an  organic  part 
of  our  Church,  and  you  cut  them  off  because  they 
belong  to  these  Missions.  That  is  tyranny. 

Mr.  Nagae :  I  object  to  the  Resolution. 
There  is  no  Mission  which  wishes  to  begin  a  new 
sect.  What  the  Missions  object  to  is  the  Defini¬ 
tion.  The  government  of  this  church  grows 
more  and  more  despotic.  I  plead  for  more 
freedom . 

Dr.  lbuka  :  A  long  speech — quotes  history — 
compares  the  Report  with  the  long  delayed  Treaty 
Revision  and  ends  with  an  entreaty  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  Awa  (elder,  Tokyo)  :  I  am  totally  opposed. 
I  want  the  Definition  first  definitely  cleaved 
up.  He  then  makes  a  long  speech  in  which  he 
belabors  the  Synod  for  its  past  arbitrary  acts, 
deplores  that  the  Church  has  become  the  creature 
of  one  man,  upholds  the  Constitution  which 
safeguards  churches  connected  with  Missions, 
appeals  to  history,  maintains  that  Missions  are 
co-operating — the  Report  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding, — refers  to  the  ambiguity  and  vacil¬ 
lation  of  the  course  pursued  by  recent  Synods. 
(Again  and  again  he  evokes  laughter). 

Rev.  Susuki  (Osaka) :  I  favor  the  Report. 

Rev.  Tada  (Kochi) :  I  move  we  close  discus¬ 
sion  and  vote  on  the  Report  seriatim. 

Seconded — so  ordered. 

Vote  on  Report  of  Special  Committee. 

Resolution.. Adopted  without  discussion. 

Art.  1  . Adopted  by  large  majority. 

Art.  2  . Adopted  by  large  majority. 

Art.  3  . Adopted — but  light  vote. 

Art.  4  . Adopted  by  large  majority  (no 

discussion) . 

Art.  5  . Adopted  by  large  majority. 

It  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole  by  a  very 
large,  almost  unanimous  standing  vote. 

The  discussions  on  Art.  1  and  2  before  the 
vote  was  taken  were  not  important — but  that  on 
Art.  3  was  the  most  animated  and  vigorous  of 
the  day.  This  article  touches  the  vital  point, 
the  status  of  those  churches  that  are  connected 
with  Affiliating  Missions. 
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Discussion  on  Art.  3. 

Rev.  Matsunaga  (Tokyo) :  I  strongly  object 
to  Missions’  aided  churches  having  their  stati¬ 
stics  put  in  a  separate  column. 

Pastor  of  Kyushu  I  object  to  this  too. 

Mr.  Tominaga  (Prof,  in  Mr.  Uemura's  Theo¬ 
logical  School):  I  object  to  these  separate 
columns.  I  consider  that  a  political  move. 

Rev.  Segawa  (Nagasaki) :  Objects  in  a  strong 
vigorous  speech. 

Rev.  Shirayama  (Moji) :  Conciliatory  speech 
in  favor. 

Rev.  Nagae  (Tokyo)  :  Moves  to  amend,  leav¬ 
ing  out  the  separate  column. 

Rev.  Fukuda :  Strongly  supports  this.  If 
this  passes  I  withdraw  my  objection  to  the 
Beport.  This  would  make  the  matter  clear.  For 
these  churches  either  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
church,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are,  why 
separate  columns  ? 

Mr.  Hata  :  Exactly,  they  are  just  as  much 
vitally  connected  with  the  Church  as  any  other 
of  the  churches. 

Dr.  Ibuka  :  They  have  a  kind  of  mechanical 
connection  but  no  real  connection  (jissho-kankei). 

Rev.  Hata  (Tokyo)  :  It  is  not  a  mechanical 
connection  its  a  real  relation. 

Rev.  Nagae  (Tokyo) :  Even  if  the  Missions 
may  be  said  to  have  a  mechanical  connection, 
the  churches  do  not  stand  in  a  mechanical  con¬ 
nection. 

Mr.  Uemura :  Makes  some  short  remarks  in 
favor. 

Closure  follows,  and  then  the  vote  is  taken  on 
Art.  3,  which  is  adopted,  but  by  a  light  vote. 

The  morning  business-session  of  the  second  day 
of  Synod  Oct.  2nd  was  devoted  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  following  measures  and  bills  :  The 
Beorganization  of  the  Dendo  Kyoku  the  Over¬ 
ture  from  the  Tokyo  Presbytery  to  rescend  the 
Synod’s  action  of  1907,  cutting  of  Mission— aided 
Churches, — the  Status  of  Dendo-Kyokwai  (a 
body  of  baptized  believers,  organized,  but  not 
financially  independent)  and  the  Unconstitutional 
Method  of  Voting.  (Absentee  voting  of  Elders). 

The  Bill  for  the  Beorganization  of  the  Dendo 
Kyoku  (Japan  Board  of  Missions)  which  passed 
after  several  questions  and  a  short  debate  provid¬ 
ed  for  the  nomination  of  the  directors  of  this 
Board  by  a  committee  chosen  by  the  moderator 
(the  Committee  itself  to  be  eligible),  and  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  directors  from  7 
to  12,  of  which  5  were  to  be  chosen  from  Tokyo 
Presbytery,  2  from  Naniwa  (Osaka)  and  1  each 
from  the  remaining  5  Presbyteries.  Besides 
these,  2  inspectors  or  auditors  were  to  be  added. 
The  12  directors  were  to  have  power  to  choose 


their  President  (rijicho),  a  Standing  Committee 
and  other  committees ;  the  Standing-committee 
to  have  the  power  to  decide  very  important 
matters  in  specially  called  meetings,  and  report 
the  decision  to  the  other  directors.  Under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  the  directors  are  to  meet  at 
least  3  times  a  year.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to 
arrange  about  the  fixing  of  salaries,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  dismissed  of  evangelists,  the  opening 
and  closing  of  evangelistic  fields.* 

From  the  24  names  displayed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  a  huge  sheet  the  following  12  Directors 
were  then  elected  by  ballot : 


From 
Tokyo : 


Uemura 

Ibuka 

Sasakura 

Mori 

Cliuya 


From  fTada 
Naniwa  \Kawazoe 


From  fSaito 
the  Hikaru 
other  5  \  Nakayama 
Presby-  I  Hirayama 
teries  l.  Kawai 


The  overture  from  the  Tokyo  Presbytery  to 
rescind  the  action  of  last  Synod  cutting  off 
churches  aided  by  “  non-co-operating  ”  Missions, 
evoked  a  vigorous  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Tagawa, 
a  member  of  Parliament,  Bev.  Hoshino,  Toda, 
Segawa,  Hata,  Suzuki,  Baba  and  notably  Mr. 
Awa,  Elder  in  Bev.  Fukuda’s  church,  took  pro¬ 
minent  parts. 

Rev.  Tada  (Kochi).  It  is  preposterous  that 
the  Tokyo  Presbytery  should  dispute  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Synod  ;  and  this  is  not  the  first 
nor  the  second  time  it  has  done  so. 

Mr.  Tagawa  (M.  P.).  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Tokyo  Presbytery  and  am  obliged  for  this  scold¬ 
ing  ;  nevertheless  as  individual  members  of  the 
Presbytery  please  understand  that  we  have  a 
perfect  right  to  bring  this  matter  up  in  Synod. 
Moderator  appealed  to  sustained  Mr.  Tagawa. 

Mr.  Awa  makes  a  long  speech  in  favor  and 
speaks  his  mind  freely  on  the  overweening  in¬ 
fluence  of  Messrs.  Uemura,  Ibuka  and  others  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Three  speakers 
demand  the  floor  which  was  given  to. 

Rev.  Tada,  I  protest  against  the  Tokyo  Pres¬ 
bytery  setting  itself  up  against  the  Synod  in  this 
way.  It  may  be  the  largest  Presbytery  in  the 
Church,  but  if  it  is  going  to  be  allowed  to  set 
aside  important  decisions  of  the  Synod  like  this, 
what  becomes  of  the  authority  of  the  Synod  ? 

Mr.  Tagaiva  (M.  P.).  I  move  the  overture  be 
referred  back  to  the  Tokyo  Presbytery  with  cer¬ 
tain  amendments. 

Rev.  Hata  makes  a  strong  speech  in  favor  of 
the  overture. 

Mr.  Awa  in  his  defence  of  the  Tokyo  Presby¬ 
tery  against  refers  to  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
power  of  Messrs.  Ibuka  and  Uemura. 


*  These  matters  according  to  the  Constitution  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery. 
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A  voice.  Don’t  rail  at  Uemura.  (Hear, 
hear !) 

Mr.  Awa.  As  to  the  castigation  meted  out  to 
the  Tokyo  Presbytery  I  stand  here  as  its  cham¬ 
pion  and - 

j Rev.  HosoJcaua,  (Formosa)  interrupts. 

Mr.  Awa.  If  your  matter  is  very  urgent  I 
will  yield  the  floor  for  a  moment. 

Rev.  HosoJcawa.  I  only  wanted  to  move  that 
the  question  at  this  point  he  referred  hack  to  the 
Presbytery. 

Somebody  seconds  this.  A  vote  is  taken  and 
lost  25  to  30.  The  discussion  continues  : — 

Mr.  Awa,  quotes  from  the  official  minutes  of 
the  Synod  and  showed  how  the  action  of  1908 
cutting  off  the  churches  was  to  have  gone  into 
effect  Sept.  1908  but  that  as  the  date  approached 
Mr.  Uemura  and  Mr.  Ibuka  seeing  that  the 
Missions  were  not  to  be  intimidated  got  into  a 
panic  themselves  and  issued  their  affiliation  plans 
in  1908,  only  to  desert  them  in  the  Synod  of 
1908. 

Mr.  Mamiya.  At  it  again  are  you,  railing  at 
Messrs.  Uemura  and  Ibuka  ! 

Mr.  Awa  “  Truly  between  the  tyranny  of 
the  Dendo  Kyoltu  and  the  vacillation  of  the 
Synod,  the  Tokyo  Presbytery  is  indeed  in  a  hard 
place. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin. 
If  it  is  connected  with  a  so  called  non-co-operat¬ 
ing  Mission  its  professors,  according  to  Synod's 
action,  will  lose  their  vote  in  Presbytery  and 
Synod,  and  the  Institution  itself  will  no  longer 
be  in  real  connection  with  the  Church.  This  will 
no  doubt  fall  in  with  Mr.  Uemura’s  will  known 
opposition  to  the  Meiji  Gakuin.  The  Synod’s 
action  is  unjust  and  wrong.  It  is  impossible  at 
the  same  time  to  obey  your  own  sense  of  right 
and  to  obey  the  Synod.  (Cries  of  “  Make  it 
short !  ”).  1  am  not  talking  about  Co-operation 

now,  either  for  or  against,  but  that  phrase  “  to¬ 
tally  unconnected  with  the  Church  ”  sticks  in 
my  throat.  I  will  never  consent  to  it.” 

Closure  was  then  moved  and  when  the  vote 
was  taken  on  the  question  itself,  it  was  lost  by  a 
fair  majority. 

The  question  of  the  status  of  Dendo-Kyokwai 
(aided  churches)  together  with  the  distinction 
between  them  and  Kogisho  (preaching-places,  i.e. 
unorganized  companies  of  believers)  which  came 
up  in  the  form  of  a  bill  from  Naniwa  Presbytery 
raised  a  flurry  of  debate  and  was  referred  to  a 
Committee  to  investigate  and  report  later. 

The  question  of  Proxy  Voting  of  Elders  as 
provided  for  by  the  Amendment  of  Canon  24,  4 
(one  of  the  Amendments  made  by  the  Synod  of 
1908)  was  again  brought  up  by  a  bill  by  Mr. 


Awa  (Elder)  declaring  this  mode  of  voting  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Awa :  Canon  24,  4  originally  read : 

“  Voting  :  Those  members  only  may  vote  who 
“  are  present  in  person,  and  the  moderator  shall 
“  have  only  a  casting  vote.” 

Art.  8  of  the  Constitution  reads :  “  Elders  are 

representatives  chosen  by  a  church  to  join  with 
the  pastor  in  the  care  of  the  church,  and  when 
duly  appointed  to  sit  in  the  Presbytery  and  the 
Synod.” 

Last  year’s  Synod  passed  this  amendment : 

“  As  it  is  so  important  to  preserve  Presbyterian 
principles  and  to  have  as  many  elders  repre¬ 
sented  in  Syond  as  possible,  hence  forth  if  a 
Church  can  not  conveniently  send  one  of  its  own 
elders  to  represent  it  in  Synod,  it  may  call  on  an 
elder  of  a  neighboring  church  to  act  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative.” 

Mr.  Awa  (continues).  This  is  clearly  an  un¬ 
constitutional  measure.  Each  church  must  be 
represented  by  its  own  elder  actually  present. 
Mr.  Uemura  may  say  there  is  no  objection  to 
breaking  the  Constitution.  But  what  comes  of 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution  then?  I  do 
not  believe  in  this  mole-like  burrowing  under  and 
evading  the  law,  I  believe  in  respecting  and 
obeying  the  Constitution. 

Rev.  Uemura :  It  is  true  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  opposed  to  the  usage  hitherto  prevailing 
in  the  Church  of  Cbrst  in  Japan.  But  the 
Church  is  not  a  political  institution  and  is  not  to 
be  bound  by  a  cast-iron  constitution.  Besides 
this  practise  is  not  unknown  in  other  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches.  It  is  observed  in  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Awa’s  bill  was  lost  by  an  over-whelming 
majority : 

Rev.  Shimizu :  I  move  that  this  question  of 
proxy-voting  be  referred  to  each  church  and  ses¬ 
sion  to  decide.  This  too  was  lost. 

The  Church  Building  Committee  made  a  brief 
report,  the  Committee  on  the  Dendo  Kyoku’s 
lleport  reported  and  a  Budget  of  Yen  12,000  for 
the  new  year  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Awa  then  brought  in  a  bill  bearing  on  Dr. 
Thompson's  constitutional  point.  (See  App.  5) 
Dr.  Thompson  had  indeed  intended  to  bring  this 
matter  up  himself.  But  when,  at  the.  very 
beginning  of  this  Synod,  Affiliation  was  adopted 
almost  unanimously,  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  matter  was  at  least  temporarily  in  abey¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Awa,  however,  without  consulting 
Dr.  Thompson,  brought  in  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  which  as  will  be  seen,  did  not  at  all  correctly 
represent  Dr.  Thompson’s  position. 

Mr.  Awa  :  Moved  that  the  decision  No.  1  of 
Synod  of  1907  be  amended  to  read  that  the 
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Mission-aided  churches — being  contrary  to  the 
Constitution — shall  be  dissolved  in  accordance 
with  the  above  decision. 

But  in  dissolving  them  the  reason  for  so  do¬ 
ing  shall  also  be  stated. 

This  motion  naturally  provoked  a  number  of 
questions,  to  which  Mr.  Awa  replied  in  substance 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Awa :  In  the  Constitution  the  Mission- 
aided  churches  are  organically  connected  with  the 
Church,  You  can’t  change  the  Canons  without 
altering  the  Constitution.  If  you  cut  these 
churches  off  from  the  Church  you  must  first 
amend  the  Constitution.  My  motion  is  a  plea 
for  logical  consistency  and  for  respect  for  the 
Constitution.  If  X  mention  names  I  shall  no 
doubt  be  called  down  again,  but  Messrs.  Ibuka, 
Uemura  and  Imbrie  who  drew  up  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  ought  to  know  this. 

Dr.  Thompson :  I  should  not  have  brought 
this  matter  up  in  this  form.  But  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  Synod  in  cutting  off  these  churches 
has  transcended  its  rights.  These  churches  under 
the  name  of  “  companies  of  believers  not  organized 
as  Churches  ”  or  “  unorganized  companies  of 
believers  ’’  are  safeguarded  by  the  Constitution 
itself. 

If  you  want  to  amend  the  Constitution  there 
are  rules  by  which  this  can  be  done,  but  these 
rules  must  be  obeyed. 

The  Synod  of  1906,  the  Definition  Synod,  in 
its  official  Minutes  admits  that  that  the  language 
of  Art.  12  of  the  Constitution  should  be  changed. 
In  the  communication  signed  by  Messrs.  Imbrie, 
Ibuka,  Uemura  and  others  occur  the  words.” 
“  In  conclusion  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  clause,  “  Companies  of  believers  not  yet 
organized  as  churches  ”  occurs  in  Art.  XII  of  the 
Constitution.  This  should  be  changed  into 
Dendo  Kyolswais,  but  such  a  change  will  reguire 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution." 

You  see,  the  Synod  at  that  time  purposed  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  changes  involved  by  the  Definition,  but  it  has 
not  done  so  yet,  altho  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Synod,  1908,  it  is  distinctly  recognized  that 
“  Revision  of  the  Canons  awaits  the  revision  of 
the  Constitution  to  give  it  validity.”  You  have 
amended  the  Constitution  this  year,  but  you  have 
not  touched  this  language  in  Art.  12.  This 
morning  you  endorsed  the  amendment  for 
Absentee  voting  of  Elders.  That  too  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution.  Dr.  Imbrie  wrote  the 
English  draft  of  the  Constitution ;  he  ought  to 
know  that  these  things  are  unconstitutional. 

If  you  do  these  things  you  tarnish  and  hurt 
your  Constitution  and  render  it  useless,  a  very 
grave  and  regrettable  thing. 


Dr.  Ibuka :  I  do  not  consider  the  Synod's  act 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  true  at  the 
Synod  of  1906  we  thought  we  would  have  to 
change  the  Constitution,  but  since  then  things 
have  changed.  As  to  Art.  XII  the  language  is 
general  and  does  not  necessarily  apply  here. 

The  Motion  was  lost  by  an  almost  unanimous, 
vote. 

Mr.  Awa  Iben  brought  in  a  Motion  to  have 
Mr.  Uemura ’s  Theological  Seminary  dissolved. 

This  evoked  a  fierce  onslaught  from  Be v. 
Kawai  (of  Formosa)  who  denounced  the  measure 
as  “  impious  ”  and  demanded  that  Mr.  Awa 
apologize  and  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Awa :  bowed  his  thanks  for  the  polite 
reproof,  and  in  an  ironic  speech  thanked  the 
Synod  for  their  indulgence  in  the  past  to  his  long 
speeches,  promised  to  make  no  more  in  the 
firlure  and  withdrew  his  motion. 

It  was  then  moved  that  all  Theological  Semi¬ 
naries  approved  by  the  Synod  should  report  to  it 
annually. 

While  this  was  going  forward  Mr.  Awa  with 
great  deliberation  and  dignity  gathered  up  his 
papers  and  walked  out  of  the  Synod. 

Mr.  Uemura  then  resigned  from  the  Standing 
Committee,  but  was  besought  by  the  Moderator 
to  reconsider  this  decision. 

The  Standing  Committee  for  the  new  year,  as 
announced  earlier  in  the  session  was  as  follows : 

Uemura  Yamamoto 

Ibuka  Kiyama 

Kumano 

As  printed  in  the  official  accounts  it  is  stated 
that  Mr.  Uemura  having  resigned,  Mr.  Sasakura 
was  appointed  to  take  his  place. 

The  morning  session  of  the  3rd  and  last  day 
of  Synod,  after  referring  a  bill  on  the  authority  of 
alternate  delegates  to  a  committee,  began  with  an 
animated  discussion  on  whether  the  Syned  should 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  members  attending 
Syned.*  This  was  proposed  by  the  delegate 
from  Korea,  and  strongly  approved  by  the  one 
from  Formosa. 

Capt.  Matsubara  (Elder  in  the  Uemura’s 
Church)  moved  that  the  Synod  pay  the  expenses 
of  all  the  members,  so  that  a  very  large  number 
might  be  able  to  attend. 

Rev.  Kiyama  (Secretary  of  the  Dendo  Kyoku) 
having  been  asked  what  the  cost  would  be  replied 
that  this  Synod  had  cost  Yen  338,  28  sen,  1 
ri/n. 


*  At  the  last  Synod,  1908,  it  was  decided  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  each  delegate  should  be  paid  by  himself  or  by  his 
Church  but  not  by  the  Presbytery.  The  expenses  of  the 
Standing  Committee  alone  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Presby¬ 
teries. 
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Rev.  TJenmra  suggested  that  it  be  left  to  the 
special  Committee  in  charge  to  decide  whether  the 
Synod  could  afford  to  do  so  or  not. 

It  was  so  voted. 

Rev.  Naito  (Kobe)  made  a  proposition  for  the 
establishment  of  a  “  Department  of  Human 
Affairs  "  whose  special  Mission  it  should  be  to 
supply  empty  pulpits  and  secure  good  pastors. 
This  met  with  scant  favor. 

Rev.  Tada  pointed  out  that  this  was  precisely 
the  business  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

Mr.  Naito  rejoined  that  this  “  Department  ” 
might  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  investigating  cases  and  sending  them  up  to 
the  Standing  Committee  for  decision. 

It  was  so  voted. 

The  Rev.  Kosaki  (Cong.)  was  here  announced, 
greeted  by  a  rising  vote  escorted  to  the  platform, 
whence  he  addressed  the  Synod  on  the  subject  of 
Church  Federation.  An  the  close  of  his  remarks. 

Dr.  Ibuka  moved  that  a  Committee  of  7  from 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  be  appointed  to 
act  with  those  of  other  Churches  in  organizing  a 
Federation  of  the  Churches  of  Japan.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  step  would  in  no  way  be  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  N.  K.  K. 

Rev.  Nagai :  Is  this  to  extend  to  Union 
Evangelistic  efforts  ? 

Mr.  Kosaki :  For  the  present  we  are  think¬ 
ing  only  of  a  temporary  arrangements. 

Dr.  Ibuka :  The  Standing  Committee  would 
of  course  still  continue  to  take  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

Rev.  TJemura  :  adds  a  few  words  in  favor. 


Moderator : 
appointed  ? 
Dr.  Ibuka : 
Itev.  Tada 
of  the  seven. 


How  shall  the  Committee  be 

By  the  Moderator. 

And  let  the  Moderator  be  one 
So  voted. 


The  Committee  as  announced  later  was  : 


Uemura, 
Ibuka, 
Kumano, 
Yamamoto. 
Mr.  Tagaiva ,  M.  P. 


Sasakura, 

Hoshino, 

Mori, 

then  brought  in  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  discussed  in  this 
Synod,  but  unfortunately  not  passed,  viz.  a  bill 
providing  that  the  act  of  public  registration  which 
alone  makes  marriage  legal  in  Japan  take  place 
before  the  ceremony  be  solemnized  in  the  Church. 

This  is  the  law  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Japan  and  an  ideal  in  all  the  Churches.  The 
general  custom  in  Japan  is  to  postpone  this  public 
registration  for  months  or  years  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  has  been  consummated  although  until  this 
registration  takes  place,  the  marriage  is  not  legal. 
The  institution  of  the  Christian  Church-wedding 
has  curiously  enough  operated  to  continue  this 


baleful  custom,  because  it  lends  an  apparently 
solemn  and  public  sanction  to  that  which  it  never¬ 
theless  has  no  power  to  make  legal. 

But  strange  to  say  this  most  needed  and  reason¬ 
able  reform  measure  met  with  strong  opposition 
from  one  pastor,  the  Eev.  Inoguchi,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  an  affair  of  the  Home,  a 
moral  question  into  which  the  Synod  had  no 
right  to  intrude,  and  which  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  time-honored  “Go-Between.” 
It  was  also  argued  that  it  was  unreasonable  to 
register  a  marriage  before  it  had  been  consum¬ 
mated,  and  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  make  a 
Church  law  about  a  social  matter  of  this  kind, 
and  that  Synod  would  transcend  its  rights  in 
doing  so,  and  though  Mr.  Tagawa,  M.P.,  ably 
defended  it,  and  Mr.  Uemura  made  a  strong 
sensible  speech  in  favor  of,  it  was  lost  by  a  very 
large  majority. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session  of 
the  last  day  Rev.  Thwimg  of  Hawaii  of  the 
Eeform  Bureau  who  was  introduced,  without  a 
rising  vote,  and  from  the  floor  of  the  House,  made 
an  excellent  speech  in  Japanese  which  elicited 
lond  applause. 

Later  Rev.  Miyama  (Methodist)  was  introduc¬ 
ed  from  the  platform  and  greeted  by  a  rising 
vote.  He  brought  fraternal  greetings  from  the 
Methodist  Church. 

The  Committee  on  the  Authority  of  Alternate 
Delegates  recommended  that  as  a  principal  may 
before  or  during  the  sessions  of  Synod  resign  his 
seat  and  right  to  vote  to  an  alternate,  this  alter¬ 
nate  might  in  turn  resign  his  right  to  another 
alternate  and  so  on  indefinitely.  It  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  as  many  elders,  i.e.,  lay  delegates 
as  possible  be  sent  to  Synod  rather  than  a  large 
number  of  clerical  delegates. 

Rev.  Hirayama :  Would  it  be  possible  to  let 
Ivyosbi  (Ministers)  be  sent  to  Synod  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  Chbro  (elders),  i.e.,  as  lay-delegate? 

Rev.  Tada  and  Rev.  Baba  favor  the  idea. 

Rev.  Nagai  that  is  a  useless  and  contradictory 
proposition.  A  man  once  ordained  cannot  be¬ 
come  a  layman.  To  be  sure,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  minister  is  an  elder,  a  preaching  elder, 
but  that  does  not  make  him  a  lay  man. 

Besides  a  true  elder  is  a  representative  chosen 
by  a  Church,  not  by  the  Synod. 

Captain  Matsubara :  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Nagae.  The  authority  to  chose  its  representa¬ 
tives  rests  with  the  Church,  not  with  the  Synod, 
as  distinctly  stated  in  the  Constitution. 

Both  these  recommendations  of  the  committee 
were  put  to  the  vote  and  lost.  But  a  Committee 
of  three  were  appointed  to  report  at  next  Synod 
on  the  question  of  pastors  acting  as  elders  in 
Synod. 
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Later  another  attempt  to  diminish  the  num¬ 
ber  of  clerical  delegates  met  with  better  success. 
At  present  there  are  b  classes  of  such ;  viz. 
pastors  of  independent  churches,  theological  pro¬ 
fessors  of  schools  recognized  by  the  Synod  and 
pastors  appointed  by  Presbytery  to  the  charge 
of  a  particular  work  It  was  decided  that  in 
future  this  class  should  practically  lapse  i.e.  that 
only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  should  pas¬ 
tors  be  set  over  a  particular  work  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  such  as  over  pastorless  churches 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  status 
of  Mission-aided  churches  ( Dendo-Kyokwai )  was 
then  read  Its  recommendation  that  a  company 
of  believers  of  15  or  over  contributing  yen  60 
a  year  be  called  a  Dendo-Ivyokwai,  anything 
smaller  a  preaching-place  (Ivogisho)  belonging 
to  an  independing  church,  together  with  other 
features  brought  out  one  of  the  most  animated 
discussions  of  Synod. 

Rev.  Akiba  (Tokyo)  insisted  upon  such  recog¬ 
nition  being  granted  to  Mission-aided  churches 
as  the  Constitution  guaranteed.  He  repeated 
the  arguments  made  yesterday  in  the  discussion 
on  Dr.  Thompson’s  constitutional  point  so  forcibly 
that. 

Rev.  Hasokawa  (Chairman  of  the  Committee) 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  their  standing  was 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 

Rev.  Ishiwara  (of  Korea)  in  Korea  we  have 
several  small  groups  of  Japanese  believers  less 
than  15,  but  no  independent  churches  as  yet, 
to  what  then  would  these  “  Kogislio"  belong? 

The  Moderator :  Korea  can  for  the  present 
be  left  out  of  the  question. 

Rev.  Akiba  :  But  what  about  that  constitu¬ 
tional  point  ? 

The  Moderator  :  The  constitution  is  not  the 
matter  under  discussion  now.  We  are  not  decid¬ 
ing  that  matter  now. 

Rev.  Alciba :  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  have  it  decided  now  ? 

Rev.  Nagae :  Certainly  until  this  constitu¬ 
tional  point  is  cleared  up,  we  can’t  take  any 
further  steps  with  regard  to  the  status  of  these 
churches. 

Rev.  Tacla  :  As  this  matter  of  the  status  of 
mission-aided  churches  is  such  an  important 
one,  I  move  we  put  it  off  till  the  next  meeting 
of  Synod. 

So  Voted. 

Immediately  after  this  vote  Rev.  Chiya  moved 
that  the  statisties  of  chinches  aided  by  Non- 
co-operating  Missions  be  put  in  a  separate 
column. 

Rev.  Uemura,  Dr.  Ibuka  —  second  this. 
Carried  by  a  large  majority. 


After  the  Report  on  the  Presbyteries,  which 
was  very  brief  and  formal,  had  been  rend,  a 
number  of  minor  motions  were  passed  without 
debate,  One,  by  the  Rev.  Shimizu  (Kobe)  to 
establish  an  “  Office  for  the  General  Business  of 
the  Synod  ”  was  opposed  by 

Dr.  Ibuka  :  Who  said  “  But  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Standing  Committee  is  supported  to 
do.” 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


* 


*  * 


The  three  important  Committees  appointed  by 
this  Synod  are  as  follows  : 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  : 

Alternate 
Uemura  Sasakura 
Ibuka  Chiya 

Kuinano  Mori 

Yamamoto 
Kiyama 


COMMITTEE  ON 
DENDO  ICYOKU.  CHURCH 

FEDERATION. 

Uemura  Uemura 

Ibuka  Ibuka 

Chiya  Kumano 

Sasakura  Yamamoto 

Tada  Kawagoe  Mori 
Saito  Hikaru  Sasakura 
Kawai  Hirayarua  Hoshino 
Nakayama 


Among  the  important  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  and  Canons  adopted  by  last  Synod 
1908  and  decided  on  favorably  by  the  7  Presby¬ 
teries  by  a  vote  of  61  to  30  and  which  are  now 
in  operation  are  the  following  : 


I.  Changes  in  the  Constitution. 

The  following  4  classes  only  may  vote  in 


Presbytery  : 


Arts.  13,  13 
of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  on  Presby¬ 
teries  and  the 
Synod. 


1.  Pastors  of  independent 
Churches. 

2.  Pastors  appointed  by  Pres¬ 
bytery  over  a  certain  work. 

3.  Theological  professors  in 
schools  recognized  by 
Synod. 

4.  Elders  of  independent 
Churches. 


1  Elder  for  50  members,  2  for  more  than  50. 
All  voting  delegates  to  Presbytery  are  ipso 
facts  voting  delegates  to  Synod, 

(In  accordance  with  this,  Sessions  appoint  elders 
to  Presbytery  and  also  to  Synod  ;  but  Presby¬ 
teries  no  longer  appoint  representatives  to  Synod.) 

The  Constitution  and  Confession 
AH.  14  of  Faith  may  be  amended  by  a 
Amendment  of  Two  thirds  vote  of  the  members 
the  Constitution  of  Synod.  But  if  a  request 
and  Confession  comes  to  do  so  from  a  Presby- 
of  Faith.  tery,  it  must  be  endorsed  by  two 

thirds  of  the  members  of  that 
Presbytery,  and  be  sent  to  each  session  and  to 
all  the  ordained  pastors  of  the  Presbytery  for 
three  months  before  the  Synod  meets. 
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II.  Changes  in  the  Canons. 

7.  Members  are  no  longer 

Canon  24  elected.  All  proper  rnern- 

Standing  Buies  bers  of  Presbyteries  are  ipso 
of  the  Synod.  facts  members  of  Synod. 

8.  Advisory  or  Corresponding 

members  are  : 

1  Representatives  of  Dendo-Kyokwai  (aided- 
churches)  having  a  membership  of  30  or  more. 

2  Foreign  Missionaries  who  are  connected  with 
a  Presbytery. 

Corresponding  members  may  speak,  but  not 
vote.  They  may  serve  on  committees,  but  they 
may  never  constitute  more  than  one  third  of  a 
committee. 

4.  Voting.  “  Those  members  only  may  vote 
who  are  present  in  person.” 

This  is  to  be  struck  out  altogether ,  and  the 
following  adopted  : 

“  As  Presbyterian  principles  are  so  very  im¬ 
portant  and  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  as  many 
elders  as  representatives  in  Synod  as  possible,  if 
a  church  has  no  suitable  elder  to  send  it  may  call 
on  an  elder  in  a  neighboring  church  to  act  as  its 
representative.” 

“  The  Clerk  shall  .  grant 

Cation  22  credentials  to  elders  appointed 
Standing  Buies  to  the  Presbytery,”  add  and  to 
of  Sessions,  the  Synod. 

The  Committee  of  a  “  I'endo- 
Canon  1  Kyokwai  ”  may  choose  one  of 
Unorganized  its  members  to  represent  it  in 
companies  of  Presbytery  and  Synod,  but 
believers.  such  representatives  may  not 

vote  (See  can  24,  8). 

Canon  25  “These  Canons  may  be  amended 
Amendment  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Synod  ” 
of  Canons  Change  to  one-third  vote. 

The  above  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Synod 
of  1909  is  I  believe  substantially  correct.  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  verify  my  notes  taken 
down  in  Synod  at  the  time  by  those  of  one  of  the 
staff  on  the  Fukuin  Shimpo,  who  sat  beside  me, 
and  before  printing  I  have  had  the  official  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Dendo  Hochi  for  Oct.  20,  (the 
organ  of  the  “  Dendo  Iiyoku  ”  as  well  as  that  of 


Mr.  Uemura  in  the  “  Fukuin  Shimpo  ”  of  Oct.  7, 
and  14,  before  me. 

Mr.  Uemura  in  the  Fukuin  Shimpo  of  Oct. 
7th  characterizes  the  Synod  as  “  a  most  import¬ 
ant  one  since  it  was  the  one  to  inaugurate  the 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the  one  that 
decided  Co-operation,  and  the  one  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Protestant 
Christian  Church  in  Japan." 

He  notes,  too,  that  of  the  86  voting  members, 
47  were  ministers  and  39  elders. 

In  an  Editorial  in  the  Fukuin  Shimpo  of  Oct. 
14th  Mr.  Uemura  gives  the  following  church 
statistics  : 

Communicant  members...  ...  19,524 

Added  since  last  year  .  2,072 

Contributions  for  the  year  ...  Fere  93,800 

Value  of  Church  property  ...  ,,  390,000 

He  closes  his  article  with  the  following  re¬ 
marks  on  Co-operation  : 

‘‘  The  question  of  Co-operation  betw'een  Japan¬ 
ese  and  foreigners  has  been  for  a  long  time  the 
source  of  not  a  little  trouble  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan.  But  in  this  Synod  there  was 
passed  a  set  of  rules  of  an  agreement  affecting 
what  are  known  as  “  Missions  unable  to  co¬ 
operate  "  and  the  fields  and  men  connected  with 
them.  Thus  a  matter  that  has  been  hanging 
over  Synod  for  several  years  was  practically 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  now  we  may  look 
forward  to  an  orderly  advance.  From  our  point 
of  view,  the  Definition  which  the  Synod  of  1906 
adopted  with  regard  to  Co-operation  in  Evange¬ 
listic  work  done  by  Japanese  and  foreigners 
should  be  regarded  as  still  in  the  testing  stage, 
and  may  yet  produce  trouble  and  difficulty.  In 
short,  rather  than  Co-operation,  some  such  articles 
of  agreement  as  were  passed  by  the  recent  Synod, 
permitting  the  possibility  of  mutually  helping 
one  another  without  the  restraint  of  any  very 
close  relations,  will  we  believe  lead  to  an  experi¬ 
mental  demonstration  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
This  method  with  minor  differences,  is  the  same 
as  the  relation  now  existing  between  the  Kumiai 
Churches  and  the  American  Board  Missionaries.” 
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MISSION  MEETING  OF  EAST  JAPAN  MISSION. 

OCTOBER  II,  1909, 

(AFTER  MEETING  OF  SYNOD  OF  1909;. 


The  East  Japan  Mission  met  at  the  Joshi 
Galrnin,  Tokyo,  at  2.30  p.m.,  Oct.  11th.  The 
meeting  lasted  till  8.30  p.m.  and  the  main  subject 
discussed  during  those  six  hours  was  Co-opera¬ 
tion.  Of  the  Tokyo  members  all  were  present 
but  two  (Mrs.  Landis  and  Mrs.  Thompson)  of 
the  Hokkaido  members  all  were  present  but  two 
(Miss  Monk  and  Miss  Rose),  Mr.  and  Mrs.. 
Johnson  and  Miss  Milliken  had  just  returned 
from  America  and  were  present.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  a  very  full  and  representative  meeting,  20 
being  present  in  all. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Mission  at  its 
last  (and  Annual)  meeting  in  Karuizawa,  Aug. 
19,  1909,  had  decided  hy  a  vote  of  14  to  4  to 
ask  the  Board  to  send  by  cable  its  unconditional 
permission  to  present  the  Affiliation  plan .  (See 
Appendix  (3). 

The  cable  arrived  Sept.  21st  and  read  “  Caes- 
pitous,  strong  action  insisting  co-operation.”  It 
meant  “  The  Board  cannot  consent  to  Mission’s 
“  request  and  has  taken  action  strongly  insisting 
“  upon  the  policy  of  co-operation.” 

On  the  arrival  of  this  cable  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Mission  met  and  decided  in¬ 
formally  that  no  action  should  be  taken  till  after 
the  meeting  of  Synod,  then  impending.  A  week 
later  Synod  met  Oct.  1st  and  decided  to  to  offer 
Affiliation  as  an  alternative  to  Co-operation. 

When  the  Mission  met,  Oct.  11th,  it  was  felt 
that,  the  Board  having  sent  the  cable  before 
Synod  met  and  of  course  in  ignorance  of  what 
the  latter  would  do,  and  being  therefore  not  in¬ 
formed  of  the  present  state  of  the  case,  a  further 
attempt  to  secure  its  permission  for  Affiliation 
might  very  properly  be  made.  Accordingly,  the 
following  Resolution  by  Mr.  Pierson  was  at  once 
presented  : 

“  I  move  that  the  Mission  send  a  letter  to  the 
Board  containing  the  following  points  : 

1.  We  desire  to  work  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  Board  and  to  respect  its  wishes  as  far  as 
possible. 

2.  The  Board  has  consented  to  our  affiliating 
provided  only  “  wholly  acceptable  ”  to  the 
Church. 


3.  The  Mission  deferred  final  action  until 
after  the  Synod  of  1909.  The  Synod  has  met 
and  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  resolved  “  in 
the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  peace  ”  to  offer  a  plan 
of  Affiliation  to  any  Mission  wishing  to  do  so. 

4.  The  conditions  attached  to  this  plan  of 
Affiliation  are  acceptable  to  the  Mission  and  we 
feel  convinced  also  to  the  Board.” 

Dr.  Imbrie  then  immediately  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  Substitute  motion:  “ Resolved  that 
the  Mission  presents  to  the  Dendo  ICyolcu  the 
plans  of  Co-operation  already  sanctioned  by  the 
Board.” 

The  two  motions  were  thus  discussed  together, 
in  a  long  exhaustive  debate  in  which  not  only 
the  present  situation  as  affected  by  the  new  turn 
of  affairs,  but  the  whole  subject  of  Co-operation 
on  its  merits  was  thoroughly  discussed. 

On  the  Co-operation  side  it  was  argued  that 
the  Board  knew  about  this  Affiliation  plan  and 
that  the  Synod  would  probably  accept  it  when 
it  sent  its  cable  ;  that  all  the  Board  Secretaries 
were  keen  for  Co-operation  by  Definition  ;  that 
Co-operation  had  worked  well  in  the  West  Japan 
Mission  ;  that  the  Board  had  expressed  its  belief 
that  “  Co-operating  ”  Missions  were  “  waxing 
Missions  ”  and  affiliating  Missions  were  “  waning 
Missions ;  ”  that  it  was  easier  to  secure  able 
Japanese  Evangelists  on  a  “  co-operating  ”  plan 
than  on  an  affiliating  plan  ;  that  the  Church 
although  it  had  granted  Affiliation  as  a  conces¬ 
sion  really  preferred  Co-operation  ;  that  Affiliation 
was  a  new  and  untried  policy  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  prove  unsatisfactory  ;  that  in  any  case  the 
Cable  was  the  Board’s  ultimatum  and  that  there 
was  nothing  now  left  for  us  to  do  but  accept  it. 

Dr.  Imbrie  stated  that  last  April,  (1909)  when 
the  Synod’s  Special  Committee  had  accepted  the 
Affiliation  plans  sent  in  by  3  of  the  Missions,  it 
then  agreed  on  the  proposition  embodied  in  this 
Report  and  forwarded  an  English  translation  of 
it  to  the  Board  with  the  information  that  it  was 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  Synod  in  October  ;  and 
that  consequently  the  Report  contained  nothing 
new  to  the  Board,  but  that  it  was  fully  informed 
on  the  whole  situation. 
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When  it  was  pointed  out  that  neither  the 
Board  nor  any  other  mortal  could  foresee  the 
future  and  know  what  the  Synod  would  do, 
unless  the  Special  Committee  of  Synod  held  the 
Synod  so  absolutely  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands 
as  to  able  to  predetermine  its  actions  and  guaran¬ 
tee  the  same  to  the  Boards  in  America  six  months 
beforehand — an  alternative  too  base  to  be  con¬ 
templated — ,  Dr.  Imbrie  admitted  that  the  Board 
could  not  know  what  course  the  Synod  would 
take  and  therefore  to  that  extent  was  not  “  in¬ 
formed  on  the  whole  situation." 

When  it  was  pointed  out  that — if  the  Board 
had  so  early  been  put  in  possession  of  the  Special 
Committee’s  intention  to  propose  Affiliation  in 
Synod,  it  was  strange  that  Dr.  Brown  (who 
sailed  from  America  Aug.  5th)  had  so  persis¬ 
tently  preached  Co-operation, — Dr.  Imbrie  said 
that  the  information  had  not  reached  New  York 
till  after  Dr.  Brown’s  departure. 

On  the  Affiliation  side  it  was  argued,  after 
an  English  translation  of  the  Special  Committee’s 
(Report  had  been  read,  that  this  action  of  the 
Synod  offering  Affiliation  by  a  practically  unani¬ 
mous  vote  put  an  entirely  new  face  on  the  matter 
of  which  the  Board  was  as  yet  in  ignorance ; 
that  this  new  plan  was  practically  the  same 
originally  put  forth  by  the  Japanese  themselves, 
not  by  us,  and  hence  acceptable  to  them  and 
that  it  was  even  more  advantageous  to  us  than 
the  original  one ;  since  that  was  addressed  to 
Mission’s  that  can  not  co-operate  (P.  28),  whereas 
this  is  addressed  to  Missions  that  “  do  "  not  co¬ 
operate  ;  “  that  Affiliation  far  from  being  a  new 
and  untried  policy  ”  was  practically  the  one  by 
which  the  Mission  had  carried  on  all  their 
work  hitherto  from  the  very  founding  of  the 
Church  37  years  ago  i.e.  that  of  free,  informal 
presbyterial  co-operation,  whereas  on  the  con¬ 
trary  it  was  the  Definition  that  had  introduced  a 
“  new  and  untried  policy  ” — that  of  Church  cont¬ 
rol  of  Mission  funds  on  a  plan  of  Joint-control 
without  Church  financial  co-operation  ; — that  the 
Church  having  now  in  a  spirit  of  toleration  and 
peace  offered  us  the  very  relief  measure  we 
had  repeatedly  asked  for  as  a  Mission,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  not  to  accept  it ; — that 
the  Board  had  never  asked  that  the  Church 
“  strongly  prefer  Affiliation,”  but  only  that 
Affiliation  be  “  wholly  acceptable  ”  to  it  and  this 
the  practically  unanimous  vote  of  the  Synod 
had  now  shown  to  be  the  case  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt ; — that  far  from  "  all  the 
Secretaries  being  keen  for  Co-operation  ”  Mr. 
Speer  had  stated  in  his  letter  of  Dec.  29th, 
1908  that  the  Board  “  was  entirely  willing  to 
have  the  plan  of  Affiliation  tested  ”  (P.  52) 
and  in  his  letter  of  Oct.  14,  1908  he  had 


said :  “  If  the  proposals  for  affiliating  the 

“  Missions  go  through,  it  would  seem  that  all 
“  difficulties  would  be  removed,  and  that  each 
“  Mission  would  enter  into  satisfactory  relations 
“  with  the  church,  the  future  would  show 
“  whether  the  plan  of  affiliated  Missions  with 
“  its  independence  of  either  party,  was  not  the 
“  wiser  and  more  practical  plan  ;  ” — (P.  39),  and 
that  Dr.  Brown  had  repeatedly  stated  in  public 
(P.  70,  73)  and  at  least  once  in  private  that 
he  personally  did  not  consider  the  Definition 
an  ideal  policy  and  that  the  reason  the  Board 
supported  it  was  because  the  Church  demanded 
it  (P.  69,  70,  72,  73) : — that  in  fact  Dr.  Brown 
had  distinctly  said  that  all  the  Board  wished 
was  to  further  the  desires  of  the  Church  and 
had  admitted  that  if  the  Synod  decided  on 
Affiliation  this  Fall,  the  Board  would  stand  by 
Affiliation  (P.  73)  ;*  that  the  question  of  how 
the  Definition  plan  had  worked  in  the  West 
Japan  Mission  was  a  mooted  one,  the  ques¬ 
tion  being  twice  deuied  discussion  in  the  con¬ 
ferences  with  Dr.  Brown  in  Karuizawa  (P.  64 
and  73)  but  that  two  men  of  the  West  Japan 
Mission  had  publicly  spoken  against  Definition- 
Co-operation  (P.  71)  and  four  were  known  to 
be  opposed  to  it,  and  that  a  letter  had  been 
written  by  one  of  them  to  Mr.  Speer  clearly 
setting  forth  its  disadvantages  along  with  its 
merits.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  policy 
of  Affiliation  is  in  harmony  with  the  Manual, 
the  General  Assembly,  Dr.  Brown’s  own  book 
(P.  39)  and  with  the  practise  of  all  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  bodies  in  Japan  as  given  by  them  in 
public  testimony,  (P.  65-69),  that  it  is  in  fact 
an  axiom  of  Missionary  policy  observed  in  every 
Mission-field  in  the  world  except,  Japan,  and 
in  every  part  of  that  field  except  the  corner 
worked  by  the  West  Japan  Mission  (P.  72). 

It  was  shown  that  the  Church,  to  its  honor, 
had  now  explicitly  and  publicly  recognized  in 

*  It  is  clear  from  a  perusal  of  the  U.  S.  Church-papers 
that  the  church  is  under  the  spell  of  the  word  “  Co-opera¬ 
tion.”  It  is  admitted  by  themselves  that  there  is  at  present 
a  perfect  “craze”  for  “Co-operation.”  But  when  the  use 
of  this  word  is  scrutinized,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  U.  S.  it  is 
not  used,  as  here,  to  describe  relations  between  Missions 
and  ihe  native  Church,  and  still  less  in  the  limited  techni¬ 
cal  sense  of  the  Definition  ;  but  it  is  used  either  in  the  sense 
of  comity,  that  is,  amicable  relations  between  Churches  of 
different  denominations  (See  Commission,  VIII  “  Co-opera¬ 
tion  and  Promotion  of  Unity”  (Edinburgh  World  Con¬ 
ference  1910)  throughout  the  world,  or  it  stands  for  a  vague 
loose  idea  of  general  mutual  harmony  and  helpfulness,  to 
which  of  course  no  sane  human  being  objects. 

It  also  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  w  ho  oppose 
Co-operation  by  Definition  are  not  only  unwilling  to  work 
with  the  Japanese,  but  are  actually  seeking  to  control  the 
native  church.  Few  outside  of  one  or  two  well-injonned 
persons  in  America  know  that  the  whole  question  is  not  whether 
the  Missions  shall  control  the  Church  (which  has  been  autono¬ 
mous  from  the  start)  bid  whether  the  Church  shall  control  the 
Mission. 
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No.  1  of  the  “  Appended  Resolutions  to  the 
Report  of  the  Synod’s  Special  Committee,  in  the 
phrase  Kyoryoku  i-gai  f\f\-  /  hollo  fj  f);  ” 
(methods  other  than  co-operation)  the  legitimacy 
of  various  methods  of  Co-operation  and  the 
possibility  of  more  than  one  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  there¬ 
fore  not  to  acknowledge  and  endorse  this  for¬ 
ward  step  in  the  right  direction. 

When  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Pierson 
that  the  Definition  involved  a  logical  and  meta¬ 
physical  contradiction  that  no  rational  person 
could  accept,  and  when  he  challenged  its  sup¬ 
porters  to  explain  it,  one  of  them  said  it  meant 
giving  the  church  the  paramount  control  over 
Mission-work,  another  that  it  gave  the  Church 
only  mie-half  control,  and  a  third  said  that  in 
his  opinion  it  meant  merely  "  general  care." 
It  was  then  shown  that  nothing  could  be 
proved  by  the  English  term  “  general  care  ” 
as  that  was  unofficial.  The  Japanese  was  the 
official  text  and  the  sole  authority.  As  for  the 
term  translated  “  general  care  ”  the  Japanese 
read  Kwankatsu  ij$  and  the  meaning  of  that 
word  was  fixed  by  the  dictionary — and  hence 
a  matter  of  fact  not  opinion,  and  meant  control, 
rule,  jurisdiction. 

Dr.  Thompson  argued  that  at  this  stage,  with 
this  new  light  thrown  on  the  question  by  the 
Synod’s  action  it  was  not  for  us  to  take  action, 
but  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  Board  with 
a  clear  and  full  statement  of  the  Synod’s  deci¬ 
sion  ;  that  it  was  most  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  Board  would  reconsider  its  action  when 
fully  informed  of  the  new  change  of  affairs, 
and  that  we  certainly  should  not  act  until  at 
least  the  Board  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so ; 
that  it  would  be  premature  for  us  to  send  in 
plans  to  the  Dendo  Kyoku  at  this  juncture  ;* 
that  however  the  vote  turned  out,  both  resolu¬ 
tions  shall  be  put  on  record  and  sent  to  New 
York  ;  that  it  had  now  been  abundantly  proved 
(as  had  all  along  been  known  by  most  of  us) 
that  the  Church  was  not  so  heartily  in  favor 
of  Co-operation  as  had  so  often  been  represented. 

Mr.  Landis  saw  no  reason  why  we  should 
take  action  at  this  junctiue  except  to  ask  the 
Board  to  reconsider  its  position  in  view  of  the 
new  and  changed  position  of  the  Synod ;  that 
at  present  it  was  the  Board  who  by  coercing 
us  into  Co-operation  was  acting  ultra  vires, 
whereas  the  Church  had  now  returned  to  a 


*  It  should  he  well  noted  that  at  present  the  Dendo 
Kyoliu  supports  no  work  whatever  in  the  Hokkaido.  All 
six  men  employed  are  supported  by  the  Minion  “  Co-opera¬ 
tion  ”  here  then  would  mean  that  the  Japanese  Church 
controls,  and  the  Mission  supplies  the  men  and  the  money. 
I.  G.  P. 


fairly  normal  and  reasonable  position  ;  that  wo 
ought  perhaps  to  make  a  strong  protest  against 
this  policy  of  coercing  on  the  part  of  the  Board, 
a  policy  against  which  the  Mission  had  once 
before  put  in  a  unanimous  protest,  though  in 
vain,  in  a  matter  connected  with  the  Meiji 
Gakuin. 

Mr.  Landis  then  quoted  Prof.  Sasao  of  Sendai 
as  having  said  to  him  in  conversation,  that  the 
Synod’s  action  was  of  course  an  abandoning  of 
its  former  position,  but  that  it  would  not  have 
been  politic  to  make  the  whole  concession  at 
once,  and  that  explained  why  the  status  of  the 
aided  churches  was  left  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition,  which  it  would  take  some  time  longer 
to  fully  adjust.  Rev.  G.  Fukuda  had  confirmed 
this  opinion.  Mr.  Landis  also  quoted  Bishop 
Harris  as  saying :  The  past  actions  of  the 
Church  in  excluding  Missionaries  from  a  vote 
in  Presbytery  and  Synod,  and  the  Definition- 
policy  have  been  arrogant  and  unjust.  But  a 
new  tendency  to  respect  and  value  the  Mission¬ 
ary  is  now  beginning  to  show  itself,  a  tendency 
inspired  by  hints  from  the  Government  which 
well  knows  that  Missionaries  represent  the  in¬ 
fluential  element  in  the  U.S.  an  element  it  can¬ 
not  afford  to  slight.  It  is  therefore  using  its 
influence  to  stop  all  causes  of  misunderstanding 
and  friction,  and  the  results  of  this  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  manifest  in  an  improved  temper  of  the 
native  church  leaders  toward  the  Missionary 
body. 

Dr.  Thompson  quoted  the  Rev.  Chiya,  who 
had  accosted  him  with  the  question :  •'  Aren’t 
you  pleased  with  the  action  of  Daikai?  Isn’t 
it  a  great  relief  to  you  ?’’ — to  which  Dr.  Thompson 
replied :  “  It  is  undoubtedly  a  measure  of  relief 
and  will  be  no  doubt  acceptable  to  the  3  other 
Missions  opposed  to  the  Definition,  but  whether 
it  will  help  our  Mission  or  not,  with  the  man¬ 
datory  letter  and  cable  of  the  Board  hanging 
over  our  heads,  is  a  question.” 

Mr.  MacNair,  as  much  opposed  to  the  De¬ 
finition  as  ever  and  as  heartily  in  accord  with 
Affiliation — though  inclined  to  think  that  in  view 
of  the  coercion  of  the  Board,  our  case  was 
hopeless,  related  an  interview  he  had  witnessed 
between  Mr.  Uemura  and  Mr.  Pieters  which 
had  occurred  a  day  or  two  ago,  after  a  session 
of  the  Jubilee  Conference.  Mr.  Uemura  ac¬ 
costed  Mr.  Pieters  and  said  :  “  Well,  Mr.  Pieters 
have  you  heard  what  we  did  in  Synod  ?” 

Mr.  Pieters  ;  “  I  heard  that  you  had  decided 
to  offer  Affiliation,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  heard 
the  details.” 

Mr.  Uemura  :  “  Yes,  we  voted  for  Affiliation, 
and  I’m  glad  of  it.  Co-operation  by  Definition 
would  have  broken  down  before  the  end  of 
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three  years.  Affiliation  is  much  the  better  plan 
of  the  two.” 

Mr.  Pierson  told  how  Mr.  Fuhuda  had  come 
up  to  him  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  not 
relieved  at  the  decision  of  S3'nod.  Mr.  Hata  too 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  new  turn  of 
affairs,  and  congratulated  him  on  bring  able  to 
affiliate.  Mr.  Pierson  also  sought  out  the  Rev. 
Kawai  (of  Formosa)  a  valued  friend  of  his, 
though  Mr.  Kawai  has  been  on  the  side  of  De¬ 
finition  Co-operation  and  said  to  him  “  Now'  tell 
me,  does  the  Church  really  believe  in  the  Defini¬ 
tion  and  want  it?  Without  answering  directly 
Mr.  Kawai :  said  as  follows  :  “  For  the  past  3 
years  all  the  actions  of  the  Synod  have  been 
based  on  the  Definition.  If  you  suddenly  re¬ 
move  the  foundation-stone  the  whole  edifice 
totters.  It  is  very  hard  to  take  back  the  whole 
Definition  policy  all  at  once.  Consequently  we 
could  not  this  time  rescind  the  action  cutting  off 
the  churches  aided  by  non-co-operating  Missions, 
and  their  status  was  therefore  left  in  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition.  But  no  doubt  in  a  few  years 
this  will  be  all  satisfactorily  arranged.” 

Mrs.  Pierson  having  heard  it  stated  that  the 
Synod’s  action  did  not  sincerely  represent  the  real 
mind  of  the  Church  and  that  it  did  not  really 
mean  to  offer  Affiliation  asked  the  question  point 
blank  of  the  Rev.  Kiyama  (Clerk  of  the  Synod) 
at  the  Garden-party  of  the  Jubilee  Conference. 
His  reply  was :  “  Certainly  we  meant  to  offer 
Affiliation.  If  we  could  have  gotten  Co-operation 
by  Definition  some  of  us  would  have  been  still 
better  pleased ,  but  we  are  quite  satisfied*  to  enter 
upon  Affiliation  with  Missions  like  yours  who  de¬ 
cline  to  co-operate.  Only,  he  added  significantly, 
you  must  secure  your  Board’s  consent  first." 

Mr.  Uemura,  in  a  public  address  before  the 
Jubilee  Conference,  a  few  days  after  the  close  of 
Synod,  said  :  “  The  work  of  the  last  fifty  years  in 
Japan  has  been  to  plant  the  Christian  Church, 
that  of  the  next  50  years,  for  Japanese  and 
foreigner  workers  alike,  will  be  Evangelistic  effort, 
and  the  best  way  for  us  to  do  that  will  I  believe 
be  to  work  together  separately !  But  before 
going  to  work  let  us  get  on  our  knees  before  God 
and  be  still.  I  wish  we  might  be  silent  before 
God  in  prayer  for  three  years,  and  then,  what  a 
grand  advance  we  would  make  in  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  Japan  1” 

The  vote  was  then  taken,  first  on  Dr.  Imbrie’s 
Motion  for  Co-operation,  and  it  resulted  in  9 
to  9,  on  Mr.  Pierson’s  Motion  for  Affiliation 
the  vote  at  first  resulted  in  7  to  9,  MacNairs 
abstaining  from  voting,  because  they  believed 
the  case  hopeless. 

*  “  Wholly  satisfactory.” 


But  when  on  a  motion  of  Mi's.  McCanley’s 
it  was  proposed  to  simply  send  an  English 
translation  of  the  [Report  of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Synod  home  to  the  Board  for  their  in¬ 
formation,  without  comment,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
MacNair  then  asked  to  have  their  votes  recorded 
as  in  favor  of  Mr.  Pierson’s  Motion,  which 
then  also  resulted  in  a  vote  of  9  to  9.  It  was 
then  voted  to  record  both  Motions  and  the 
vote  in  each  case  on  the  minutes,  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Board. 

Mrs.  McCaulay’s  motion  as  amended  by  Mr. 
MacNair  read  : 

“  [Resolved  that  the  Mission  deems  it  proper 
“  to  ask  the  Board  to  express  its  judgment  on 
“  the  Co-operation  question  in  the  light  of  the 
“  recent  action  of  Synod.” 

This  motion  was  then  carried  without  one  dis¬ 
senting  vote. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  with  prayer. 

The  next  day  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  the 
Mission  was  summoned  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MacNair  to  a  special  meeting  to  reconsider  the 
decision  of  the  meeting  of  the  day  before. 

This  second  meeting,  Oct.  12th,  the  day  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pierson  were  to  return  to  the  Hok¬ 
kaido,  was  attended  by  only  14  persons  : 

Dr.  Thompson  Dr.  Imbrie  The  Misses:  Milliken 

Mr.  Landis  Mr.  Ballagh  Ward 

Mr.  Pierson  Mr.  Johnson  Campbell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  MacNair  Mr.  Reischauer  Halsey 

London 

Mr.  MacNair,  at  whose  house  the  meeting 
was  held,  made  the  motion  to  reconsider  yester¬ 
day’s  action,  which  was  passed,  though  opposed 
by  Dr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Pierson. 

Mr.  MacNair  then  stated  as  his  reasons  for 
wishing  to  withdraw  the  motion  he  had  proposed 
yesterday  was  the  conviction  that  further  delay 
was  useless  :  the  Board  was  determined  to  force 
Co-operation  on  us  and  further  opposition  on  our 
part  would  only  make  us  appear  ridiculous,  and 
be  utterly  futile.  It  was  best  not  to  put  off  the 
inevitable,  but  to  face  the  final  issue  now. 

Then  followed  a  discussion  of  the  question  on 
its  merits,  in  which  Dr.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Pierson  stated  that  as  they  conscientiously  could 
not  co-operate  by  Definition  they  would — in  case 
the  Mission  adopted  Co-operation — be  obliged  to 
decline  to  serve  on  the  Joint-Committees  and 
would  hand  over  their  entire  work  and  funds  to 
the  Mission  and  begin  work  on  other  lines. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  Meeting  was  that  the 
case  was  hopeless.  The  Board  had  prejudged  it 
it  and  the  Mission  was  powerless  in  the  face  of  its 
reiterated  insistence  on  co-operation  and  its  arbi¬ 
trary  ignoring  of  the  East  Japan  Mission  as  an 
integral  Mission,  apart  from  the  West  Japan 
Mission 
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Mrs.  McCauleys  motion  of  yesterday  was  then 
put  and  lost  • 

Dr.  Imbrie  then  moved  that  the  Mission  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Dendo  Kyoku  the  plans  of  Co-opera¬ 
tion  already  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

This  was  adopted  9  to  2.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
MacNair  and  Mr.  Landis  did  not  vote.  Dr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Pierson  voted  No. 

It  was  then  decided  to  circulate  this  motion 
throughout  the  Mission  for  vote,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  was  authorized  to  do  so. 

The  only  information  the  two  absent  Hokkai¬ 
do  members  received  of  the  two  meetings  descri¬ 
bed  above  and  their  results  are  the  following  six 
lines  from  the  Secretary  : 

Meiji  Galcuin,  Oct.  13,  1909. 

“  To  the  Hokkaido  Members  : 

At  the  Mission  meeting  yesterday  the  Secretary 
was  requested  to  circulate  the  following  motion 
for  vote  : 

“  Besolved  that  the  Mission  now  present  to  the 
Dendo  Kyoku  the  plans  of  Co-operation  already 
sanctioned  by  the  Board.” 

A.  K.  Reischauee,  Secretary.” 


The  result  of  the  vote  by  circular  letter  was  at 
follows : 


Yea. 

Nay. 

Dr.  Imbrie 

Dr.  Thompson 

Mr.  Ballagh 

Mrs.  Thompson 

Mr.  Keischauer 

Mr.  Pierson 

Mr.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Pierson 

Milliken 

Mrs.  McCaulay 

Ward 

Miss  Youngman 

Campbell 

Not  Voting 

Halsey 

Mr.  MacNair 

London 

Mrs.  MacNair 

Rose 

Miss  West 

Monk 

Mr.  Landis 

The  Mission  is  thus  almost  evenly  divided,  11 
to  10,  in  favor  of  presenting  Co-operation  by 
Definition  Plans. 


That  the  Mission,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it, 
should  have  thus  changed  its  mind  over  night 
without  any  other  reason  save  that  inspired  by 
fear,  under  the  benumbing  influence  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  coercive  attitude  of  the  Board,  is  a 
fact  as  sad  as  it  is  strange.  Perhaps  this  last 
letter  from  the  Board  received  a  few  days  after 
this  vote  had  been  taken,  a  letter  sent  at  the 
same  time  as  the  mandatory  cable,  “  on  the 
receipt  of  advices  received  from  Secretary  Brown 
by  cable  ”  by  a  Board  “  fully  informed  ”  since 
last  April  that  Affiliation  was  to  be  presented  to 
the  Synod  for  adoption  and  “  entirely  willing  ” 
that  the  plan  of  Affiliation  be  adopted  if  “  wholly 


acceptable  ”  to  the  Church* — perhaps  this  letter 
may  throw  some  light  on  this  curious  pheno¬ 
menon. 


September,  21st,  1909. 

New  York. 

To  the  Bast  Japan  mission, 

My  dear  Friends  : 

While  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  Mission  on  any  topic,  for  reasons 
that  you  can  easily  understand  I  would  not 
naturally  have  chosen  the  task  now  before  me, 
of  writing  to  you  on  the  subject  of  relations  with 
the  Church  of  Christ.  I  said  to  Mr.  Speer,  when 
he  left,  that  I  sincerely  hoped  that  this  question 
would  not  come  up  during  his  absence.  I  did 
not  wish  to  seen  to  be  involved  in  the  settlement 
of  this  problem  which  means  so  much  to  you, 
and  in  reference  to  which  you  would  naturally 
regard  me  a  partisan.  So  that  when  the  com¬ 
munication  of  Mr.  Reischauer  arrived,  under  date 
of  August  22nd,  containing  the  request  of  the 
Mission  for  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  I  said 
to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  “  I 
want  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  both  of 
deciding  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board, 
and  of  the  duty  of  presenting  the  matter  when 
the  Board  is  in  session.”  Both  these  requests 
were  acceded  to,  and  Dr.  Stanley  White,  who 
all  along  has  been  keenly  interested  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  its 
various  phases,  kindly  undertook  its  presentation 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  yesterday.  He 
made  a  clear  and  comprehensive  statement, 
indicating  the  successive  steps  in  the  Mission's 
consideration  of  the  subject,  its  correspondence 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Synod  of  the  Church, 
and  its  previous  requests  to  the  Board,  together 
with  the  Board’s  actions  on  the  same.  The 
request  of  the  Mission  was  then  presented,  as 
contained  in  its  action  of  August  22nd,  commu¬ 
nicated  by  Mr.  Reischauer,  Secretary  of  the 
Mission,  and  its  significance  fully  explained. 
The  members  of  the  Board  were  very  alert,  and 
asked  a  number  of  questions.  I  adhered  to  my 
determination  to  be  silent,  and  confined  myself 
simply  to  answering  two  or  three  questions  asked 
of  me  directly.  Dr.  Fox  spoke  sympathetically 
of  the  Mission’s  position,  but  the  mind  of  the 
Board  was  very  evident  as  being  unwilling  to 
change  its  previous  attitude ,t  which  it  regarded 
as  the  right  and  proper  one.  The  action  taken 
was  as  follows : — 

“  A  communication  was  received  from  the  East 
Japan  Mission  requesting  the  Board  so  to  modify 

*  See  General  Assembly  Report  for  1909  P.  243  by  Mr, 
Speer. 

t  [Italics  mine  I.  G.  P-] 
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its  action  of  December  21st,  1908,  as  to  authorize 
the  Mission  to  present,  unconditionally,  to  the 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  J apan,  through 
its  Special  Committee,  a  plan  of  affiliation  as 
having  the  sanction  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
voted  to  reply,  expressing  regret  that  there  had 
been  any  misunderstanding  of  its  action  of  De¬ 
cember  21st,  1908,  tending  to  obscure  in  the 
minds  of  the  Mission  the  real  position  of  the 
Board  with  reference  to  this  whole  question  of 
relations  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 
The  Board  has  accepted  the  principle  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  not  affiliation,  as  the  proper  policy  for 
oar  Missions  to  adopt  in  their  work  in  Japan* 
To  this  the  Board  stands  committed  irrevocably, 
as  long  as  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  desires 
that  policy,  or  until  a  full  and  fair  trial  shall 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  such  a  policy  is 
unworkable.  The  request  of  the  Mission  is 
therefore  declined,  and  the  Mission  once  more 
urged  to  proceed  immediately  with  negotiations 
for  co-operation  ” 

While  1  knoio  this  action  will  not  please  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Mission*  I  must 
say  frankly  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  unani¬ 
mity  and  positiveness  of  the  vote  of  the  Board 
on  the  resolution  above  reported,  and  I  felt  that 
I  should  not  like  to  undertake  the  task  of  trying 
to  persuade  that  body  to  adopt  a  different  policy 
on  this  questions.  I  must  not  omit  to  state,  also, 
that  the  action  taken  was  in  line  with  the  ad¬ 
vices  received  from  Secretary  Brown  by  cable* 

The  position  of  the  Board,  as  I  have  learned 
it  since  coming  here,  is  that  it  approves  of  the 
policy  of  co-operation  theoretically,  and  is  very 
eager  to  give  it  a  fair  trial .  It  is  much  concerned 
lest  the  delay  of  the  Mission  to  comply  with  the 
Board’s  wishes  may  not  only  seriously  interfere 
with  a  satisfactory  test,  but  also  may  jeopardize 
cordial  relations  with  the  Church  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

The  Board  does  not  wish  to  assume  an  attitude 
that  would  bear  the  slightest  semblance  to  coer¬ 
cion,  but  would  appeal  to  the  sense  of  loyalty  of 
the  Mission,  which  it  knows  to  exist,  to  *  carry 
out  the  policy  to  which  the  Board  stands  com¬ 
mitted,  both  by  its  communications  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  by  its  previous  actions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  this  I  write,  not  of  myself,  but  am 
simply  transcribing  what  I  have  observed  in  my 
surroundings  here  and  know  to  be  the  real  mind 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  and  the  Board. 

Again  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry  that  Mr.  Speer  is  not  here  to  write  this 
letter.  I  do  it  with  great  diffidence  and  with  the 
hope  that  you  will  try  to  believe  that  I  have 


been  faithful  to  the  Mission  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  in  this  matter. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  letters  received  from  Miss  Halsey. 
August  10th,  enclosing  “  Glimpses  of  an  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Trip ;  ”  from  Mr.  MacNair,  date  not 
given,  but  about  August  10th  ;  and  from  Dr. 
Imbrie  dated  August  21st. 

With  regards  to  all  the  members  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  I  remain 

Very  cordially  yours, 

George  W.  Fulton, 

Acting  Secretary. 

P.S. — The  following  cablegram  has  just  been 
sent : 

“  Reischauer,  Tokyo, 

Caespitous  strong  action  insisting  co-operation,” 
which  means  that  the  Board  cannot  consent  to 
the  request  of  the  Mission,  and  that  it  has  taken 
action  strongly  insisting  upon  the  policy  of  co¬ 
operation. 

*  *  # 

The  vote  on  the  question  of  presenting  Co¬ 
operation  by  Definition  Plans  to  the  Dendo 
Kyoku  (Japanese  Board  of  Missions)  standing 
12  in  favour,  with  6  Nays  and  5  not  voting, 
though  opposed, — -the  Secretary  presented  the 
plans  to  the  Dendo  Kyoku  Oct.  23rd.  The 
Dendo  Kyoku  promptly  approved  with  the 
proviso  that  one  of  its  representatives  should  act 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint-Committee  of  admini¬ 
stration. 

When  the  Mission  met  again,  Dec.  7th,  and 
the  Secretary  had  recorded  the  vote  as  above,  he 
also  reported  the  following  explanatory  notes  and 
remonstrances,  to  be  placed  on  record  with  the 
votes : 

(1)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacNair  and  Miss  West 
“  ask  to  have  it  stated  in  the  Minutes  that  they 
“  refrained  from  voting  against  the  plan  of  Co- 
“  operation  by  Definition,  because  of  the  decision 
“  of  the  Board  as  expressed  in  the  cable  message 
“  of  Sept.  23rd  ;  but  that  they  were  still  con- 
“  vinced  of  the  unwisdom  of  the  plan,  and  of  its 
“  impracticability  a3  a  means  of  advancing  the 
“  best  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

(2)  Dr.  Thompson  :  “  I  object  to  the  action  of 
“  the  Board  and  of  the  Secretaries  in  charge, 
“  because  it  is  contrary  to  Art.  38  of  the  Manual, 
“sent  by  the  Board  for  our  direction,  and  to  the 
“  advice  of  the  General  Assembly  contained 
“  therein.  The  article  mentioned  reads  as 
“  follows  :  (See  Manual  Art.  38)  P.  72. 


[*  Italics  mine  I.G.P.] 
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The  action  of  the  Board  is  also  contrary  to 
“  Art.  40  of  the  Manual  which  says  :  “  The 

“  Mission  has  the  general  care  and  supervision  of 
“  all  work  within  its  limits.  All  questions  of 
“policy,  method ,  and  expenditure  are  subject  to 
“  its  judgment.” 

I  object  to  the  Synod’s  Definition  of  a  Co- 
“  operating  Mission,  because  I  regard  it  as  an 
“  extra-constitutional  instrument  of  coercion  and 
“  fruitful  mother  of  discord  and  misunderstand- 
“  ing : — a  Definition  which  takes  the  general  care 
“  of  Evangelistic  work  from  the  Presbyteries 
“  where  it  belongs  and  places  it  all  in  the  power 
“  of  the  Dendo  Kyoku,  or  Board  of  Missions,  by 
“  vesting  that  body  with  the  full  equivalent  of 
“  veto  power. 

I  object  to  the  policy  which  the  Board  enjoins 
“  because  with  many  others  here,  I  believe  it  will 
“  be  highly  injurious  to  the  true  development 
“  and  growth  of  the  Japanese  Church.” 

David  Thompson. 

(3)  Mrs.  McOaulay  :  “  I  should  like  my  vote 
“  sent  to  the  Board  in  New  York,  recorded  on 
“  the  Minutes,  and  also  sent  to  the  Dendo  Kyoku 
“  with  the  plans  of  Co-operation,  as  I  want  the 
“  Dendo  Kyoku  particularly  to  know  that  I  do 
“  not  agree  to  Co-operation  according  to  De- 
“  finition.” 

J.  C.  McCatilay. 

(4)  Mr.  Pierson  :  “  I  ask  to  have  the  follow- 

“  ing  entered  on  the  minutes  and  sent  to  the 
“  Board  with  the  protests  from  other  members 
“  of  the  Mission  : — 

“  I  agree  with  Dr.  Thompson’s  protests.  I 
“  object  to  the  Definition  as  extreme  to  the  point 
“  of  arbitrariness,  as  irreconcilably  inconsistent 
“  with  itself  and  dangerous  to  the  Church. 

“  As  the  proposed  joint  committee  plans  are 
“  founded  and  operated  on  the  Definition,  I  could 
“no  more. serve  on  a  joint  committee  without 
“  consenting  to  the  Definition  than  I  could  be  a 
“  member  of  a  church  without  consenting  to  its 
“  Confession  of  Faith.  To  be  made  to  serve  on 
“  such  a  committee  would  be  to  be  made  to 
“  assent  to  the  Definition. 

“  Under  Definition  Co-operation  I  must  decline 
“  to  serve  on  joint  committee,  and  must  hand 


“  over  my  four  men  and  stations  to  the  Mission, 

“  working  on  and  begin  other  lines. 

“  I  concede  that  the  Board  has  the  right  to 
“  change  its  Manual  (within  limits  ;  for  the 
“  Manual  is  a  contract  and  contracting  mission- 
“  aries,  I  believe,  have  a  right  to  “  a  voice  ”  in  any 
“  essential  changes)  but  the  Board  has  manifestly 
“  acted  contrary  to  the  Manual  as  it  stands.” 

Geo.  P.  Pierson. 

*  *  * 

When  this  now  famous  Definition  was  first 
propounded,  its  vague  and  ambiguous  language 
reminded  one  of  its  opposers  of  the  Irishman’s 
explanation  of  an  “  amphibilious  ”  animal — 
“  one  that  dies  on  land  and  can't  live  in  the 
water.” 

But  this  is  Quintilian  clearness  to  the  Preamble 
introducing  the  new  Definition  Plan  :  viz  : 

“  While  recognizing  the  right  of  the  Church  of 
“  Christ  in  Japan  to  the  general  control  of  all 
“  evangelistic  work  (done  by  the  Mission  as  a  Mis- 
“  sion)  within  the  Church  or  in  connection  with 
“  it  ”  ;  as  appears  in  the  plans  presented,  the 
“  Mission  does  not  understand  the  acceptance  of 
“  the  Definition  of  a  Co-operating  Mission  as 
“  disclaiming  its  right  to  an  equal  share  in  the 
“  general  control  of  such  work  as  is  done  “  by 
“  the  Mission  as  a  Mission.” 

This,  together  with  its  3  “  article,  vesting  the 
Missionary  members  only  of  the  Joint  Committee 
with  the  “  executive  responsibilities  of  the  work  ” 
moves  Mr.  Pierson  to  say,  when  asked  for  his 
opinion  of  the  Plan  by  the  Mission  : — 

“  The  whole  situation  seems  to  me  some- 
“  thing  like  this :  There  was  once  a  horse 
“that  could,  should,  and  did  go.  Said 
“  driver  D.  K. :  ‘I  claim  the  right  to  the 
“  general  control  of  this  horse’s  movements  ! 
“  Said  driver  M  :  ‘I  cordially  consent  to  your 
“  right  to  such  control,  reserving  to  myself  how- 
“  ever  the  right  to  control  his  hindlegs  only.  I 
“  cheerfully  allow  you  to  manage  the  other  two 
“  legs,  provided  you  concede  to  me  executive 
“  responsibility  over  the  whole  quadrupedal 
“  system.” 


The  End. 
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1. 


For  the  sake  of  perfect  clearness,  this  “  Com¬ 
munication  ”  from  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan  is  here  appended  It  will  be 
observed  that  it  contains  no  mention  whatever  of 
the  principle  of  the  Imbrie  Definition,  viz.  the 
Church’s  right  to  control  mission  work. 


SYNOD’S  COMMUNICATION  TO  BOARDS  IN 
THE  U.S.  OF  AMERICA. 

Tokyo,  Febuary  26th,  1906. 

To  the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches. 

Bear  Brethren : 

We  send  you  the  accompanying  communica¬ 
tion  by  the  direction  of  the  Synod  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan  ;  and  to  the  communication 
we  add  a  few  words  of  explanation,  though  only 
on  our  own  authority 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  the 
Church  was  first  founded,  and  already  it  has  a 
history  that  may  rightly  be  described  as  eventful. 
Among  its  ministers  and  private  members  there 
are  many  who  are  well  deserving'of  respect.  It 
extends  from  one  end  of  Japan  to  the  other,  and 
carries  on  its  work  through  a  Synod,  presbyteries, 
and  congregations.  It  has  a  Board  of  Missions 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  evangelization 
and  the  establishment  of  churches.  Therefore  it 
seems  to  it  reasonable  to  claim  that  it  has  a  right 
to  a  voice  in  all  work  carried  on  within  its 
organization  or  closely  connected  with  it.  That 
is  the  principle  for  which  the  Synod  stands  ;  and 
for  which  it  believes  that  Churches  in  other  lands, 
under  like  circumstances,  would  stand. 

The  question  of  co-operation  has  agitated  the 
Church  and  the  missions  from  time  to  time  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  ;  and  there  are  those  who 
think  the  agitation  uncalled  for,  since  co-operation 
is  already  a  matter  or  fact.  Whether  it  is  matter 
of  fact  or  not  depends  upon  the  sense  in  which 
the.  word  co-operation  is  used.  The  fact  that  the 
missions  employ  evangelists,  aid  in  the  support  of 
pastors,  establish  and  maintain  preaching  places, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  also  in  fact  practically 
retain  such  matters  solely  within  their  own  con¬ 
trol,  does  not  in  itself  constitute  co-operation  ;  if 


by  co-operation  is  meant  a  co-working  which  re¬ 
cognizes  the  principle  for  which  the  Synod  stands. 
Even  though  the  work  done  extends  the  Church, 
the  system  as  a  system  is  that  of  an  imperium  in 
imperio. 

The  co-operation  which  the  Church  seeks  is  a 
co-operation  of  the  mission  as  missions  with  the 
Church  as  a  Church.  The  missions  and  the 
Church,  acting  as  independent  organizations, 
shold  make  clear  and  definite  arrangements  with 
each  other  under  the  principle  set  forth  ;  and  the 
work  of  the  missions  as  missions  carried  on  within 
or  in  close  connection  with  the  organization  of  the 
Church  should  be  controlled  by  such  arragements. 
Co-operation  should  find  a  partial  analogy  in  the 
alliance  between  England  and  Japan  ;  not  in  the 
relations  between  Japan  and  Korea. 

The  original  of  the  communication  is  of  course 
in  Japanese  ;  and  it  was  prepared  primarily  for 
circulation  in  Japan.  In  a  few  instances  there¬ 
fore  brief  additions  have  been  made,  supplying 
information  for  the  sake  of  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  on  your  part.  The  translation  is  free  rather 
than  verbally  literal ;  but  the  aid  ldndhj  rendered 
by  Dr.  Ibuka  is  an  assurance  that  it  conveys  the 
thought  of  the  original. 

The  Chuch  of  Christ  in  Japan  owes  much  to 
the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reform¬ 
ed  Churches.  Some  of  them  will  be  remembered 
as  among  its  founders  and  early  guides ;  and  to 
the  Churches  from  which  they  come,  and  the 
Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  which  they  represent, 
it  will  always  be  a  debtor.  The  future — the 
wonderful  future  which  now  perhaps  lies  before 
it — may  bring  many  changes  But  no  changes 
of  the  future  can  change  the  past ;  and  the  past 
with  your  sympathy  and  kindness  is  a  pledge  for 
the  future. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Nagai  may  be  addressed  at  No. 
23,  Sugacho,  Asakusa,  Tokyo. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Y.  Ishida. 

K.  Kiyama. 

N.  Nagai. 

A  Communication  on  the  Subject  of 
Co-operation. 

The  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan, 
at  its  nineteenth  meeting  held  in  the  City  of 
Tokyo  in  October  1905,  feeling  the  need  of  a 
clear  understanding  regarding  co-operation  bet¬ 
ween  the  Church  and  tjie  several  missions  related 
to  it,  adopted  the  following  resolution  : — 

1.  The  Synod,  in  the  year  1897,  clearly  re¬ 
cognized  the  fact  that  no  co-operation  in  the  pro¬ 
per  sense  of  the  word  existed  between  the 
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missions  and  the  Church  of  Christ  iu  Japan. 
Since  that  time  no  change  has  taken  place  ;  nor 
is  there  any  prospect  of  such  a  change 

2.  A  committee  of  three  shall  therefore  be 
appointed  to  prepare  a  clear  historical  account  of 
the  matter,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Moderator  and  sent  to  all  the  churches  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  and  also  to  the  several 
missions  and  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  related 
to  it. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  following 
statement  is  now  presented  : — 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan  shows  that  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  it  was  it  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  com¬ 
plete  ecclesiastical  independence  of  the  Chuches 
in  foreign  lands.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  from 
the  first  the  recipient  of  many  favors  from  the 
missions.  Of  especial  value  has  been  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  many  missionaries  of  deep  learning  and 
high  character ;  and  directly  or  indirectly  the 
Church  has  been,  in  no  small  measure,  indebted 
for  its  growth  and  development  to  their  leader¬ 
ship. 

But  as  a  natural  result  of  this  growth,  the 
Church  has  come  to  a  clearer  and  clearer  self- 
consciousness  of  itself  as  a  Church  ;  and  also 
because  of  characteristics  which  are  national  it 
has  often  found  itself  in  opposition  to  missionaries, 
not  only  as  to  ideas  but  also  in  regard  to  methods 
for  the  carrying  on  of  evangelistic  work.  The 
presence  of  missionaries  of  experience  has  pre¬ 
served  harmony  between  the  Church  and  the 
mission  ;  but  the  large  increase,  in  the  number  of 
missionaries  from  year  to  year  has  made  the 
relations  between  the  bodies  different  from  what 
they  were  in  the  earlier  days.  And  yet  the 
Church  is  still  weak,  and  unequal  alone  to  the 
great  burden  of  the  evangelization  of  the  nation. 
There  is  moreover  an  earnest  desire  on  the  one 
hand  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  waste  in 
mission  operations,  and  on  the  other  to  utilize  the 
forces  of  the  missions  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  work  of  the  Church.  The  question 
of  co-operation  has  its  origin  in  all  these  facts. 

For  a  number  of  years  (from  1886  to  1894) 
there  ivas  co-opera. tion  between  the  Church  and 
the  missions.  The  Synod  elected  a  Board  of 
Missions  composed  in  equal  numbers  of  mission¬ 
aries  and  Japanese  minister  or  elders  ;  and  each 
presbytery  elected  a  Committee  chosen  on  the 
same  principle.  This  Board  in  now  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  old  Board.  For  reasons  which 
are  familiar,  gradually  there  came  to  be  a  con¬ 
viction  that  a  change  in  that  particular  method 
of  co-operation  was  desirable  ;  and  in  1892  the 
Synod  proposed  that  the  Board  be  recorganized. 
It  was  in  connection  with  this  proposition  to  re- 


O)  ganize  the  old  Board  that  the  question  of  co¬ 
operation  first  appeared  as  a  question  * 

The  distinguishing  feature  in  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Board  is  found  in  the 
following  clause,  “  The  Board  shall  be  organized 
by  the  Synod,  and  shall  be  composed  of  three 
Japanese  and  three  foreign  members.”  On  the 
motion  of  Dr  Knox,  who  was  then  in  Japan,  the 
foreign  members  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Synod 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Japanese.  The  scope 
of  the  new  Board  did  not  embrace  the  entire 
work  of  the  missions,  but  only  a  small  section  in 
which  co-operative  evangelistic  work  was  to  be 
undertaken.  The  first  members  of  the  Board 
were  to  be  Messrs  Ibuka,  Uemura,  Oshikawa, 
and  Drs.  Knox,  Verbeck  and  Imbrie. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  two  years  later 
(1894),  the  Chairman  Dr.  Ibuka  presented  the 
following  report : — 

Your  committee  has  communicated  with  the 
several  missions  with  which  the  Church  has  been 
co-operating  in  evangelistic  work  under  the  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  (old)  Board  of  Missions,  requesting 
them  to  continue  co-operation  undei  the  new  plan 
proposed  by  the  Synod.  But  only  one  mission, 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  expressed  unquali¬ 
fied  approval  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Board 
and  readiness  to  co-operate  in  it.  The  others 
either  attached  various  conditions,  offered  tem¬ 
porary  support  for  three  or  four  months,  or 
absolutely  refused  approval. 

When  the  Synod  proposed  to  reorganize  the 


*  The  following  more  detailed  account  of  the  old  Board 
appears  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  General 
Conference  of  Missionaries  in  Japan,  held  in  Tokyo  in 
1900. 

The  period  beginning  in  1886  may  be  described  as  that  of 
financial  co-operation  and  joint  control.  The  Synod  elected 
a  Board  composed  in  equal  numbers  of  missionaries  and 
Japanese  ministers  or  elders;  and  each  presbytery  elected  a 
Committee  chosen  on  the  same  principle.  The  powers  of 
the  Board  were  virtually  limited  to  the  collection  of  funds, 
and  their  distribution  among  the  several  Presbyterial  Com¬ 
mittees.  The  actual  direction  of  affairs  was  given  to  the 
Committees.  On  this  basis  it  was  agreed  that  for  every  one 
yen  contributed  by  the  Church,  the  Council  of  Missions 
would  contribute  three.  Into  this  plan  both  the  missions 
and  the  Church  contributed  funds  and  work  was  done.  In 
some  cases  much  of  the  evangelistic  work  that  properly 
belonged  to  missions  was  really,  though  not  in  name,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Presbyterial  Committees.  But  in 
process  of  time  interest  and  jconfidence  in  the  plan  began  to 
wane.  The  chief  argument  against  it,  pressed  with  increas¬ 
ing  urgency  by  the  Japanese,  was  that  it  was  not  effective; 
and  the  plan  advocated  by  them  instead  was  a  Board 
appointed  by  the  Synod,  which  should  carry  on  the 
work  directly  and  without  the  intervention  of  Presbyterial 
Committees.  Among  the  missionaries,  some  favored  the 
abolition  of  the  Board  as  an  unnecessary  piece  of  machinery 
but  with  a  continuance  of  co-operation  in  Presbyterial 
Committees.  The  plan  advocated  by  the  Japanese  was 
objected  to  as  characterized  by  an  undue  centralization  of 
power.  This  fundamental  difference  regarding  policy  led 
at  last  on  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  just  described,  and 
to  the  adoption  of  the  one  now  in  operation. 


Board,  it  was  with  the  expectation  that  the 
missions  connected  with  the  Church  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  co-operate.  But  as  now  stated  the  great 
majority  of  them  decline  to  do  so.  For  this 
reason  we  regret  to  state  that  the  plan  proposed 
has  proved  to  be  impracticable. 

Notwithstanding  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  missions,  the  Synod  did  not  give  up 
the  desire  for  co-operation.  During  the  war 
with  China  urgent  need  of  evangelistic  work  was 
keenly  felt,  and  the  Synod  resolved  upon  a  great 
special  work  throughout  the  country  and  re¬ 
quested  the  mission  to  co-operate.  But  again, 
greatly  to  its  regret,  their  concurrence  could  not 
be  secured  ;  and  a  peculiar  opportunity  for  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  lost 

But  the  Synod  could  not  abandon  earnest 
effert  to  accomplish  the  work  to  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  is  called  of  God  ;  and 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  Board  of  Missions 
independent  of  the  missions.  But  still  desiring 
to  secure  co-operation,  before  discussing  the 
proposal  a  committee  was  appointed  to  present 
the  matter  to  the  Council  of  Missions.  The 
Council  however  did  not  approve  of  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Board  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  proposed  ;  on  the  ground  that  the 
presbyteries  should  carry  on  evangelistic  work 
themselves  and  that  co-operation  should  be 
between  the  presbyteries  and  the  missions.  The 
Synod  therefore  expecting  co-operative  evange¬ 
listic  work  to  be  established  between  the  missions 
and  the  presbyteries,  organized  a  synodical 
Board  entirely  independent  of  the  missions, 
with  the  object  of  carrying  on  evangelistic  work 
in  places  where  the  presbyteries  had  no  work. 
This  was  the  first  really  independent  Board  of 
Missions,  not  only  in  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan  but  also  in  all  Japan. 

Co-operation  was  thus  transferred  to  the 
presbyteries.  But  the  Synod,  fearing  that  with¬ 
out  synodical  oversight  there  would  be  no 
co-operation  on  sound  principles,  adopted  the 
following  resolution  : — 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  for  the 
new  Board  of  Missions,  trie  several  presbyteries 
may  themselves  carry  on  evangelistic  work 
within  their  own  bounds  ;  but  the  regulations  of 
the  Presbyterial  Evangelistic  Committees  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Synod,  and  must  receive  its 
approval.  And  where  evangelistic  work  is 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  a  mission,  the 
agreement  with  the  mission  must  be  presented 
to  the  Synod  for  approval. 

2.  Each  presbytery  shall  report  at  every 
meeting  of  the  Synod  all  important  business 
transacted  during  the  year,  the  condition  of  its 


evangelistic  work  and  the  state  of  its  fin¬ 
ances.”* 

The  Synod,  after  thus  making  careful  pre¬ 
paration,  and  after  waiting  for  three  years  for 
the  development  of  presbyterial  co-operation  on 
sound  principles,  at  its  meeting  in  1897  received 
the  following  report  from  a  committee  (Messrs. 
Uemura,  Oshikawa,  Hattori,  Aoyama,  Tada  and 
Kumano)  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter 


*  Following  is  the  account  of  this  part  of  the  history 
which  appears  in  the  printed  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Missions  held  in  Tokyo  in  July  1894. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Oshikawa,  Ishiwara  and  Kitayama 
appeared  as  a  committee  of  the  Synod  to  explain  a  proposed 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  (old)  Board  of  Missions. 
After  the  explanation  had  been  heard  and  the  committee 
had  retired,  there  followed  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
plan  presented.  Dr.  Stout  then  offered  the  following  as  a 
substitute  for  the  plan  of  the  committee  of  the  Synod  : — 

Whereas  the  plan  for  joint  evangelistic  work,  viz.  the 
(old)  Board  of  Missions,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
unsatisfactory ;  and  whereas  the  plan  presented  by  the 
committee  of  the  Synod  contains  features  which  would 
probably  make  it  impracticable;  and  whereas,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  evangelistic  work  within  the  bounds 
of  the  presbyteries  can  best  be  conducted  by  those  on  the 
immediate  field  ;  and  whereas  some  of  the  presbyteries 
favor  a  substitution  of  Presbyterial  Committee  in  place  of 
the  Board  of  Missions;  and  whereas  only  two  presbyteries 
would  be  financially  affected  ;  and  whereas  we  believe  that 
these  deficits  would  be  more  than  made  up  by  increased 
contributions  growing  out  of  increased  interest,  therefore — 

Resolved  that  the  Council  recommend  that  all  plans  for 
joint  evangelistic  work  be  left  to  the  several  presbyteries  in 
connection  with  the  missions  co-operating  therewith ;  but, 
in  order  to  connect  the  work  with  the  Synod,  that  each 
presbytery  be  required  do  report  the  work  of  its  Evange¬ 
listic  Committee  to  the  Synod. 

Dr.  Stout  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Price  and  Alexander 
were  then  appointed  to  report  this  action  of  the  Council  to 
the  committee  of  the  Synod,  and  to  confer  with  it  upon 
the  whole  subject. 

The  Council  having  met  at  the  appointed  time,  the 
Committee  on  the  Board  of  Missions  reported  presenting 
another  plan  of  reorganization  proposed  by  a  committee  of 
the  Synod  (Messrs.  Oshikawa,  Ibuka  and  Ogimi). 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  then  offered  the  following  resolution 
which  was  adopted,  to  wit:  That  we  reaffirm  our  pre 
ference  for  the  presbyterial  plan ;  but  while  approving 
this,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Synod  form  an 
independent  Board  of  Missions. 

The  committee  was  instructed  to  report  this  action  to  the 
committee  of  the  Synod. 

To  this  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Council,  the 
following  report  from  the  minutes  of  the  Synod  which 
met  in  Tokyo  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
should  be  added. 

Your  committee  (Messrs.  Oshikawa,  Ibuka  and  Ogimi. 
See  above)  inquired  of  the  committee  of  the  Council 
whether  there  were  any  unsatisfactory  poiuts  in  the  rules 
of  the  (old)  Board  of  Missions.  The  reply  was  that  there 
were  no  particular  points  which  were  unsatisfactory ;  but 
that  the  results  of  the  wDrk  were  unsatisfactory;  and 
further  that  the  Church  was  lukewarm  towards  the  Board 
— a  feeling  in  which  the  committee  of  the  Council  itself 
shared.  That  the  Council  approved  of  the  plan  of  each 
presbytery  organizing  a  Board  of  Missions  and  carrying  on 
work  separately  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  that  the  Council 
would  be  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  Synod  organize  a 

Board  of  its  own . Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  position  of 

the  Council,  your  committee  after  careful  consideration  has 
framed  a  new  plan  for  the  Board  which  it  now  has  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  the  Synod. 
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of  mission  co-operation  within  the  several  pres¬ 
byteries  : — 

Your  committee,  having  inquired  into  the 
matter  of  co-operation  as  reported  by  the 
presbyteries,  has  not  found  a  single  case  of 
co-operation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
It  therefore  presents  the  following  for  adoption  : 
A  co-operating  mission  is  one  which  carries  on 
its  work  within  the  bounds  of  a  presbytery  of 
the  Church  ;  and  which  plans  and  conducts  all 
its  evangelistic  work  through  a  committee  of 
equal  numbers  (i  e.  of  missionaries  and  Japanese 
ministers  or  elders)  appointed  by  the  presbytery. t 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Synod  ; 
and  a  committee  of  seven  (Messrs.  Oshikawa, 
Uemura,  Hattori,  Ishiwara,  Kumano,  Hosokawa 
and  Hoshino)  was  appointed  for  further  friendly 
conference  with  the  missions.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Synod,  (1898)  the  committee 
through  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Oshikawa,  presented 
the  following  report : — 

Your  committee,  in  February  of  this  year, 
met  a  joint-committee  of  the  missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  (Northern  and  Southern),  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  Reformed  (Dutch),  Reformed 
(German),  and  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Churches.  This  committee  reported  that  while 
the  missions  did  not  reject  co-operation,  they 
desired  to  co-operate  in  accordance  with  tbeir 
own  views ;  and  that  thay  firmly  declined 
to  co-operate  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  defined 
by  the  Synod. 

Your  committee  finding  it  impossible  to  press 
the  matter  any  further  ;  and  regarding  this  as  a 
final  conference,  has  had  no  other  meeting. 
Unhappily  it  was  unable  to  accomplish  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Synod.  It  has  considered 
plans  for  the  future,  but  has  none  to  propose  ;  as 
under  the  circumstances  it  fears  that  the  any 


t  As  bearing  on  the  subject  the  following  is  quoted 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  for  1896. 

Dr.  YVyckoff  presented  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  last  year  to  lay  before  the  Synod  the  letter  of 
the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  in  the  United  States 
concerning  self-support.  The  report  was  accepted  and  the 
reply  of  the  Synod  was  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the 
minutes.  The  reply  (omitting  the  opening  and  closing 
sentences)  is  as  follows : — 

It  is  a  cause  of  regret  to  us  as  well  as  to  you  that  there 
are  churches  in  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  which  have 
not  reached  the  point  of  self-support;  but  since  it  is  a 
matter  which  the  Synod  has  for  years  past  urged  on  the 
churches  we  do  not  think  it  neccessary  to  specially  present 
the  matter  at  this  time.  Of  course  we  thoroughly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  spirit  of  what  you  have  said  ;  and  furthermore 
we  will  endeavor  more  and  more  to  have  the  reality  of 
self-support  extend  to  every  church.  In  reference  to  this 
we  could  wish  that  each  mission  in  extending  help  to 
churches,  might  do  so  after  consultation  with  the  presby¬ 
tery  in  regard  to  the  means  and  amount  of  help  to  be  given. 
Since  we  regard  this  as  a  most  important  matter  in  securing 
the  aim  of  self-support,  we  beg  to  urge  it  upon  your 
attention. 


plan  proposed  may  invite  a  conflict  between  the 
Church  and  the  missions.  On  the  other  hand, 
believing  the  position  of  the  Synod  to  be  right 
and  proper,  it  can  not  ask  that  it  be  reconsidered. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  no  other  course 
is  open  but  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  co-operating  missions.  In  view  of  the  past  it 
is  eminently  fitting  that  the  most  cordial  inter¬ 
course  in  brotherly  love  be  maintained  ;  but  there 
are  no  longer  any  formally  co-operating  missions. 
Your  committee  therefore  deems  it  important 
that  a  clear  formal  distinction  be  made  between 
the  work  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
and  that  of  the  missions. 

The  action  of  the  Council  of  Missions  at 
Karuizawa  was  reported  to  the  Synod  by  Dr. 
Oltmans  as  follows -That  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  Synod  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  ;  that  the  co-operation  hitherto  ma¬ 
intained  was  regarded  as  real  co-operation  ;  and 
that  co-operation  under  the  definition  of  the 
Synod  was  not  possible. 

After  mature  deliberation  the  following  re¬ 
solutions  were  adopted  by  the  Synod  : — 

1.  That  the  Synod  expresses  its  thanks  to  its 
Committee  on  Co-operation  and  directs  the 
Stated  Clerk  to  publish  its  report  in  the  minutes. 

2.  That  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  the 
Synod  and  the  Council  of  Missions  differ  in 
opinion  regarding  the  wisest  method  of  co¬ 
operation,  further  conference  on  the  subject  be 
postponed  for  the  present. 

3.  That  although  unhappily  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  reach  an  agreement  regarding  the 
method  of  co-operation,  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan  recognizes  its  great  obligations  to  the 
missions,  and  holds  that  the  relations  between  it 
and  them  should  be  those  of  cordial  friendship 
and  mutual  helpfulness. 

4.  That  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  send  to 
the  Secretary  of  each  mission  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions. 

As  opposed  to  the  unyielding  attitude  of  the 
missions  the  action  of  the  Synod  may  be  open  to 
the  charge  of  weakness.  But  the  Synod  was 
patient ;  and  not  only  endeavored  to  avoid 
breaking  the  friendship  of  many  years,  but  also 
left  open  the  door  for  conference  and  reconsidera¬ 
tion.* 


*  Following  is  the  account  of  this  part  of  the  history 
which  appears  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Council  for 
1897,  1898,  and  1900. 

1.  Action  of  the  council  on  co-operation  in  1807. 

A  committee  of  three  having  been  appointed  to  review 
the  recent  action  of  the  Synod  in  reference  to  co-operation 
and  to  report  with  recommendations  during  this  meeting 
of  the  Council,  the  committee  brought  in  both  a  majority 
and  a  minority  report ;  and  after  much  discussion  the 
following  action  was  taken  : — 
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For  seven  or  eight  years  longer  the  relations 
between  the  Church  and  the  missions  remained 
unchanged  ;  and  during  the  present  year  (1905), 

Whereas  the  Synod  at  its  late  session  in  Tokyo  adopted 
a  minute  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  co-operation  between 
the  presbysteries  and  the  missions,  stating  what  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Synod  constitutes  true  co-operation,  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  seven  to  confer  with  a  similar 
committee  from  the  Co-operating  Missions  on  the  subject, 
be  it  Resolved  that  in  view  of  individual  and  widely 
differing  responsibilities,  co-operation  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Council,  best  carried  out  where  the  Japanese  Church 
organization,  in  its  sessions,  presbyteries  and  Synod,  directs 
all  ecclesiastical  matters,  availing  itself  of  the  counsels  and 
assistance  of  the  missions  or  missionaries  as  occasion  arises; 
while  the  missions  direct  their  own  educational,  evangelistic 
and  other  missionary  operations,  availing  themselves  like¬ 
wise,  of  whatever  counsel  and  assists  'e  they  may  be  able 
to  obtain  from  their  brethren  it  the  Japanese  Church ;  and 
that  under  these  circumstances,  it  does  not  seem  best 
to  enter  into  co-operation  as  defined  by  the  Synod  ;  but  to 
recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  of  one  from  each 
mission  to  confer  with  the  committee  of  the  Synod  in  a 
spirit  of  fraternal  govd  will,  for  the  purpose  of  communicat¬ 
ing  the  opinion  of  the  Council  and  endeavoring  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  on  the  subject  of  co-operation. 

2.  Action  of  the  Council  on  co-operation,  in  1898 ;  i.e. 
after  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Council  to  confer  with  the 
Committee  on  Co-operation  appointed  by  the  Synod,  gave  a 
verbal  account  of  the  conference,  and  also  of  the  discussion 
of  the  matter  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Synod.  The 
committee  also  presented  the  action  of  the  Synod,  which 
was  of  follows  : — 

Resolved  That  the  Synod  expresses  its  thanks  to  its 
Committee  on  Co-operation,  and  directs  the  Stated  Clerk 
to  publish  its  report  in  the  minutes- 

That  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  the  Synod  and  the 
Council  of  Missions  differ  in  opinion  regarding  the  wisest 
method  of  co-operation,  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
be  postponed  for  the  present. 

That  although  unhappily  it  has  not  been  possible  to  reach 
an  agreement  regarding  the  method  of  co-operation,  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  recognizes  its  great  obligations 
to  the  missions,  and  holds  that  the  relations  between  it  and 
them  should  be  those  of  cordial  friendship  and  mutual 
helpfulness. 

That  the  Stated  Clerk  send  to  the  Secretary  of  each 
mission  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

The  report  of  the  committee  having  been  heard,  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  matter.  The  commi  tee  presented  the 
following  resolutions  which  were  adopted. 

Resolved  That  the  Council  expresses  regret  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  exists  between  the  missions  and  the 
Synod  as  to  the  method  of  co-operation,  bnt  agrees  with 
the  Synod  that  further  disenssion  of  the  quession  for  the 
present  is  unadvisable. 

That  the  Council  reciprocates  the  feelings,  expressed  in 
the  third  resolution  of  the  Synod,  and  re-affirms  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  has  always  been  occupied  by  the  missions  com¬ 
posing  it,  which  is  to  cultivate  friendship  and  to  assist 
one  another. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  be  instructed  to  s*  nd 
an  English  copy  and  a  Japanese  translation  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Synod. 

Subsequently  the  following  resolutions  bearing  on  the 
subject  were  adopted  by  the  Council : — That  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  heartfelt,  faithful,  and  continual  prayer  for 
the  whole  work  committed  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan  and  the  Co-operating  Missions-  That  this  resolu¬ 
tion  be  sent  to  the  Synod  and  to  the  Fukuin  Shimpo. 

3.  Account  of  the  action  of  the  Synod  written  by  Dr. 
Alexander  and  included  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council. 


a  Dumber  of  ministers  belonging  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Tokyo  (Messrs.  Hata,  Ishiwara, 
Nagai,  Kiyama,  Arima,  Matsunaga  and  Fukuda, 

Another  report  of  great  interest  was  that  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Co-operation.  This  committee  was  appointed  by 
Synod  at  its  previous  meeting  to  confer  with  the  Missions 
Co-operating  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  with  a 
view  to  securing  co-operation  of  a  cl  ser  and  more  formal 
character  than  that  existing  at  presen-.  The  committee 
reported  that  a  conference  had  been  held  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  several  missions,  but  .without  attaining  the 
result  desired.  The  missions,  though  not  averse  to  co¬ 
operation  in  a  general  and  somewhat  vague  sense  of  the 
word,  were  nevertheless  unwilling  to  co-operate  upon  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  Synod.  The  committee  regarded 
this  as  unfortunate  and  had  used  every  means  in  its  power 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  matter,  but  in 
vain.  It  was  therefore  with  regret  that  it  was  constrained 
to  report  that  the  Co-operating  Missions  are  unwilling  to 
co-operate,  in  any  r formal  or  official  sense  of  the  tvrra. 
At  the  same  time,  the  committee  did  not  forget  the  great 
work  done  by  the  missions  in  the  past,  and  recognized  the 
the  work  still  being  carried  on  by  them.  It  also  recog¬ 
nized  the  value  of  co-operation  of  this  informal  and  moral 
kind.  In  conclusion  there  seemed  at  present  no  course 
open  to  the  Synod  bnt  for  it  and  the  missions  to  go  on  very 
much  as  at  present,  each  party  working  on  its  own  lines. 
The  committee  suggested  however  that  hereafter,  as  a 
matter  of  information,  the  statistical  tables  indicate  in 
some  way  what  work  is  done  by  the  Synod  and  what  by 
the  missions. 

A  prolonged  discussion  followed  the  presentation  of  this 
report.  A  large  majority  of  the  Synod  was  in  favor  of 
6imply  accepting  it  and  allowing  the  matter  to  rest.  The 
minority  however  strenously  insisted  that  the  question  was 
one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  negotiate  further  with  the  missions, 
and  if  possible  to  secure  co-operation  of  a  more  definite 
kind  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Synod. 
Finally  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  a  com- 
mtitee  with  instructions  to  consider  the  subject  carefully 
and  recommend  what  action  should  be  taken.  At  a  later 
session,  the  committee  thus  appointed  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  a  large  majority: — 

Resolved  That  the  Synod  express  its  thanks  to  its  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Co-operation  and  directs  the  Stated  Clerk  to 
publish  its  report  in  the  minutes. 

That  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  the  Synod  aud  the 
Council  of  Missions  differ  in  opinion  regarding  the  wisest 
method  of  co-operation,  further  consideration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  be  postponed  for  the  present. 

That  although  unhappily  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
reach  an  agreement  regarding  the  method  of  co-operation, 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  recognizes  its  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  missions,  and  holds  that  the  relations  between 
it  and  them  should  be  those  of  cordial  friendship  and 
mutual  helpfulness. 

That  the  Stated  Clerk  send  to  the  Secretary  of  each 
mission  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

While  these  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  vote  that 
was  nearly  unanimous  a  small  minority  was  still  urgent  for 
some  further  action.  On  two  points  in  particular  they 
pressed  for  a  decision.  In  their  view,  the  position  that 
the  co-operation  between  the  Synod  and  the  missions  is 
not  formal  or  official  necessarily  affects  the  position  of 
churches  and  preaching  places  receiving  financial  aid  from 
the  missions,  and  a  so  raises  the  question  of  the  propriety 
of  missionaries  sitting  as  Advisory  Member!  of  the  pres¬ 
byteries  and  the  Synod.  The  first  of  these  points  the 
Synod  decided  was  sufficiently  met  by  the  action  already 
taken  that  heteafter  statistical  tables  shall  indicate  which 
of  the  churches  and  preaching  places  receive  aid  from 
missions  or  other  outside  sources.  To  the  second  point 
the  Synod  answered  that  any  action  regarding  the  position 
of  Advisory  Members  would  involve  an  amendment  of  the 
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took  counsel  together  ;  and,  acting  as  individuals, 
presented  the  following  proposition  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Missions  at  its  meeting  in  Karuizawa  : — 

1.  Hereafter  the  evangelistic  work  of  the 
missions  within  the  bounds  of  a  presbytery  shall 
be  administered  by  a  joint-committee  appointed 
by  the  presbytery  and  the  mission  concerned. 

2.  The  matters  regarding  which  the  joint- 
committee  shall  act  in  consulation  are  such  as 
the  selection,  maintenance  and  discontinuance  of 
preaching  places ;  the  engagement,  discharge 
and  salaries  of  evangelists  ;  et  cetra. 

3.  The  details  of  this  plan  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  presbytery  and  mission  con¬ 
cerned. 

4.  In  order  to  maintain  the  unity  and  consult 
for  the  advancement  of  the  evangelistic  work  in 
the  several  presbyteries,  a  conference  of  all  the 
Presbyterial  Committees  shall  be  held  annually 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Synod. 

Concerning  these  seven  members  of  the  Synod 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  least  the  greater 
number  of  them  have  always  maintained  a  most 
moderate  attitude  towards  the  missions  in  regard 
to  this  question.  Their  action  in  the  matter 
therefore  makes  it  evident  that  the  call  for  co¬ 
operation  is  not  confined  solely  to  those  who  are 
more  insistent  as  to  its  necessity  ;  and  the  mode 
of  procedure  adopted  by  them  was  the  one  best 


Canons  which  could  be  effected  onlv  in  the  constitutional 
way.  A  resolution  however  was  adopted  directing  the 
presbyteries  to  see  that  the  terras  of  the  Canon  (Can.  23 : 
\  6)  are  strictly  complied  with. 

With  this  the  long  discussion  came  to  an  end.  The 
whole  subject  is  a  delicate  and  complicated  one  growing 
out  of  the  transitional  stage  through  which  the  Church  as 
a  whole  is  now  passing.  As  soon  as  it  able  to  assume  the 
entire  responsibility  financial  and  otherwise,  the  present 
difficulties  will  disappear.  Meanwhile  the  situation  calls 
for  prudence  and  forbearance  on  the  port  of  both  the 
Church  and  the  missions. 

4.  The  action  of  the  Council  in  1897  was  the  outcome  of 
a  change  in  policy  on  the  part  of  the  missious.  Prominent 
no  doubt  among  the  causes  of  that  change  were  the  disap- 
poinment,  discouragement,  and  critical  spirit  in  both  the 
Church  and  the  Council,  which  marked  the  period  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Reaction.  The  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  change  were  two :  The  cessation  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  a  call  for  an  increase  in  the  force  of  missionaries. 
A  brief  account  of  tlve  matter  is  given  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  historical  sketch  at  the  beginning  of  the 
General  Report  for  the  Year  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  for  1900. 

It  (the  period  of  the  Reaction)  was  an  era  of  councils 
and  conferences  and  committees.  Self-support  and  co¬ 
operation  were  household  words.  For  the  Co-operating 
Missions,  the  convention  held  at  Kobe  in  1893  cleared 
up  some  confusion ;  and  some  hitherto  vague  ideas  were 
crystalized  into  shape.  So  that,  though  the  chief  questions 
of  that  conference,  viz.  What  is  the  proper  policy  of  co¬ 
operation?  and,  Are  more  missionaries  needed?  were 
not  answered  then,  the  discussion  marked  a  turning  point, 
which  progressing  in  the  new  direction  found  expression  in 
1897  in  the  adoptiou  by  the  Council  of  the  resolution  regard¬ 
ing  co-operation  ;  and  in  1899,  in  a  resolution  emphasizing 
the  need  of  an  increase  of  the  missionary  force. 


suited  to  the  circumstances.  For,  much  as  the 
Synod  desired  co-operation,  it  could  hardly  as  a 
Synod  without  loss  of  self-respect  again  make 
overtures  to  the  Council  which  had  repeatedly 
refused  co-operation  and  had  for  years  remained 
prefectly  unyielding.  But  what  the  Synod 
could  not  do  they  did  ;  and  their  action  also 
afforded  the  Council  an  opportunity  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  co-operation  if  it  should  be  so 
minded. 

The  reply  of  the  Council  was  as  follows  : — 

1 .  The  missions  are  free  to  engage  in  work  in 
unevangelized  places ;  it  being  understood  of 
course  that  wherever  practicable  consulation 
shall  be  had  with  the  local  workers  and  Chris¬ 
tians. 

2.  In  the  case  of  organized  groups  of  believers, 
until  they  supply  half  of  their  total  expenses, 
their  affairs  shall  be  administered  by  themselves 
and  the  representive  of  the  supporting  mission, 
subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  oversight  of  the 
presbytery. 

3.  When  such  a  group  of  believers  supplies 
half  of  its  expenses,  its  affairs  shall  be  admini¬ 
stered  by  the  local  congregation  and  the  pres¬ 
bytery  ;  and  aid  from  the  mission  being  given 
directly  to  the  local  organization. 

This  reply  of  the  Council  not  only  rejects  the 
mode  of  co-operation  proposed  to  it,  hut  in  its 
second  section  evinces  a  willingness  to  obtain 
formal  recongnition  of  an  authority  not  hitherto 
recognized  as  possessed  by  a  mission.* 


*  Following  is  the  account  of  the  conference  between  the 
committee  of  Tokyo  ministers  and  the  Council  at  Karui¬ 
zawa  which  appears  in  the  Annual  Rcpoat  of  the  Council 
fot  1905. 

A  communication  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  was  received  from 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Arima,  Hata,  Ishiwara,  Nagai,  Matsu- 
naga,  Fukuda,  and  Kiyama.  The  communication  is  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  which  the  signers  propose  to  introduce 
in  the  Synod  at  its  coming  sessior ,  should  the  Council 
consider  it  favorably,  and  is  as  follows: — 

The  Synod  hereby  resolves  to  appoint  a  committee  to  con¬ 
sult  with  the  missions  in  regard  to  the  following  items,  in 
order  to  co-operate  in  evangelistic  work. 

1.  Hereafter,  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  missions  within 
the  bounds  of  any  presbytery  shall  be  carried  on  by  a  joint- 
committee,  appointed  by  the  presbytery  and  the  mission 
concerned. 

2.  The  matters  regarding  which  the  joint-committee  shall 
act  in  consultation,  are  such  as  the  selection,  maintenance 
and  discontinuance  of  preaching  places;  the  engagement, 
discharge  and  salaries  of  evangelists,  etcetera. 

3.  The  details  of  this  plan  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  presbytery  and  the  mission  concerned. 

4.  In  order  to  maintain  the  unity  and  consult  for  the 
advancement  of  the  evangelistic  work  in  the  different 
presbyteries,  a  conference  of  all  the  Presbyterial  Commit¬ 
tees  shall  be  held  annually  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Synod.” 

This  communication  was  referred  to  a  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Drs.  B.  C.  Haworth,  D.  A,  Murray,  A  D.  Hail,  S. 
P,  Fulton,  A-  Oltmans,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Lampe,  II.  V.  S. 
Peeke,  Miss  Jujia  E.  Hand  and  Miss  Mary  Deyo. 
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Immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Synod  in  this  year  (1905),  a  number  of  the 
ministers  who  had  presented  the  proposition  to 
thj  Council,  on  the  ground  that  existing  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  missions  is  one  of  an  indefinite 
nature,  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  matter  with  a  view  to 
a  clear  understanding  on  the  subject.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  (Messrs.  Nagai,  Inagaki,  Igaroshi, 
Ojima  and  Ishida)  was  appointed,  and  presented 
a  resolution  which  the  Synod  adopted  by  a  very 
large  majority.  The  resolution  is  the  one  which 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  this  communication. 
For  the  sake  of  greater  convenience  it  is  here 
repeated  : — 

1.  The  Synod,  in  the  year  1897,  clearly 
recognized  the  fact  that  no  co-operation  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  existed  between  the 
missions  and  the  Church  of  Christ  m  Japan. 


The  committee  made  a  tentative  report,  whereupon  the 
Council  went  into  informal  session  and  discussed  fully  the 
whole  question  of  co-operation  with  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan.  After  discussion,  the  matter  was  recommitted, 
and  the  committee  made  the  following  report  which  was 
unanimously  adopted : — 

The  committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of 
co-operation  between  the  missions  and  the  <  hureh  of  Christ 
in  Japan,  which  question  was  introduced  in  the  Council 
through  a  communication  from  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hata, 
Ishiwara,  Nagai,  Kiyama,  Arirna,  Fukuda  and  Matsnnaga, 
proposing  a  plan  of  co-operation  and  requesting  an  expres¬ 
sion  from  the  Council  with  reference  to  it  and  to  the 
general  subject  of  co-operation,  having  considered  this  and 
several  oilier  plans  and  proposals,  begs  leave  to  report, 
recommending  that  the  Council  reply  to  these  brethren,  as 
follows : — 

The  Council  of  Missions  Co-operating  with  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan,  records  with  gratitude  to  God  the 
growth  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  and  recognizes  the 
fact  that  such  growth  brings  with  it  new  problems  to  solve 
and  new  plans  to  be  proposed  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  country  and  the  world. 

It  is  profoundly  grateful  also  for  the  able,  educted  and 
faithful  ministry  and  laity,  raised  up  in  God’s  providence 
to  be  leaders  in  this  Church.  It  deems  it  a  privilege  and 
a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  such  men  in  the  promotion 
of  the  work  of  our  common  Lord,  and  most  heartily  desires 
that  form  of  co-operation  which  promises  to  be  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  common  end  in  view. 

It  is  greatly  encouraged  also  by  the  desire,  so  prevalent 
throughout  the  Church  at  this  time,  to  hasten  the  day  of 
absolute  self-snpport  and  true  independence ;  and  expresses 
itself  in-favor  of  co-operation  upon  a  suitable  basis  with 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

Such  co-operation,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  should 
conserve  the  following  interests  : — 

1.  The  rights  of  the  presbytery. 

2.  The  rights  of  the  local  church. 

3.  The  rights  of  the  mission. 

The  Council  therefore  approves  of  the  following  plan  : — 
I.  The  missions  are  free  to  engage  in  work  in  unevange¬ 
lized  places,  it  being  understood  of  course  that  wherever 
practicable  consulation  shall  be  had  with  the  local  workers 
and  Christians. 

II.  In  the  case  of  organized  of  groups  of  believers,  until 
they  supply  half  of  their  total  expenses,  their  affairs  shall 
be  administered  by  themselves  and  the  representative  of 
the  supporting  mission,  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  over¬ 
sight  of  the  presbytery. 


Since  that  time  no  change  has  taken  place; 
nor  is  there  any  prospect  of  such  a  change. 

2.  A  committee  of  three  still  therefore  he 
appointed  to  prepare  a  clear  historical  account  of 
the  matter,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  Mode¬ 
rator  and  sent  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Church 
of. Christ  in  Japan,  and  also  to  the  several  mis¬ 
sions  and  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  related  to  it. 

A  committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  Ishida, 
Kiyama  and  Nagai,  was  appointed  to  prepare 
the  historical  statement ;  and  also  a  committee  of 
five  (Messrs.  Ishiwara,  Uemura,  Kiyama,  Kit- 
mano  and  Nagai),  members  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Synod,  to  form  plans  for  the 
future  welfare  of  those  churches  and  preaching 
places  which  are  now  aided  by  the  missions. 

Thus  the  question  of  co-operation,  which  for 
many  years  has  been  a  question  between  the 
Church  and  the  related  missions,  has  now 
received  a  clear  and  definite  exposition.  To  one 
who  reads  with  care  the  history  of  the  case  as 
here  presented,  it  will  be  plain  that  while  from 
the  beginning  the  spirit  of  the  Synod  has  been 
that  of  self-government  and  ecclesiastical  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  while  also  in  this  matter  of 
co-operation  its  purpose  has  been  fixed,  its 
attitude  towards  the  related  missions  has  been 
one  of  patience.  The  Synod  need  not  say  that 
it  does  not  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  prospect  of  co-operation  ;  nor  is  there  any 
lack  of  good  will  towards  the  Christians  in 
Europe  and  America  who  are  its  elders  in  the 
faith.  From  the  beginning  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan  has  emphasized  the  principle  of  the 
oneness  of  the  Church,  and  its  desire  is  to 
prosecute  the  evangelization  of  Japan  and  the 
Far  East  which  are  blessed  in  the  hearty  and 
united  labors  of  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Lord 
in  other  lands.  But  it  desires  to  accomplish  this 
great  task  without  the  surrender  of  sound 
principles. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  the  question  of 
co-operation ;  and  while  the  Church  is  no  longer 
in  co-operation  with  any  of  the  missions  related 
to  it  either  in  fact  or  in  name  (in  the  sense  of  the 
word  as  used  in  this  connection),  it  remembers 
with  gratitude  the  favors  which  it  has  received 
from  them  ;  and  it  earnestly  pr  ays  that  abundant 
blessings  from  our  Father  in  heaven  may  be 
bestowed  upon  all  the  missionaries. 

Hideteku  Yamamoto, 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan. 

Tokyo,  October,  1905. _ _ 

III.  When  such  a  group  of  believers  supplies  half  of  its 
expenses,  its  affairs  shall  be  administered  by  the  local  con¬ 
gregation  and  the  presbytery ;  any  and  from  tire  mission 
being  given  directly  to  the  local  organisation. 
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Appendix 


Dr.  IBUKA'S  THIRD  LETTER  TO  THE 
MISSION 

Returning  our  Affiliation  Plan 
for  the  Third  Time. 


Tokyo,  Meiji  Gakuin, 

July  7,  1909. 

The  Rev.  A.  It.  Reischauer,  Secretary, 

The  East  Japan  Presbyterian  Mission, 

Dear  Mr.  Reischauer  ; 

Your  letter  of  May  31  with  a  communication 
from  the  Mission  tc  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  Synod  and  a  copy  of  the  plan  of  Affiliation 
has  been  duly  received,  and  was  presented  yes¬ 
terday  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sub- Committee  to 
whom  the  matter  had  been  entrusted. 

After  a  due  consideration  it  was  decided  to 
reply  as  follows : 

1.  The  communication  says  :  “  We  have 

“  understood  that  you,  the  present  Committee  of 
“  the  Synod,  appointed  in  connection  with  this 
“  matter,  were  instructed  to  receive  plans  from 
“  the  Missions,  and  communicate  them  to  the 
“  Synod,  and  that  not  only  Co-operating  plans 
“  as  technically  defined,  but  others  also  might 
“  properly  be  brought  forward.” 

Evidently  the  Mission  is  labouring  under  a 
serious  misapprehension  regarding  the  exact  func¬ 
tions  of  this  Committee.  If  it  were  simply  a 
matter  of  receiving  plans  and  communicating 
them  to  the  Synod*  there  would  be  no  need  of 
a  special  Committee ;  the  clerk  of  the  Synod 
would  be  quite  sufficient  ior  that  purpose.  But 
the  Synod  appointed  a  Special  Committee,  add¬ 
ing  to  the  St.  Committee,  which  (consists  of  the 
Moderator,  the  Clerk  and  3  other  members,)  5 
more  members  representing  5  different  Presby¬ 
teries.  In  the  language  of  the  resolution,  the 
work  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows  : 

“  In  order  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  question 
“  of  Co-operation,  a  Special  Committee,  consist- 
“  mg  of  the  St.  Committee  of  the  Synod  and  5 
“  other  members  shall  be  appointed  and  ern- 
“  powered  to  act  as  follows  : 

“  If  by  the  end  of  March  1909,  any  Mission 
“  which  is  not  Co-operating  in  accordance  with 
“  the  Definition  of  the  Synod,  shall  “  present 
“  a  proposition  with  a  view  to  finally  deter- 
“  mining  the  relation  between  it  and  the  Church, 
“  the  Committee  shall  frame  some  fit  proposi- 
“  tion  and  present  it  to  the  Synod  at  its  next 
“  meeting.” 

*  See  P.  43,  44,  45,  46,  51. 


2.  In  a  former  communication,  the  Committee, 
has  stated  that  it  can  not  take  into  consideration 
any  plan  that  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
with  which  the  Mission  presenting  it  is  con¬ 
nected  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  explanation 
certained  in  your  last  communication,  the  situa¬ 
tion  remains  precisely  the  same  ns  before.  The 
Plan  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  It  only  consents  to  the 
Plan  if  it  be  wholly  acceptable  to  the  Church. 
But  whether  such  a  plan  would  be  wholly 
acceptable  or  not  can  not  be  ascertained  till  after 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod. 

For  these  reasons  the  Committee  feels  con¬ 
strained  to  return  the  Plan  once  more. 

Sincerely  yours, 

K.  Ibuka, 

Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
of  Synod. 


Appendix 

3. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LETTER  FROM  MR. 

LANDIS. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Pierson  ; 

“  In  the  Synod’s  action  of  1907  (P.  22) 
there  is  a  double  threat : 

I.  To  cut  off  absolutely  certain  preaching 
places  or  even  organized  churches  from  all  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Church.  This  action  from  a 
Presbyterian,  Christian  and  Biblical  standpoint  is 
equivalent  to  excommunication. 

The  basis  for  such  an  action  lies  in  a  certain 
narrow  and  arbitrary  definition  of  Co-operation, 
having  neither  historical,  nor  economical  nor 
proper  ethical  justification. 

What  was  practised  for  many  years  and  led 
to  the  founding  of  most  all  the  churches,  what  is 
still  practised  in  educational  work,  what  was 
regarded  as  economical  and  also  most  properly 
as  co-operative,  practised  also  in  most  other  Mis¬ 
sion  work  of  history,  and  what  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  ethically  sound  as  well  as  charitable 
and  therefore  eminently  Christian — all  this  is 
suddenly  made  the  basis  of  excommunication. 
Now  no  Church  can  legally  excommunicate 
except  on  the  sole  Biblical  ground  of  the  grievous 
demonstrable  lack  of  Christian  character  unre¬ 
pented  of.  The  action  of  the  Synod  is  ultra  vires. 
I  may  not  even  seem  to  call  it  right  by  tacitly 
acquiescing  in  an  arbitrary  definition  of  Coop, 
that  leads  to  such  threats,  that  were  meant  to  be 
executed  unless  rescinded.  The  hope  of  Affilia¬ 
tion  since  offered  is  so  much  of  a  relief ;  not  a  full 
relief,  however,  theoretically.  Nor  will  it  exempt 
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Bucb  a  Church,  to  agree  that  it  does  not  by  such 
action  imperil  the  efforts  of  such  companies  of 
believers  in  seeking  a  church-home  elsewhere. 
It  has  by  its  unwarranted  action  unchurched,  cut 
off,  excommunicated.  The  guilt  of  its  action  is 
not  in  principle  extenuated  by  the  good  that  the 
unchurched  bodies  may  still  be  inclined  to  seek 
in  other  ways  or  places. 

As  a  Missionary  therefore  my  duty  lies  neither 
in  acquiescence  in  such  conduct  on  the  Church's 
part,  nor  in  complete  inactivity.  The  least  I 
can  do  is  to  point  out  the  errors  which  others 
may  not  have  sufficiently  disclosed. 

A  true  interpretation  of  the  Church’s  power 
excludes  its  right  to  cut  off  either  individuals  or 
companies  of  believers  except  on  vital  principles 
of  character,  the  central  Biblical  basis  of  church- 
membership,  as  also  of  the  denial  of  such  mem¬ 
bership.  Where  Christ  themself  would  exclude, 
there  man  may,  and  as  an  official  bearer  of  the 
keys,  ought  to — nowhere  else — a  perfect  and  the 
only  sound  principle  of  membership  in  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ. 

Contrariwise  the  principle  underlying  this 
Co-operation  by  Definition,  especially  as  shown 
in  this  resulting  threat,  is  properly  characterized 
in  Dr.  Thompson's  words  as  “  ambiguous,  un¬ 
just,  divisive  unconstitutional  un-presbyterian 
and  fundamentally  vicious.1’  It  also  shows 
itself  as  un-Biblical,  un-charitable,  and  un- 
Christian. 

II.  As  to  the  Missions  themselves  who  might 
refuse  Co-operation  by  Definition,  denial  of 
all  connection  whatever  (even  as  to  the  results  of 
their  labours)  with  the  N.K.K.  rests  on  the  same 
unjustifiable  basis.  Both  by  virtue  of 

(1)  their  historical  connection  as  founders, 

(2)  their  present  actual  co-working 

(3)  their  inner  and  heart  connection,  and 

(4)  because  all  results  are  handed  over  to  the 
Church — these  Missions  have  an  actual  standing 
in  the  Church  even  though  not  formally  recogni¬ 
zed  in  Synod  or  in  the  written  Const,  and  Canons. 
Parents  are  such  even  if  disowned  by  children. 
These  Missions  either  as  bodies,  or  as  individuals 
cannot  be  excluded  except  on  the  sole  ground 
above  named — fatal  lack  in  life  and  character. 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  no  human  institution, 
and  no  man-made  laws  can  exclude  and  it 
still  remain  a  Church  of  Christ.  If  exclusion  is 
made,  except  on  the  one  ground  allowable,  it 
ceases  to  be — forfeits  its  title  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  simply  becomes  a  church  (or  society) 
of  man  along  side  of  many  other  merely  human 
institutions. 

Missionaries  are  called  on  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  true  idea  of  the  Church  of  Christ — not  to 
blindly  acquiesce  in  mere  whims  of  man  on  sucl 


subjects,  much  as  such  whims  may  flatter 
certain  nationalistic  traits.  In  Christ  and  in  His 
Church  too,  the  ideal  rises  above  such  national 
and  other  divisive  distinctions  ;  as  in  Him  all  are 
one  and  one  in  love  and  its  service. 

The  true  idea  of  a  Church’s  powers  is  the 
burden  of  my  plea.  I  plant  myself  upon  the 
name  Church  of  Christ,  and  not  of  any  man, 
and  trust  that  even  yet  the  N.K.K.  will  learn  to 
be  true  to  its  name  Church  of  Christ.  Much  is 
to  be  learned  to  realize  the  exalted  ideal  implied 
in  this  designation  so  simple  and  yet  so  com¬ 
prehensive. 

***** 

Trusting  that  the  above  may  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cate  the  main  argument  I  tried  to  advance  at 
our  meeting  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  thanking 
you  for  the  permission  to  do  so  as  a  supplement 
to  your  printed  letter  to  Dr.  Brown. 

I  would  be 

Your  sincerely, 

H.  M.  Landis. 

Karuizawa,  July  26,  1909. 

*  *  * 

Appendix 

4. 

The  following  from  the  Japan  Times  of  July 
15,  1909  show's  the  same  unhealthy  tendency 
emerging  intheBussian-Greek  Church  in  Japan, 
in  its  desire  for  administrative  control  without 
the  sense  of  responsibility  for  financial  support : 

THE  OBIENTAL  OBTHODOX  CHUKCH. 

The  Dokuritsu  Tsushin  furnishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  intimations  about  the  Oriental  Orthodox 
Church  in  Japan,  commonly  known  as  the  Bus- 
sian  Church  of  Nicolai. 

About  10  delegates  of  provincial  religious 
bodies  affiliated  to  the  Nicolai  Church  at  Suru- 
gadai,  Kanda,  have  been  in  secret  session  in 
Tokyo  since  the  8th  inst.  They  have  addressed 
the  following  interpellations  to  the  annual 
national  conclave  of  the  church,  opened  on  the 
1 3th,  besides  passing  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  Japan  Orthodox 
Church  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  believers  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
have  also  adopted  other  resolutions,  but  the  gist 
of  the  matter  is  that  since  the  xohole  expenses  of 
the  Church  are  met  with  money  obtained  from 
the  Holy  Synod,  or  with  money  supplied  by  the 
Russian  Government,  the  pastors  of  the  church 
are  in  the  position  of  being  salaried  officials  of  the 
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Russian  Government,  a  position  unbecoming  for 
the  Japanese  pastors.  It  is  hence  desired  by 
those  concerned  that  the  Japanese  believers  be 
given  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  church  m  Japan,  and  the  latter  be 
created  an  independent  institution.  It  is  feared 
that  some  trouble  may  arise  in  consequence  of 
this  movement.  The  interpellations  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  number  of  the  believers  is  generally 
given  at  30,000  ;  but  it  being  figured  out  merely 
from  the  birth  and  death  statistics,  the  actual 
number  is  expected  to  be  smaller.  What  is  the 
exact  number  ? 

2.  Is  the  Japan  Orthodox  Church  only  a 
branch  of  the  Russian  Church,  or  that  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  at  large  ? 

3.  Originating  in  Greece  the  Orthodox 
Church  has  propagated  itself  in  Russia,  and  is 
now  doing  the  same  in  Japan.  Is  the  Japan 
Orthodox  Church  a  sovereign  body  not  being  in 
any  way  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Russia  ? 

4.  Supposing  the  Japan  Orthodox  Church  is 
free  of  any  Russian  jurisdiction,  may  the  money 
the  said  church  receives  from  the  Holy  Synod  and 
Russian  brother  institutions  be  regarded  as  con¬ 
tributions  from  them  ? 

5.  Contributions  in  name  only  ;  is  not  the 
money  in  practice  to  be  used  only  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Russian  authorities  ?  Or  has 
the  Japanese  church  the  power  to  employ  it  for 
purposes  it  judges  best  ? 

6.  Though  supported  by  Russian  funds,  may 
the  Japanese  church  follow  a  line  of  church 
polity  best  suited  to  Japan,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  Lord’s  teachings?  Or  it  being 
under  the  Russian  jurisdiction,  must  the  church 
obey  in  all  matters  the  orders  and  instructions 
from  Russia? 

7.  All  contributions  are  to  be  employed  in 
the  manner  desired  by  donators — unfortunately 
Japanese  believers  are  not  in  a  position  to  know 
the  intentions  of  their  benefactors.  This  is  very 
regrettable.  Hence  it  is  earnestly  asked  that 
they  be  informed  of  the  donators’  wishes. 

8.  All  Russian  contributions  being  absolutely 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  is  not  the  Japanese  church  to  be  allowed 
any  choice  in  the  employment  of  the  fund,  even 
as  the  result  of  resolutions  ? 

The  interpellation  ends  with  a  pathetic  appeal 
that  no  man  can  live  without  bread,  and  that 
therefore  the  Japanese  pastors  be  allowed  decent 
salaries  so  that  they  may  devote  themselves  en¬ 
tirely  to  their  evangelical  work,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  work  for  their  “  pan,  pan.” 
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5. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  ? 

Tokyo,  July  7,  1909. 

To  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  BY 
THE  StNOD  OF  1908  TO  PREPARE  A  SUI¬ 
TABLE  RESOLUTION  REGARDING  THE  WORK  OF 
NON-CO-OPERATING  MISSIONS  FOR  PRESENTA¬ 
TION  AT  THE  COMING  SYNOD. 

Dear  Brethren  : 

Sympathizing  deeply  with  you  in  your  ap¬ 
pointed  work,  and  desiring  to  facilitate,  if  posi- 
sible,  your  labors,  I  beg  leave  to  be  allowed  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  following  remarkable 
facts  and  admissions  of  record  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  Canons,  and  minutes  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan  : 

I.  In  the  Constitution,  Art.  XII.  Presbyteries, 
we  have  the  expression,  “  and  companies  of 
believers  not  organized  as  churches ;  ”  and,  to 
ward  the  end  of  the  Art.  the  expression  ; — “  and 
unorganized  companies  of  believers."  This 
language  very  adequately-  describes  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  done  by  the  Mission.* 

It  also,  as  it  stands  and  has  stood  in  the  citadel 
of  the  Constitution  gives  that  work  a  position 
and  adequate  recognition  and  protection  ;  so  that 
as  long  as  it  stands  there  it  is  impossible  for 
Synod  to  say  lawfully  that  it  has  no  relation  to 
the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Synod. 

II.  This  language,  significant  as  it  is,  and 
standing  as  it  does  in  the  heart  of  the  Constitution 
has  never  yet  been  revised  The  proofs  of  this 
fact  are  : 

1.  The  minutes  of  1906,  when  Revs. 
Ibuka,  Uyemura,  Irnbrie,  and  others  presented 
a  communication  on  financial  independence  and 
co-operation,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
well-known  Definition,  show  us  that  certain 
Canons  only  were  then  revised.  It  was  indeed 
decreed  that  former  acts  of  Synod  in  conflict 
with  the  revised  Canons  should  be  set  aside  but 
the  Constitution  itself  was  not  touched  at  that 
time,  when,  if  ever,  contemplated  revision  should 
have  been  notified,  or  in  some  way  initiated. 

2.  The  revised  Constitution  and  Canons  first 
printed  and  published  in  the  year  following,  i.e. 
in  1907,  contain  the  particular  expressions  above 
noted  in  their  unaltered  form. 

4.  Although  revision  has  been  in  the  air  for 
several  years  past,  and  although  several  revisions 

*  In  the  plan  of  Co-operation  approved  by  Council  at 
Karuizawa  in  1905,  the  expression,  “  organized  groups  of 
believers  ”  or  simply,  “  groups  of  believers  ”  was  deemed 
adequate  to  describe  the  Mission  work  affected. 
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have  been  attempted,  and  more  than  one  effect¬ 
ed,  yet  the  expressions  referred  to  in  Art.  XII 
remain  in  their  unaltered  form.  The  minutes 
of  1905  and  of  1907  show  us  that  the  re¬ 
visions  initiated  by  Sanyo  and  Tokyo  Presby¬ 
teries,  in  the  years  named,  both  terminated 
without  changing  the  passages  under  consi¬ 
deration.  Also,  last  year,  1908,  a  proposal 
was  made  by  the  Presbytery  of  Formosa  to 
revise  the  Constitution  and  Canons  in  certain 
points.  This  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five,  Eev.  Yamamoto  chairman,  to 
examine  and  report  to  Synod.  Beport  was 
rendered  and  certain  changes  were  recommend¬ 
ed,  a  slight  one  in  Art.  XII  of  the  Constitution. 
These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  Synod,  and  have  been  voted  on  and 
passed  by  a  majority  in  the  Presbyteries,  and 
hence  are  now  part  of  our  revised  Constitution 
and  Canons.  Yet  after  all,  the  language  quoted 
above  from  Art.  XII  remains  in  its  original 
form. 

4.  The  writer  has  consulted  several  Japanese 
pastors,  active  in  Presbytery  and  Synod,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings 
of  the  past  few  years.  These  confirm  the  state¬ 
ments  herein  made. 

The  foregoing  are  the  facts  that  may  be 
gathered  and  verified  from  the  published  records 
of  Synod.  Let  us  now  briefly  call  to  your  notice 
several  remarkable  admissions  to  be  found  in 
the  same  authentic  records  : 

1  It  is  admitted  that  the  language  noted 
should  he  changed.  In  the  minutes  of  1906 
in  the  communication  signed  by  Wm.  Imbrie, 
Ii.  Ibuka  and  M.  Uyemura  and  others,  they 
distinctly  say :  “  In  conclusion  attention  is 

called  to  the  fact  that  the  clause,  ‘  Companies  of 
believers  not  yet  organized  as  churches’  occurs  in 
Art.  XII  of  the  Constitution.  This  should  he 
changed  into  Dendo  Kyokwais,  bxjt  such  a 
change  will  require  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution." 

2.  It  is  admitted  by  Synod  and  attested  by 
its  records  in  two  places,  that  until  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  changed,  changes  in  the  Canons  are  and 
ought  to  be  inoperative.  In  the  minutes  of 
1905  p  48.  we  find  a  resolution  passed  by  a 
large  majority  which  reads,  “  As  to  this  revision 
of  the  Canons  it  becomes  operative  after  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution  has  come  into  ex¬ 
istence.” 

Again,  in  the  minutes  of  1908  on  p.  60  we 
have  an  expression  which  doubtless  shows  the 
mind  of  the  Synod  as  of  all  right  minded  men. 
It  reads  :  “  Revision  of  the  Canons  awaits  the 

revision  of  the  Constitution  to  give  it  validity.” 


The  foregoing  fads  and  admissions  bring  us 
face  to  face  with  a  state  of  things  in  the  Church 
that  constrains  us  again  to  ask  the  question  with 
which  we  began : 

What  Should  be  done  ?  If  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  has  not  been  revised,  and  if  a 
revision  of  the  Canons  is  invalid  till  such  revision 
takes  place,  then  Synod  has  plainly  exceeded  its 
powers  in  declaring  by  decree  that  a  “  com¬ 
pany  of  believers  ”  has  no  relation  to  the 
Church,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  recogni¬ 
tion  and  protection  in  the  Constitution.  More 
than  one  thing  might  be  done  effectively, 

eg-: 

1 .  The  revision  of  the  Canons  and  related 
legislation  i.e.,  the  definition  of  1906  might 
be  declared  null  and  void  as  the  decision  of  a 
previous  Synod,  that  of  1905  and  as  the 
decision  of  a  subsequent  Synod,  that  of  1908 
(see  above)  and  as  the  dictates  of  natural  reason 
all  require  and  direct. 

2.  It  is  possible,  and  may  be  wise,  for  Synod 
to  entertain  and  act  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Tokyo  and  rescind  the  decree  of 
Synod  cutting  off  aided  preaching  places  or 
groups  of  believers,  because  this  decree  is  in 
conflict  with  Art.  XII  of  the  Constitution  as  it 
now  stands. 

3.  It  would  be  possible,  even  at  this  late  day, 
to  undertake  the  revision  of  Art.  XII  following 
the  directions  laid  down  in  Art.  XIV  of  the 
Constitution  and  Canons,  where  the  proper 
methods  of  procedure  is  prescribed.  Some  may 
regard  the  failure  to  erase  a  few  words  as  a 
trivial  matter,  but  the  few  words  are  apt  and 
significant.  Also,  they  stand  in  a  vital  point,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  should  be  removed,  if  removed  at 
all,  not  by  implication  or  indirectly  but  in  a 
law-respecting  manner.  The  Constitution  of 
the  church  of  Christ  has  long  been  highly 
esteemed  for  the  friendly  support  which  it 
has  given,  and  which  it  is  its  nature  to  give 
to  the  cause  of  representative  government 
in  the  world.  Constitutions  are  sacred  things 
— sacred  as  the  persons  and  decrees  of 
the  rulers  who  grant  them,  and  have  their 
powers  limited  by  them.  At  this  time  when 
many  nations,  Turkey,  Persia,  Bussia,  and 
China  are  proposing,  adopting,  or  testing  con¬ 
stitutions  which  are  the  best  possible  protec¬ 
tion  against  both  lawlessness  and  autocratic 
power,  the  Synod  should  show  a  scrupulous 
regard  for  its  own  Constitution  and  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  the  weakest  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  allow  revision  only  as  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  itself  directs. 
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4.  It  would  be  possible,  and  in  the  writer’s 
opinion  it  would  be  the  simplest,  and  best  way 
to  let  the  language  in  Art.  XII  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  remain  as  it  is.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
with  the  two  passages  unrevised,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  any  Mission  from  holding  and  affirm¬ 
ing  that  they  give  such  Mission-preaching-places 
all  the  standing,  recognition  and  protection  that 
is  required  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  integral 
parts  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  Itchi  Kyo  Kwai, 
safe  under  the  protecting  shield  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  This  would  allay  the  fears  of  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  Church,  who  may  dread  ultimate 
disunion  and  discord.  Certainly  it  is  possible, 
and  would  do  the  Synod  no  harm,  but  much 
good,  to  learn  thus  early,  frankly  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  with  the  whole  Protestant  Church  that  all 
“  councils  and  synods  have  erred  and  do  err.” 
Let  the  Constitution  stand  as  it  is  aiid  let  the 
several  Missions  enjoy  the  recognition  it  affords 
them  ;  rescind  the  decree  cutting  off  aided  prea¬ 
ching  places  ;  if  need  be,  revert  to  the  Synod’s 
original  definition  of  1895  and  1905,  and  on  it 
as  a  basis  form  equitable  plans  of  co-operation 
with  as  many  Missions  as  are  prepared  to  take 
this  step,  and  let  the  rest  co-operate  informally, 
naturally,  and  cordially,  as  they  have  done  and 
as  they  may  be  trusted  to  do,  and,  as  we  under¬ 
stand,  the  Kumiai  Missions  do  with  their  Church 
at  present. 

5.  Synod  can  adopt  at  its  pleasure  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  plans  of  affiliation  proposed  last 
year,  by  members  of  your  committee. 

The  foregoing  are  the  suggestions  of  a  friend 
presented  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  helpful 
to  you  in  your  difficult  and  delicate  work  of 
preparing  a  proper  resolution  for  presentation  to 
the  coming  Synod.  Should  you  conclude  to 
reject  them  all,  the  writer  will  be  disappointed, 
but  will  not  cease  to  pray  that,  under  the  Divine 
guidance,  you  may  be  able  to  find  a  good  and 
satisfactory  modus  vivendi  or  solution  of  our 
difficulties. 

In  this  communication  I  have  confined  myself 
to  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  most 
respectfully  your  fellow  worker, 

David  Thomson. 

To  the  special  committee  of  Synod,  Revs.  K. 
Ibuka,  M.  Uyemura,  K.  Mori,  K.  Hoshino,  If. 
Iviyama,  C.  Baba,  T.  Hirayama,  M.  Hoshino, 
N.  Saito,  and  K.  Hikaru. 
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6. 

Resolution  on  Affiliation  adopted  by 
East  Japan  Mission  at  its  Annual 
Meeting  August  19,  1909, 

Karuizawa. 

1.  Whereas  the  Synod’s  Special  Committee 
in  a  letter  to  the  Mission  dated  July  7,  1909  has 
declared  that  it  is  unable  to  speak  for  the  N.K.K. 
regarding  the  acceptablity  or  otherwise  of  what 
are  known  as  Plans  of  Affiliation,  and  has  stated 
expressly  that  the  Synod  is  the  body  which  has 
power  to  decide  questions  of  this  nature,  and 

'2.  Whebeas  the  Special  Committee,  altho’ 
having  in  hand  Plans  of  Affiliation  received  from 
other  Missions  has  declined  to  receive  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  Synod  the  one  presented  by  this  Mission 
on  the  ground  that  the  plan  has  not  the  support 
of  the  Board  in  U.S.  and 

3.  Whebeas  the  Board  in  its  letter  of  Dec. 
15,  1908  expressed  approval  of  this  plan  as  a 
plan  and  the  willingness  to  have  it  presented  to 
the  Church,  tho’  with  a  condition  attached  which 
has  stood  hr  the  way  of  its  reception  by  the 
Special  Committee  for  a  consideration  on  its 
merits. 

Resolved  that  the  Board  be  requested  to 
authorize  unconditionally  the  presentation  of  the 
plan  by  sending  the  same  to  the  Mission  in  a 
cable  message,  in  order  that  the  plan  may  be 
placed  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  presented  to  the  Synod  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  October. 

The  Mission  would  understand  the  cable 
words  ‘  Ballagh  Tokyo  Affiliate  ’  as  meaning — 
the  Mission  may  present  a  plan  of  Affiliation. 

*  *  * 

In  taking  this  action  the  Mission  is  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  Board’s  letter  of  May  12th  ex¬ 
pressing  disapproval  of  the  course  adopted  in 
presenting  a  plan  of  Affiliation. 

The  Board’s  action  however  of  Dec.  15,  1908, 
in  its  concluding  paragraph  made  the  step  a 
right  and  proper  one  to  take  in  the  Mission’s 
judgment,  particularly  in  view  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  had  arisen  in  Japan  by  the  time  word 
of  the  action  was  received.  In  no  other  way 
could  the  facts  as  to  the  acceptability  of  the  plan 
have  been  authoritatively  ascertained.* 


*  See  General  Assembly’s  Annual  Keport  of  Foreign 
Missions  for  1909  P.  243  by  Mr.  Speer. 
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And  now  that  more  recently  still,  the  Synod’s 
Special  Committee  has  asserted  the  exclusive 
competency  of  the  Synod  to  decide  in  such 
matters,  the  Mission  is  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  this  further  step  and  ventures  to  hope  that  tho 
Board  will  remove  the  existing  hindrance  to 
having  the  plan  considered  on  its  merits  and  as 
one  coming  from  this  Mission,  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  Synod,  which  is  to  be  more  than  usually 
representative  of  the  church  as  a  whole  because 
composed  of  an  elder  from  each  Church  session 
and  all  the  ministers. 

The  circumstances  above  referred  to  are  these  : 

( 1 )  That  an  important  special  meeting 
of  the  Tokyo  Presbytery  was  held  in  February 
at  which  it  was  said  that  the  Church  would 
be  willing  to  consider  other  plans  than 
those  of  Co-operation  by  Definition,  and  Affilia¬ 
tion  plans  were  expressly  mentioned  as  admis¬ 
sible. 

( 2 )  The  Synods’  decision  to  cut  off  from  its 
fellowship  all  companies  of  delievers  that  con¬ 
tinued  in  connection  with  non-co-operating  Mis¬ 
sions  was  not  to  be  carried  into  immediate  effect, 
and  there  was  therefore  time  for  further  negotia- 
tians,  and 

( 3  )  The  Tokyo  Presbytery  at  its  last  regular 
Spring  meeting  decided  to  overture  Synod  to 
rescind  its  action  cutting  off  the  dependent  com¬ 
panies  of  believers. 

AFFIRMATIVE,  NEGATIVE, 

Dr.  Thompson  Mr.  Pierson  Dr.  Imbrie 
Mrs.  Thompson  Mrs.  Pierson  Mr.  Ballagh 
Mr.  Landis  Mrs.  McCauley  Mr.  Reischauer 
Mrs.  Landis  Miss  West  Miss  Rose 
Mr.  MacNair  Miss  Monk* 

Mrs.  MacNair  Miss  Campbell* 

Miss  London* 

Miss  Halsey* 


*  *  * 


*  These  4  ladies  who  voted  in  favour  did  so  iD  deference 
to  the  judgment  of  those  whose  conscientious  convictions 
compel  them  to  oppose  co-operation  according  to  Definition. 
For  themselves  they  prefer  co-operation  not  strictly  as 
defined,  bnt  as  limited  by  a  practical  working  plan,  but 
they  are  quite  able  to  approve  affiliation  and  therefore 
voted  on  that  side  of  the  question. 
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7. 

ARE  MORE  MISSIONARIES  NEEDED 
IN  JAPAN  ? 

With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  as  to 
whether  Missionaries  are  still  needed  in  Japan, 
the  following  observations  by  an  unprejudiced 
but  keen  observer  who  has  spent  a  large  part  of 
the  past  year  in  giving  lectures  to  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  students  on  the  subject  of  the  Scientific 
Basis  of  Christianity,  and  who  has  come  into 
close  touch  with  the  students  and  educational 
leaders  of  the  great  educational  centres  through¬ 
out  the  Empire,  may  not  be  without  value : 
He  says : 

1.  The  Japanese  Emperor  is  held  by  some 
professing  Japanese  Christians  in  greater  awe 
than  the  Christians’  God. 

e.g.  Asked  by  a  student :  “  Why  must  we 

offer  our  petitious  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ  ?” 
I  replied :  Suppose  you  wished  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  Emperor,  would  you  not  be  glad 
to  have  the  Crown  Prince  intercede  for  you  on 
its  behalf  ? 

This  answer  my  interpreter,  a  Christian 
Japanese  student,  declined  to  translate  on  the 
grounds  that  he  could  not  introduce  the  name  of 
the  Emperor  in  this  way. 

2.  The  Government  is  not  too  favorably 
inclined  toward  Christianity,  because  it  fears  that 
Christianity  tends  to  make  for  the  principles  of 
political  liberty  as  apposed  to  the  arbitrary  power 
exercised  by  the  Government. 

3.  The  Government  fears  that  a  Christian 
Japanese  will  not  be  as  patriotic  a  Japanese  as  a 
Shintoist  or  a  Buddhist. 

4.  Sunday  is  a  holiday  according  to  the 
Constitution,  but  not  so  in  practise  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  schools. 

4.  Count  Okuma  said  to  the  students  of  the 
Imperial  University  not  long  ago  :  “  Japan  is 

doomed  unless  she  ceases  to  license  immorality.” 
He  with  other  believes  that  to  license  it  is  to 
encourage  private  immorality. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  convince  the  Japanese  that 
that  they  are  sinners  and  in  need  of  a  Saviour  : 

e.g.  Baron  Dr.  Takagi,  who  studied  medi¬ 
cine  for  many  years  in  England,  as  well  as 
Christianity,  said  not  long  ago  to  500  students  of 
the  Shiba  Medical  Schools  : 

“  While  Jesus  Christ  was  no  doubt  a  good 
man,  we  can  not  think  of  him  as  God.  We 
can  not  think  of  the  human  race  as  so  lost  and 
degenerate,  that  it  needs  to  he  found,  and  saved, 
i.e.  regenerated.” 
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5.  The  fact  is,  Japan  is  puffed  up.  Having 
distinguished  herself  in  war — like  a  school  boy 
who  thinks  he  knows  it  all  because  he  has  done 
well  in  one  branch — she  imagines  she  can  do  the 
same  in  government,  education,  and  religion. 

6.  There  are  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by 
the  Christian  worker  so  great,  that  I  frankly 
confess,  after  what  1  have  seen  of  the  native 
Japanese  Christian  Church,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
able  to  overcome  them  alone,  without  the  help 
and  co-operation  of  the  Missionary.  Here  are 
dangers  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Japanese 
Christian  alone  is  brave  enough  to  face  and  strong 
enough  to  oppose. 


I  do  not  claim  special  prophetic  vision.  But 
when  I  think  of  the  native  Christian  Church 
alone,  without  the  advice  and  help  and  in  a  large 
measure  the  control  of  the  Missionary,  I  cannot 
keep  my  mind  from  running  back  through  the 
centuries  and  seeing  the  early  Christian  Church 
paganized,  Romanized.  And  involuntarily  I 
exclaim  :  Shall  -we  allow  the  Christian  Church 
of  Japan  to  be  Buddaized,  Japanicized  or  shall 
we  Christianize  Japan  ? 

Jay  G.  Roger,  Ph.D., 

(Leipsic  and  Edinbrugh), 

President  of  the  American  University  Union  for 
“  Religious  Education  from  the  Scientific 
view-point.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Christianity  in  Japan 

To  the  Editor  ok  the  Japan  Advertiser. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  Japan  ever  be  pro¬ 
perly  christianized,  or  will  it  be  a  matter 
of  impossibility  to  make  her  a  Christian 
country  ?  These  are  hard  questions  to 
answer.  Of  course,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  missionary  work  here  must 
have  a  belief  that  in  the  end  Japan  will 
be  baptized,  or  at  least  they  should  en¬ 
tertain  that  kind  ol  conviction  ;  if  not 
disappointments  would  be  inevitable.  To 
my  notion,  however,  a  man  who  positi¬ 
vely  asserts  that  Japan  will  be  finally 
christianized  is  a  bold  person  and  one 
who  denies  it  must  be  also  bold,  for, 
apart  from  one's  faith  in  the  wonderful 
power  of  God,  to  whom  nothing  Is  im¬ 
possible,  there  are  constantly  many 
indications  which,  it  properly  interpret¬ 
ed,  would  make  even  the  most  earnest 
and  most  staunch  worker  for  His  cause 
discouraged  or  even  doubt  of  his  ultim¬ 
ate  success  in  bringing  here  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  But  1  would  not  deny, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  tear  of  con¬ 
tradiction  that  there  are  some  encour¬ 
aging  signs,  in  the  success  that  Christi¬ 
anity  lms  attained  so  far;  yet  the  signs, 
favourable  as  they  are,  are  not  sufficient, 

1  am  inclined  to  believe,  to  make  an 
unbigoted  observer  predict  with  certain¬ 
ty  that  Japan  will  ultimately  become  a 
Christian  country. 

Some  people  always  look  only  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  while  others  con 
stantly  look  on  the  dark  side ;  both 
are  mistaken,  for  either  of  the 
classes  of  people  cannot  get  into 
touch  with  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

I  cannot  now  recall  the  exact 
phraseology,  but  once  a  veteran 
sionary,  whose  name  l  refrain  from 
mentioning  here,  said  something  like 
this — that  Japan,  having  embraced  the 
Christian  ideals  and  standard,  has  really 
become  a  Christian  nation.  As  any 
body  can  see,  this  is  an  exaggeration, 
and  I  wonder  if  any  sane  person  who  is 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  this  country  would 
make  such  an  utterance.  Leaving  such 
a  person  to  indulge  in  his  mood  of 
thinking,  let  us  see  what  the  encourag¬ 
ing  and  discouraging  signs  are  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
this  country. 

Those  who  ever  take  any  interest  in 
the  progress  ot  Christianity  in  Japan 
must  have  already  noted  that  although 
the  religion  had  until  quite  recently 
been  despised  by  both  the  Government 
and  the  majority  of  the  people,  it  has 
now  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  religion 
worth  at  least  deepstudy.lhe  consequence 
of  which  being  that  the  general  standing 
of  Christians  has  been  somewhat  raised. 

Even  those  who  were  formerly  deadly  religions 


opposed  to  Christianity  now  recognize 
the  merits  of  the  religion  and  have  now 
ceased  to  treat  Christian  believers  with 
contempt.  In  support  of  my  statement, 
even  the  Government  who  used  to  watch 
Christian  movements  with  rather  sus¬ 
picious  eyes,  have  changed  their  attitude. 

I  take  the  case  of  the  Triple  Reli¬ 
gious  Entente  first  proposed  by  the 
Home  Office.  Having  found  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  moral  elevation  ol  (lie 
people  and  also  the  usefulness  of  reli¬ 
gion  for  the  advancement  of  human 
welfare,  the  authorities  proposed  the 
Conference  of  the  three  religions,  viz  , 
Christianity,  Buddhism,  and  Shinto. 
This  was  a  memorable  event  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Japan  as  well  as  in  the  history 
of  Christianity  in  this  country,  for  the 
Government  favoured  Christianity  for 
the  first  time. 

I  wish  to  cite  another  instance  to 
show  that  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
general  public  towards  Christianity  has 
quite  changed.  I  know  a  certain  Bud- 
hist  priest  who  was  deadly  opposed  to 
Christianity  and  its  followers,  a 
f  there  was  anything  abominable 
his  eyes,  that  was  Christianity.  Not 
very  long  ago,  I  called  on  him  and 
happened  to  discover  among  many 
books  in  his  study  a  copy  of  the  Bible. 
Referring  to  the  Book  he  told  me  that  he 
had  bought  it  in  order  that  he  might 

study  a  little  bit,”  as  the  world  made 
such  a  fuss  about  it. 

This  was  a  noteworthy  change  in  the 
man,  I  thought  to  myself,  knowing  that 
he  had  had  so  much  prejudice  against  I 
Christianity. 

There  is  another  favorable  sign.  The 
study  of  English  literature  is  in  great 
vogue  among  the  younger  generation  at 
present,  and  as  English  literature  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Bible,  many 
Japanese  students  of  English  take  up  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  No  matter  whether 
they  are  interested  in  Christianity  itself 
or  not  they  will  eventually  come  to 
recognize  the  lofty  ideals  and  principles 
embodied  in  the  religion.  Even  if 
they  take  up  the  ethical  side  of 
Christianity  or  the  philosophical 
side  only,  that  will  be  lar  belter 
for  them  than  Dot  to  study  it  at  all,  if 
they  arc  not  saved  heart  and  soul.  There 
may  be  a  few  other  signs  as  favourable 
and  encouraging  as  those  mentioned 
above,  but  let  us  now  see  next  what  the 
discouragements  or  difficulties  are. 

The  result  of  the  past  fifty  years' 
missionary  work  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  based  upon  the  recent 
investigation  of  the  florae  Office,  show¬ 
ing  the  number  of  Shinto,  Buddhist,  and 
Christian  believers  in  each  ken  or  per- 
lecture.  Of  course  I  cannot  guarantee 
whether  the  figures  exactly  correspond 
to  the  teal  numbers  yet  they  will  serve 
us  to  sec  the  influence  of  the  respective 


PreffClure  or  Fu 

Population 

Shinto 

Buddhist 

Christian 

.  1,137,400 

185,000 

126,600 

9,200 

.  1,874,400 

950,600 

2,044,600 

20,100 

.  1,032,400 

402,000 

695,000 

4,500 

.  1,563,100 

516,000 

810,700 

8,200 

942,700 

221,100 

414,800 

6,200 

..  1,883,500 

666,600 

647,800 

5,900 

945,000 

388,700 

235,300 

36,700 

.  1,955,600 

303,800 

525,700 

700 

.  1,304,300 

387,900 

531,300 

900 

.  '  913,500 

387,800 

320,600 

2,700 

.  1,384,700 

266,700 

1,865,500 

2,900 

..  1,273,100 

320,400 

281,100 

1,400 

923,200 

389,200 

192,900 

1,400 

595,600 

302,600 

354,300 

500 

..  1,092,800 

253,300 

356,400 

700 

..  1,789,200 

378,800 

605,000 

1,900 

..  1,379,500 

412,100 

531,700 

3,300 

573,200 

181,400 

180,000 

1,100 

759,900 

103,300 

208,600 

500 

..  1,074,800 

226,600 

207,300 

300 

,.  1,393,500 

353,100 

553,300 

1,600 

950,200 

300,800 

288,900 

5,800 

..  1,225,400 

376,700 

843,100 

1,700 

800,500 

174,000 

412,200 

2,300 

..  716,100 

84,700 

198,300 

800 

..  938,000 

115,800 

401,000 

1,100 

893,900 

109,600 

338,700 

700 

666,500 

46,500 

410,400 

300 

..  828,800 

23,200 

-94,100 

600 

..  829,600 

40,500 

152,700 

100 

452,400 

568,100 

364,600 

400 

757,700 

655,400 

188,900 

300 

..  1,226,000 

756,100 

81S.000 

2,700 

..  1,595,200 

495,300 

673,000 

1,400 

..  1,068,900 

483,100 

378,000 

800 

754,200 

319,800 

284,100 

800 

..  749,800 

454,500 

696,500 

1,000 

..  755,600 

330,900 

741,800 

300 

...  1,101,100 

577,200 

776,600 

200 

Kochi  . 

681,700 

365,300 

87,900 

1,400 

„.  1,587,800 

675,600 

410,100 

4,300 

905,200 

358,600 

199,500 

400 

703,500 

280,300 

290,500 

1,200 

..  1,276,200 

408,800 

106,900 

2,300 

..  529,800 

106,500 

82,300 

600 

..  1,299,200 

95,700 

20,400 

3,600 

Okinawa . 

501,800 

2,800 

18,000 

700 

Total  ...  . 

..  49,688,227  ; 

15,868,927 

20,966,274 

149,967 

l'rom  the  above  we  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  although  some  Christians  arc 
proud  of  their  success  in  winning  souls, 
they  have  so  many  large  fields  before 
them  and  that  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  still  very  weak.  Is  not  this 
result  discouraging  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  many 
workers  in  the  fields  have  been 
working  so  long?  It  is  always  dif- 
cult  to  get  a  right  person  in  the  right 
place,  and  it  is  especially  so 
in  religious  circles.  Young  men  who 
who  are  qualified  for  any  position  of 
responsibility  seldom  go  into  the  Mini¬ 
stry.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  there  arc 
very  few  Godlike,  earnest  tactful,  pati¬ 
ent,  broad-minded,  learned  ministers 
here  in  this  country.  This  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Christianity  has 
not  made  so  much  progress. 

The  Japanese  are  thorough-going 
people.  You  cannot  lead  them  to  God 
by  the  Bible-says-so-sysicm.  As  long 
as  a  drastic  reform  is  not  effected  in  the 
choice  of  ministers  and  evangelists,  we 
can  hardly  expect  any  striking  and 
significant  progress  in  tlie  propagation 
of  Christianity. 

There  is  another  difficulty  with  most 
ol  the  Ja|»nese  pastors  (I  am  not  trying 
to  find  fault  with  them);  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  over  zealous  in  making  new 


converts  than  to  keep  the  old.  I  have 
met  many  a  person  who  says  ”  I 
have  once  been  a  Christian,  but  am  not 
now.”  The  chief  reason  why  there  are 
so  many  backsliders  is  that  their 
pastors  neglected  to  properly  look 
after  them.  The  lack  of  missionary 
spirit  among  Christians,  marriage  cus¬ 
toms,  the  lack  of  concentration,  incon¬ 
stancy,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
form  great  obstacles  in  the  progress  of  | 
Christianity  in  this  country. 

At  present  physical  persecutions  are 
entirely  unknown  to  Christian  workers, 
yet  there  is  still  a  greater  difficulty  to 
overcome,  for  the  Japanese  are  too  eager 
to  drink  the  cup  of  material  civi¬ 
lization.  To  most  of  the  Japanese  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  is  a  life 
beyond  the  grave  or  not  does  not  mat¬ 
ter;  most  of  them  will  be  satisfied  if  they 
have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  To 
convert  such  people  heart  and  soul 
is  certainly  a  tremendous  task. 
The  question  still  arise,  will  Japan  ever 
be  properly  Christianized?,  or- will  it 
be  impossible  to  make  her  a  Christian 
country  ? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your 
courtesy  and  at  the  same  time  apologiz¬ 
ing  for  the  length  of  my  letter. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Tokyo,  Nov.  f>,  rqra.  J.  Suzuki. 
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Imperial  Theatre  : — "Salome,  and  other 
Japanese  historical  dramas  l>y  the  old 
school  and  actresses.  From  Dec,  2,  at 
43°. 


Zoological  Ga  den  i — At  Uyeno  Pork  Open 
doily 

Commercial  Museum  : — At  the  Dept  of  ' 

and  Agr., — Kobiki-oLo  Kyobashi;  Open 
daily. 

Military  Museum : — At  Kodan  Park ;  Open 
Daily. 

CINEMATOGRAPH  SHOWS 

Odeon  Theatre,  Yokohama ;  Cinematograph 
performances.  Open  every  evening. 

Tokyo  Aoi-kan,  Aolboshi  Tram  i 


Tho  leading  hall*  in  the  White  City  at  Asa- 
knsa  Pork  :  Denki-kon,  Opera-kan,  Tei- 
kokn-kon,  Kinryn-koD,  etc.,  Open  doily, 
Films  changed  fortnightly. 
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Christianizing  the  World 

Whatever  one  may  think  personally 
of  the  work  of  missionaries,  one  is  bound  ibis 
to  admit  that  the  attempt  to  Christianize 
the  woild  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
undertakings  the  world  now  knows  o I 
It  loDg  ago  passed  the  stage  when  il 
was  the  hobby  of  spinsters,  childless 
wives  and  superannuated  ministers 
and  it  now  commands  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  some  of  (he  best  business  men  oi 
the  age.  The  names  appearing  on  the 
boards  of  Irustess  of  the  big  missions 
not  the  names  of  religious  fanatics,  as 
many  would  have  you  believe,  but  the 
names  of  business  men  who  serve  as 
heads  of  big  business  enterprises  or 
directors  of  large  corporations,  and  who 
consider  the  woik  of  foreign  missions 
serious  enough  and  important  enough  to 
command  a  share  of  their  time.  The 
work  is  so  widely  supported  that  though 
the  individual  contributions  are  small, 
the  annual  budget  for  foreign  missioo 
work  is  not  far  Irom  aoo  million  yeD. 

With  the  present  increasing  interest  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  sum  will  bi 
doubled  in  a  few  years  as  it  has  been 
doubled  many  limes  since  the  work  was 
begun.  Equally  impressive  are  the  figures 
showiog  the  hosts  engaged  in  the  work. 

The  number  of  actual  missionaries  is 


lives’  and  entire  energies  to  extending 
the  borders  ol  Christendom.  Theirs  is 
an  aim  beside  which  all  other  aims  ap¬ 
pear  small,  for  it  is  nothing  more  thao 
the  complete  Christiaoizition  of  the 
world.  Yet  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  about  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
quite  recent,  as  Christianity  goes, 
is  only  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  that  William  Carey,  the 
English  cobbler  who  aroused  the  pre¬ 
sent  interest  of  Protestant  churches  in 
foreign  missions,  had  the  effrontery  to 
enquire  at  a  Baptist  assembly  whether 
Christ's  command  to  the  apostle  to  go 
"  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  ”  did  not  apply  at  that  time.  The 
president  of  the  assembly  curtly  replied  : 
“  Sit  down,  young  man  I  When  it 
leases  God  to  convert  the  he 
will  do  it  without  your  help.”  A  little 
later  the  proposal  to  send  missionaries  to 
India  was  met  by  the  ultimatum  that  the 
Honorable  East  India  Company  con 
sidered  "the  seodiDg  out  of  missionaries 
into  our  eastern  possessions  to  be  the 
maddest,  most  extravagant,  roost  costly, 
most  indefensible  project  ever  suggested 
by  a  moonstruck  fanatic.  Such 
scheme  is  pernicious,  imprudent,  useless, 
harmful,  profiiless,  fantastic.  It  strikes 
against  all  reason  and  sound  policy,  it 
brings  the  peace  and  safety  of  our 
possessions  ioto  peril.”  The  author  of 
such  an  opinion  would  be  laughed  at 
today,  but  a  century  ago  there  were  few 
to  disagree. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  think¬ 
ing  roan  to  laugh  at  missionary  work  or 
to  belittle  its  success.  Io  the  end  the 
missionary  has  always  won  agaiost  the 
opposition  or  indifference  of  the  non- 
Christian.  The  present  King  of  Uganda 
and  the  chief  of  Bechuanaland  are 
Christians.  The  Christians  in  India 
are  numbered  by  the  million.  In  1900 
there  was  tragic  testimony  to  the  success 
of  foreign  mission  woik  in  China  for  io 
that  year  [more  than  30,000  Christian 
converts  chose  to  be  killed  rather  than 
deny  their  faith.  A  missionary  was 
killed  and  eaten  in  the  Fijis  as  late  as 
1867,  but  others  took  up  the  work  aod 
now  the  dreaded  Fijis  are  sending  their 
own  missionaries  to  less  enlightened 
neighooring  islands.  In  places  like 
Japan  and  the  China  coast  one  usually 
hears  a  great  deal  of  disparaging  cri¬ 
ticism  of  missionary  work.  Much  of 
by  persons  who  are  ill-informed 
aod  have  seen  little  of  the  actual  work 
itself.  But  whether  or  not  one  believes 


that  such  a  work  should  be  undertaken, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the 
big  enterprises  of  the  world  today,  and 
that  it  is  slowly  but  surely  gaining. 


not  far  from  50,000,  and  for  every  j 
missioLary  there  are  six  native  helpers. 
These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  > 
the  large  number  of  people  in  London,  1 
New  York,  Boston  and  other  missionary 
centres  who  direct  the  work.  Nordothey 
take  into  consideration  the  million' 
whose  pennies  and  dimes  make  up  the 
great  sum  annually  spent  in  the  work. 
There  are  more  lhau  500  interlocking 
societies  in  Europe  and  America  whose 
sole  obj:ct  is  the  propagation  of  foreign 
missions  aod  of  these  ten  have  annual 
budgets  exceeding  two  million  dollars. 
On  the  membership  rolls  are  seore9 
of  millions  representing  all  strata 
of  wealth,  society  and  intelligence, 
all  of  whom  contribute  their  part 
toward  the  work.  In  nearly  every 
respect  the  missionary  propaganda  is 
the  most  far  reaching  organization  the 
world  has  ever  seeD.  It  touches  every 
country  and  every  class  and  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  which  cannot  be  ignored  io  world 
politics,  philanthropy,  education,  science 
and  commerce. 

Indeed  this  is  the  age  of  militant 
Christianity.  An  army  numbered  by  the 1 
tens  of  thousands  is  stationed  throughout 
the  world,  all  pledged  to  devote  their 
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THE  JAPANESE  PROBLEM. 

Address  by  Professor  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  D.D. 

“Asia  is  a  sleeping  giant”,  said  Napoleon;  “let  her 
sleep,  for  when  she  wakens  she  will  shake  the  world.” 
That  prophecy  is  now  coming  true.  Events  mighty 
and  significant  are  crowding  upon  us.  The  situation 
is  dramatic  and  threatens  to  become  tragic. 

Man’s  modern  mastery  of  nature  with  the  practical 
collapse  of  space  have  created  a  new  world  situation. 
Races  and  civilizations,  for  ages  self-sufficient,  proud, 
ambitious,  determined,  are  now  face  to  face.  Shall 
mutual  misunderstandings,  suspicions,  aggressions,  re¬ 
sentments,  indignation,  with  mutual  exclusion  between 
East  and  West,  grow  ever  more  acute,  culminating 
in  fierce  military  conflict?  Shall  eight  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  in  Asia,  united  and  armed  with  Western  science, 
bayonets  and  battleships,  be  pitted  in  race  war 
against  the  white  nations  of  Christendom  armed  to  the 
teeth  ? 

Such  is  the  dread  “Yellow  Peril”  which  many  al¬ 
ready  anticipate,  and  for  which  they  would  have  Chris¬ 
tendom  prepare.  But  is  there  not  some  alternative, 
some  better  way?  If  so,  what  is  it?  My  discussion 
falls  into  three  sections : 

1.  The  Perils — Yellow  and  White 

2.  Are  Japanese  Assimilable? 

3.  A  New  American  Oriental  Policy. 


I.  THE  PERILS— YELLOW  AND  WHITE. 

Whites  in  America  number  approximately  ninety 
million;  Japanese  and  Chinese  each  about  70,000; 
yet  we  face  an  ominous  racial  situation. 

California,  in  fear  of  the  economic  competition  of 
Asiatic  labor  and  of  a  swamping  invasion  of  Asiatic 
civilization,  demands  legislation  providing  for  com¬ 
plete  Asiatic  exclusion.  She  urges  also  vast  expendi¬ 
tures  for  military  preparations  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

British  America  likewise,  and  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  British  Africa  have  been  seized  with  like 
fear  of  Asiatic  immigration  and  military  invasion.  In 
each  of  these  lands  the  white  man  has  raised  high 
walls  of  Asiatic  exclusion.  The  wide  continents  he 
now  possesses  he  proposes  to  keep  for  the  white  man’s 
ownership ;  their  unlimited  natural  resources  he 
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intends  to  reserve  for  the  white  man  s  use.  Of  the 
needs  or  rights  of  the  yellow  and  black  man  he  has  no 
consciousness,  and  (should  I  add?)  apparently  no 
sense  of  responsibility. 

For  several  hundred  years  the  white  man  has  re¬ 
garded  himself  as  ordained  to  own  and  rule  the  world ; 
to  take  by  force,  if  need  be,  and  make  his  own  what¬ 
ever  he  desired.  Practically  unhindered,  he  swept 
over  America,  North  and  South,  Africa,  India,  Austra¬ 
lia,  New  Zealand,  and  Siberia.  To  uncounted  millions 
of  the  native  peoples  of  these  lands  the  white  man 
has  proved  a  terrible  scourge.  He  has  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  not  only  tribes  and  peoples,  but  entire  civil¬ 
izations.  For  centuries  he  has  been  a  veritable  “White 
Peril”  to  races  of  other  color  than  his  own. 

To  escape  the  “White  Peril”  Japan  deliberately  shut 
herself  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  250  years. 
Only  when  she  could  no  longer  protect  herself  by  the 
method  of  exclusion  did  she  adopt  the  new  policy  of 
learning  and  using  what  the  white  man  knows.  Her 
success  in  this  policy  the  Russo-Japanese  war  pro¬ 
claimed. 

Japanese  cannon  at  Port  Arthur,  Mukden  and  in  the 
Japan  Sea  were  heard,  not  only  by  the  grim  combat¬ 
ants,  but  also  in  every  F.uropean  capital.  They  spoke 
with  no  uncertain  sound.  They  proclaimed  an  end  to 
the  white  man’s  unquestioned  domination  of  the 
world.  Their  proclamation  was  heard  likewise 
throughout  Asia  and  Africa,  giving  fresh  hope  to  races 
that  have  quailed  before  the  white  man. 

One  month  after  the  signature  of  the  Portsmouth 
treaty  of  peace  China  abolished  her  system  of  classical 
education,  over  2000  years  old,  and  adopted  the  policy 
which  Japan  has  found  so  hopeful — the  mastery  of 
the  world’s  best  knowledge.  Today,  accordingly,  we 
have  a  new  China;  the  Manchu  rulers  have  gone;  a 
new  national  consciousness  has  arisen,  with  mighty 
ambitions  and  plans ;  China  is  waking  to  international 
life.  She  recognizes  how  serious  is  her  plight.  She 
is  reorganizing  her  political,  industrial,  commercial, 
social,  and  even  her  intellectual  life.  She  proposes  no 
longer  to  be  a  weak  belated  people,  the  object  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  With 
Japan  she  plans  to  place  herself  beside  the  white  man 
as  at  least  his  equal,  with  power  to  decide  her  own 
destiny. 

But  from  the  white  man’s  standpoint  the  “Yellow 
Peril”  is  not  only  a  matter  of  inundating  immigration 
or  mighty  military  invasion ;  it  takes  the  form  also  of 
the  keenest  possible  economic  competition.  When 
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Asia  with  its  low  standard  of  living-  and  with  its  teem¬ 
ing-  millions  of  highly  developed  laborers  begins  to 
manufacture  for  herself  the  goods  we  now  send  her, 
where  will  our  commerce  be?  And  when  she  produces, 
far  cheaper  than  we  can,  the  manufactured  goods  we 
use,  what  will  become  of  our  industries,  and  of  our 
working  classes?  Shall  we  not  all  be  forced  down  to 
the  Asiatic  scale  of  life? 

From  the  Japanese  standpoint,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  “White  Peril”  is  taking  on  a  new  form.  Through 
the  adoption  of  Western  science,  hygiene  and  medi¬ 
cine,  and  through  the  acceptance  of  the  Occidental 
estimate  of  the  value  of  human  life  and  the  wide  aban¬ 
donment  of  infanticide,  population  is  growing  apace, 
as  never  before  in  her  history.  In  the  face  of  this 
growing  population  in  a  land  already  densely  crowded 
expansion  to  open  territories  is  practically  impossible. 
For  the  white  nations  have  taken  and  hold  such  land 
for  exclusive  white  ownership. 

Moreover,  the  treatment  of  the  Japanese  in  some 
parts  of  Christendom  is  galling  to  their  pride  and 
national  dignity.  California’s  recent  anti-alien  legis¬ 
lation  has  deeply  wounded  the  entire  Japanese  people. 
Until  the  most  recent  years  Japan  has  placed  implicit 
confidence  in  the  first  article  of  the  first  treaty  made 
with  America  in  1854,  the  first  treaty  with  any  foreign 
land :  “There  shall  be  a  perfect,  permanent  and  uni¬ 
versal  peace  and  a  sincere  and  cordial  amity  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  and  between  their  peo¬ 
ples,  respectively,  without  exception  of  persons  or 
places.”  This  friendship,  pledged  between  America 
and  Japan  sixty  years  ago,  has  been  keenly  and  highly 
appreciated  by  Japan,  but  now  it  is  considerably 
cooled.  In  truth,  Japan  is  indignant,  and  is  eagerly 
waiting  to  learn  if,  as  a  whole,  America  will  support 
the  anti-Asiatic  policy  so  urgently  pressed  by  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Professor  Nagai,  in  his  article  last  May  on  the 
“White  Peril”,  says:  “If  one  race  assumes  the  right 
to  appropriate  all  the  wealth,  why  should  not  the 
other  races  feel  ill-used  and  protest?  If  the  yellow 
races  are  oppressed  by  the  white  races  and  have  to 
revolt  to  avoid  congestion  and  maintain  existence, 
whose  fault  is  it  but  the  aggressors?  If  the  white 
races  truly  love  peace  and  wish  to  deserve  the  name 
of  Christian  nations,  they  will  practice  what  they 
preach  and  will  soon  restore  to  us  the  rights  so  long 
withheld.  They  will  rise  to  the  generosity  of  welcom¬ 
ing  our  citizens  among  them  as  heartily  as  we  do  theirs 
among  us.  We  appeal  to  the  white  races  to  put  aside 
their  race  prejudice  and  meet  us  on  equal  terms  in 
brotherly  cooperation.” 
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Mr.  Dharmapala  of  India,  speaking  in  Osaka,  Japan, 
last  Julv  on  "Japan's  Duty  to  the  World”,  said;  ‘It 
is  the  ‘White  Peril’  that  the  Asiatic  races  have  to 
guard  against.  The  White  Peril  is  a  reality;  the  Yel¬ 
low  Peril  is  only  a  phantom  raised  by  European  di¬ 
plomacy  to  hoodwink  Asia.  How,  he  asks,  are  we 
to  subdue  the  arrogance  of  European  races?”  He 
urges  Japan  to  lead  Asia  in  the  coming  conflict  with 
the  white  man. 

China  is  at  present  most  friendly  to  America.  But 
how  long  will  she  remain  so?  When  her  people  be¬ 
come  as  well  versed  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  as 
Japan  and  India  are  today;  when  she  becomes  con¬ 
scious  of  the  solidarity  of  white  antipathy  to  Asiatics 
and  to  a  treatment  of  Chinese  contrary  to  our  treaties 
and  out  of  harmony  with  her  dignity ;  when  she  learns 
of  Californian  anti-alien  legislation  and  the  refusal  of 
America  as  a  whole  to  let  any  Asiatics  become  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  land,  whatsoever  their  personal  qualifi¬ 
cation,  is  it  likely  that  China  will  maintain  her  friend¬ 
ship  unbroken? 

Against  a  solid  anti-Asiatic  white  race,  will  there 
not  inevitably  arise  a  solid  anti-white  Asia?  And  will 
this  not  mean  vast  economic  disaster  to  both  East 
and  West  through  military  and  naval  expenses  and 
interrupted  or  undeveloped  commerce? 

But  the  evils  of  protracted  yellow  and  white  perils 
are  even  more  profound. 

The  two  great  streams  of  civilization,  Occidental 
and  Oriental,  the  product  of  milleniums  of  divergent 
evolution  are  in  a  large  sense  complementary.  We 
Westerners  easily  see  that  we  have  much  of  value  to 
give  to  the  East.  We  do  not  so  easily  see  that  they 
have  something  of  worth  to  give  to  us.  Yet  such, 
nevertheless,  is  the  fact.  But  this  mutual  interchange 
of  our  best  spiritual  treasures  cannot  go  forward  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  suspicion,  hatred  and  enmity.  Only 
as  friendship  is  established  and  maintained  can  we 
give  them  our  best.  This,  moreover,  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  lift  them  to  the  level  of  our  own  life.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that,  unless  we  elevate  them  to  our 
own  level,  ultimately  they  will  pull  us  down  to  theirs. 
Only  on  the  basis  of  friendship  too  can  we  receive 
from  them  the  best  they  have  to  give,  thus  enriching 
our  own  lives. 

Such  in  barest  outlines  is  the  situation.  A  new  era 
in  human  evolution  has  begun.  The  races  and  civil¬ 
izations  are  face  to  face.  This  new  era  should  be  one 
of  glorious  interchange — an  era  of  universal  conver¬ 
gent  evolution ;  but  obstacles  of  race  pride,  aggression, 
ambition,  suspicion  lie  athwart  our  path.  Perils, 
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yellow  and  white,  threaten  the  best  interests  of  us 
all — East  and  West. 

Many  see  no  solution  to  the  race  problem  save  that 
of  mutual  exclusion.  For  the  admission  of  Asiatics 
to  America,  as  we  admit  immigrants  from  Europe, 
means,  they  assert,  an  Asiatic  inundation.  To  such 
thinkers,  complete  surrender  or  complete  segregation 
are  the  only  alternative  courses. 

Just  here  however,  lies  the  great  mistake,  for  there 
is  a  third  course.  In  briefest  outline,  it  is  a  policy 
that  provides  for  the  gradual  admission  of  Asiatics 
with  provision  for  their  education,  assimilation  and 
naturalization.  By  the  early  adoption  of  this  policy, 
America  can  avoid  both  Sylla  and  Charibdis,  devital¬ 
ize  both  the  yellow  and  white  perils,  and  secure  the 
inestimable  advantages  of  the  mutual  exchange  by 
East  and  West  of  their  best.  But  at  once  someone 
will  proclaim  that  Asiatics,  and  especially  Japanese, 
are  not  assimilable.  Though  we  admit  them  to  our 
land,  they  will  never  become  parts  of  our  civilization 
nor  really  enter  into  our  life.  They  are  Oriental  and 
we  Occidental.  Can  oil  and  water  mix?  No  more  can 
East  and  West;  and  Kipling  will  be  quoted; 

“Oh,  East  is  East  and  West  is  West, 

And  never  the  twain  shall  meet 
Till  earth  and  sky  stand  presently 
At  God’s  great  judgment  seat.” 

They,  however,  who  quote  these  now  famous  lines, 
forget  or  never  heard  the  lines  that  immediately  fol¬ 
low  : 

“But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West, 

Border  nor  breed  nor  birth, 

When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face, 
Tho’  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

There  are  indeed  real  differences  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  yet  there  is  also  real  and  still  deeper 
unity.  This  question  demands  careful  study.  I  pass 
accordingly  to  my  second  main  topic,  and  ask : 


II.  ARE  JAPANESE  ASSIMILABLE? 

If  we  admit  Asiatics  to  our  land,  can  and  will  they 
become  truly  American?  If  it  indeed  be  true  that  the 
Japanese  and  Asiatics  generally  are  not  assimilable 
to  our  American  civilization,  then,  of  course,  any  plan 
for  their  admission  to  permanent  residence  in  Ame¬ 
rica  and  to  naturalization,  is  out  of  the  question. 
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Assimilation  has  two  aspects — biological  and  social 

_ to  be  sharply  distinguished.  In  the  one, through 

race  intermarriage  inherited  race  nature  is  combined 
and  amalgamation  takes  place.  The  laws  of  the  amal¬ 
gamation  are  biological,  operate  spontaneously,  and 
are  wholly  sub-conscious;  the  process  is  completed 
before  the  birth  of  the  offspring.  What  occurs  in 
those  mysterious  processes  of  generation  and  growth, 
our  best  science  only  dimly  surmises.  Their  regula¬ 
tion  is  beyond  human  control. 

In  social  assimilation,  however,  inherited  race  cul¬ 
ture  is  transmitted  both  consciously  and  unconscious¬ 
ly,  not  only  from  parent  to  offspring,  but  from  every 
influence  that  moulds  thought,  feeling  and  conduct. 
Social  inheritance,  given  to  the  offspring  only  after 
birth,  is  a  factor  of  superlative  force  in  creating  the 
personality  of  the  individual.  This  inheritance  is 
given,  not  by  biological  processes,  but  by  education, 
by  language,  by  every  influence  that  moulds  the  heart 
and  mind  and  will.  Moreover,  wholesome  nurture, 
transmitting  wholesome  social  inheritance,  can  alone 
provide  the  right  environment  in  which  human  biolog¬ 
ical  heredity  can  produce  its  best  results. 

This  distinction  between  social  and  biological  hered¬ 
ity  and  inheritance  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
considering  the  problem  of  race  assimilation.  Civil¬ 
ization,  mental  habits  of  every  kind,  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  ideas  and  ideals,  with  all  the  practices  to  which 
they  lead,  are  matters  of  social,  not  of  biological 
heredity  and  processes.  These  are  the  factors  which 
make  a  man  to  be  the  man  he  is.  They  form  his  mind, 
furnish  the  categories  of  his  thinking,  provide  the 
motives  and  standards  of  his  conduct,  and,  in  a  word, 
determine  a  man’s  race,  sociologically  speaking. 

Now  man’s  marvelous  psychic  nature  provides  that 
these  things  can  be  imparted  to  individuals  of  any 
race  when  they  are  young  and  plastic.  Under  ten  or 
twelve,  any  child  can  completely  learn  any  language, 
enter  into  any  civilization,  and  become  fully  possessed 
of  its  social  inheritance.  Advancing  years  with  loss 
of  plasticity  deprives  one  of  this  capacity.  A  full 
grown  adult  has  almost  no  capacity  for  acquisition  of 
new  languages  and  civilizations.  A  man’s  personality 
is  formed  by  the  civilization  in  which  he  is  reared. 

The  social  assimilation  of  races,  then,  can  proceed 
independently  of  their  intermarriage.  The  Jews  are  a 
case  in  point.  Sociologically  speaking,  Jews  born  and 
bred  in  America  are  Americans — biologically  speak¬ 
ing,  they  are  Hebrews. 

Now  from  the  standpoint  of  capacity  to  learn  our 
language,  acquire  our  ideas,  and  enter  into  our 
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corporate  democratic  life,  young  Japanese  and  Chinese 
are  just  as  assimilable  as  are  Italians  or  Russians,  if 
we  give  them  the  same  opportunity,  the  same  welcome. 
Indeed,  Asiatic  children,  reared  in  America,  are  more 
completely  cut  off  from  their  social  inheritance  than 
are  the  children  of  any  European  people,  because  of 
the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  learning  to  read  and 
speak  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Japanese  children  born 
in  America  can  speak  English  freely,  even  though 
both  parents  are  pure  Japanese  and  are  quite  ignor¬ 
ant  of  English.  In  Hawaii,  in  spite  of  the  large  Japan¬ 
ese  population  and  thousands  of  Japanese  children  for 
playmates,  English  is  the  language  with  which  they 
play  and  quarrel. 

The  degree  to  which  Japanese  in  California  have 
already  become  Americanized,  especially  American- 
born  children,  is  amazing  to  those  who  know  them 
in  Japan.  The  complete  social  assimilability  of  the 
Japanese  is  beyond  question  for  anyone  who  will  in¬ 
vestigate  the  facts  scientifically. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  intermarriage  of 
whites  and  Asiatics  ignorant  dogmatism  prevails. 
Race  antipathy  and  prejudice  play  a  large  role  here. 
Yet  it  is  a  question  which  has  not  been  carefully 
studied  by  experts.  Intermarriage  under  wholesome 
and  right  relations  is  still  limited.  The  disastrous 
results  of  the  immoral  sexual  relations  of  the  races 
should  be  regarded  as  throwing  light  of  any  particular 
value  on  this  problem. 

We  need,  accordingly,  a  commission  of  expert  biolo¬ 
gists,  sociologists  and  psychologists  to  collect  and  col¬ 
late  the  facts  already  available  that  we  may  really 
know  what  are  the  biological  consequences  of  race 
intermarriage.  Personally  I  deprecate  strongly  the 
marriage  of  whites  with  Japanese.  The  differences 
of  ideals  as  to  the  respective  rights  and  duties  of 
husband  and  wife  are  so  great  that  the  intermarriage 
of  Americans  and  Japanese  is  a  highly  hazardous  ven¬ 
ture.  Moreover,  the  biological  results  of  such  inter¬ 
marriage  are  by  no  means  clear.  Many  hold  them  to 
be  as  a  rule  bad.  President  Eliot  contends  that  “pure 
races”  are  far  superior.  He  asserts,  moreover,  that  as 
a  rule  Japanese  “do  not  intermarry  with  women  of 
foreign  races,  affording  thus  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
white  race  in  foreign  parts.  The  question  of  immigra¬ 
tion,  therefore,”  he  argues,  “need  not  be  complicated 
by  any  racial  problem,  provided  that  each  of  several 
races  abiding  in  the  same  territory  keeps  itself  pure, 
as  the  Japanese  do,  wherever  they  live.” 

But  dogmatism  is  out  of  place.  We  need  such 
scientific  knowledge  on  this  problem  as  can  be  col¬ 
lected  only  by  experts.  The  question  of  the  wisdom 
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of  race  intermarriage  surely  should  not  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  individuals  moved  by  momentary  emo¬ 
tional  impulses  nor  by  ignorant  dogmatism  based  on 
race  prejudice.  Full  knowledge  is  required,  and  then 
if  intermarriage  is  unwise  we  need  an  adequate  nation¬ 
al  law  forbidding  it. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  intermarriage  of 
whites  and  Asiatics  can  be  and  should  be  kept  distinct 
from  that  of  social  assimilation.  The  latter  can  go 
forward  independently  of  the  former. 

Accepting  this  result,  we  come  to  the  third  topic 
before  us ;  "to  the  statement,  namely,  of  concrete  pro¬ 
positions  as  to  what  we  now  should  do  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  America’s  pressing  Japanese  problem. 


III.  OUTLINES  OF  A  NEW  ORIENTAL 
POLICY. 

First  of  all  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  in  hearty  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  fundamental  postulate  of  California’s 
general  Oriental  policy.  An  immigration  from  Asia, 
swamping  the  white  man,  overturning  the  democratic 
institutions  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  ultimately  of  all 
America,  or  bringing  wide  economic  disaster  to  Cau¬ 
casian  laborers  and  farmers,  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  tolerated.  California  is  right  in  her  general  policy. 
She  is  nevertheless  wrong  in  her  mode  of  applying 
that  policy.  Right  in  principle— wrong  in  method. 
She  seeks  to  settle  what  is  an  international,  nay,,  a 
universal  problem  in  the  light  of  exclusively  local  in¬ 
terests.  Pier  solution  in  fact  aggravates  the  difficulty, 
for  it  ignores  pertinent  facts,  such  as  the  actual  dim¬ 
inution  of  Japanese  residents  in  America  due  to  the 
efficient  administration  by  Japan  of  the  Gentlemen’s 
Agreement.  It  ignores  also  the  willingness  of  Japan 
to  accede  to  the  fundamental  desire  of  California.  Her 
anti-alien  legislation  which,  as  Attorney-General  Webb 
stated,  “seeks  to  limit  their  (Japanese)  presence  by 
curtailing  their  privileges,  for  they  will  not  come  in 
large  numbers  nor  long  abide  with  us  if  they  may  not 
acquire  land’’ — this  legislation  is  accordingly  needless; 
it  is  moreover  humiliating  to  Japan;  it  is  unscientific, 
unjust,  short-sighted,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
substance  of  all  American  treaties  with  Japan. 

The  present  Oriental  policy  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  also  is  in  important  respects  humiliating  to 
them  and  disgraceful  to  us.  California’s  anti-alien 
legislation  really  rests  back  upon  the  refusal  of  our 
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Federal  Government  to  grant  rights  of  American  citi¬ 
zenship  to  any  individuals  save  those  of  white  ancestry 
and  men  “of  African  descent.” 

Professing  friendship  in  words,  we  deny  it  in  im¬ 
portant  deeds.  Demanding  an  open  door  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  Asia  and  equality  of  opportunity  for  our  citi¬ 
zens  with  that  accorded  to  citizens  of  the  “most 
favored  nation”,  we  do  not  ourselves  grant  the  same 
to  Asiatics  in  our  land. 

Here  then  is  a  serious  situation.  On  the  one  hand 
California,  conscious  of  a  danger  which  she  believes 
threatens  to  reach  vast  proportions  if  not  radically 
and  promptly  dealt  with.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan, 
a  nation  with  which  America  secured  and  has  main¬ 
tained  exceptional  relations  of  friendship,  deeply 
wounded,  yet  earnestly  desiring  the  maintenance  of 
the  historic  friendship  on  a  basis  of  dignity  and 
mutual  profit. 

This  is  a  difficult,  delicate  and  intricate  problem. 
Both  sides  have  their  measure  of  truth  and  right. 
The  problem  is  how  to  harmonize  these  real  rights 
and  interests.  How  is  it  possible  to  grant  what  Cali¬ 
fornia  so  insistently  and  rightly  demands  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  to  Japan  what  she  demands  with 
equal  insistence? 

The  problem,  however,  is  not  so  difficult  as  first 
appears.  We  need  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  facts, 
clear  thinking  as  to  principles,  the  adoption  of  correct 
fundamental  postulates  and  their  consistent  and  wise 
elaboration  into  concrete  policies  and  laws. 

The  new  American  Oriental  policy  must  hold  as 
its  major  premise  the  principles  announced  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  in  that  notable  address  at  Mobile.  He 
was  speaking,  it  is  true,  with  the  South  American 
nations  in  view,  but  the  principles  he  announced  apply 
equally  to  the  nations  of  the  Orient.  As  reported, 
he  said : 

“We  must  prove  ourselves  their  friends  and  cham¬ 
pions  upon  terms  of  equality  and  honor.  You  cannot 
be  friends  upon  any  other  terms  than  upon  the  terms 
of  equality. 

“You  cannot  be  friends  at  all  except  upon  the  terms 
of  honor ;  and  we  must  show  ourselves  friends  by 
comprehending  their  interest,  whether  it  squares  with 
our  interest  or  not. 

“Human  rights,  national  integrity  and  opportunity, 
as  against  material  interests — that,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  is  the  issue  which  we  now  have  to  face. 

“She  (America)  must  regard  it  as  one  of  the  duties 
of  friendship  to  see  that  from  no  quarter  are  material 
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interests  made  superior  to  human  liberty  and  national 
opportunity.” 

On  such  principles  consistently  applied  would  we 
found  America’s  new  Oriental  policy. 

America  should  treat  the  Oriental  on  a  basis  of 
complete  equality  with  the  citizens  of  other  races, 
granting  to  them  the  most  favored  nation  treatment 
even  as  we  give  it  to  others  and  demand  it  for  our¬ 
selves. 

The  policy  needed  is  one  that  conserves  all  the 
permanent  interests  of  California  and  the  entire 
United  States,  and  does  so  in  harmony  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  peoples  of  the  Orient  and  provides  likewise 
for  their  permanent  welfare. 

A  New  General  Immigration  Law  is  needed  which 
shall  apply  impartially  to  all  races.  We  must  aban¬ 
don  all  differential  Asiatic  treatment,  even  as  regards 
immigration.  The  danger  of  an  overwhelming  Ori¬ 
ental  immigration  can  be  obviated  by  a  general  law 
allowing  a  maximum  annual  immigration  from  any 
land  of  a  certain  fixed  percentage  of  those  from  that 
land  already  here  and  naturalized.  The  valid  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  such  a  law  would  rest  is  the  fact  that 
newcomers  from  any  land  enter  and  become  assimi¬ 
lated  to  our  life  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  those 
from  that  land  already  here.  These  know  the  lan¬ 
guages,  customs  and  ideals  of  both  nations.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  larger  the  number  already  assimilated, 
the  larger  the  number  of  those  who  can  be  wisely 
admitted  year  by  year.  The  same  percentage  rate 
would  permit  of  great  differences  in  actual  numbers 
from  different  lands. 

By  way  of  illusrating  this  suggestion  consider  the 
following  outline  of  a  General  Immigration  Law. 

The  maximum  number  of  immigrants  in  a  single 
year  from  any  nation,  race  or  group  having  a  single 
“mother  tongue”  shall  be : 

(1)  Five  per  cent  of  those  from  that  land  already 
naturalized  American  citizens,  including  their  Ameri¬ 
can-born  children. 

(2)  In  addition  to  these  there  shall  also  be  ad¬ 
mitted  from  any  land  all  who  are  returning  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  having  at  some  previous  time  had  a  residence 
here  of  not  less  than  three  years. 

(3)  All  immediate  dependent  relatives  of  those 
who  have  had  a  residence  here  of  not  less  than  three 
years. 

(4)  All  who  have  had  an  education  in  their  own 
land  equivalent  to  the  American  High  School,  with 
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not  less  than  three  years’  study  of  some  foreign 
tongue. 

In  the  application  of  these  provisions,  individuals 
who  come  as  bona  fide  travelers,  government  officials, 
students;  in  a  word,  all  who  are  provided  for  by 
funds  from  their  native  land,  should  not  be  counted 
as  immigrants;  but  all  merchants,  professionals,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  all  others  who,  even  though  not  technically 
laborers,  yet  depend  on  their  own  efforts  in  this  land 
for  a  living,  should  be  so  reckoned. 

Exactly  how  the  suggested  percentage  rate  would 
work  only  a  careful  statistical  examination  would 
show. 

The  census  for  1910  does  not  distinguish  between 
resident  and  naturalized  foreigners.  The  writer  has, 
accordingly,  attempted  to  supply  a  rough  estimate  for 
a  few  countries.  Starting  with  the  immigration  for 
the  past  decade,  he  has  assumed  arbitrarily  (yet  bas¬ 
ing  his  assumption  on  certain  statements  given  in  the 
census  for  1910),  that  the  number  of  aliens  who  have 
either  died  or  returned  to  their  native  lands  is  20% 
of  the  total  arrivals.  He  has  also  assumed  arbitrarily 
that  of  the  remainder  sixty  per  cent  are  still  aliens ; 
i.e.,  that  forty  per  cent  have  become  naturalized. 
Applying  then  the  percentage  scale,  he  has  computed 
the  maximum  possible  annual  immigration.  His  re¬ 
sults  are  given  in  the.  accompanying  table. 

For  instance,  columns  1-4  are  taken  bodily  from  the 
census.  Column  5  is  20%  of  column  4.  Column  6 
is  60%  of  the  difference  between  columns  4  and  5. 
Column  7  is  the  difference  between  columns  3  and  6. 
Column  8  is  5%  of  column  7,  which  gives  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  possible  annual  immigrants.  For 
convenience  of  comparison  with  the  actual  immigra¬ 
tion,  column  9  is  added.  The  proposed  five  per  cent 
rate  would  allow  all  probable  immigration  from  Ger¬ 
many,  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  while  it  would 
put  a  check  on  Russian,  Austrian  and  Italian  immigra¬ 
tion. 


Country  Foreign 
born 


a) 

Germany  .  2,500,000 

Great  Britain..  2,570,000 
Scandinavia  . .  .  960,000 


American  born 

Total 

children,  one 

foreign 

or  both  parents 

white 

foreign 

stock 

(2) 

(3) 

5,780,000 

8,280,000 

5,160,000 

7,730,000 

1,490,000 

2,450,000 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Russia . 

.  .  1,730,000 

1,020,000 

2,750,000 

Italy  . 

.  .  1,340,000 

750,000 

2,090,000 

Austria  . 

.  .  1,670,000 

1,030,000 

2,700,000 

China . 

56,000 

14,775 

Japan  . 

67,000 

4,410 

Country 

Immigration 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Past  Decade 

Deaths  and 
Departure 

Resident 

Aliens 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Germany  . . . 

. .  350,000 

70,000 

168,000 

Great  Britain 

. .  958,000 

191,000 

459.000 

Scandinavia  .. 

. .  491,000 

98,000 

235,000 

Russia  . 

.  .  1,725,000 

345,000 

822,000 

Italy . 

. .  2,071,000 

414,000 

993,000 

Austria  . 

. .  2,097,000 

419,000 

1,006.000 

China  . 

56,000 

Japan  . 

67,000 

Country 

Estimated 

Possible 

Annual 

Citizens  and 

Annual 

Immigra- 

Children 

Immigration 

tion  1912 

Germany  .  . . 

(V) 

(8) 

O) 

.  .  8,112,000 

405,600 

27,788 

Great  Britain 

. .  7,270,000 

363,500 

82,979 

Scandinavia  . 

. .  2,215,000 

110,750 

27,550 

Russia  . 

.  .  1,928,000 

96,400 

162,395 

Italy . 

. .  1,097,000 

54,850 

157,134 

Austria  . 

.  .  1,694,000 

84,700 

178,882 

China . 

14,775 

732 

Japan  . 

4,410 

220 

The  immigration  law  suggested  above  would  make 
it  impossible  for  a  new  country  like  Patagonia  or  Tibet 
to  get  started,  for  it  would  have  no  naturalized  citi¬ 
zens  here  from  whom  the  five  percent  rate  could  be 
estimated.  To  make  immigration  possible  for  new 
countries  it  might  be  desirable  to  set  an  arbitrary 
limit — say  five  hundred  or  even  one  thousand  immi¬ 
grants  per  annum  as  a  maximum  for  any  country  hav¬ 
ing  less  than  20,000  naturalized  citizens  in  America. 

Senator  Dillingham  proposed  last  June  (1913)  that 
annual  immigration  be  allowed  from  any  country  up 
to  ten  percent  of  those  from  that  land  already  here, 
yet  allowing  a  minimum  of  five  thousand  to  come  from 
any  land,  however  few  may' be  their  representatives  in 
this  country.  The  similarity  of  the  writer’s  thought 
with  that  of  the  Senator’s  is  apparent.  Senator  Dil¬ 
lingham  proposes,  however,  to  leave  Asiatic  Exclusion 
laws  as  they  stand,  making  no  effort  to  solve  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  highly  important  Asiatic  problem. 
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The  writer  is  not  particularly  concerned  with  de¬ 
fending  the  five  percent  rate  here  suggested.  He 
merely  uses  it  by  way  of  illustration.  Those  better 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  immigration  and  the  speed 
of  social  assimilation  must  determine  just  what  per¬ 
centage  would  be  wise.  The  present  contention  centers 
on  the  point  that  whatever  the  wise  rate  may  be  it 
should  be  applied  equally  to  all  races.  This  principle 
alone  avoids  the  difficulty  of  invidious  race  discrim¬ 
ination. 

A  Bureau  of  Alien  Registration  and  Education  is 
needed  for  the  supervision  of  the  education  of  all  aliens. 
Every  alien  permanently  residing  in  this  country 
should  be  making  steady  preparation  for  citizenship ; 
that  is,  for  ability  to  live  here  intelligently  and  profit¬ 
ably  both  to  himself  and  to  us. 

All  aliens  should  be  required  to  register  in  this 
Bureau,  paying  a  substantial  annual  fee  of,  say  $10, 
until  naturalized.  He  should  keep  the  Bureau  in¬ 
formed  of  changes  of  residence.  Failure  to  pay  the 
annual  fee  or  to  keep  the  Registration  Bureau  in¬ 
formed  of  changes  of  residence  should  be  punishable 
by  fines,  and  if  persisted  in  should  be  a  cause  for  de¬ 
portation  ;  and  all  unregistered  aliens  should  be  liable 
to  deportation.  Graded  courses  of  study  in  American 
History,  Politics,  Civics,  and  English  should  be  pre¬ 
pared,  as  well  as  some  adequate  presentation  of  the 
fundamental  traits  of  American  civilization,  and  op¬ 
portunity  should  be  given  for  annual  examinations, 
free  of  charge.  The  annual  registration  fee  might  be 
diminished  with  each  examination  passed.  Certificates 
of  graduation  should  be  essential  for  naturalization. 
Federal  aid  might  be  given  to  states,  cities  and  towns 
providing  facilities  for  alien  education.  Night 
schools  might  be  opened  in  public  school  buildings. 
All  institutions,  such  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  or  churches  pro¬ 
viding  systematic  education  for  aliens  along  the  lines 
of  the  Federal  law  might  receive  subsidies. 

Of  course,  the  establishment  and  development  of 
such  an  undertaking  would  entail  enormous  work,  ex¬ 
pense  and  patience.  Much  common  sense  would  be 
required  to  avoid  needless  red  tape.  Those  in  charge 
should  ever  seek  to  carry  out  the  spirit.  An  incidental 
yet  important  advantage  of  this  system  would,  be  the 
close  knowledge  by  our  authorities  of  aliens  in  their 
first  years  here  and  the  ability  to  pick  out  and  deport 
undesirables,  such  as  anarchists,  white-slave  dealers, 
or  flagrant  criminals.  No  small  part  of  our  national 
difficulty  with  immigration  has  been  our  laissez-faire 
policy  in  regard  to  their  education  for  citizenship. 
The  method  of  registration  would  enable  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  detect  and  deport  such  as  may  have  made  their 
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way  into  America  illegitimately.  The  systematic  care 
and  education  of  all  aliens  in  America  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  of  far  more  practical  and 
also  of  pressing  importance  than  our  splendid  educa¬ 
tional  enterprise  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
might  well  be  divided,  and  the  functions  of  the  latter 
modified  and  extended.  The  work  and  responsibility 
of  granting  naturalization  to  aliens  should  be  taken 
away  from  courts  which  are  not  qualified  for  such  a 
function  and  vested  in  a  body  specially  constituted  for 
that  purpose.  Every  candidate  for  citizenship  should 
present  certificates  of  graduation  in  American  History, 
Politics,  Civics,  English,  and  Principles  of  American 
Civilization.  The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  should 
also  secure  from  the  Bureau  of  Registration,  certifi¬ 
cates  of  the  good  behavior  and  the  moral  fitness  of 
candidates,  granting  naturalization  only  to  those  mor¬ 
ally  as  well  as  educationally  qualified. 

A  day  might  be  set  aside  each  year,  perhaps  the 
Fourth  of  July,  on  which  to  administer  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  to  extend  official  welcome  to  all  new 
citizens.  Patriotic  processions,  banquets  and  speehes, 
with  appropriate  pins,  banners  and  badges,  could  make 
the  event  as  important  and  significant  as  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  are  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

A  Fresh  Definition  of  Eligibility  for  American 
Citizenship  is  needed.  American  Citizenship  should 
be  based  on  individual  qualification.  Race  of  itself 
should  be  neither  a  qualification  nor  a  disqualification 
for  citizenship.  Let  us  raise  the  standards  for  citizen¬ 
ship  as  high  as  may  be  needed;  but,  whatever  the 
standards  are,  let  us  apply  them  impartially.  Who¬ 
ever  qualifies  should  be  admitted. 

Let  such  special  legislation  as  may  be  needed,  en¬ 
abling  Asiatic  naturalization,  be  taken  promptly  by 
Congress. 

The  granting  of  rights  of  naturalization  to  all  on  a 
personal,  not  a  racial,  basis  would  go  far  toward  solv¬ 
ing  the  entire  problem  now  pending  with  Japan.  Ex¬ 
isting  anti-Japanese  legislation  of  California  and  other 
states  would  at  once  be  void.  The  Japanese  nation 
and  government  would  be  intensely  gratified,  for  they 
would  recognize  that  America  as  a  whole  insists  on 
justice  and  equality  of  treatment  for  Japanese  in  our 
land. 

Japanese  individuals  who  have  taken  the  required 
courses  of  education  for  citizenship  and  are  ready  on 
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the  one  hand  to  renounce  openly  their  allegiance  to 
Japan,  and  on  the  other  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  would  without  doubt  make  as 
loyal  Americans  as  those  who  come  from  any  other 
land. 


Direct  Federal  Responsibility  in  all  legal  and  legis¬ 
lative  matters  involving  aliens  is  also  essential.  Aliens 
are  guests  of  the  nation,  not  of  the  states;  and  the 
nation  is  responsible  to  foreign  governments  for  their 
just  treatment.  Foreign  governments  have  no  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  states,  but  only  with  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  that  the  treaty  rights  of  aliens  are 
accorded  them.  It  logically  follows  that  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  involving  aliens  should  be  handled  exclus¬ 
ively  in  Federal,  not  in  state  courts.  The  nation  must 
provide  that  treaty  and  other  rights  shall  be  accorded 
aliens,  regardless  of  the  ignorance  or  prejudice  of 
unfriendly  localities. 

It  might  perhaps  be  wise  by  special  provision  to 
allow  local  courts  to  handle  minor  matters,  such  as 
misdemeanors  and  transgressions  of  police  regulations 
and  city  ordinances.  The  general  principle,  however, 
should  be  as  stated  above.  To  some  this  suggestion 
may  seem  a  matter  chiefly  of  theory,  yet  it  is  at  this 
moment  one  of  international  importance.  California 
and  other  states  hide  behind  the  national  flag  in  their 
treatment  of  the  citizens  of  Japan. 

In  1864  the  Japanese  government  failed  to  compel 
one  of  the  clans  to  observe  a  recently  made  treaty 
allowing  foreigners  certain  rights.  Thereupon  several 
of  the  Powers  proceeded  directly  to  the  obstreperous 
clan  and  taught  it  a  lesson  on  the  importance  of  na¬ 
tional  unity  and  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  each  clan 
to  the  international  arrangements  made  by  the  central 
government. 

The  United  States  has  for  sixty  years  pledged  her 
friendship  and  good-will  to  Japan.  In  several  Paci  c 
coast  states  legislation  has  been  repeatedly  proposed 
highly  insulting  and,  if  passed,  seriously  injurious  to 
the  citizens  of  Japan.  All  local  legislation  affecting 
differently  the  interests  of  citizens  of  other  nations 
should  be  absolutely  impossible. 


A  National  Commission  on  Biological  and  Social 
Assimilation  is  needed.  This  should  be  a  commission 
of  expert  biologists,  physiologists  and  sociologists  of 
international  repute,  and  should  be  adequately 
nanced  The  results  of  such  study  should  be  embodied 
in  national  laws  concerning  (1)  the  intermarriage  ot 
individuals  of  different  races;  (2)  the  elimination  by 
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sterilization  of  those  whose  heredity  renders  procrea¬ 
tion  a  menace  to  the  nation ;  and  (3)  wise  methods 
for  Americanizing;  already  compacted  unassimilated 
groups  of  aliens. 

There  is  no  more  intricate,  and  at  the  same  time 
important  problem  confronting  our  country  today  than 
that  of  the  intermarriage  of  the  races. 

We  need  rational  national  laws  on  this  subject.  It 
is  absurd  for  California  to  have  laws  forbidding  the 
marriage  of  Whites  and  Mongolians  while  Colorado 
does  not.  It  is  preposterous  to  make  a  crime  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  what  is  perfectly  legal  in  Colorado  or  Nevada. 
And  the  California  law  is  of  no  practical  effect,  for  she 
has  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  mixed  marriages  if 
performed  outside  of  her  own  limits.  If  the  California 
law  rests  on  good  scientific  grounds,  then  it  should 
be  national ;  if  it  does  not,  then  California  should  have 
no  such  law. 

Systematic  Education  of  Public  School  Children  in 
Oriental  History  is  another  item  in  the  writer’s  vision 
of  the  new  American  Oriental  policy.  Indeed,  for 
the  general  elimination  of  race  prejudice  education 
is  needed  in  regard  to  the  histories  of  all  the  peoples 
from  whom  immigrants  come  to  our  shores.  Anthro¬ 
pological  readers  should  be  prepared,  devoting  one  or 
more  chapters  to  each  race  and  people  of  whom  repre¬ 
sentatives  live  in  our  land,  written  from  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  standpoint  and  setting  forth  the  notable  deeds  of 
each.  They  should  be  well  illustrated  with  fine  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  best  representatives,  dressed  in  modern 
European  clothing  in  order  to  avoid  those  caricatures 
which  are  so  common  in  pictures  of  strange  peoples. 
Such  readers  would  help  the  young  to  get  over  their 
spontaneous  feelings  of  race  antipathy. 

The  splendid  deeds  of  heroism  done  by  Jew  and 
Spaniard,  by  Italian  and  Hungarian,  French,  German 
and  English,  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Hindoo,  should  all 
be  set  forth  with  appreciation.  Japan  and  China  and 
India  have  had  their  illustrious  histories  no  less  than 
England,  Germany  and  France.  Should  not  the  out¬ 
standing  characters  and  achievements  of  these  lands 
be  taught  to  our  young?  George  Washington,  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  many  English 
and  European  heroes  of  progress  and  high  ideals  are 
known,  not  only  by  name,  but  also  for  what  they  did, 
to  all  in  Japan  who  have  had  a  secondary  education, 
and  to  all  the  higher  classes  in  primary  schools.  How 
many  in  our  land,  even  college  graduates,  could  tell 
anything  whatever  of  Shotoku  Taishi,  Kusunoki 
Masashige,  Nichiren,  Shonen,  and  other  great  leaders 
in  Japan?  It  is  high  time  that  the  study  of  Oriental 
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peoples  and  histories  should  be  introduced  into  our 
public  schools.  It  would  help  greatly  to  race  recon¬ 
ciliation,  even  as  kindly  and  truthful  histories  of  the 
Civil  War  have  done  much  to  reconcile  North  and 
South. 

I  now  sum  up  the  various  items  in  the  proposed 
new  American  Oriental  policy: 

1.  American  citizenship  should  be  granted  to  every 
qualified  individual  regardless  of  race. 

2.  Immigration  from  any  land  should  be  allowed 
on  a  percentage  rate  of  those  from  that  land  already 
naturalized  with  their  American-born  children. 

3.  There  should  be  a  Bureau  of  Alien  Registration 
and  Education. 

4.  The  granting  of  naturalization  should  be  vested 
in  a  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

5.  There  should  be  direct  Federal  responsibility 
for  all  legal  and  legislative  matters  in  which  aliens 
as  such  are  involved. 

6.  A  National  Commission  should  be  appointed  to 
study  and  report  on  the  problems  of  Biological  and 
Sociological  Assimilation. 

7.  Children  and  young  people  in  public  schools 
should  be  educated  in  Oriental  history. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  comprehensive  policy  for 
the  treatment  of  all  races  and  nations  and  the  care 
of  all  resident  aliens  in  our  lands.  To  some  it  may 
perhaps  seem  a  misnomer  to  call  this  plan  a  new 
Oriental  policy,  for  it  advocates  nothing  distinctivr. 
regarding  Orientals.  True!  And  this  exactly  is  the 
reason  for  calling  it  our  New  Oriental  Policy.  It  is 
a  policy  which  does  not  discriminate  against  Asiatics, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  new.’  It  is  new  both  as  to  its 
spirit  and  as  to  its  concrete  elements. 

The  early  adoption  of  some  such  policy  as  this  is 
important.  Unless  something  is  done  promptly  there 
is  every  reason  to  anticipate  further  aggressive  anti- 
Japanese  legislation  in  California  when  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  its  legislature  meets  (1915).  Further  discrimi¬ 
native  legislation,  however,  would  still  further  alienate 
the  friendly  feeling  of  Japan  and  render  still  more 
complicated  and  difficult  of  solution  the  international 
situation.  The  early  adoption  of  the  main  features 
of  this  policy  would  assure  California  on  the  one  hand 
that  no  swamping  Asiatic  immigration  is  to  be  al¬ 
lowed,  thus  securing  what  she  demands.  It  would 
also  satisfy  and  even  please  Japan,  granting  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  what  she  urges.  Anti-Japanese  legislation 
in  California  would  not  only  be  impossible,  but  not 
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desired  by  any  responsible  section  of  that  state,  and 
the  cause  of  international  friction  would  be  removed. 

As  regards  the  Chinese  also  the  situation  would  be 
much  improved.  The  fairness,  yes,  the  generosity  of 
our  policy,  adopted  by  us  with  no  pressure  from  her 
side,  would  serve  to  strengthen  and  deepen  the  spirit 
of  friendship  for  America  and  render  still  more  effect¬ 
ive  American  influence  in  guiding’  that  new  republic 
through  the  troublous  times  that  are  surely  ahead. 

If  America  can  permanently  hold  the  friendship  and 
trust  of  Japan  and  China  through  just,  courteous  and 
kindly  treatment,  she  will  thereby  destroy  the  anti¬ 
white  Asiatic  solidarity.  If  America  proves  to  Asia 
that  one  white  people  at  least  does  not  despise  the 
Asiatic  as  such  nor  seek  to  exploit  them,  but  rather 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  justice  seeks  their 
real  prosperity,  they  will  discover  that  what  they 
feared  as  the  ‘‘White  Peril”  is  in  fact  an  inestimable 
benefit.  And  that  change  of  feeling  will  bring  to 
naught  the  ‘‘Yellow  Peril”  now  dreaded  by  the  whites. 

America's  new  Oriental  policy  will  go  far  toward 
instilling  new  principles  into  other  nations  and  will 
thus  help  mightily  in  the  promotion  of  universal  good¬ 
will  and  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world.  These, 
however,  are  the  essential  conditions  under  which  each 
race,  nation  and  even  tribe  can  make  its  own  peculiar 
contribution  to  the  richer  life  of  the  world. 

Even  from  the  lower  standpoint  of  commercial  and 
economic  interests  the  policy  of  justice  toward  and 
friendship  with  the  Orient  is  beyond  question  the  right 
one.  Armed  conflict,  or  even  merely  sullen  hostility, 
mightily  hampers  trade  success.  Rapid  internal  de¬ 
velopment  in  China  and  a  rising  standard  of  life 
among  her  millions  means  enormous  trade  with  Amer¬ 
ica,  if  we  are  friendly  and  just.  And  unselfish  friend¬ 
ship  and  justice  on  our  side  will  hasten  the  uplift  of 
China’s  millions.  Our  own  highest  prosperity  is  in¬ 
separable  from  that  of  all  Asia.  So  long  as  friendship 
is  maintained  and  peace  based  on  just  international 
relations,  the  military  yellow  peril  will  be  impossible. 
In  proportion  as  the  scale  of  living-  among  Asia’s 
working  millions  rises  to  the  level  of  our  own  is  the 
danger  of  an  economic  yellow  peril  diminished. 

Every  consideration,  therefore,  of  justice,  humanity 
and  self-interest  demands  the  early  adoption  of  the 
general  principles  of  this  new  Oriental  policy.  It 
conserves  all  the  interests  of  the  East  and  the  West 
and  is  in  harmony  with  the  new  era  of  universal  con¬ 
vergent  evolution  of  mankind. 
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Is  not  this  a  policy  in  which  American  Christians 
can  unite?  Japan  looks  to  American  Christians  to 
carry  out,  in  our  national  life,  the  policy  of  interna¬ 
tional  justice  and  friendship  to  which  we  are  pledged; 
pledged  by  the  fact  that  we  are  Christian  people,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  Japan  opened  her  doors  sixty 
years  ago  to  the  promises  we  then  made  of  permanent 
friendship. 

In  discussing  California’s  recent  legislation,  Count 
Okuma  has  stated  that  this  problem  of  the  relation 
of  the  races  is  not  one  that  can  be  solved  by  warfare, 
diplomacy  or  legislation,  but  only  by  the  Christians 
of  America  applying  their  Christian  principles  to  the 
practical  problems  of  international  life. 

There  are  22,000,000  professed  Protestant  Christians 
in  America.  Can  we  afford  to  let  this  appeal  of  Japan 
go  unheeded? 

The  Christians  of  this  country,  united,  can  carry 
out  such  a  program  if  they  will.  Christianity  itself 
is  at  stake.  Unless  American  Christians  unitedly  be¬ 
stir  themselves  to  Christianize  our  national  treatment 
of  the  Asiatic,  not  only  the  success  of  Chrisian  Mis¬ 
sions  in  the  Orient,  but  the  sincerity  of  the  world¬ 
wide  missionary  enterprise  of  the  church  and  the  vital¬ 
ity  itself  of  the  Christian  life  of  our  country  will  be 
profoundly  affected. 

Such  is  the  call  which  I  as  an  American  missionary 
long  resident  in  Japan  make  to  the  Christians  of 
America  on  behalf,  not  of  Japan  alone,  but  also  all  of 
Asia;  nor  yet  on  behalf  of  Asia  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  world,  including  our  own  beloved  land.  For 
on  the  right  attitude  of  the  West  to  the  East  hangs 
the  fate  of  the  whole  world  for  centuries  to  come : 

“Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a’  that, 

That  sense  and  worth  o’er  a’  the  earth 
May  bear  the  gree  and  a’  that, 

For  a’  that  and  a’  that, 

It’s  coming  yet,  for  a’  that, 


THAT  MAN  TO  MAN,  THE  WORLD  O’ER 
SHALL  BROTHERS  BE  FOR  A’  THAT.” 
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BULLETIN  No.  10. 


FEBRUARY  18,  1914. 


Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  of  Japan  is  visiting  leading 
cities  under  arrangements  made  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  105  East  2'2nd 
Street,  New  York,  which  includes  thirty  Protestant  de¬ 
nominations,  to  represent  the  missionaries  of  Japan  con¬ 
cerning  American  relationships  with  the  Eastern  races. 


TWO  ADDRESSES 

BY 

PROF.  SIDNEY  L.  GULICK 

ON 

A  New  Immigration  Policy 

AND 

The  American- Japanese  Problem 


PROFESSOR  SIDNEY  L.  GULICK  OF  DO- 
SHISHA  UNIVERSITY,  KYOTO,  JAPAN,  AND 
STATED  LECTURER  TO  THE  IMPERIAL  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  URGES  A  NEW  ORIENTAL  POLICY. 

IT  IS  BASED  ON  TWENTY-SIX  YEARS  OB¬ 
SERVATION  IN  JAPAN,  AND  CLOSEST  CON¬ 
TACT  WITH  THE  JAPANESE  LEADERS. 

ADVOCATES  THE  LIMITATION  OF  ALL  IM¬ 
MIGRATION  TO  FIVE  PER  CENT  ANNUALLY 
OF  THOSE  ALREADY  NATURALISED. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee : 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you 
certain  considerations  bearing;  upon  America’s  Japan¬ 
ese  problem,  arising-  out  of  a  long  and  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  that  people. 

In  response  to  Senator  Dillingham’s  request  I  be¬ 
gin  with  a  few  words  of  a  personal  nature. 

A  PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

For  twenty-six  years  I  have  been  in  Japan  as  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Churches.  During  my  first  two  periods  of 
service  (nineteen  years),  I  was  engaged  in  the  usual 
work  of  a  missionary  living  in  the  interior.  For  the 
last  seven  years  I  have  been  located  in  Kyoto,  having 
the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Doshisha  Uni¬ 
versity  and  also  serving-  as  stated  Lecturer  in  the 
Imperial  University  of  Kyoto  in  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Religion. 

These  later  years  have  brought  me  into  contact 
with  leading  educators  both  in  Kyoto  and  also  in 
Tokyo.  Because  of  the  part  which  I  took  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
“Conference  of  the  Three  Religions”  (February, 
1912),  really  an  official  reception  given  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  heads  of  the  twelve  Shinto,  fifty-four 
Buddhist  and  seven  Christian  bodies,  I  was  brought 
into  relation  with  a  group  of  Japan’s  political  leaders. 
Shortly  after  that  the  “Association  Concordia”  was 
organized,  consisting  of  leaders  in  Education,  Busi¬ 
ness  and  the  Government,  whose  aim  is  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  better  mutual  knowledge  bv  the  East  and  the 
West  of  each  other’s  moral  and  spiritual  life.  Being 
one  of  the  organizers  of  this  Association,  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Japan’s  leaders  has  been  somewhat  inti¬ 
mate.  I  herewith  submit  the  first  English  report  of 
the  Association  whiMi  gives  the  list  of  members  on 
the  last  three  pages. 

I  was  in  Japan  when  the  recent  anti-Japanese 
agitation  and  legislation  took  place  in  California  and 
am  familiar  with  its  influence  on  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Japan  toward  America. 

As  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Oriental  Peace 
Society  of  Kyoto — later  united  with  the  Peace  Society 
of  Tokyo  to  form  the  Peace  Society  of  Japan,  and 
as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  from  the  beginning  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  of  Japan,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  thought  of  Japanese  and  Americans  who  are 
interested  in  Peace. 


I  am  familiar  also  with  the  thought  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Missionaries  in  Japan — over  seven  hundred — 
whose  work  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  is  seriously 
hindered  by  the  rising  suspicion  and  animosity  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations.  They  are  deeply  concerned 
not  merely  because  it  hampers  their  work,  but  still 
more  because  racial  animosity  is  itself  a  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  central  principles  of  the  gospel  which  pro¬ 
claims  peace,  good-will  and  universal  human  brother¬ 
hood. 

Missionaries  as  individuals  and  in  groups  took  ac¬ 
tion  at  that  time,  seeking  to  inform  Americans  as  to 
the  significance  and  probable  result  of  California’s 
proposed  anti-Asiatic  legislation.  Resolutions  and 
memorials  were  sent  to  America  by  letter  and  by 
cable.  The  Japan  Mission  of  the  American  Board, 
for  instance,  sent  a  Memorial  to  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  asking  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Committee  to  study  the  entire  Oriental 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  statesman¬ 
ship,  with  a  view  to  guiding  the  churches  and  the 
American  nation  to  the  adoption  of  a  truly  Christian 
national  policy. 

Last  July  I  returned  to  the  States  on  my  furlough 
On  reaching  California,  I  spent  three  months  study¬ 
ing  the  situation  there.  For  I  felt  that  only  as  I 
knew  the  facts  from  both  sides — recognizing  to  the 
full,  California’s  contentions  and  rights — would  I  .  be 
able  to  make  any  contribution  to  the  solution  of  this 
most  important,  yet  difficult  problem.  The  result 
of  that  study  is  a  volume  now  in  the  press  on  “The 
American  Japanese  Problem”,  in  which  I  study  with 
some  fullness  the  entire  question  of  the  Racial  Re¬ 
lations  of  the  East  and  the  West. 

Not  long  after  my  arrival  in  America,  I  was  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  to  attend  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  its 
Commission  on  Missions  in  order  to  present  more 
fully  the  subject  matter  of  the  Memorial  sent  in  by 
the  Japan  Mission  of  the  American  Board.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  that  and  other  conferences  on  the  subject,  I 
am  now  visiting  leading  cities  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federal  Council  to  lay  before  the  American 
people  the  problem  with  which  America  is  con¬ 
fronted  because  of  the  rise  of  a  New  Asia. 

The  old  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
Oriental  is  not  suited  to  the  new  times  in  which  we 
live.  The  true  interests  of  America  require  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  mutual  friendship  of  Asia  and  America  and 
the  abandonment  of  differential  race  legislation. 
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Such  are  the  auspices  under  which  I  speak,  the 
character  and  status  of  those  I  represent,  and  also 
my  main  purpose  in  appearing  before  you  to-day. 

In  order  that  my  discussion  may  bear  continuously 
upon  the  main  point,  let  me  first  present  the  specific 
proposition  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  you.  I  pre¬ 
sent  it  in  the  form  of 

A  Proposed  Amendment 
to  the  present  Immigration  Law. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  Section  2  of  the  Immi- 
giation  Act  of  February  20,  1907,  shall  be  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  proviso : 

Provided,  That  the  number  of  aliens  of  any  race 
(single  mother  tongue  group),  who  may  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  limited 
to  five  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  native-born  persons 
of  the  first  generation,  together  with  the  number  of 
naturalized  citizens,  of  that  race  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  national  census  next  preceding; 
except  that  aliens  returning  from  a  temporary  visit 
abroad;  aliens  coming  to  join  a  husband,  wife,  father, 
mother,  son,  daughter,  grandfather,  grandmother, 
grandson  or  granddaughter ;  aliens  who  are  govern¬ 
ment  officers,  and  aliens  who  are  travellers  or  visitors 
and  who  do  not  engage  in  any  remunerative  occupa¬ 
tion  or  business  in  the  United  States,  shall  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  five  per  cent,  limit  above  provided. 
Provided,  further,  That  all  laws  relative  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  Chinese  persons  or  persons  of  Chinese  descent 
are  hereby  repealed. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  a  decidedly  big  proposition 
and  no  doubt  seems  to  you  chimerical.  But  I  beg 
that  you  will  hear  me  give  the  reasons  which  re¬ 
quire  some  such  action  as  this. 

First  let  me  call  your  attention  to 

The  Postulates 
which  underlie  this  proposal. 

1.  The  basal  postulate  is  that  the  United  States 
shall  treat  all  races  on  a  basis  of  equality;  that  there 
shall  be  no  invidious  or  humiliating  treatment  of  any 
race.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  nor  necessitate, 
a  policy  of  wide  open  doors  to  all  races — a  policy 
of  free  unrestricted  immigration.  This  leads  to  the 
second  postulate. 

2.  We  can  admit  into  our  country  for  permanent 
residence  here  only  so  many  aliens  and  of  such 
peoples  as  we  can  assimilate.  Any  other  policy  is 


fraught  with  danger.  We  cannot  consent  to  the  per¬ 
manent  presence"  in  our  land  of  alien  populations, 
who  will  be  as  cancers  in  our  body-politic— in  us 
but  not  of  us. 

But  how  many  can  we  assimilate  annually,  and 
are  there  races  which  we  cannot  assimilate?  These 
are  questions  to  be  determined  by  investigation  of 
fact. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  postulate : 

3.  The  number  whom  we  can  confidently  expect 
to  assimilate  yearly  depends  in  some  close  way  on 
the  number  of  those  already  assimilated.  Those  born 
abroad,  who  have,  however,  been  here  long  enough 
to  learn  our  language  and  our  political  life  and  to 
accept  our  ideals  are  the  ones  to  exert  wholesome  in¬ 
fluence  on  newcomers  from  their  own  native  people. 
They  constitute  the  natural  channel  by  which  the 
newcomers  enter  our  life.  The  larger  the  number  of 
naturalized  citizens  from  any  particular  foreign 
people,  the  larger  the  number  whom  we  can  safely 
admit  from  that  people.  This  then  is  a  ratio— a 
matter  of  per  cent. ;  I  suggest  5%.  I  am  not  however, 
particularly  concerned  with  the  5%  number,  but  only 
with  the  principle  and  with  its  equal  application  to 
every  foreign  people. 

Certain  questions  will  at  once  arise. 


Points  of  Difficulty. 

(a)  How  can  we  settle  what  a  “single  mother 
tongue  group”  is?  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
theoretical  difficulty  here ;  but  the  general  principle 
is  clear.  An  English  Jew,  though  completely  assimi¬ 
lated,  would  be  of  no  particular  aid  in  assimilating  a 
Polish  Jew.  The  central  principle  is  the  power  of 
those  already  assimilated  from  a  particular  foreign 
group  to  serve  as  an  assimilating  agency  for  later 
comers  from  that  group.  For  this  they  must  have 
belonged,  in  a  not  distant  past,  to  the  same  social 
group  and  must  still  have  ability  to  speak  the  same 
language. 

The  determination  of  the  names  and  boundaries 
of  such  groups  might  be  left  either  to  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  or  to  the  Department  of  Ethnology. 

(b)  The  Federal  Census  does  not  show  how 
many  naturalized  citizens  there  are.  This  is  certainly 
a  difficulty,  but  it  can  easily  be  remedied  at  the  next 
census.  In  the  meantime  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  could  be  instructed  to  make  esti¬ 
mates,  which  estimates  could  be  used  as  a  working 
basis  until  the  next  census  gives  the  correct  figures. 
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(c)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  5%  rate 
on  present  immigration? 

I  have  devoted  considerable  study  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  offer  the  following  figures.  Columns  1-3 
are  taken  bodily  from  the  last  Federal  Census.  Col¬ 
umn  4  is  taken  from  the  Report  on  Immigration, 
being  the  sum  for  the  past  ten  years.  I  assume  for 
column  5,  that  the  deaths  and  departures  of  those 
admitted  as  immigrants  has  been  20%.  I  assume 
still  further  that  of  those  immigrants  who  have  come 
to  us  in  the  past  ten  years,  40%  have  naturalized, 
leaving  60%  who  are  still  aliens — column  6.  The 
difference  between  columns  3  and  6  gives  the  number 
of  estimated  naturalized  citizens  and  American-born 
children,  column  7.  Column  8  is  5%  of  column  7, 
the  maximum  number  of  possible  annual  immigrants. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  I  have  placed  beside  it 
the  actual  immigration  for  1912. 

If  these  assumptions  are  regarded  as  fairly  plau¬ 
sible  and  the  calculations  have  been  correct,  we  reach 
the  result  that  the  proposed  5%  rate  would  allow 
full  immigration  from  north  Europe  and  cut  down 
very  considerably  immigration  from  south  Europe. 

Country  Foreign  American  born  Total 
born  children,  one  or  foreign 
both  parents  White 
foreign.  stock. 

1.  2.  3. 


Germanv .  2,500.000  5.780,000  8.280.000 

Great  Britain  .  .  2,570.000  5.160.000  7.730.000 

Scandinavian  .  .  960.000  1,490,000  2,450,000 

Russia  .  1,730.000  1,020,000  2,750.000 

Italy  .  1,340,000  750,000  2,090,000 

Austria  .  1,670,000  1,030,000  2,700,000 

China  .  56,000  14,775 

Japan  .  67,000  4,410 

Country  Immigration  Estimated  Estimated 
Past  Decade  Deaths  and  Resident 
Departures  Aliens 

4.  5.  6. 

Germany .  350,000  70,000  168,000 

Great  Britain  .  .  958,000  191,000  459.000 

Scandinavian  .  .  491,000  98,000  235,000 

Russia  .  1.725,000  345.000  822,000 

Italy .  2,071,000  414,000  993.000 

Austria  .  2,097,000  419,000  1,006,000 

China .  56,000 

Japan .  67.000 
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Country  Estimated 
Citizens  and 
Children 


7 

S, 112,000 
7,270,000 
2,215,000 
1,928,000 
1,097.000 
1,694,000 
14,775 
4,410 


Possible  Annual  Actual 
Immigration  Immi¬ 
gration 
1912 
9 

27,788 
82,979 
27,550 
162,395 
157,134 
178,882 


Germany . 

Great  Britain  . . 
Scandinavian  . . 

Russia  . 

Italy  . 

Austria  . 

China  . 

Japan  . 


405,600 

363,500 

110,750 

96,400 

54,850 

84,700 

738 

220 


(d)  What  would  be  the  effect  on  Asiatic  Immi¬ 
gration? 


Chinese. 

Since  there  are  over  14,000  American-born  Chinese 
in  the  United  States,  the  5%  rate  would  allow  over 
700  Chinese  immigrants  annually.  During  1913,  over 
6,000  Chinese  citizens  entered  America  in  harmony 
with  the  present  exclusion  laws,  consisting  chiefly  of 
those  who  return  and  relatives.  It  is  generally  admit¬ 
ted  that  quite  a  number  smuggle  their  way  in.  It  is  a 
fair  question  whether  the  opening  of  the  door  to  the 
extent  of  5%  would  not  serve  to  diminish  the  number 
of  those  who  smuggle  their  way  in.  As  soon  as  China 
gains  the  new  administrative  efficiency  which  her  in¬ 
ternal  reforms  are  securing,  would  she  not  co-operate 
more  loyally  in  administering  a  5%  rate,  than  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  complete  exclusion  laws  now  on  our 
statutes? 


Japanese. 

The  5%  rate  would  allow  about  220  to  enter  yearly. 
Of  the  6,859  Japanese  arrivals  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  6715  brought  passports  acceptable  to  our  officials 
under  the  present  “Gentleman’s  Agreement,”  while 
144  brought  passports  not  regarded  -  as  satisfactory. 
But  under  the  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  de¬ 
port  them.  Of  the  6715  arrivals,  5920  come  within  the 
number  for  whom  special  exception  is  made  in  all 
treaties,  such  as  relatives  and  those  returning  after  an 
absence.  Within  the  remaining  753  are  included  travel¬ 
ers,  visitors,  students  provided  with  means  of  support 
and  others,  who  would  also  be  admitted  in  any  case. 
Skilled  laborers  and  professionals  who  plan  to  make  a 
living  by  some  remunerative  occupation,  would  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  5%  rate.  But  in  any  case 
the  number  affected  is  not  large. 
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Passing  now  from  details  let  me  present  considera¬ 
tions  why  it  is  important  for  America  to  give  up  her 
differential  treatment  of  Asiatics. 


A  New  Asia. 


Mankind  has  entered  on  a  new  era.  Races  and 
Civilizations  for  ages  separated  and  self-sufficient  are 
now  face  to  face ;  their  interests  are  rapidly  com¬ 
mingling.  New  relations  are  being  established  be¬ 
tween  the  East  and  West,  between  the  masterful 
white  nations  and  the  hitherto  peaceful  and  submis¬ 
sive  peoples  of  Asia.  The  great  races  are  proud, 
ambitious,  determined.  These  qualities  are  part  cause 
of  their  greatness. 


Japan. 

When  Japan  first  came  in  contact  with  the  white 
man  (1553),  she  welcomed  him.  For  sixty  years  she 
gave  him  full  opportunity.  About  a  million  Japanese, 
it  is  believed,  became  Christian.  Then  when  Japan 
learned  of  the  white  man’s  aggressions  and  ambitions 
for  world  conquest,  she  concluded  that  the  white  man 
meant  a  White  Peril,  to  avoid  which  she  turned  him 
out,  exterminated  Christianity  and  for  250  years 
carried  out  her  policy  of  exclusion  most  completely. 


The  Effect  of  Exclusion. 

By  that  policy,  however,  she  lost  the  stimulus  of 
international  relations  and  fell  behind.  In  1853  she 
woke  to  discover  how  belated  and  helpless  she  was, 
due  to  her  exclusion  policy.  She  wavered  for  a  de¬ 
cade,  suffered  revolution  brought  on  by  different  con¬ 
ceptions  as  to  the  right  policy  to  take  to  the  white 
man  and  finally  late  in  the  sixties  adopted 


Japan’s  New  Policy 

that  namely  of  learning  the  secrets  of  the  white  man’s 
power,  in  order  to  maintain  national  existence  and 
honor  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the  white  man.  This 
has  been  Japan’s  controlling  ambition  for  fifty  years. 
Her  success,  her  war  with  Russia  proclaimed.  Japan¬ 
ese  cannon  at  Mukden  were  heard  around  the  world, 
proclaiming  to  the  white  man  the  end  of  his  undis¬ 
puted  supremacy,  and  to  the  colored  races  the  way  in 
which  to  meet  the  White  Peril.  All  Asia  awoke  to 
hope  and  effort. 
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Her  Ambition. 

Japan  is  not  yet  satisfied.  National  existence  is 
indeed  assured,  provided  she  can  maintain  her  military 
armament ;  she  now  has  complete  sovereignty  within 
her  own  territories.  But  her  citizens  are  not  admitted 
to  equal  rights  and  opportunities  with  those  of  other 
lands — in  America,  Canada,  New  Zealand  Australia 
and  British  Africa.  Her  sense  of  national  dignity  is 
affronted.  The  limitation  recently  placed  upon  her  by 
California,  and  the  violent  anti-Asiatic  policy  urged 
by  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  on  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  has  shocked  and  pained  her  deeply.  Japan  re¬ 
gards  as  highly  humiliating  the  proposals  now  before 
Congress  in  several  forms  to  make  general  Asiatic  ex¬ 
clusion  laws. 


Japan’s  Gratitude  for  American  Friendship. 

This  situation  is  the  more  painful  to  her  because 
until  lately  our  relations  have  been  so  ideal,  so 
helpful,  so'  friendly.  For  decades  she  has  been  pro- 
foundly  grateful  to  the  United  States.  We  bi  ought 
her  out  of  her  long  seclusion— watched  patiently  over 
her,  guided  her  through  those  trying  decades  when 
she  was  first  learning  from  the  masterful  white  man 
the  ways  of  the  modern  world.  We  protected  her  in¬ 
terests  in  international  matters.  A\  e  returned  the 
Shimonoseki  Indemnity.  1  housands  of  Japanese 
students  have  had  ideal  treatment  in  our  Christian 
homes  and  in  our  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities.  Our  aid  and"  support  at  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Russia  were  invaluable  to  her  and  were  highly 
appreciated.  While  there  are  doubtless  jingoes  in 
Japan  who  have  uttered  foolish  words  and  threats, 
the  prevailing  temper  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the 
Government  has  been  one  of  gratitude  and  persistent 
good-will.  In  spite  of  recent  rebuff  and  unkind  words 
and  treatment  there  is  a  remarkable  spirit  of  patience 
and  moderation.  They  are  still  proceeding  with  ex¬ 
pensive  plans  for  the  Panama  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco. 

Deeply  Wounded,  but  Still  Hoping. 

Japan  is  still  hoping  that  some  method  will  be 
found  of  providing  for  California’s  just  demands  with¬ 
out  subjecting  her  to  humiliation.  She  has  taken  at 
its  face  value,  the  first  treaty  she  ever  made  with  a 
white  race,  namely  with  America,  which  reads : — 
“There  shall  be  perfect,  permanent  and  universal 
peace  and  sincere  and  cordial  amity  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  and  between  their  people 
respectively,  without  exception  of  persons  and  places.” 
This  friendship  solemnly  pledged,  has  been  loyally 
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carried  out  by  Japan.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
her  friendly  feelings  and  her  admiration  for  Amer¬ 
ica  have  considerably  cooled.  Many  indeed  are  in¬ 
dignant  ;  all  are  waiting  eagerly  to  learn  if  America 
as  a  whole  will  support  the  anti-Asiatic  policy  so 
urgently  pressed  by  the  Pacific  Coast  legislators. 

Japan  is  Misunderstood. 

There  is  wide  misunderstanding  in  California  and 
in  America  as  a  whole  as  to  what  Japan  asks.  She 
does  not  ask  for  free  immigration  for  her  laborers. 
She  recognizes  that  any  large  entrance  of  Japanese 
into  California  would  produce  both  economic  and 
racial  difficulty.  She  is  ready  to  do  whatever  may 
be  needful  to  save  America  from  embarrassment  on 
both  lines,  as  her  faithful  administration  of  the  “Gen¬ 
tlemen’s  Agreement”  witnesses.  She  is  willing  to 
continue  holding  back  all  Japanese  laborers  from  com¬ 
ing  to  this  country. 

What  Japan  Earnestly  Pleads  For. 

What  Japan  does  ask  and  asks  earnestly  is  that 
there  shall-  be  no  invidious  and  humiliating  race  legis¬ 
lation  which  shall  involve  her  fair  name.  Japan  stands 
for  national  honor  in  international  relations.  For  this 
she  has  been  strenuously  striving  for  half  a  century. 
Is  she  not  to  be  respected  for  it?  Is  not  this  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  insistence  one  of  the  evidences  that  she 
deserves  it?  Economic  opportunity  in  California  is 
not  her  primary  interest  or  insistence  but  recognition 
of  manhood  equality.  Is  not  the  honor  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  a  nation  of  more  importance  than  everything 
else?  Is  the  maintenance  of  friendship  possible  be¬ 
tween  two  nations  when  one  insists  on  humiliating 
the  other? 


China. 

For  ages  China  was  so  vast,  preponderant,  self- 
sufficient  and  self-satisfied  that  she  simply  ignored 
the  white  man  when  he  appeared  on  her  horizon. 
Even  the  wars  by  which  England  forced  opium  on 
China  did  not  apparently  disturb  her  much. 

But  when  port  after  port  was  taken  by  foreign 
powers,  and  even  an  entire  province,  as  when  Ger¬ 
many  took  Kiao  Chao  for  the  killing  of  two  mission¬ 
aries;  and  when  Russia  took  Port  Arthur  after  it  had 
been  forced  back  from  Japan;  and  when  foreigners 
were  gaining  mining  rights  and  railroad  concessions 
throughout  China,  Chinese  began  to  realize  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done,  or  they  would  soon  cease  to  exist 
as  a  self-governing  people. 
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Failure  of  China's  Exclusion  Policy. 

China’s  first  reaction  was  like  Japan’s  (and  inci¬ 
dentally  California’s),  namely,  a  policy  of  exclusion. 
That  brought  on  the  Boxer  uprising  (1900).  It  was 
however,  too  late.  The  armies  of  the  Allies  relieved 
Pekin  and  proved  to  China  that  the  W  hite  man  and 
Western  civilization  could  neither  be  excluded  nor 
ignored. 


China  Learns  from  Japan. 

After  a  few  years  of  vacillation,  confusion,  turmoil 
and  revolution,  came  Japan’s  victory  over  Russia 
(1905),  which  announced  to  the  world  that  a  coloied 
race  can  hold  its  own  against  the  white  man  and  that 
the  way  by  which  to  do  it  is  to  learn  ail  that  the  white 
race  knows.  China  listened  and  learned. 

One  month  after  Tapan  made  peace  with  Russia, 
China  abolished  her  system  of  classical  education, 
over  2000  years  old.  and  started  on  the  new  policy. 
Since  then  "China  has  been  introducing  western  edu¬ 
cation,  western  science,  western  political  life  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rate.  The  Mancliu  dynasty  is  gone.  The 
characteristic  Chinese  queue  is  gone.  We  now  have 
a  new  China,  ambitious,  energetic,  resourceful,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  becoming  self-conscious.  Her  young 
men  are  in  all  the  capitals  of  Christendom  learning 
western  ways.  As  a  short  cut  to  western  knowledge, 
tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese  students  have  studied  in 
Japan. 

Some  decades  will  doubtless  be  needed  before 
China  will  reach  the  stage  of  occidentalization  already 
reached  by  Japan.  But  she  will  get  there  as  surely 
as  time  moves  onward. 

China’s  Friendship  for  America. 

At  present  America  holds  an  enviable  position  in 
China.  Above  all  other  nations  we  are  recognized 
as  having  been  her  friend.  We  have  never  seized  a 
foot  of  her  territory  nor  squeezed  her  for  indemnities. 
On  the  contrary  our  dealings  over  there  at  least,  have 
been  friendly  and  helpful.  We  helped  her  at  the  criti¬ 
cal  time  of  the  Boxer  uprising.  We  returned  the  sur¬ 
plus  Boxer  indemnity.  We  would  have  no  part  in 
the  grasping  Six-Power  loan ;  we  were  the  first  to 
recognize  the  Republic.  Our  missionaries  throughout 
China  have  displayed  that  characteristic  spirit  of 
American  democracy  which  wins  the  common  man. 
The  new  Chinese  education  is  practically  in  the  hands 
of  Americans.  China  is  cordially  our  friend  and  ad¬ 
mirer  to-day,  as  Japan  was  for  several  decades. 
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Will  America  Retain  China’s  Friendship? 

But  how  long  will  this  last?  When  China  secures 
inner  political  stability,  a  system  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion,^  newspapers  in  every  city  and  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  with  the  world,  and  has  the  news  of  the 
world  at  sunrise  as  Japan  has,  and  when  China  learns 
that  in  spite  of  all  her  history,  national  prestige,  power 
and  progress,  her  citizens  in  America  are  subjected  to 
indignities  and  treatment  accorded  to  those  of  no 
European  people, — not  because  of  personal  defect  or 
wrong,  but  wholly  because  of  race;  when  she  learns 
that  for  decades  Chinamen  in  America  were  helpless 
victims  of  local  race  antagonism,  were  indeed  on  occa¬ 
sion  even  murdered,  and  that  nevertheless  the  United 
States  as  such  never  sought  to  aid  or  protect  them 
and  never  attempted  even  to  punish  the  guilty  mur¬ 
derers  ;  and  when  China  as  a  nation  awakes  to  the 
fact  that  America  has  made  no  effort  to  keep  her 
treaties  with  China;  when  she  learns  that  America 
promised  in  a  solemn  treaty  that  “Chinese  laborers 
now  (1880  )  in  the  United  States  .  .  shall  be  accorded 

all  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exceptions 
which  are  accorded  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
the  most  favored  nation”  and  yet  that  the  authorities 
at  Washington  allowed  California  to  deprive  Chinese 
subjects  in  that  state  of  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  land 
or  to  lease  it  on  terms  allowed  to  other  aliens;  when 
China  learns  these  things,  as  learn  them  she  will  in 
time,  is  it  likely  that  Chinese  friendship  for,  and  trust 
in  America,  will  be  maintained?  And  when  China 
learns  that  America,  like  all  the  other  peoples  holding 
Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa,  has  established 
high  walls  of  exclusion  based  entirely  on  race  grounds, 
is  she  likely  to  be  quite  complacent? 

Is  it  not  altogether  likely  rather  that  China  will 
follow  in  Japan’s  footsteps;  the  friendship  will  cool 
down  ;  disappointment  will  follow  disappointment,  un¬ 
til  friendship  changes  to  animosity,  good-will  to 
enmity. 


“The  Yellow  Peril.” 

Many  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  already  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  day  when  all  Asia,  united  and 
armed  as  Japan  is  to-dav,  shall  confront  the  white 
man.  If  the  white  races  follow  the  policy  of  Asiatic 
exclusion  and  disdain,  grounded  exclusively  on  race 
difference,  will  not  our  attitude  evoke  a  corresponding 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Asiatics?  But  if  enmity 
widely  prevails  in  Asia  against  the  white  man  there 
will  also  be  wide  suspicion  and  many  unfriendly  deeds ; 
and  these  will  be  doubly  reciprocated  by  the  West. 
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And  because  of  this  condition  there  will  be  felt  in 
both  East  and  West  the  need  of  progressive  arma¬ 
ment  to  preserve  peace  and  prevent  attack. 

The  present  policy,  therefore,  so  widely  adopted 
by  the  white  race,  in  Canada,  on  our  Pacific  Coast, 
in  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  British  Africa,  the 
policy  of  differential  racial  treatment,  and  of  holding 
these"  vast,  sparcely  peopled  continents  for  exclusive 
opportunity  for  the  white  man,  regardless  of  the  con¬ 
ditions,  needs  or  abilities  of  the  other  races,  this,  I 
say,  is  a  policy  fraught  with  grave  danger. 

This  condition  is  already  being  discussed  by  Ori¬ 
entals.  They  call  it 

“The  White  Peril.” 

If  you  want  to  see  how  Japan  feels,  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  listen  to  this  utterance  of  Professor  Nagai  in 
his  recent  article  on  the  “White  Peril : 

“If  one  race  assumes  the  right  to  appropriate  all 
the  wealth,  why  should  not  the  other  races  feel  ill- 
used  and  protest?  If  the  yellow  races  are  oppressed 
by  the  white  races  and  have  to  revolt  to  avoid  con¬ 
gestion  and  maintain  existence,  whose  fault  is  it  but 
the  aggressors?  If  the  white  races  truly  love  peace 
and  wish  to  preserve  the  name  of  Christian  nations 
they  will  practice  what  they  preach  and  will  soon  re¬ 
store  to  us  the  rights'  so  long  withheld.  They  will 
rise  to  the  generosity  of  welcoming  our  citizens 
among  them  as  heartily  as  we  do  theirs  among  us. 
We  appeal  to  the  white  races  to  put  aside  their  race 
prejudice  and  meet  us  on  equal  terms  in  brotherly 
co-operation.” 

The  above  quotation  is  from  a  long  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  Japan  last  May. 

Some  three  years  ago  while  lecturing  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  University  of  Kyoto,  the  Secretary  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Buddhist  Association  brought  me  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hindu  Association 
of  Calcutta  describing  the  evil  deeds  of  the  white 
race  and  asking  if  Hindu  and  Japanese  young  men 
should  not  combine  to  oppose  the  white  man  and  to 
drive  him  out. 

Last  August  a  summer  school  was  held  in  Osaka 
under  the  auspices  of  the  great  daily,  the  “Morning 
Sun”  (Asahi).  One  of  the  addresses  was  delivered  by 
A.  Dharmapala  on  “Japan’s  Duty  to  the  World.”  I 
give  a  few  quotations. 

“Islam  destroyed  India,  Christian  England  demor¬ 
alized  China  .  .  Only  Japan  escaped  these  destruc¬ 
tive  icebergs.  .  .  It  is  the  white  peril  that  the 
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Asiatic  races  have  to  fight  against.  .  .  The  White 

peril  is  a  reality,  the  Yellow  Peril  is  only  a  phantom. 

.  .  How  are  we  to  subdue  the  arrogance  of  the 
white  races?  .  .  Japan  by  her  superior  morality 
subdued  the  most  powerful  of  European  nations.” 

These  discussions  are  but  mutterings  now  and  the 
feelings  they  represent  may  still  be  allayed.  If  we 
treat  the  Asiatic  with  a  consideration  for  his  needs  and 
welfare,  if  we  help  him  to  walk  in  the  modern  ways, 
and  aid  him  in  maintaining  his  sovereignty  and  na¬ 
tional  dignity,  we  shall  unquestionably  win  and  hold 
his  friendship.  There  will  then  be  no  white  peril 
for  him  and  no  yellow  peril  for  us. 

But  if  we  disregard  his  problems,  his  needs,  his 
ambitions,  and  his  dignity ;  if  our  first  aim  is  white 
race  supremacy  established  by  force,  with  a  crushing 
heel  on  the  yellow  man’s  head ;  if  we  give  him  no  fair 
share  or  opportunity  in  the  world’s  great  store  house; 
if  we  humiliate  him,  and  insist  on  certain  disqualifica¬ 
tions  regardless  of  personal  character  or  ability,  dis¬ 
qualifications  based  entirely  on  race,  then  the  future 
relations  of  East  and  West  are  indeed  ominous. 


The  Economic  Yellow  Peril. 

The  yellow  peril  is  not  exclusively  military.  To 
some,  the  economic  aspect  is  even  more  serious. 
When  all  Asia  is  fully  awake,  educated  in  modern 
science,  equipped  with  factories,  railroads,  steamships 
and  mines,  what  will  become  of  our  commerce,  and  of 
our  industrial  classes?  Will  not  Asia  by  her  low 
standard  of  life  put  up  an  invincible  industrial  com¬ 
petition?  Will  she  not  pull  us  down  to  her  level? 
Can  we  permanently  maintain  a  high  scale  of  life 
against  a  world  living  on  a  low  level  ?  That  is  a 
problem  for  economists. 

But  one  or  two  things  I  think  I  can  say.  The 
solution  of  this  problem,  both  for  us  and  for  them, 
can  be  found  far  more  easily  on  a  basis  of  friendship 
than  of  enmity  between  East  and  West.  We  can 
solve  the  economic  problem  more  certainly  if  neither 
they  nor  we  are  crushed  by  the  excessive  military  ex¬ 
penses  which  would  be  inevitable  if  the  military  yel¬ 
low  and  white  perils  are  rampant. 

And  further,  no  small  part  of  the  solution  consists 
in  raising  the  ideals  and  scale  of  life  among  Asia’s 
millions.  By  raising  their  manhood  and  their  entire 
mode  of  life — the  economic  competition  will  be  dimin¬ 
ished.  This  is  visibly  beginning  to  take  place  in 
Japan.  The  cost  of  living  has  doubled  the  past  de¬ 
cade.  Moreover  in  proportion  as  the  higher  standard 
and  scale  of  life  arises  will  Asia’s  purchasing  power 
from  us  advance,  with  all  that  that  signifies. 
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Now  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the  best  conditions 
under  which  to  elevate  the  masses  of  Asia  and  bring 
them  up  to  our  level  is  on  a  basis  of  friendliness. 
Help  them  to  learn.  Let  them  come  and  live  among 
us  and  go  back,  carrying  with  them  their  new  ideas 
and  ideals.  Set  the  best  possible  conditions  for  the 
promotion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
of  man’s  own  divine  nature  and  of  the  universal 
brotherhood.  These  are  the  great  creative  ideas 
which  lift  individuals  and  peoples  to  higher  levels  of 
life  and  to  nobler  manhood.  Even  though  for  wholly 
selfish  reasons,  we  wish  to  lift  Asia,  these  are  the 
means  by  which  to  do  it.  In  imparting  these  ideas, 
it  will  be  a  great  thing  if  missionaries  in  China  can 
point  to  America  with  pride  and  say,  there  is  the 
land  where  those  ideas  are  being  carried  out,  not  only 
in  the  relations  of  private  life,  but  in  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  also  in  international  relations.” 

Inability  to  make  this  statement  to-day,  except  in 
a  limited  way,  is  probably  the  most,  serious  obstacle 
to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  non-Christian 
lands.  Increasingly  difficult  will  the  missionary 
work  become  if  there  is  rising  racial  animosity  and 
injustice.  For  the  very  substance  of  the  Gospel  is 
denied  by  the  conduct  of  these  peoples  who  know  the 
Gospel  ideal  most  completely. 

The  Solution  of  America’s  Oriental  Problem. 

This  is  not  so  difficult  as  many  suppose.  The  al¬ 
ternative  to  Asiatic  exclusion  is  not  a  free  open  door 
to  all  Asiatics  as  it  has  been  to  all  Europeans.  That 
would  indeed  beget  an  intolerable  condition  in  a  short 
time. 

The  true  solution  is  that  suggested  in  the  Amend¬ 
ment  offered.  An  immigration  law  which  treats  all 
races  exactly  alike — this,  and  this  alone,  is  friendly. 
A  law  which  admits  only  so  many  annually  as  we 
can  reasonably  expect  to  assimilate  this  preserves 
our  institutions  and  provides  that  the  white  man  s 
land  shall  remain  white  in  civilization  and  control. 

And  these  two  provisions  lead  on  to  a  third,  not, 
however,  contained  in  the  Amendment  offered,  and 
therefore  not  specially  discussed  namely  provision 
that  those  who  are  admitted  to  our  country  shall  be 
aided  in  the  process  of  assimilation.  In  other  words 
we  need  to  provide  for  the  rapid  and  certain  assimila¬ 
tion  of  those  who  do  enter.  For  our  own  sake,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  come  to  us,  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  any  considerable  population  residing  in  our  midst 
but  taking  no  essential  part  in  our  national  life. 
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Summary  Statement. 


If  my  argument  has  been  correct,  the  new  world 
situation  and  especially  the  New  Asia  requires  of 
America  changes  in  her  international  policies,  espe¬ 
cially  as  they  concern  the  Orient.  The  continuance 
of  flat  Asiatic  exclusion — which  was  possible  and  prob¬ 
ably  necessary  in  the  nineteenth  century — promises  to 
bring  serious  disaster.  A  policy  of  restricted  immi¬ 
gration,  of  general  application,  looking  to  the  welfare 
of  Asia  as  well  as  our  own,  together  with  adequate 
provision  for  the  assimilation  to  our  ideals  and  life 
of  all  who  come  to  our  shores,  will  alone  secure  those 
right  and  helpful  relations  which  will  promote  the 
permanent  peace  and  prosperity  of  both  East  and 
West. 

America  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  to  which 
is  offered  the  opportunity  of  mediating  thus  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  Our  conduct  during  the  next 
few  decades  will  settle  for  centuries  to  come  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  East  and  West.  This  question  may  possibly 
be  hanging  in  the  balance  for  a  half  century.  The 
longer  we  "delay  starting  upon  the  friendly  and  helpful 
course,  the  greater  will  be  our  difficulty  in  carrying 
it  out  and  overcoming  the  anti-white  suspicion  and 
enmity  already  existing  in  the  Orient  and  bound  to 
grow  with  every  decade  of  delayed  justice. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Committee,  let  me  thank  you  most  heartily  for  this 
opportunity  to  express  some  of  the  considerations 
which  seem  important  not  only  to  myself  alone  but 
to  those  whom  I  represent. 

[In  the  course  of  the  address  many  questions  were 
asked  and  answered.  Tt  has  seemed  better,  in  pre¬ 
paring  this  account  of  what  was  said,  to  bring  all 
these  questions  and  answers  together  at  the  close.] 

Question.  Does  not  Japan  demand  of  us  what 
she  does  not  grant  to  others?  Does  she  not  exclude 
Chinese  laborers? 

Answer.  Tapan  has,  indeed,  deported  Chinese  la¬ 
borers  but  not  because  of  Chinese  exclusion  laws: 
All  her  laws  relating  to  foreigners  are  general  and  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  races  and  nations  equally.  In  a  few  cases 
Chinese  laborers  have  been  deported  because  of  in¬ 
fringement  of  departmental  regulations  requiring  that 
in  every  case  before  foreign  labor  is  brought  in  special 
permission  shall  be  secured.  What  Japan  objects  to 
in  our  laws  is  invidious  race  legislation.  She  takes 
no  exception  to  any  legislation  which  treats  all  aliens 
alike. 
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Question.  Does  not  Japan  demand  rights  for  land 
ownership  for  her  citizens  in  California  which  she 
does  not  grant  to  foreigners  in  Japan? 

Answer.  No,  I  think  not.  Any  foreigners  in 
Japan  if  they  form  a  corporation  and  are  legally  in¬ 
corporated  (Ho-jin,  Juridical  Person)  have  exactly 
the  same  rights  in  ever}"  respect  that  are  granted  to 
a  Japanese  corporation.  Not  so  with  California’s 
laws;  there,  no  corporation  the  majority  of  whose 
members  are  Asiatics  may  purchase  or  hold  land. 
In  Japan,  a  private  individual  may  not  indeed  as  yet 
purchase  land  in  fee  simple.  But  he  is  allowed  to 
lease  for  indefinite  periods.  Many  foreigners — I 
among  them — have  leases  that  run  for  999  years  with 
the  clause  added  that  in  case  the  laws  are  changed 
at  any  time,  the  deed  shall  be  changed  to  fee  simple 
ownership  without  additional  payment.  Since  all 
deeds  have  to  be  recorded  in  the  Government  land 
office  and  must  be  sanctioned  to  be  valid,  this  form  of 
land  ownership  is  recognized  as  legal  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  California  law  in  contrast  to  this,  does  not 
allow  Asiatics  to  lease  land  for  periods  exceeding  three 
years.  In  any  case,  however,  Japanese  land  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  aliens  treat  all  races  on  a  basis  of  absolute 
equality. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  more  than  three 
years  ago  the  Diet  passed  a  new  land  law  providing 
among  other  things  for  the  fee  simple  ownership  of  land 
by  foreigners  from  countries  which  grant  the  same  right 
to  Japanese.  Certain  investigations,  however,  had  to  be 
carried  out  before  it  could  go  into  effect,  which  appar¬ 
ently  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

Question.  Iiow  did  it  happen  that  fee  simple 
ownership  was  not  granted  at  the  beginning? 

Answer.  For  three  hundred  years  Japanese,  in 
absolute  ignorance  about  foreigners,  came  to  believe 
almost  every  evil  thing  about  them.  When  Japan  was 
first  opened,  only  the  most  restricted  privileges  could 
be  granted  them  because  of  violent  race  prejudice.  The 
Government  had  to  take  and  did  take  extraordinary  pre¬ 
cautions  to  secure  to  foreigners  the  safety  and  the  rights 
provided  for  by  the  treaties.  As  Japan  learned  "the 
ways  of  white  men  and  began  to  trust  them,  the  restric¬ 
tions  were  gradually  relaxed,  the  Government  being 
ahead  of  the  people  as  a  rule  and  ever  teaching  them. 
\\hen  the  final  relaxation  was  made  at  the  close  of  the 
nineties,  and  foreigners  were  allowed  free  travel  without 
passports  many  Japanese  expected  a  great  overwhelming 
flood  to  sweep  through  the  interior.  It  was  believed 
that  if  the  right  to  fee  simple  ownership  was  given  to 
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foreigners,  they  would  buy  up  every  good  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  country.  Their  anxiety  was  far  keener  than 
has  been  that  of  California  regarding  Japanese  land  pur¬ 
chase  in  that  State. 

Question.  Is  not  Japan  over-sensitive,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  go  to  war  over  little  matters.  Is  she  not  over 
solicitous  about  her  national  honor ;  does  she  not  get 
insulted  too  easily.  America  for  instance,  because 
Russia  refused  to  accord  to  American  Jews  traveling  in 
Russia  the  rights  we  demand,  simply  cancelled  the 
treaty  but  there  is  not  a  particle  of  thought  that  we 
would  go  to  war  with  Russia. 

Answer.  1  hat  is  a  very  good  question  and  a  good 
illustration  also.  America  abrogated  the  treaty  with 
Russia  because  she  felt  that  her  national  dignity  was 
involved  in  the  treatment  given  by  Russia  to  American 
Jews.  We  will  not  allow,  without  protest,  invidious  or 
humiliating  treatment  of  even  one  class  of  our  citizens. 
In  the  case  of  Japan,  her  whole  citizenship  is  involved 
on  a  race  issue. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  Japan  has  made  no  threat  of  war  nor  even 
intimated  it.  In  this  respect  likewise  she  resembles 
America,  in  the  attitude  to  Russia. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  talk  of  war  between 
Japan  and  America  has  emanated  wholly  from  sources 
on  this  side  of  the  Pacific.  There  are  sinister  forces 
which  utilize  the  Japan  war-scare  with  which  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  own  interests.  Japan  knows  that  war  with 
America  across  the  Pacific  is  practically  impossible. 
Moreover,  Japan  earnestly  wishes  to  have  friendship 
with  us — far  more  than  we  do  with  Russia.  Japan 
knows  all  too  well  that  her  future  political  skies  are  by 
no  means  free  from  clouds.  Her  fleet  and  army  are 
maintained  wholly  without  reference  to  the  United 
States. 

Of  course  there  have  been  jingoes  in  Japan,  who 
have  caught  up  the  war  talk — but  it  first  came  from 
Europe  and  then  from  America.  But  the  boasting  or 
threatening  words  of  a  few  irresponsible  disturbers  of 
the  peace  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  intention  of 
an  entire  nation. 

Question.  Was  there  not  high  excitement  wide¬ 
spread  in  Japan  over  the  California  question? 

Answer.  I  think  I  should  say  no  to  that.  In 
Tokyo  where  most  of  the  jingoes  and  small  politicians 
congregate  there  was  excitement  and  some  hot  talk. 
But  there  never  was  any  mob  of  any  size  surging  through 
the  streets  of  Tokyo  demanding  war — as  was  asserted 
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by  certain  alleged  telegrams  that  appeared  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press.  In  Kyoto,  Osaka,  Kobe  and  elsewhere  there 
were  public  meetings  to  hear  what  might  be  said  on  the 
subject.  I  spoke  at  the  meeting  in  Kobe.  There  was 
not  a  particle  of  excitement.  My  line  of  discussion  was 
to  the  effect  that  California  was  not  wholly  without 
reason.  The  presence  of  so  many  Japanese  in  California 
did  create  a  problem.  That  we  in  Japan  did  not  have 
sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  the  California  situa¬ 
tion  to  pass  any  final  judgment.  But  that  if  the 
California  State  law  contravened  the  treaty  the  courts 
would  rule  the  law  unconstitutional. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  grave 
injury  that  is  being  done  to  both  Japan  and  America 
by  the  irresponsive  statements  in  the  press  regarding 
the  motives  and  actions  of  each  country.  Every  evil 
suspicion  and  surmise  apparently  is  voiced  as  assured 
news.  Only  last  Wednesday  (Jan.  28)  two  Senators 
(names  not  given  of  course)  were  quoted  by  the  “Wash¬ 
ington  Post”  as  saying  that  they  had  positive  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  Japanese  Government  was  aiding  the 
Mexican  Government  with  arms  in  order  to  embarrass 
our  Government.  This  statement  was  positively  denied 
by  President  Wilson  a  couple  of  days  later,  but  the 
story  served  to  do  its  share  of  the  work  in  making  both 
countries  suspicious  of  each  other.  I  regard  as  one  of 
the  most  serious  dangers  to  the  right  relations  of  Japan 
and  America,  the  irresponsible  and  apparently  malici¬ 
ously  fabricated  “news”  that  finds  such  ready  utterance 
in  so  many  of  our  papers. 

Question.  Do  you  think  you  can  legislate  race 
prejudice  out  of  existence? 

Answer.  Of  course  not.  But  wise  legislation 
should  be  based  on  facts,  not  on  the  fictions  alleged  as 
facts  by  race-prejudice.  Continuous  education  and  just 
administration.  I  doubt  not,  will  gradually  overcome 
race-prejudice.  Race-prejudice  arises  from  ignorance. 
Its  only  cure  is  education. 

Question.  Is  there  not  a  fundamental  difference 
of  race  between  Asiatic  and  Caucasian  so  that  assimila¬ 
tion  is  impossible  and  inter-marriage  intolerable? 

Answer.  This  is  a  large  question,  to  which  I  have 
devoted  three  chapters  in  my  forthcoming  book  on  The 
American-Japanese  Problem.  I  there  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  biological  and  social  heredity  and  inheritance. 

Sociologically  speaking,  Asiatics  are  as  assimilable  as 
any  people;  but  we  must  take  them  in  small  numbers, 
provide  for  their  education  in  English,  and  give  them 
opportunity  such  as  we  give  to  other  nationalities. 


The  results  of  inter-marriage  have  not  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  investigated  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  Immoral  inter-marriages  are  certainly  bad. 
Inter-marriage  preceding  social  assimilation  is  to  be 
highly  deprecated.  My  thought  is  that  a  commission 
on  the  Problem  of  Race  Assimilation  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  consisting  of  expert  biologists,  psychologists 
and  sociologists.  After  exhaustive  scientific  examina¬ 
tion.  if  it  is  found  that  race  inter-marriage  is  harmful, 
as  is  popularly  believed,  a  national  law  forbidding  it 
should  be  enacted.  The  problem  of  “race  purity” 
may  and  should  be  kept  distinct  from  that  of  immi¬ 
gration,  as  Pres.  Eliot  so  clearly  shows  in  his  Report 
to  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation. 
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LECTURE  II. 

THE  AMERICAN  JAPANESE  PROBLEM. 


The  following  lecture  presents  in  the  briefest  possible 
form  some  of  the  principal  points  covered  in  Mr.  Gulick’s 
forthcoming  volume  (to  be  ready  March  7,  1914).  In 
that  volume  he  discusses  at  length  the  Racial  Relation 
of  the  East  and  West  which  is  widely  recognized  as  the 
most  important  world-problem  of  the  twentieth  century. 
He  also  takes  up  in  detail  California  s  experience  with 
Japanese  together  with  the  question  of  Japanese  Assim- 
ilability.  Mr.  Gulick  presents  not  only  the  general  prob¬ 
lem  but  also  a  comprehensive  policy  for  its  solution. 
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THE  JAPANESE  PROBLEM. 

Asia  is  a  sleeping  giant  ,  said  Napoleon ;  “let  her 
sleep,  for  when  she  wakens  she  will  shake  the  world.” 
I  hat  prophecy  is  now  coming  true.  Events  mighty 
and  significant  are  crowding  upon  us.  The  situation 
is  dramatic  and  threatens  to  become  tragic. 

Man  s  modern  mastery  of  nature  with  the  practical 
collapse  of  space  have  created  a  new  world  situation. 
Races  and  civilizations,  for  ages  self-sufficient,  proud, 
ambitious,  determined,  are  now  face  to  face.  Shall 
mutual  misunderstandings,  suspicions,  aggressions,  re¬ 
sentments,  indignation,  with  mutual  exclusion  between 
East  and  West,  grow  ever  more  acute,  culminating 
in  fierce  military  conflict?  Shall  eight  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  in  Asia,  united  and  armed  with  Western  science, 
bayonets  and  battleships,  be  pitted  in  race  war 
against  the  white  nations  of  Christendom  armed  to  the 
teeth  ? 

Such  is  the  dread  “Yellow  Peril”  which  many  al¬ 
ready  anticipate,  and  for  which  they  would  have  Chris¬ 
tendom  prepare.  But  is  there  not  some  alternative, 
some  better  way?  If  so,  what  is  it?  My  discussion 
falls  into  three  sections : 

1.  The  Perils — Yellow  and  White 

2.  Are  Japanese  Assimilable? 

3.  A  New  American  Oriental  Policy. 


I.  THE  PERILS— YELLOW  AND  WHITE. 

Whites  in  America  number  approximately  ninety 
million;  Japanese  and  Chinese  each  about  70,000; 
yet  we  face  an  ominous  racial  situation. 

California,  in  fear  of  the  economic  competition  of 
Asiatic  labor  and  of  a  swamping  invasion  of  Asiatic 
civilization,  demands  legislation  providing  for  com¬ 
plete  Asiatic  exclusion.  She  urges  also  vast  expendi¬ 
tures  for  military  preparations  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

British  America  likewise,  and  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  British  Africa  have  been  seized  with  like 
fear  of  Asiatic  immigration  and  military  invasion.  In 
each  of  these  lands  the  white  man  has  raised  high 
walls  of  Asiatic  exclusion.  The  wide  continents  he 
now  possesses  he  proposes  to  keep  for  the  white  man’s 
ownership ;  their  unlimited  natural  resources  lie 
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intends  to  reserve  for  the  white  man’s  use.  Of  the 
needs  or  rights  of  the  yellow  and  black  man  he  has  no 
consciousness,  and  (should  I  add?)  apparently  no 
sense  of  responsibility. 

For  several  hundred  years  the  white  man  has  re¬ 
garded  himself  as  ordained  to  own  and  rule  the  world  ; 
to  take  by  force,  if  need  be,  and  make  his  own  what¬ 
ever  he  desired.  Practically  unhindered,  he  swept 
over  America,  North  and  South,  Africa,  India,  Austra¬ 
lia,  New  Zealand,  and  Siberia.  To  uncounted  millions 
of  the  native  peoples  of  these  lands  the  white  man 
has  proved  a  terrible  scourge.  He  has  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  not  only  tribes  and  peoples,  but  entire  civil¬ 
izations.  For  centuries  he  has  been  a  veritable  “White 
Peril’’  to  races  of  other  color  than  his  own. 

To  escape  the  “White  Peril’’  Japan  deliberately  shut 
herself  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  250  years. 
Only  when  she  could  no  longer  protect  herself  by  the. 
method  of  exclusion  did  she  adopt  the  new  policy  of 
learning  and  using  what  the  white  man  knows.  Her 
success  in  this  policy  the  Russo-Japanese  war  pro¬ 
claimed. 

Japanese  cannon  at  Port  Arthur,  Mukden  and  in  the 
Japan  Sea  were  heard,  not  only  by  the  grim  combat¬ 
ants,  but  also  in  every  European  capitol.  They  spoke 
with  no  uncertain  sound.  They  proclaimed  an  end  to 
the  white  man’s  unquestioned  domination  of  the 
world.  Their  proclamation  was  heard  likewise 
throughout  Asia  and  Africa,  giving  fresh  hope  to  races 
that  have  quailed  before  the  white  man. 

One  month  after  the  signature  of  the  Portsmouth 
treaty  of  peace  China  abolished  her  system  of  classical 
education,  over  2000  years  old,  and  adopted  the  policy 
which  Japan  has  found  so  hopeful — the  mastery  of 
the  world’s  best  knowledge.  Today,  accordingly,  we 
have  a  new  China ;  the  Manchu  rulers  have  gone ;  a 
new  national  consciousness  has  arisen,  with  mighty 
ambitions  and  plans;  China  is  waking  to  international 
life.  She  recognizes  how  serious  is  her  plight.  She 
is  reorganizing  her  political,  industrial,  commercial, 
social,  and  even  her  intellectual  life.  She  proposes  no 
longer  to  be  a  weak  belated  people,  the  object  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  With 
Japan  she  plans  to  place  herself  beside  the  white  man 
as  at  least  his  equal,  with  power  to  decide  her  own 
destiny. 

But  from  the  white  man’s  standpoint  the  “Yellow 
Peril’’  is  not  only  a  matter  of  inundating  immigration 
or  mighty  military  invasion ;  it  takes  the  form  also  of 
the  keenest  possible  economic  competition.  When 
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Asia  with  its  low  standard  of  living  and  with  its  teem¬ 
ing  millions  of  highly  developed  laborers  begins  to 
manufacture  for  herself  the  goods  we  now  send  her, 
where  will  our  commerce  be?  And  when  she  produces, 
far  cheaper  than  we  can,  the  manufactured  goods  we 
use,  what  will  become  of  our  industries,  and  of  our 
working  classes?  Shall  we  not  all  be  forced  down  to 
the  Asiatic  scale  of  life? 


From  the  Japanese  standpoint,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  “White  Peril”  is  taking  on  a  new  form.  Through 
the  adoption  of  Western  science,  hygiene  and  medi¬ 
cine,  and  through  the  acceptance  of  the  Occidental 
estimate  of  the  value  of  human  life  and  the  wide  aban¬ 
donment  of  infanticide,  population  is  growing  apace, 
as  never  before  in  her  history.  In  the  face  of  this 
growing  population  in  a  land  already  densely  crowded, 
expansion  to  open  territories  is  practically  impossible. 
For  the  white  nations  have  taken  and  hold  such  land 
for  exclusive  white  ownership. 

Moreover,  the  treatment  of  the  Japanese  in  some 
parts  of  Christendom  is  galling  to  their  pride  and 
national  dignity.  California’s  recent  anti-alien  legis¬ 
lation  has  deeply  wounded  the  entire  Japanese  people. 
Until  the  most  recent  years  Japan  has  placed  implicit 
confidence  in  the  first  article  of  the  first  treaty  made 
with  America  in  1854,  the  first  treaty  with  any  foreign 
land:  “There  shall  be  a  perfect,  permanent  and  uni¬ 
versal  peace  and  a  sincere  and  cordial  amity  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  and  between  their  peo¬ 
ples,  respectively,  without  exception  of  persons  or 
places.”  This  friendship,  pledged  between  America 
and  Japan  sixty  years  ago,  has  been  keenly  and  highly 
appreciated  by  Japan,  but  now  it  is  considerably 
cooled.  In  truth,  Japan  is  indignant,  and  is  eagerly 
waiting  to  learn  if,'  as  a  whole,  America  will  support 
the  anti-Asiatic  policy  so  urgently  pressed  by  Califor¬ 


nia. 

Professor  Nagai,  in  his  article  last  May  on  the 
“White  Peril”,  says:  “If  one  race  assumes  the  right 
to  appropriate  all  the  wealth,  why  should  not  the 
other  races  feel  ill-used  and  protest?  If  the  yellow 
races  are  oppressed  by  the  white  races  and  have  to 
revolt  to  avoid  congestion  and  maintain  existence 
whose  fault  is  it  but  the  aggressors?  If  the  white 
races  truly  love  peace  and  wish  to  deserve  the  name 
of  Christian  nations,  they  will  practice  what  they 
preach  and  will  soon  restore  to  us  the  rights  so  lo  B 
withheld.  They  will  rise  to  the  generosity  of  we  com¬ 
ing  our  citizens  among  them  as  heartily  as  we  do 'theirs 
amon<T  us  We  appeal  to  the  white  races  to  put  aside 
their  race  prejudice  and  meet  us  on  equal  terms  in 
brotherly  cooneration.” 
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Mr.  Dharmapala  of  India,  speaking  in  Osaka,  Japan, 
last  July  on  “Japan’s  Duty  to  the  World”,  said;  “It 
is  the  ‘White  Peril’  that  the  Asiatic  races  have  to 
guard  against.  The  White  Peril  is  a  reality;  the  Yel¬ 
low  Peril  is  only  a  phantom  raised  by  European  di¬ 
plomacy  to  hoodwink  Asia.  How,”  he  asks,  “are  we 
to  subdue  the  arrogance  of  European  races?”  He 
urges  Japan  to  lead  Asia  in  the  coming  conflict  with 
the  white  man. 

China  is  at  present  most  friendly  to  America.  But 
how  long  will  she  remain  so?  When  her  people  be¬ 
come  as  well  versed  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  as 
Japan  and  India  are  today ;  when  she  becomes  con¬ 
scious  of  the  solidarity  of  white  antipathy  to  Asiatics 
and  to  a  treatment  of  Chinese  contrary  to  our  treaties 
and  out  of  harmony  with  her  dignity;  when  she  learns 
of  Californian  anti-alien  legislation  and  the  refusal  of 
America  as  a  whole  to  let  any  Asiatics  become  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  land,  whatsoever  their  personal  qualifi¬ 
cation,  is  it  likely  that  China  will  maintain  her  friend¬ 
ship  unbroken? 

Against  a  solid  anti-Asiatic  white  race,  will  there 
not  inevitably  arise  a. solid  anti-white  Asia?  And  will 
this  not  mean  vast  economic  disaster  to  both  East 
and  West  through  military  and  naval  expenses  and 
interrupted  or  undeveloped  commerce? 

But  the  evils  of  protracted  yellow  and  white  perils 
are  even  more  profound. 

The  two  great  streams  of  civilization,  Occidental 
and  Oriental,  the  product  of  milleniums  of  divergent 
evolution  are  in  a  large  sense  complementary.  We 
Westerners  easily  see  that  we  have  much  of  value  to 
give  to  the  East.  We  do  not  so  easily  see  that  they 
have  something  of  worth  to  give  to  us.  Yet  such, 
nevertheless,  is  the  fact.  But  this  mutual  interchange 
of  our  best  spiritual  treasures  cannot  go  forward  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  suspicion,  hatred  and  enmity.  Only 
as  friendship  is  established  and  maintained  can  we 
give  them  our  best.  This,  moreover,  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  lift  them  to  the  level  of  our  own  life.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that,  unless  we  elevate  them  to  our 
own  level,  ultimately  they  will  pull  us  down  to  theirs. 
Only  on  the  basis  of  friendship  too  can  we  receive 
from  them  the  best  they  have  to  give,  thus  enriching 
our  own  lives. 

Such  in  barest  outlines  is  the  situation.  A  new  era 
in  human  evolution  has  begun.  The  races  and  civil¬ 
izations  are  face  to  face.  This  new  era  should  be  one 
of  glorious  interchange — an  era  of  universal  conver¬ 
gent  evolution ;  but  obstacles  of  race  pride,  aggression, 
ambition,  suspicion  lie  athwart  our  path.  Perils, 
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yellow  and  white,  threaten  the  best  interests  of  us 
all — East  and  West. 

Many  see  no  solution  to  the  race  problem  save  that 
of  mutual  exclusion.  For  the  admission  of  Asiatics 
to  America,  as  we  admit  immigrants  from  Europe, 
means,  they  assert,  an  Asiatic  inundation.  To  such 
thinkers,  complete  surrender  or  complete  segregation 
are  the  only  alternative  courses. 

Just  here  however,  lies  the  great  mistake,  for  there 
is  a  third  course.  In  briefest  outline,  it  is  a  policy 
that  provides  for  the  gradual  admission  of  Asiatics 
with  provision  for  their  education,  assimilation  and 
naturalization.  By  the  early  adoption  of  this  policy, 
America  can  avoid  both  Sylla  and  Charibdis,  devital¬ 
ize  both  the  yellow  and  white  perils,  and  secure  the 
inestimable  advantages  of  the  mutual  exchange  by 
East  and  West  of  their  best.  But  at  once  someone 
will  proclaim  that  Asiatics,  and  especially  Japanese, 
are  not  assimilable.  Though  we  admit  them  to  our 
land,  they  will  never  become  parts  of  our  civilization 
nor  really  enter  into  our  life.  They  are  Oriental  and 
we  Occidental.  Can  oil  and  water  mix?  No  more  can 
East  and  West;  and  Kipling  will  be  quoted; 

“Oh,  East  is  East  and  West  is  West, 

And  never  the  twain  shall  meet 
Till  earth  and  sky  stand  presently 
At  God’s  great  judgment  seat.” 

They,  however,  who  quote  these  now  famous  lines, 
forget  or  never  heard  the  lines  that  immediately  fol¬ 
low  : 

“But  there  is  neither. East  nor  West, 

Border  nor  breed  nor  birth, 

When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face, 
Tho’  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

There  are  indeed  real  differences  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  yet  there  is  also  real  and  still  deeper 
unity.  This  question  demands  careful  study.  I  pass 
accordingly  to  my  second  main  topic,  and  ask : 


II.  ARE  JAPANESE  ASSIMILABLE? 

If  we  admit  Asiatics  to  our  land,  can  and  will  they 
become  truly  American?  If  it  indeed  be  true  that  the 
Japanese  aiid  Asiatics  generally  are  not  assimilable 
to  our  American  civilization,  then,  of  course,  any  plan 
for  their  admission  to  permanent  residence  in  Ame¬ 
rica  and  to  naturalization,  is  out  of  the  question. 
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Assimilation  has  two  aspects — biological  and  social 

_ to  be  sharply  distinguished.  In  the  one, through 

race  intermarriage  inherited  race  nature  is  combined 
and  amalgamation  takes  place.  The  laws  of  the  amal¬ 
gamation  are  biological,  operate  spontaneously,  and 
are  wholly  sub-conscious;  the  process  is  completed 
before  the  birth  of  the  offspring.  What  occurs  in 
those  mysterious  processes  of  generation  and  growth, 
our  best  science  only  dimly  surmises,  lheir  regula¬ 
tion  is  beyond  human  control. 

In  social  assimilation,  however,  inherited  race  cul¬ 
ture  is  transmitted  both  consciously  and  unconscious¬ 
ly.  not  only  from  parent  to  offspring,  but  from  every 
influence  that  moulds  thought,  feeling  and  conduct. 
Social  inheritance,  given  to  the  offspring  only  after 
birth,  is  a  factor  of  superlative  force  in  creating  the 
personality  of  the  individual.  This  inheritance,  is 
given,  not  by  biological  processes,  but  by  education, 
by  language,  by  every  influence  that  moulds  the  heart 
and  mind  and  will. '  Moreover,  wholesome  nurture, 
transmitting  wholesome  social  inheritance,  can  alone 
provide  the  right  environment  in  which  human  biolog¬ 
ical  heredity  can  produce  its  best  results. 

This  distinction  between  social  and  biological  hered¬ 
ity  and  inheritance  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
considering'  the  problem  of  race  assimilation.  Civil¬ 
ization,  mental  habits  of  every  kind,  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  ideas  and  ideals,  with  all  the  practices  to  which 
they  lead,  are  matters  of  social,  not  of  biological 
heredity  and  its  processes.  These  are  the  factors  which 
make  a  man  to  be  the  man  he  is.  They  form  his  mind, 
furnish  the  categories  of  his  thinking,  provide  the 
motives  and  standards  of  his  conduct,  and,  in  a  word, 
determine  a  man’s  race,  sociologically  speaking. 

Now  man’s  marvelous  psychic  nature  provides  that 
these  things  can  be  imparted  to  individuals  of  any 
race  when  they  are  young  and  plastic.  Under  ten  or 
twelve,  any  child  can  completely  learn  any  language, 
enter  into  any  civilization,  and  become  fully  possessed 
of  its  social  inheritance.  Advancing  years  with  loss 
of  plasticity  deprives  one  of  this  capacity.  A  full 
grown  adult  has  almost  no  capacity  for  acquisition  of 
new  languages  and  civilizations.  A  man’s  personality 
is  formed  by  the  civilization  in  which  he  is  reared. 

The  social  assimilation  of  races,  then,  can  proceed 
independently  of  their  intermarriage.  The  Jews  are  a 
case  in  point.  Sociologically  speaking,  Jews  born  and 
bred  in  America  are  Americans — biologically  speak¬ 
ing,  they  are  Hebrews. 

Now  from  the  standpoint  of  capacity  to  learn  our 
language,  acquire  our  ideas,  and  enter  into  our 
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corporate  democratic  life,  young  Japanese  and  Chinese 
are  just  as  assimilable  as  are  Italians  or  Russians  if 
we  give  them  the  same  opportunity,  the  same  welcome. 
Indeed,  Asiatic  children,  reared  in  America,  are  more 
completely  cut  oft  from  their  social  inheritance  than 
are  the  childien  of  any  European  people,  because  of 
the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  learning  to  read  and 
speak  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Japanese  children  born 
in  America  can  speak  English  freely,  even  though 
both  paients  are  pure  Japanese  and  are  quite  ignor¬ 
ant  of  English.  In  Hawaii,  in  spite  of  the  large  Japan¬ 
ese  population  and  thousands  of  Japanese  children  for 
playmates,  English  is  the  language  with  which  they 
play  and  quarrel. 

I  he  degree  to  which  Japanese  in  California  have 
already  become  Americanized,  especially  American- 
born  children,  is  amazing  to  those  who  know  them 
in  Japan.  I  he  complete  social  assimilability  of  the 
Japanese  is  beyond  question  for  anyone  who  will  in¬ 
vestigate  the  facts  scientifically. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  intermarriage  of 
whites  and  Asiatics  ignorant  dogmatism  prevails. 
Race  antipathy  and  prejudice  play  a  large  role  here. 
Yet  it  is  a  question  which  has  not  been  carefully 
studied  by  experts.  Intermarriage  under  wholesome 
and  right  relations  is  still  limited.  The  disastrous 
results  of  the  immoral  sexual  relations  of  the  races 
should  not  be  regarded  as  throwing  light  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  value  on  this  problem. 

We  need,  accordingly,  a  commission  of  expert  biolo¬ 
gists,  sociologists  and  psychologists  to  collect  and  col¬ 
late  the  facts  already  available  that  we  may  really 
know  what  are  the  biological  consequences  of  race 
intermarriage.  Personally  I  deprecate  strongly  the 
marriage  of  whites  with  Japanese.  The  differences 
of  ideals  as  to  the  respective  rights  and  duties  of 
husband  and  wife  are  so  great  that  the  intermarriage 
of  Americans  and  Japanese  is  a  highly  hazardous  ven¬ 
ture.  Moreover,  the  biological  results  of  such  inter¬ 
marriage  are  by  no  means  clear.  Many  hold  them  to 
be  as  a  rule  bad.  President  Eliot  contends  that  “pure 
races”  are  far  superior.  He  asserts,  moreover,  that  as 
a  rule  Japanese  “do  not  intermarry  with  women  of 
foreign  races,  affording  thus  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
white  race  in  foreign  parts.  The  question  of  immigra¬ 
tion,  therefore,”  he  argues,  “need  not  be  complicated 
by  any  racial  problem,  provided  that  each  of  several 
races  abiding  in  the  same  territory  keeps  itself  pure, 
as  the  Japanese  do,  wherever  they  live.” 

But  dogmatism  is  out  of  place.  W e  need  such 
scientific  knowledge  on  this  problem  as  can  be  col¬ 
lected  only  by  experts.  The  question  of  the  wisdom 
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of  race  intermarriage  surely  should  not  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  individuals  moved  by  momentary  emo¬ 
tional  impulses  nor  by  ignorant  dogmatism  based  on 
race  prejudice.  Full  knowledge  is  required,  and  then 
if  intermarriage  is  unwise  we  need  an  adequate  nation¬ 
al  law  forbidding  it. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  intermarriage  of 
whites  and  Asiatics  can  be  and  should  be  kept  distinct 
from  that  of  social  assimilation.  The  latter  can  go 
forward  independently  of  the  former. 

Accepting  this  result,  we  come  to  the  third  topic 
before  us;  to  the  statement,  namely,  of  concrete  pio- 
positions  as  to  what  we  now  should  do  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  America’s  pressing  Japanese  problem. 


III.  OUTLINES  OF  A  NEW  ORIENTAL 
POLICY. 

First  of  all  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  in  hearty  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  fundamental  postulate  of  California’s 
general  Oriental  policy.  An  immigration  from  Asia, 
swamping  the  white  man,  overturning  the  democratic 
institutions  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  ultimately  of  all 
America,  or  bringing  wide  economic  disaster  to  Cau¬ 
casian  laborers  and  farmers,  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  tolerated.  California  is  right  in  her  general  policy. 
She  is  nevertheless  wrong  in  her  mode  of  applying 
that  policy.  Right  in  principle— wrong  in  method. 
She  seeks  to  settle  what  is  an  international,  nay,  a 
universal  problem  in  the  light  of  exclusively  local  in¬ 
terests.  Her  solution  in  fact  aggravates  the  difficulty, 
for  it  ignores  pertinent  facts,  such  as  the  actual  dim¬ 
inution  of  Japanese  residents  in  America  due  to  the 
efficient  administration  by  Japan  of  the  Gentlemen’s 
Agreement.  It  ignores  also  the  willingness  of  Japan 
to  accede  to  the  fundamental  desire  of  California.  Her 
anti-alien  legislation  which,  as  Attornej^-General  Webb 
stated,  “seeks  to  limit  their  (Japanese)  presence  by 
curtailing  their  privileges,  for  they  will  not  come  in 
large  numbers  nor  long  abide  with  us  if  they  may  not 
acquire  land” — this  legislation  is  accordingly  needless; 
it  is  moreover  humiliating  to  Japan;  it  is  unscientific, 
unjust,  short-sighted,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
substance  of  all  American  treaties  with  Japan. 

The  present  Oriental  policy  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  also  is  in  important  respects  humiliating  to 
them  and  disgraceful  to  us.  California’s  anti-alien 
legislation  really  rests  back  upon  the  refusal  of  our 
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Federal  Government  to  grant  rights  of  American  citi¬ 
zenship  to  any  individuals  save  “full  white  men"  and 
men  “of  African  descent." 

Professing  friendship  in  words,  we  deny  it  in  im¬ 
portant  deeds.  Demanding  an  open  door  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  Asia  and  equality  of  opportunity  for  our  citi¬ 
zens  with  that  accorded  to  citizens  of  the  “most 
favored  nation  .  we  do  not  ourselves  grant  the  same 
to  Asiatics  in  our  land. 

FT  ere  then  is  a  serious  situation.  On  the  one  hand 
California,  conscious  of  a  danger  which  she  believes 
threatens  to  reach  vast  proportions  if  not  radically 
and  promptly  dealt  with.  On  the  other  hand,  Tapan, 
a  nation  with  which  America  secured  and  has  main¬ 
tained  exceptional  relations  of  friendship,  deeply 
wounded,  yet  earnestly  desiring  the  maintenance  of 
the  historic  friendship  on  a  basis  of  dignity  and 
mutual  profit. 

This  is  a  difficult,  delicate  and  intricate  problem. 
Both  sides  have  their  measure  of  truth  and  right. 
The  problem  is  how  to  harmonize  these  real  rights 
and  interests.  How  is  it  possible  to  grant  what  Cali¬ 
fornia  so  insistently  and  rightly  demands  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  to  Japan  what  she  demands  with 
equal  insistence? 

The  problem,  however,  is  not  so  difficult  as  first 
appears.  W e  need  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  facts, 
clear  thinking  as  to  principles,  the  adoption  of  correct 
fundamental  postulates  and  their  consistent  and  wise 
elaboration  into  concrete  policies  and  laws. 

The  new  American  Oriental  ' policy  must  hold  as 
its  major  premise  the  principles  announced  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  in  that  notable  address  at  Mobile.  He 
was  speaking,  it  is  true,  with  the  South  American 
nations  in  view,  but  the  principles  he  announced  apply 
equally  to  the  nations  of  the  Orient.  As  reported, 
he  said : 

“We  must  prove  ourselves  their  friends  and  cham¬ 
pions  upon  terms  of  equality  and  honor.  You  cannot 
be  friends  upon  any  other  terms  than  upon  the  terms 
of  equality. 

“You  cannot  be  friends  at  all  except  upon  the  terms 
of  honor;  and  we  must  show  ourselves  friends  by 
comprehending,  their  interest,  whether  it  squares  with 
our  interest  or  not. 

“Human  rights,  national  integrity  and  opportunity, 
as  against  material  interests — that,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  is  the  issue  which  we  now  have  to  face. 

“She  (America)  must  regard  it  as  one  of  the  duties 
of  friendship  to  see  that  from  no  quarter  are  material 
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interests  made  superior  to  human  liberty  and  national 
opportunity.” 

On  such  principles  consistently  applied  would  we 
found  America’s  new  Oriental  policy. 

America  should  treat  the  Oriental  on  a  basis  of 
complete  equality  with  the  citizens  of  other  races, 
granting  to  them  the  “most  favored  nation”  treatment 
even  as  we  give  it  to  others  and  demand  it  for  our¬ 
selves. 

The  policy  needed  is  one  that  conserves  all  the 
permanent  interests  of  California  and  the  entire 
United  States,  and  does  so  in  harmony  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  peoples  of  the  Orient  and  provides  likewise 
for  their  permanent  welfare. 

A  New  General  Immigration  Law  is  needed  which 
shall  apply  impartially  to  all  races.  We  must  aban¬ 
don  all  differential  Asiatic  treatment,  even  as  regards 
immigration.  The  danger  of  an  overwhelming  Ori¬ 
ental  immigration  can  be  obviated  by  a  general  law 
allowing  a  maximum  annual  immigration  from  any 
land  of  a  certain  fixed  percentage  of  those  from  that 
land  already  here  and  naturalized.  The  valid  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  such  a  law  would  rest  is  the  fact  that 
newcomers  from  any  land  enter  and  become  assimi¬ 
lated  to  our  life  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  those 
from  that  land  already  here.  These  know  the  lan¬ 
guages,  customs  and  ideals  of  both  nations.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  larger  the  number  already  assimilated, 
the  larger  the  number  of  those  who  can  be  wisely 
admitted  year  by  year.  The  same  percentage  rate 
would  permit  of  great  differences  in  actual  numbers 
from  different  lands. 

By  way  of  illusrating  this  suggestion  consider  the 
following  outline  of  a  General  Immigration  Law. 

The  maximum  number  of  immigrants  in  a  single 
year  from  any  nation,  race  or  group  having  a  single 
“mother  tongue”  shall  be : 

(1)  Five  per  cent  of  those  from  that  land  already 
naturalized  American  citizens,  including  their  Ameri¬ 
can-born  children. 

(2)  In  addition  to  these  there  shall  also  be  ad¬ 
mitted  from  any  land  all  who  are  returning  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  having  at  some  previous  time  had  a  residence 
here  of  not  less  than  three  years. 

(3)  All  immediate  dependent  relatives  of  those 
who  have  had  a  residence  here  of  not  less  than  three 
3' ears. 

(4)  All  who  have  had  an  education  in  their  own 
land  equivalent  to  the  American  High  School,  with 
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not  less  than  three  years’  study  of  some  foreign 
tongue.  & 

In  the  application  of  these  provisions,  individuals 
who  come  as  bona  fide  travelers,  government  officials, 
students ;  in  a .  word,  all  who  are  provided  for  by 
funds  from  their  native  land,  should  not  be  counted 
as  immigrants ;  but  all  merchants,  professionals,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  all  others  who,  even  though  not  technically 
laborers,  yet  depend  on  their  own  efforts  in  this  land 
for  a  living,  should  be  so  reckoned. 

The  immigration  law  suggested  above  would  make 
it  impossible  for  a  new  country  like  Patagonia  or  Tibet 
to  get  started,  for  it  would  have  no  naturalized  citi¬ 
zens  here  from  whom  the  five  percent  rate  could  be 
estimated.  To  make  immigration  possible  for  new 
countries  it  might  be  desirable  to  set  an  arbitrary 
limit — say  five  hundred  or  even  one  thousand  immi¬ 
grants  per  annum  as  a  maximum  for  any  country  hav¬ 
ing  less  than  20,000  naturalized  citizens  in  America. 

Senator  Dillingham  proposed  last  June  (1913)  that 
annual  immigration  be  allowed  from  any  country  up 
to  ten  percent  of  those  from  that  land  already  here, 
yet  allowing  a  minimum  of  five  thousand  to  come  from 
any  land,  however  few  may  be  their  representatives  in 
this  country.  The  similarity  of  the  writer’s  thought 
with  that  of  the  Senator’s  is  apparent.  Senator  Dil¬ 
lingham  proposes,  however,  to  leave  Asiatic  Exclusion 
laws  as  they  stand,  making  no  effort  to  solve  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  highly  important  Asiatic  problem. 

The  writer  is  not  particularly  concerned  with  de¬ 
fending  the  five  percent  rate  here  suggested.  Pie 
merely  uses  it  by  way  of  illustration.  Those  better 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  immigration  and  the  speed 
of  social  assimilation  must  determine  just  what  per¬ 
centage  would  be  wise.  The  present  contention  centers 
on  the  point  that  whatever  the  wise  rate  may  be  it 
should  be  applied  equally  to  all  races.  This  principle 
alone  avoids  the  difficulty  of  invidious  race  discrim¬ 
ination. 

A  Bureau  of  Alien  Registration  and  Education  is 
needed  for  the  supervision  of  the  education  of  all  aliens. 
Every  alien  permanently  residing  in  this  country 
should  be  making  steady  preparation  for  citizenship ; 
that  is,  for  ability  to  live  here  intelligently  and  profit¬ 
ably  both  to  himself  and  to  us. 

All  aliens  should  be  required  to  register  in  this 
Bureau,  paying  a  substantial  annual  fee  of,  say  $10, 
until  naturalized.  He  should  keep  the  Bureau  in¬ 
formed  of  changes  of  residence.  .  Failure  to  pay  the 
annual  fee  or  to  keep  the  Registration  Bureau  in¬ 
formed  of  changes  of  residence  should  be  punishable 
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by  fines,  and  if  persisted  in  should  be  a  cause  for  de¬ 
portation  ;  and  all  unregistered  aliens  should  be  liable 
to  deportation.  Graded  courses  of  study  in  American 
History,  Politics,  Civics,  and  English  should  be  pre¬ 
pared,  as  well  as  some  adequate  presentation  of  the 
fundamental  traits  of  American  civilization,  and  op¬ 
portunity  should  be  given  for  annual  examinations, 
free  of  charge.  The  annual  registration  fee  might  be 
diminished  with  each  examination  passed.  Certificates 
of  graduation  should  be  essential  for  naturalization. 
Federal  aid  might  be  given  to  states,  cities  and  towns 
providing  facilities  for  alien  education.  Night 
schools  might  be  opened  in  public  school  buildings. 
All  institutions,  such  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  or  churches  pro¬ 
viding  systematic  education  for  aliens  along  the  lines 
of  the  Federal  law  might  receive  subsidies. 

Of  course,  the  establishment  and  development  of 
such  an  undertaking  would  entail  enormous  work,  ex¬ 
pense  and  patience.  Much  common  sense  would  be 
required  to  avoid  needless  red  tape.  Those  in  charge 
should  ever  seek  to  carry  out  the  spirit.  An  incidental 
yet  important  advantage  of  this  system  would  be  the 
close  knowledge  by  our  authorities  of  aliens  in  their 
first  years  here  and  the  ability  to  pick  out  and  deport 
undesirables,  such  as  anarchists,  white-slave  dealers, 
or  flagrant  criminals.  No  small  part  of  our  national 
difficulty  with  immigration  has  been  our  laissez-faire 
policy  in  regard  to  their  education  for  citizenship. 
The  method  of  registration  would  enable  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  detect  and  deport  such  as  may  have  made  their 
way  into  America  illegitimately.  The  systematic  care 
and  education  of  all  aliens  in  America  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  of  far  more  practical  and 
also  of  pressing  importance  than  our  splendid  educa¬ 
tional  enterprise  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
might  well  be  divided,  and  the  functions  of  the  latter 
modified  and  extended.  The  work  and  responsibility 
of  granting  naturalization  to  aliens  should  be  taken 
away  from  courts  which  are  not  qualified  for  such  a 
function  and  vested  in  a  body  specially  constituted  for 
that  purpose.  Every  candidate  for  citizenship  should 
present  certificates  of  graduation  in  American  History, 
Politics,  Civics,  English,  and  Principles  of  American 
Civilization.  The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  should 
also  secure  from  the  Bureau  of  Registration,  certifi¬ 
cates  of  the  good  behavior  and  the  moral  fitness  of 
candidates,  granting  naturalization  only  to  those  mor¬ 
ally  as  well  as  educationally  qualified. 

A  day  might  be  set  aside  each  year,  perhaps  the 
Fourth  of  July,  on  which  to  administer  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  to  extend  official  welcome  to  all 
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citizens.  Patriotic  processions,  banquets  and  speeches 
with  appropriate  pins,  banners  and  badges,  cot,  d  make 
die  event  as  important  and  significant  as  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  are  m  our  colleges  and  universities 
A  Fresh  Definition  of  Eligibility  for  American 
Citizenship  is  needed.  American  Citizenship  should 
be  based  on  individual  qualification.  Race  of  itself 
should  be  neither  a  qualification  nor  a  disqualification 
for  citizenship.  Let  us  raise  the  standards  for  citizen¬ 
ship  as  high  as  may  be  needed;  but,  whatever  the 
standards  are,  let  us  apply  them  impartially.  Who¬ 
ever  qualifies  should  be  admitted. 


Let  such  special  legislation  as  may  be  needed,  en¬ 
abling  Asiatic  naturalization,  be  taken  promptly  by 
Congress. 


1  he  granting  of  rights  of  naturalization  to  all  on  a 
peisonal,  not  a  racial,  basis  would  go  far  toward  solv¬ 
ing  the  entire  problem  now  pending  with  Tapan.  Ex¬ 
isting  anti-Japanese  legislation  of  California  and  other 
states  would  at  once  be  void.  The  Japanese  nation 
and  government  would  be  intensely  gratified,  for  they 
would  recognize  that  America  as  a  whole  insists  on 
justice  and  equality  of  treatment  for  Japanese  in  our 
land. 


Japanese  individuals  who  have  taken  the  required 
courses  of  education  for  citizenship  and  are  ready  on 
the  one  hand  to  renounce  openly  their  allegiance  to 
Japan,  and  on  the  other  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  would  without  doubt  make  as 
loyal  Americans  as  those  who  come  from  any  other 
land. 

Direct  Federal  Responsibility  in  all  legal  and  legis¬ 
lative  matters  involving  aliens  is  also  essential.  Aliens 
are  guests  of  the  nation,  not  of  the  states;  and  the 
nation  is  responsible  to  foreign  governments  for  their 
just  treatment.  Foreign  governments  have  no  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  states,  but  only  with  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  that  the  treaty  rights  of  aliens  are 
accorded  them.  It  logically  follows  that  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  involving  aliens  should  be  handled  exclus¬ 
ively  in  federal,  not  in  state  courts.  The  nation  must 
provide  that  treaty  and  other  rights  shall  be  accorded 
aliens,  regardless  of  the  ignorance  or  prejudice  of 
unfriendly  localities. 

It  might  perhaps  be  wise  by  special  provision  to 
allow  local  courts  to  handle  minor  matters,  such  as 
misdemeanors  and  transgressions  of  police  regulations 
and  city  ordinances.  The  general  principle,  howevei , 
should  be  as  stated  above.  To  some  this  suggestion 
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may  seem  a  matter  chiefly  of  theory,  yet  it  is  at  this 
moment  one  of  international  importance.  California 
and  other  states  hide  behind  the  national  flag  in  their 
treatment  of  the  citizens  of  Japan. 

In  1864  the  Japanese  government  failed  to  compel 
one  of  the  clans  to  observe  a  recently  made  treaty 
allowing  foreigners  certain  rights.  Thereupon  several 
of  the  Powers  proceeded  directly  to  the  obstreperous 
clan  and  taught  it  a  lesson  on  the  importance  of  na¬ 
tional  unity  and  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  each  clan 
to  the  international  arrangements  made  by  the  central 
government. 

The  United  States  has  for  sixty  years  pledged  her 
friendship  and  good-will  to  Japan.  In  several  Pacific 
coast  states  legislation  has  been  repeatedly  proposed 
highly  insulting  and,  if  passed,  seriously  injurious  to 
the  citizens  of  Japan.  All  local  legislation  affecting 
differently  the  interests  of  citizens  of  other  nations 
should  be  absolutely  impossible. 

A  National  Commission  on  Biological  and  Social 
Assimilation  is  needed.  This  should  be  a  commission 
of  expert  biologists,  physiologists  and  sociologists  of 
international  repute,  and  should  be  adequately  fi¬ 
nanced.  The  results  of  such  study  should  be  embodied 
in  national  laws  concerning  (1)  the  intermarriage  of 
individuals  of  different  races;  (2)  the  elimination  by 
sterilization  of  those  whose  heredity  renders  procrea¬ 
tion  a  menace  to  the  nation ;  and  (3)  wise  methods 
for  Americanizing  already  compacted  unassimilated 
groups  of  aliens. 

There  is  no  more  intricate,  and  at  the  same  time 
important  problem  confronting  our  country  today  than 
that  of  the  intermarriage  of  the  races. 

We  need  rational  national  laws  on  this  subject.  It 
is  absurd  for  California  to  have  laws  forbidding  the 
marriage  of  Whites  and  Mongolians  while  Colorado 
does  not.  It  is  preposterous  to  make  a  crime  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  what  is  perfectly  legal  in  Colorado  or  Nevada. 
And  the  California  law  is  of  no  practical  effect,  for  she 
has  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  mixed  marriages  if 
performed  outside  of  her  own  limits.  If  the  California 
law  rests  on  good  scientific  grounds,  then  it  should 
be  national ;  if  it  does  not,  then  California  should  have 
no  such  law. 

Systematic  Education  of  Public  School  Children  in 
Oriental  History  is  another  item  in  the  writer’s  vision 
of  the  new  American  Oriental  policy.  Indeed,  for 
the  general  elimination  of  race  prejudice  education 
is  needed  in  regard  to  the  histories  of  all  the  peoples 
from  whom  immigrants  come  to  our  shores.  Anthro- 
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pological  readers  should  be  prepared,  devoting  one  or 
more  chapters  to  each  race  and  people  of  whom  repre¬ 
sentatives  live  in  our  land,  written  from  an  apprecia¬ 
te®  standpoint  and  setting  forth  the  notable  deeds  of 
each.  They  should  be  well  illustrated  with  fine  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  best  representatives,  dressed  in  modern 
European  clothing  in  order  to  avoid  those  caricatures 
which  are  so  common  in  pictures  of  strange  peoples. 
Such  readers  would  help  the  young  to  get  over  their 
spontaneous  feelings  of  race  antipathy. 

The  splendid  deeds  of  heroism  done  by  Jew  and 
Spaniard,  by  Italian  and  Hungarian,  French,  German 
and  English,  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Hindoo,  should  all 
be  set  forth  with  appreciation.  Japan  and  China  and 
India  have  had  their  illustrious  histories  no  less  than 
England,  Germany  and  France.  Should  not  the  out¬ 
standing  characters  and  achievements  of  these  lands 
be  taught  to  our  young?  George  Washington,  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  many  English 
and  European  heroes  of  progress  and  high  ideals  are 
known,  not  only  by  name,  but  also  for  what  they  did, 
to  all  in  Japan  who  have  had  a  secondary  education, 
and  to  all  the  higher  classes  in  primary  schools.  How 
many  in  our  land,  even  college  graduates,  could  tell 
anything  whatever  of  Shotoku  Taishi,  Kusunoki 
Masashige,  Nichiren,  Shonen,  and  other  great  leaders 
in  Japan?  It  is  high  time  that  the  study  of  Oriental 
peoples  and  histories  should  be  introduced  into  our 
public  schools.  It  would  help  greatly  to  race  recon¬ 
ciliation,  even  as  kindly  and  truthful  histories  of  the 
Civil  War  have  done  much  to  reconcile  North  and 
South. 

I  now  sum  up  the  various  items  in  the  proposed 
new  American  Oriental  policy: 

1.  American  citizenship  should  be  granted  to  every 
qualified  individual  regardless  of  race. 

2.  Immigration  from  any  land  should  be  allowed 
on  a  percentage  rate  of  those  from  that  land  already 
naturalized  with  their  American-born  children. 

3.  There  should  be  a  Bureau  of  Alien  Registration 
and  Education. 

4.  The  granting  of  naturalization  should  be  vested 
in  a  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

5.  There  should  be  direct  Federal  responsibility 
for  all  legal  and  legislative  matters  in  which  aliens 
as  such  are  involved. 

6.  A  National  Commission  should  be  appointed  to 
study  and  report  on  the  problems  of  Biological  and 
Sociological  Assimilation. 
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7.  Children  and  young  people  in  public  schools 
should  be  educated  in  Oriental  history. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  comprehensive  policy  for 
the  treatment  of  all  races  and  nations  and  the  care 
of  all  resident  aliens  in  our  lands.  To  some  it  may 
perhaps  seem  a  misnomer  to  call  this  plan  a  new 
Oriental  policy,  for  it  advocates  nothing  distinctive 
regarding  Orientals.  True !  And  this  exactly  is  the 
reason  for  calling  it  our  New  Oriental  Policy.  .  It  is 
a  policy  which  does  not  discriminate  against  Asiatics, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  new.  It  is  new  both  as  to  its 
spirit  and  as  to  its  concrete  elements. 

The  early  adoption  of  some  such  policy  .as  this  is 
important.  Unless  something  is  done  promptly  there 
is  every  reason  to  anticipate  further  aggressive  anti- 
Japanese  legislation  in  California  when  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  its  legislature  meets  (1915).  Further  discrimi¬ 
native  legislation,  however,  would  still  further  alienate 
the  friendly  feeling  of  Japan  and  render  still  more 
complicated  and  difficult  of  solution  the  international 
situation.  The  early  adoption  of  the  main  features 
of  this  policy  would  assure  California  on  the  one  hand 
that  no  swamping  Asiatic  immigration  is  to  be  al¬ 
lowed,  thus  securing  what  she  demands.  It  would 
also  satisfy  and  even  please  Japan,  granting  the  sub¬ 
stance  cf  what  she  urges.  Anti-Japanese  legislation 
in  California  would  not  only  be  impossible,  but  not 
desired  by  any  responsible  section  of  that  state,  and 
the  cause  of  international  friction  would  be  removed. 

As  regards  the  Chinese  also  the  situation  would  be 
much  improved.  The  fairness,  yes,  the  generosity  of 
our  policy,  adopted  by  us  with  no  pressure  from  her 
side,  would  serve  to  strengthen  and  deepen  the  spirit 
of  friendship  for  America  and  render  still  more  effect¬ 
ive  American  influence  in  guiding  that  new  republic 
through  the  troublous  times  that  are  surely  ahead. 

If  America  can  permanently  hold  the  friendship  and 
trust  of  Japan  and  China  through  just,  courteous  and 
kindly  treatment,  she  will  thereby  destroy  the  anti¬ 
white  Asiatic  solidarity.  If  America  proves  to  Asia 
that  one  white  people  at  least  does  not  despise  the 
Asiatic  as  such  nor  seek  to  exploit  them,  but  rather 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  justice  seeks  their 
real  prosperity,  they  will  discover  that  what  they 
feared  as  the  “White  Peril"  is  in  fact  an  inestimable 
benefit.  And  that  change  of  feeling  will  bring  to 
naught  the  "Yellow  Peril"  now  dreaded  by  the  whites. 

America’s  new  Oriental  policy  will  go  far  toward 
instilling  new  principles  into  other  nations  and  will 
thus  help  mightily  in  the  promotion  of  universal  good- 


will  and  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world.  These, 
however,  are  the  essential  conditions  under  which  each 
race,  nation  and  even  tribe  can  make  its  own  peculiar 
contribution  to  the  richer  life  of  the  world. 

Even  from  the  lower  standpoint  of  commercial  and 
economic  interests  the  policy  of  justice  toward  and 
friendship  with  the  Orient  is  beyond  question  the  right 
one.  Armed  conflict,  or  even  merely  sullen  hostility, 
mightily  hampers  trade  success.  Rapid  internal  de¬ 
velopment  in  China  and  a  rising  standard  of  life 
among  her  millions  means  enormous  trade  with  Amer¬ 
ica,  if  we  are  friendly  and  just.  And  unselfish  friend¬ 
ship  and  justice  on  our  side  will  hasten  the  uplift  of 
China’s  millions.  Our  own  highest  prosperity  is  in¬ 
separable  from  that  of  all  Asia.  So  long  as  friendship 
is  maintained  and  peace  based  on  just  international 
relations,  the  military  yellow  peril  will  be  impossible. 
In  proportion  as  the  scale  of  living  among  Asia’s 
working  millions  rises  to  the  level  of  our  own  is  the 
danger  of  an  economic  yellow  peril  diminished. 

Every  consideration,  therefore,  of  justice,  humanity 
and  self-interest  demands  the  early  adoption  of  the 
general  principles  of  this  new  Oriental  policy.  It 
conserves  all  the  interests  of  the  East  and  the  West 
and  is  in  harmony  with  the  new  era  of  universal  con¬ 
vergent  evolution  of  mankind. 

Is  not  this  a  policy  in  which  American  Christians 
can  unite?  Japan  looks  to  American  Christians  to 
carry  out,  in  our  national  life,  the  policy  of  interna¬ 
tional  justice  and  friendship  to  which  we  are  pledged ; 
pledged  by  the  fact  that  we  are  Christian  people,  and 
also  "by  the  fact  that  Japan  opened  her  doors  sixty 
years  ago  to  the  promises  we  then  made  of  permanent 
friendship. 

In  discussing  California’s  recent  legislation,  Count 
Olcuma  has  stated  that  this  problem  of  the  relation 
of  the  races  is  not  one  that  can  be  solved  by  warfare, 
diplomacy  or  legislation,  but  only  by  the  Christians 
of  America  applying  their  Christian  principles  to  the 
practical  problems  of  international  life. 

There  are  22,000,000  professed  Protestant  Christians 
in  America.  Can  we  afford  to  let  this  appeal  of  Japan 
go  unheeded? 

The  Christians  of  this  country,  united,  can  carry 
out  such  a  program  if  they  will.  Christianity  itself 
is  at  stake.  Unless  American  Christians  unitedly  be¬ 
stir  themselves  to  Christianize  our  national  treatment 
of  the  Asiatic,  not  only  the  success  of  Chrisian  Mis¬ 
sions  in  the  Orient,  but  the  sincerity  of  the  world- 
wide  missionary  enterprise  of  the  church  and  the  vital- 
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ity  itself  of  the  Christian  life  of  our  country  will  be 
profoundly  affected. 

Such  is  the  call  which  as  an  American  missionary 
long  resident  in  Japan  I  make  to  the  Christians  of 
America  on  behalf,  not  of  Japan  alone,  but  also  all  of 
Asia ;  nor  yet  on  behalf  of  Asia  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  world,  including  our  own  beloved  land.  For 
on  the  right  attitude  of  the  West  to  the  East  hangs 
the  fate  of  the  whole  world  for  centuries  to  come : 

“Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a’  that, 

That  sense  and  worth  o’er  a’  the  earth 
May  bear  the  gree  and  a’  that, 

For  a ’  that  and  a’  that, 

It’s  coming  yet,  for  a’  that, 

THAT  MAN  TO  MAN,  THE  WORLD  O’ER 
SHALL  BROTHERS  BE  FOR  A’  THAT.’’ 


BOOKS  ON  JAPAN 

BY 

Prof.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  M.A.,  D.D. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  JAPANESE  SOCIAL  AND  PSYCHIC. 

8  vo.,  fifth  edition,  1905.  $2.00.  Revell  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  late  Prof.  William  James — “I  cannot  withhold 
the  tribute  of  my  admiration.  It  makes  me  understand 
the  Japanese  as  I  never  did  before.  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  find  a  book  that  holds  from  beginning  to  end  to 
psychological  principles  and  to  the  realities  of  human 
nature.  ...  A  genuine  work  of  interpretation  and 
a  model  for  future  studies  in  ethnic  character." 

Prof.  Edmund  Buckley  (in  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Chicago) — “This  work  presents 
the  best  description  and  the  most  searching  analysis  that 
has  yet  appeared  of  that  unique  ethnical  phenomenon, 
the  modern  reconstruction  of  Japan.  As  description, 
the  work  constitutes  a  very  treasury  of  mental  char¬ 
acterization  so  classified  as  to  require  nearly  all  of  the 
thirty-seven  chapters  of  the  work." 

THE  WHITE  PERIL  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

(Published  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.) 

Revell  Co.,  N.  Y.  $1.00. 

The  conclusions  presented  in  this  volume  were  gained 
from  extended  intimate  acquaintance  and  conversation 
with  Japanese  men  of  affairs,  with  whom  the  author  was 
in  daily  contact.  He  finds  that  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
white  race,  their  progressive  civilization,  the  white  man’s 
greedy  dreams  of  Oriental  Empire,  his  haughty  domineer: 
ing  spirit,  are  as  real  a  cause  of  the  war  as  the  direct 
economic  problems.  There  is  a  yellow  peril  for  us,  but  it 
is  not  so  threatening  as  the  white  peril  for  the  Far  East. 

THE  AMERICAN-JAPANESE  PROBLEM. 

A  Study  of  the  Racial  Relations  of  the  East  and  West. 
Charles  Scribner  Sons,  N.  Y.  $1.75.  (Ready  Mar.  7.) 

A  clear,  impressive,  and  illuminating  account  of  the 
situation  in  regard  to  the  Japanese  in  California,  and  a 
thorough,  scientific  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
Japanese  in  this  country  as  immigrants  and  citizens. 
Dr.  Gulick  shows  by  illustration  and  argument  the  reason¬ 
able,  honorable,  and  satisfactory  solution  of  a  difficult 
question.  In  a  very  interesting  and  entertaining  way  he 
discusses  every  side  of  the  question,  both  from  the 
Japanese  and  American  point  of  view,  and  his  con¬ 
clusions,  in  regard  to  past  events  and  future  possibilities, 
are  most  valuable  and  important. 
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Sketch  map  showing  Tokyo  the  logical  center  for  an  International 
Hospital  serving  the  Far  East. 


St.  Luke’s  International  Hospital 

TOKYO,  JAPAN 


November,  1914 


An  American  Institution  in  the  Far  East  open  to  all, 
irrespective  of  creed  or  nationality 


Exterior  View,  St.  Luke’s 


St.  Luke’s  International  Hospital 
Tokyo,  Japan 


WHY  IS  AN  INTERNATIONAL  HOSPITAL 
IN  TOKYO  NECESSARY? 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  interest  you 
in  a  plan  already  organized  and  well  under  devel¬ 
opment  to  establish  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  the  Gatewajr 
of  the  East,  an  International  Christian  Hospital 
under  American  auspices. 


WHY? 


(1)  To  provide  a  modern  hospital  for  foreign 
residents  and  travelers  in  the  Far  East.  The 
joint  eo-operation  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Tokyo  in  addition  to  the  services  of 
the  leading  specialists  in  the  city  affords  the  high¬ 
est  professional  service  obtainable  in  the  Orient. 
The  high  professional  standing  of  the  leading- 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  Tokyo  make  the  city 
the  logical  place  for  establishing  a  modern  general 
hospital  to  serve  foreigners  throughout  the  whole 
East. 

(2)  To  dispense  more  freely  aid  to  the  sick  and 
suffering  poor  of  Tokyo,  hundreds  of  whom  must 
be  refused  treatment  every  month  because  of  lack 
of  facilities  to  serve  them  in  the  present  Hospital. 

(3)  To  furnish  a  Modern  hospital  in  the  Far 
East,  and  to  establish  a  central  point  for  the  study 
of  Oriental  diseases  and  Scientific  research. 


Entrance  Hall 
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INTERNATIONAL  FRIENDSHIP 

To  cement  by  International  co-operation  and  a 
living  working  organization  the  friendship  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  America. 


CHRISTIAN  MOTIVE 

To  illustrate  by  demonstration  practical  Chris¬ 
tianity.  To  fit  and  train  Christian  nurses  and 
doctors  who  shall  go  forth  well  prepared  to  min¬ 
ister  to  the  sick  and  with  the  ability  to  shed  a  per¬ 
meating  Christian  influence  for  good. 


Chapel 


THE  CHALLENGE 
WHAT  JAPAN  HAS  DONE 
To  prove  her  genuine  interest  in  this  undertak¬ 
ing  Japan  has  given  the  strongest  endorsement 
which  lies  in  her  power. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
has  been  pleased  to  grant  fifty  thousand  yen  from 
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bis  privy  purse  as  a  part  of  the  Fund  to  be  given 
in  Japan.  This  gracious  act  of  His  Majesty  is 
accompanied  by  official  approval  of  the  plan  and 
definite  assurance  of  Imperial  patronage.  So  un¬ 
precedented  and  signal  a  favor  'from  the  Imperial 
Household  has  at  once  placed,  as  nothing  else 
could,  the  work  of  the  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  on  a 
plane  of  unparalleled  usefulness.  Under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Premier,  Count  Qkuma,  as  President, 
a  Japanese  National  Council  has  been  formed  with 
Barons  Goto,  Sakatani  and  Sbibusawa  as  Vice- 
presidents.  The  membership  comprises  over  fifty 
of  the  most  prominent  Japanese  in  Government, 
Educational  and  Financial  circles  in  the  Empire, 
insuring  in  Japan  continued  interest  and  support. 
They  have  already  subscribed  100,000  yen. 

Japan  awaits  with  interest  America’s  response! 

WHAT  AMERICA  HAS  DONE 
One  year  ago  the  following  resolution  offered 
by  Bishop  Brent  at  the  Joint  Session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  at  New  York,  on  October  17,  1913,  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  good  will  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  America,  and  of  the  feeling 
of  brotherhood  in  the  common  work  of  estab¬ 
lishing  peace  throughout  the  world  on  a  basis 
of  justice  and  international  co-operation,  the 
House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of  Deputies 
of  the  General  Convention,  in  joint  session 
assembled,  heartily  endorse  and  approve  the 
effort  to  establish  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  as  an 
International  Institution  and  request  that  the 
people  of  the  Church  give  liberal  and  prompt 
offerings  for  the  realization  of  the  plan.” 

The  development  of  St.  Luke’s  during  thirteen 
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years  of  steady  growth  clearly  demonstrated  to 
America  as  well  as  to  Japan  the  great  need  in 
Tokyo  of  the  Hospital.  By  its  influence  it  has  been 
not  only  an  exponent  of  high  ideals,  but  a  distinct 
factor  in  International  friendship.  The  demands 
both  in  the  In-patient  and  Dispensary  Depart¬ 
ments  far  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  Hospital, 


Morning  Free  Dispensary— Patients  Waiting  to  be  Treated 


and  the  formation  of  the  American  Council  in 
New  York  was  the  first  definite  organization  made 
in  response  to  the  appeal  for  help.  Following 
rapidly  upon  this  came  the  formation  of  the 
Woman’s  National  Council  and  a  Joint  Executive 
Committee  of  the  two.  As  an  indication  of  the 
universality  of  the  appeal  the  Japan  Society  ot 
New  York’ promptly  appointed  a  supplementary 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  National  Coun¬ 
cils.  In  response  to  the  appeals  made  there  is  in 
hand  in  cash  and  pledges  approximately  $75,000 
towards  the  Minimum  of  $200,000  winch  must  be 
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secured  in  America  before  the  new  Hospital  can 
be  begun.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  48 
States  to  which  appeals  have  been  made  44  have 
sent  contributions. 

THE  APPEAL 

Primarily  the  appeal  is  to  every  man  and 
woman  who  has  the  interest  of  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  at  heart,  and  a  desire  to  cement  more  firmly 
the  friendship  of  America  and  Japan.  That  this 
is  no  idle  claim,  and  that  Japan  appreciates  the 
high  ideals  for  which  this  movement  stands,  is 
proved  by  the  prompt  and  Official  sanction  given 
this  undertaking  by  the  Imperial  Household  and 
the  Government  of  Japan. 

To-day  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  no  longer  a  vast 
stretch  of  water  separating  the  East  from  the 
West,  but  rather  it  lias  become  a  broad  highway 
knitting  together  ethically  and  commercially  the 


Operating  Room — Dr.  Teusler  and  Assistants 
Performing  an  Operation 
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interests  of  two  of  the  most  progressive  Nations 
on  the  earth.  Whatever  the  political  factious  on 
either  side  of  the  Pacific  may  attempt  to  infuse 
into  the  life  of  these  two  countries,  they  are  irre¬ 
vocably  linked  together  and  dependent  one  upon 
the  other.  America  faces  no  more  serious  prob¬ 
lem  to-day  than  her  relationship  with  Japan. 
Peace  Societies  in  both  countries  strive  through 
literature  and  the  exchange  of  envoys  to  clear  the 
misunderstandings  which  persistently  arise.  The 
issue  is  real  and  imminent  and  the  establishment 
of  St.  Luke’s  International  Hospital  offers  the 
first  definite  opportunity  of  co-operation  along 
practical  productive  lines.  Encouraging  as  re¬ 
sults  have  been  now  that  Japan  has  definitely  as¬ 
sured  her  full  assistance  it  is  more  than  ever  a 
question  of  honour  that  America  show  her  sin¬ 
cerity  in  promptly  providing  funds  for  the  full 
realization  of  the  plan.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  there  be  no  further  delay  in  building  the  new 
Hospital  if  we  are  to  hold  and  take  advantage  of 
our  present  position. 

Certainly  viewed  from  the  most  conservative 
standpoint  the  work  of  Christian  civilization  has 
never  before  had  so  great  an  opportunity,  or  so 
clean  cut  a  challenge. 

HOW  TO  MEET  THE  APPEAL 
INDIVIDUAL  GIFTS  FOE  SPECIAL 
OBJECTS— SUGGESTIONS 

Who  will  provide  the  new  Dispensary  building 
and  thus  be  the  means  of  ministering  to  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  side  poor  each  day? — 
$20,000  will  do  this. 

Who  will  give  us  a  Children’s  Ward? 

$20,000  will  build  one  to  accommodate  20  chil¬ 
dren. 

$1000  provides  for  1  bed. 
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We  should  like  to  provide  for  2o. 

Will  someone  provide  a  Maternity  Ward! 

There  are  only  35  beds  in  all  Tokyo  with  its 
population  of  over  2,500,000  where  worthy  poor 
mothers  can  go  for  proper  treatment. 

$°0  000  will  provide  for  20  beds  including  the 
operating  rooms,  sterilizing,  incubating  and  nurs¬ 
ing  departments.  A  „  ,, 

Who  will  provide  a  comfortable  home  tor  the 
nurses  whose  permeating  influence  is  to  go  all 
through  the  home  of  Japan. 


Nurses’  Room — Four  Nurses  Live  in  Room  12  ft.  x  12  ft. 


The  influence  of  a  Christian  Hospital  as  an 
evangelizing  agency  can  be  no  more  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  than  by  the  statement  that  every  nurse 
who  has  graduated  from  St.  Luke’s  during  the 
past  ten  vears  has  gone  out  a  Christian.  The 
significance  of  this  fact  will  be  realized  when  we 
remember  that  there  are  forty  nurses  m  the  pres- 
ent  school. 
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$6500  will  build  tlie  home  to  accommodate  25 
nurses.  Total  accommodation  for  at  least  75  is 
required. 

$250  will  provide  for  each  additional  one. 

In  addition  to  the  above  imperative  needs  there 
should  be  an  administration  building  costing 
$25,000. 

A  department  for  paying  patients  costing 
$100,000.  (This  will  be  self-supporting.) 

A  free  department  with  50  beds  costing  $50,000. 

A  laboratory  for  medical  and  scientific  research 
costing  $30,000. 

A  building  for  Infectious  Diseases  costing 
$15,000. 

A  building  for  the  care  of  mental  diseases  cost¬ 
ing  $10,000. 

Three  residences  for  medical  staff  costing 

$10,000. 

An  out-of-town  station  for  the  treatment  of 
tubercular  patients  and  convalescents  costing 
$10,000. 

The  new  Hospital  will  be  constructed  of  steel 
and  reinforced  concrete,  with  hardwood  flooring, 
double  walls  and  probably  hollow  tiles  or  cinders 
and  plaster  blocks,  flat  roofing.  The  architecture 
preferably  to  be  a  combination  corridor  and  pa¬ 
vilion  type.  The  estimates  for  building  this  Hos¬ 
pital  have  been  carefully  compared  with  United 
States  Government  Hospital  in  Manila,  English 
General  Hospital  in  Ceylon  and  several  modern 
hospitals  constructed  in  the  United  States.  The 
unit  adopted  is  the  complete  cost  per  bed. 

(Signed)  Rudolf  B.  Teusler,  M.D. 

Saint  ■Exmiliue  (lammitlrr 

Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Lloyd 

Lindsay  Russell  Mrs.  George  Wharton  Pepper 

William  Jay  Schieffelin  Miss  Ethel  Paine 
John  S.  Rogers  Mrs.  Jno.  McE.  Ames 

John  W.  Wood  Mrs.  Charles  Rodman  Pancoast 
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Miss  Frances  Sibley,  Michigan 
Mrs.  Philip  S.  Gardiner,  Miss. 
Miss  Annie  E.  Lewis,  Missouri 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Woodworth,  N.  H. 
Mrs.  John  McE.  Ames,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn, 
New  York 

Mrs.  Samuel  Thorne,  Jr.,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  Van  Nostrand,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Agnes  E.  Warren,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  B.  Elliott,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  James  G.  Staton,  N.  C. 
Miss  Kate  Cheshire,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Knapp,  Ohio 
Miss  Katherine  Mather,  Ohio 
Mrs.  George  Gunnell,  Ohio 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Jackson,  Oregon 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  Oregon 
Mrs.  Montgomery  Rochester, 
New  York 

Mrs.  Harper  Sibley,  New  York 
Mrs.  Kinsman  Robins,  New 
York 

Mrs.  Charles  Biddle,  Pa. 

Miss  Coles,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  John  Markoe,  Pa. 

Mrs.  George  Wharton  Pepper, 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Charles  Rodman  Pancoast, 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Howard  Hoppin,  R.  I. 
Miss  Sally  Stewart,  Virginia 
Mrs.  William  Otto  Nolting, 
Virginia 

Mrs.  Alexander  Mackay-Smith, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Griffith  L.  Johnson, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


LIST  TO  BE  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM  OTHER  DIOCESES 
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JAPANESE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 

Count  Shigenobu  Okuma,  Premier  of  Japan,  President 
Babon  Y.  SAKATANI,  Mayor  of  Tokyo,  ex-Minister  of  Finance 
Vice  President  and  Hon.  Secretary 
Baron  Ei-ichi  Shibusawa,  President  of  the  First  Bank,  Ltd. 
Vice  President  and  Hon.  Treasurer 
Baron  Shimpei  Goto,  Member  of  the  House  of  Peers 
Vice  President 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Buyei  Nakano,  President  of  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Mr.  Sentaro  Hayakawa,  Manager  of  the  Mitsui  Bank,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Junnosuke  Inouye,  Vice  President  of  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank 

Mr.  Tokuro  Icliiki,  Minister  of  Education 

Baron  Korekiyo  Takahashi,  ex-Minister  of  Finance,  Member  of 
House  of  Peers 

Baron  Koyata  Iwasaki,  Mitsubishi  Bank 
Baron  Hachiroyemon  Mitsui,  Director  Mitsui  Co. 

Viscount  Tosuke  Hirata,  ex-Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  Member  of 
House  of  Peers 

Mr.  Gentaro  Siiimura,  President  of  the  Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan 
Mr.  Ryohei  Toyokawa,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Tokyo  Bankers’ 
Association 

Mr.  Tetsujiro  Shidate,  President  of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan 
Mr.  Tokutaro  Sakai,  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha 
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List  of  the  Members  of  the  Japanese  National  Council 
of  St.  Luke’s  International  Hospital,  Tokyo 


Baron  Ei-icki  Shibusawa,  President  of  the  First  Bank  of  Japan 
Baron  Rempei  Kondo,  President  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
Mr.  Buyei  Nakano,  President  of  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Mr.  Ryohei  Tovokawa,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Tokyo  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation,  etc. 

Mr.  Kokichi  Sonoda,  President  of  the  15th  Bank 
Mr.  Kintaro  Hattori 

Mr.  Shinzo  Takata,  President  of  Takata  Shokai 
Mr.  Sentaro  Hayakawa,  Manager  of  the  Mitsui  Bank 
Mr.  Shintaro  Ohashi 

Mr.  Ivaichiro  Nezu,  Member  of  House  of  Representatives 
Mr.  Tetsujiro  Shidate,  President  of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan 
Mr.  Junnosuke  Xnouye,  Vice  President  of  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank 

Mr.  Sobei  Mogi 

Mr.  Sakutaro  Satake,  Manager  of  the  Tokyo  Electric  Light  Co. 
Mr.  Masuzo  Masuda,  Yokohama  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Mr.  Arinobu  Fukuhara 
Mr.  Tokuro  Ichiki,  Minister  of  Education 
Baron  Shimpei  Goto,  Member  of  House  of  Peers 
Baron  Yoshiro  Sakatani,  Mayor  of  Tokyo,  ex-Minister  of  Finance 
Mr.  Yukio  Ozaki,  Minister  of  Justice,  ex-Mayor  of  Tokyo 
Prof.  Tanemichi  Aoyama,  Dean  Medical  Faculty  of  University  of 
Tokyo 

Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  Emeritus  President  of  the  First  Higher  Com¬ 
mercial  School 

Mr.  Tomoichi  Inouye,  Councillor  and  Secretary  of  Home  Depart¬ 
ment 

Mr.  Tokutaro  Sakai 

Count  Shigenobu  Okuma,  Premier  of  Japan 
Baron  Koyata  Iwasaki,  Mitsubishi  Bank 

Baron  Tadanao  Ishiguro,  Member  of  House  of  Peers,  ex-Surgeon 
General 

Viscount  Yoshimoto  Hanabusa,  Member  of  the  Privy  Council 
Prof.  Waichiro  Okada,  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Imperial  University 
Mr.  Kahei  Otani,  President  of  the  Yokohama  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce 

Mr.  Kingoro  Kawamura,  Vice  Minister  for  Imperial  Household 
Mr.  Saburo  Yoshiwara 
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Mr.  Tokugoro  Nak abash i 

Mr.  Kichibei  MiBju,  President  of  Murai  Bank 
Baron  Sotokielii  Uryu,  Admiral,  President  of  Japan  Committee  of 
the  Panama  Exposition 
Mr.  Seisliu  Kubota,  Governor  of  Tokyo-fu 

Mr,  Seitaro  Kubota,  Judge  of  the  Administrative  Litigation  Court 
Mr,  Kaduyoshi  Vagiu,  President  Bank  of  Formosa 
Mr.  Ko  Masuda,  Mitsui  Company 

Mr.  Taizo  Abe,  President  Meiji  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mr.  Yeiji  Asabuki,  Director  of  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha 
Dr.  Sankichi  Sato,  Professor  of  Surgery,  University  of  Tokyo 
Jlr.  Kinsaku  Soda,  President  of  Soda  Bank,  Yokohama 
Dr.  Shibasaburo  Kitazato,  ex-Director  of  the  Government  Institute 
for  Infectious  Diseases 

Baron  Hachiroyemon  Mitsui,  Director  Mitsui  Company 
Baron  Hachirojiro  Mitsui,  Director  Mitsui  Company 
Viscount  Yataro  Miskima,  Member  of  House  of  Peers,  ex-President 
of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank 

Viscount  Tosuke  Hirata,  ex-Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  Member  of 
House  of  Peers 

Baron  Korekiyo  Takahaslii,  ex-Minister  of  Finance,  Member  of 
House  of  Peers 

Baron  Heitaro  Fnjita,  President  of  Fujita  Firm,  Osaka 
Jlr.  Kihacliiro  Okura,  Banker  and  Capitalist 
Jlr.  Zenjil'O  Yasuda,  Banker 

Jlr.  Toranosuke  Furukawa.  President  Mining  Company 
Dr.  Kesaroku  Midzumaclii,  Professor  at  Law 
Mr.  Soicliiro  Asano,  President  of  the  Toyo  Ivisen  Kaisha 
Jlr.  Tomitaro  Hara,  Second  Bank 

Jlr.  Fukusaburo  Watanabe,  President  Electric  Company 
Dr.  Shunkichi  Minobe,  Professor  at  Law 

Jlr.  Gentaro  Shimura,  President  of  the  Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan 
Jlr  Seiko  Ichihara,  President  of  the  Bank  of  Korea 
Viscount  Kentaro  Kaneko,  President  of  Japan  Peace  Society 
Baron  Komei  Kato,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ex-Ambassador 
to  London 

Baron  Itenkwan  Takagi,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Member  of  House 
of  Peers 

Mr.  Keishiro  Matsui,  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
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Woman’s  National  Council 
St.  Luke’s  International  Hospital 
TOKYO 
OFFICERS 

MRS.  GEORGE  WHARTON  PEPPER 
Chairman 

MRS.  CHARLES  RODMAN  PANCOAST 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

MRS.  J.  McE.  AMES  MISS  ETHEL  PAINE 

MISS  COLES  MRS.  R.  S.  STURGIS 

MRS.  JOHN  MARKOE  MRS.  SAMUEL  THORNE.  JR. 

MRS.  HENRY  FAIRFIELD  OSBORN  MRS.  JOHN  VAN  NOSTRAND 
MISS  AGNES  E.  WARREN 

The  Woman’s  National  Council  submits  the  enclosed  statement 
of  the  progress  of  the  work  for  St.  Luke’s  International  Hospital 
during  the  past  year  and  asks  that  you,  personally,  in  your  prayers 
and  by  gifts  assist  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  undertaking. 

All  contributions  should  be  sent  to 

MRS.  CHARLES  R.  PANCOAST 
408  W.  Price  Street 
Germantown 

Make  checks  payable  to  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PHEBE  B.  PANCOAST.  Treas. 

All  moneys,  when  fund  is  completed,  will  pass  through  the  Treasurer  of  Board 
of  Missions  and  be  credited  as  donors  may  designate. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  share  in  this  plan  for  furthering 
International  friendship  and  philanthropy,  as  well  as  the  upbuilding  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  in  Japan,  the  following  pledge  slip  is  suggested : 


On  1st,  annually  for  three  years 

I  promise  to  pay  the  sum  of  $  towards  the 

Building  Fund  of  St.  Luke’s  International  Hospital,  Tokyo. 


1st  proof 


jeftt— _ Returned. 
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PART  I 

FOR  AMERICANS 


HAWAII’S 

AMERICAN-JAPANESE  PROBLEM 


1.  general  introduction. 

The  following  discussion  is  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  Islands 
of  Hawaii.  Maui  and  Kauai  covering  a  period  of  nearly  two 
weeks  (March  10-21.  1915).  The  plantations  visited  were  as 
follows : 


IN  HAWAII. 

Hutcbinson  Sugar  Plantation  Co., 
.Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co., 

Olaa  Sugar  Co., 

Onomea  Sugar  Co., 

Hilo  Sugar  Co., 

Waiakea  Mill  Co., 

Honomu  Sugar  Co., 

Kau, 

Kau, 

-Olaa 

Hilo, 

Hilo 

Hilo 

Hilo 

IN  MAUI. 

Wailuku  Sugar  Co., 

-Wailuku  Mill. 

Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar.  Co., 
Pioneer  Mill  Co., 

Maui  Agricultural  Co.. 

Wailuku 

Wailuku 

Puunene 

Lahaina 

Haiki) 

IN  KAUAI. 

\ 

Makee  Sugar  Co., 

Koloa  Sugar  Co.,^ 

McBrvde  Sugar  Co., 

Kealia 

Koloa, 

Wahiawa 

The  principal  individuals  with  whom  convensation '  was  fcM 
upon  the  Japanese  Problem  in  Hawaii  were  the  following: 

Mr.  Geo.  Gibb,  Plantation  Manager. 

■  ■■  w.  g.  Ogg.  ;;  “ 

“  C.  F.  Eckart. 

“  Wm.  Pullar. 
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“  John  A.  Scott, 

“  I  T.  Moyer, 

D.  Forbes. 

F.  F..  Baldwin, 

>•  L.  Weinzheimer, 

Fred  Meyer, 

"  Gaylord  Wilcox. 

Frank  A.  Alexander, 

•• .  Andrew  Adams. 

\  0  Hinie,  Assistant  Manager. 
“  Groose.  Head  Luna. 


Tedwitz.  Head  Luna. 

E.  Cropp.  Head  Luna. 

Dr  L.  L.  Sexton.  Government  Physician. 

••  Wm.  Oemers,  Government  Physician.  . 

"  F.  L.  Sawyer.  Plantation  Physician. 

Mr.  Walsh,  Manager  Kahului  Railroad. 

Prof  I  S  Jernegan,  Principal  High  School.  Hilo. 

Mrs  ’  Frazar.  Principal  Largest  Grammar  School.  Honolulu. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Smith,  Secretary  Planters’  Association. 

Dr  A.  H.  Waterhouse,  Plantation  Hospital,  kotoa. 

Mr  G  K  Larrison,  Superintendent  of  Hydrography. 

Rev  Frank  Scudder,  Secretary  Japanese  Department,  Hit- 

waiian  Board.  _  .  , 

Rev.  Doremus  Scudder.  Pastor  Central  Lmon  Church. 
Pev_M_S.  Baker  M.  D.  A’t  Hawaiian  Board,  Kona,  Haw  a  . 
Rev  R  B  Dodge.  Agent  Hawaiian  Board,  Wailuku.  Maui. 

Rev'.  Hans  Isenberg.  Pastor  Lutheran  Church,  Lihtie.  Maui. 

Rev.  Orramel  PI.  Gulick.  . 

Mr  I.  K.  Farley.  Tax  Assessor.  Koloa,  Maui. 

Mr.  Halsey.  Federal  Immigration  Inspector. 

Judge  Lyle  Dicker'.  Kauai. 

Judge  C.  B.  Hoffgaard,  Kauai. 

The  total  number  of  individuals  conversed  with  was  73. 

The  most  extensive  conversation  covered  some  two  hours,  al 
■homdi  the  most  of  them  rarely  exceeded  an  hour,  many  hot 
n-cr  ranged  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  Conversations  were 
also  held  with  eight  Japanese  priest-teachers  and  with  nine 
Japanese  Christian  pastors.  A  conference  of  an  hour  was 
im  some  twenty  of  the  leading  Japanese  citizens  of  Honolt,  , 
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the  subject  of  discussion  being  "picture  brides  and  the  inter¬ 
marriage  of  Japanese  born  in  Hawaii.  A  conference  of  over 
an  hour  was  held  with  some  eighteen  leading  American  citizens, 
of  Honolulu,  the  .subject  being  the  probable  effect  upon  Hawaii, 
should  general  immigration  laws  be  passed  by  Congress  em¬ 
bodying  the  5  per  cent  restriction  proposal  with  the  consequent 
abandonment  of  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement," 

The  total  number  of  addresses  and  sermons  given  during  the 
two  weeks  was  eleven. 

The  one  purpose  of  this  extended  trip  and  of  these  many  con¬ 
versations  -was  to  find  out  from  those  who  have  had  long  direct 
and  responsible  relations  with  Japanese,  the  results  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  thought,  to  get  first-hand  facts,  to  appreciate  as 
fully  as  possible  the  problem  of  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  as  seen 
by  these  various  individuals,  chiefly  Americans  but  also  Jap¬ 
anese,  to  bring  all  the  facts  and  view  points  to  bear  upon  the 
larger  problem  of  the  international  relations  of  the  United 
Stales  and  Japan,  and  to  consider  whether  additional  activities 
are  needed  in  Hawaii  for  the  promotion  of  right  international 
relations. 

In  the  following  pages,  I  desire  to  state  in  the  briefest  pos- 
sible  form.  (1)  the  pertinent  facts.  (2)  the  pending  problems 
and  (3;  various  suggestions. 

II.  FINDINGS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

1  The  total  population  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  December, 
1914,  i.s  estimated  at  227,000  of  whom  89,71?  were  Japanese,. 
H  550  were  pure  Hawaiian,  24,450  were  Caucasian.  23,299  were 
Portuguese,  21,631  were  Chinese,  14.992  were  Philippine  and 
14  518  comprised  all  the  other  races.  The  total  number  of 
births  for  that  year  was  5756,  and  of  deaths  3707  of  which  the 
Japanese  furnished  3039  births  ami  1296  deaths.  In  1910,  when 
the  total  population  amounted  to  191,909,  the  males  numbered 
123,099  to  68,810  females.  Japanese  males  numbered  (19101 
54,783  io  24,891  females.  The  amounts  of  money  sent  to  Japan 
through  the  Post  Office  and  banks  amounted  to  $2,800,000  in 
1912,  $2,700,000  in  1913,  and  in  1914  to  $2,300,000. 

2.  The  maintenance  by  Japanese  of  the  purity  of  their  race 
stock  is  one  of  the  remarkable  facts  that  merits  considers- 
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tion  The  Report  of  tile  Registrar  General  for  1914  classifies 
by  race  the  marriage  of  the  year.  Of  ,3149  marriages  1,806 
are  Japanese-Japanese.  One  American  married  a  Japanese 
bride  as  did  also  one  Spaniard.  One  Japanese  man  married  a 
Caucasiaii-Hawaiian,  and  three  Japanese  men  married  pure 
Hawaiians.  These  figures  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  inter¬ 
marriage  of  the  other  races.  Of  210  American  men  112  mar¬ 
ried  American  brides.  11  married  pure  Hawaiians.  2a  married 
Caucasian-Hawaiians,  3  married  pure  Chinese  and  4  married 
Chinese-Hawaiian  women.  Out  of  102  Chinese  men  31  mar¬ 
ried  pure  Hawaiian  and  nine  married  Chinese-Hawaiian  women, 
only  58  marrying  women  of  pure  Chinese  blood.  While  1806 
Japanese  women  married  Japanese  men,  only  two  married  out 
of  their  race,  out  of  806  brides  of  pure  American,  British. 
Hawaiian,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  blood  206  married  grooms 
of  other  races  than  'their  own.  I  have  not  secured  adequate 
statistics  but  considerable  inquiry  leads  me  to  infer  that  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  Japanese  families  in  the  Territory,  in  the 
vicinity  of  30,000.  there  must  be  less  than  100  that  have  married 

Hawaiians.  .  .  ■  . 

3.  During  the  past  seven  years,  due  to  the  strict  administra¬ 
tion  by  the  Japanese  Government  of  the  “Gentlemen's  Agree¬ 
ment"  no  fresh  labor  immigrants  have  come  from  Japafi.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  women,  however,  have  been  allowed  to  come  to  marry 
husbands  already  in  the  islands.  The  result  is  that  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  men  (perhaps  two-thirds)  are  married.  While 
some  abuses  have  doubtless  attended  the  coming  of  so  many 
“picture  brides",  yet  the  results  on  the  whole  are  satisfactory. 

Tile  universal  testimony  of  the  Plantation  Managers  is  to  the 
effect  that  they  prefer  married  men  to  batchelors,  not  merely  or 
principally  because  the  younger  wives  aid  in  plantation  work, 
but  chiefly  because  the  men  are  more  contented,  more  steady, 
more  diligent,  and  more  free  from  venerial  diseases.  In  the 
employment  of  men  and  assignment  of  work,  other  things  being 
equal,  preference  is  usually  given  to  men  having  families. 

4.  There  is  general  agreement  in  the  opinion  that  on  most  of 
the  plantations  no  regular  prostitution  exists  and  also  that  the 
Japanese  are  more  free  from  the  venerial  diseases  than  any 
other  race.  Some  of  the  physicians  and  managers  made  amaz¬ 
ingly  strong  statements  on  this  point.  In  the  city  of  Honolulu. 
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however,  the  situation  seems  to  be  reversed,  Japanese  prostitutes 
being  found  m  relatively  large  number.  A  recent  investigation 
of  the  red-light  district  showed  that  out  of  107  prostitutes,  82 
were  Japanese. 

a.  Examination  in  detail  of  more  than  a  dozen  "camps” 
showed  that  that  name  should  be  abandoned.  They  are  villages 
rather  than  camps.  A  few  plantations  still  use  some  of  the  old 
barracks.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  have  been  entirely  given  up. 
Each  family  has  a  home  for  itself ;  if  the  family  is  small,  it  has 
two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  two  homes  being  covered  by  a  single 
roof.  Large  families  have  an  entire  building.  The  houses  have 
each  its  own  plot  of  ground.  In  many  cases  these  are  cultivated ; 
but  the  custom  is  still  far  from  universal.  The  apparent  indif¬ 
ference  of  so  many  Japanese  families  to  the  appearance  of  their 
homes,  whether  inside  or  without,  is  one  of  the  surprises  of  my 
visit.  Japanese  peasants  are  distinctly  inferior  to  Portuguese  in 
this  resepet,  though  superior  to  Philippinoes.  Portuguese  vil¬ 
lages  appear  as  a  rule  attractive,  being  well  provided  with  trees 
and  flowers,  while  Japanese  villages  as  a  rule  are  distinctly  un¬ 
attractive.  There  is  however,  much  difference  between  the 
various  plantations  in  this  respect. 

6. .  Particular  inquiry  was  made  in  regard  to  Japanese  financial 
relations.  I  learned  that  while  work  that  lasted  from  two  years 
or  more,  was  given  on  regularly  recorded  contracts,  contracts 
for  shorter  periods  were  merely  verbal,  covering  work  that  would 
be  completed  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  fine  relations 
of  mutual  trust  and  good  will  displayed  by  this  arrangement  wa= 
highly  impressive.  The  adjustment  also  of  rates  of  payment,  so 
that  the  laborer  shares  with  the  plantation  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  large  or  small  crops  and  also  of  high  or  low 
prices  of  sugar,  evinced  the  desire  of  the  managers  to  deal  fairly 
with  labor  and  also  the  confidence  of  labor  in  Hie  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  of  the  managers. 

The  fact  that  while  Philippinoes,  Portuguese,  Porto  Ricans, 
and  others  as  a  rule  are  given  only  day  labor,  tile  contracts  are 
given  largely  to  Japanese,  speaks  volumes  for  the  superior  ability 
and  fidelity  of  Japanese  labor. 

7.  The  financial  prosperity  of  the  Japanese  was  also  a  cause 
of  surprise.  In  addition  to  wages,  every  laborer  is  provided 
.ree  ot  c®»t  a  house,  all  tools,  fuel,  water  and  medical  treatment. 
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As  already  noted,  during  the  past  few  years  the  housing  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  greatly  improved  at  a  cost  to  the  planta¬ 
tions  of  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Statements  from 
Japanese  working  men  show  that  while  the  minimum  earnings 
for  a  year— receiving  only  day  wages— amounts  to  .about  $200. 
the  total  expenses  of  living  for  a  single  man  amounts  to  about 
$125,  leaving  thus  a  clear  profit  of  $75.  A  man  and  wife  with 
two  or  three  children  at  the  minimum,  earns  about  $280  and 
spends  about  $250.  leaving  only  a  small  balance.  Where  a  con¬ 
tract  is  taken  the  laborer  still  receives  house,  fuel,  etc.  free  and 
his  income  and  savings  depend  on  his  energy  and  skill.  A  man 
and  his  wife  can  earn  as  much  as  from  $50  to  even  $80  per 
nidftthv  Exceptional  cases  run  high.  The  highest  earnings  re¬ 
ported  were  those  of  two  men  who  took  a  contract  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  25  acre  field.  The  work  was  completed  m  23? 
days  and  for  that  period  !'they  received  $1856.50,  being  $3. 
per  day  each. 

8.  The  system  of  making  advance  payments  on  contracts,  as 
the  work  is  accomplished  and  also  of  providing  a  yearly  bonus 
far  all  laborers  who  remain  throughout  the  year  and  work  on 
average  of  20  days  per  month,  proves  still  further  the  desire  of 
the  managers  to  deal  helpfully  with  their  labor.  Reports  (not 
complete)  show  that  during  the  three  years  of  the  operation  of 
the  bonus  system,  the  total  amount  distributed  was  over  half  a 
million  dollars.  The  amount  of  the  bonus  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  average  price  of  sugar  and  to  be  a  definite  per  cent  of  the 
total  earnings  of  the  workmen  for  the  year. 

In  1912,  15,994  workmen  received  $335,732,  or  $20.99  per 


In  1913,  14.934  workmen  received  $48,716,  or  $3.26  per  man. 
In  1914,  15,985  workmen  received  $189,025,  or  $11.20  per 

man.  .  . 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  amount  of  the  bonus 

per  individual  is  not  very  large. 

9.  A  question  constantly  asked  concerned  the  tendency  of 
children  born  in  the  islands  to  go  on  to  the  plantations.  In 
Hawaii  and  Maui,  the  invariable  answer  was  that  only  a  few 
do  so ;  the  large  majority  leave  for  Honolulu  and  invariably 
seek  an  easier  life  than  that  of  their  parents.  In  Kauai  and 
Oahu  however,  many  young  people  seem  to  be  taking  up  work 
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on  the  plantation.  Plantation  managers  on  the  former  islands 
regaid  with  anxiety  tile  future  of  the  labor  supply-  and  would 
like  to  see  fresh  immigration  from  Japan  and  China,  whil<T  those 
on  Kauai  have  no  such  anxiety  or  desire. 

10.  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  number,  equipment  and  fine 
iocatipns  of  the  Japanese  schools.  I  judge  that  there  must  be 
mere  than  100,  having  an  attendance  of  from  10,000  to  15,000 
children.  The  teachers  of  the  independent  and  Jadq  Buddhist 
schools  seem  to  be  fair  minded  men,  with  some  appreciation’ 
of  their  problems.  The  priest-teachers  of  the  Shinshu  (Hong- 
>v  aiij i )  .Buddhjst  schools  did  not  make  a  like  impression  upon 
me.  The  presence  of  these  schools,  with  the  trfnples  and  shrines'- 
of  two  or  three  of  the  most  supersistious  sects  of  Japanese 
Buddhism  (Shingonshu  and  Daishi)  may  well  cause  a  patriotic 
American  student  of  the  situation  no  little  anxiety. 

11.  Of  special  significance  is  the  universal  testimony  of 
Japanese  that  important  changes  have  come  over  their  fellow 
countrymen  in  the  islands.  Japanese  laborers  who  have  long 
been  looking'  forward  to  a  permanent  return  to  Japan,  are 
generally  giving  up  the  thought.  They  find  their'  life  here  has 
unfitted  them  for  life  in  Japan.  It  has  become  distasteful  to 
them,  socially  and  physically.  Large  numbers  are  accordingly 
settling  down  in  their  thoughts  for  permanent  life  in  tltese 
Islands. 

12.  Whereas  until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  not  generally  ex¬ 
pected  by  Japanese  that  their  children  born  in  Hawaii  would 
stay  here  permanently,  this  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  It 
has  been  recently  discovered  by  many  that  Japanese  children 
educated  in  Hawaiian  public  schools,  understand  English  better 
than  they  do  Japanese. .  On  their  return  to  Japan,  they  are 
strangers,  disliked  and  despised.  Life  for  them  there  is  intoler¬ 
able,  socially  and  economic  as  well  as  climatic.  The  number  of 
Japanese  children  in  the  territorial  public  schools,  out  of  a  total 
of  33,288  in  1914  was  10.329,  with  1179  more  in  private  insti¬ 
tutions. 

13.  These  changes  of  plans  are  producing  a  wide  change  of 
attitude  among  Japanese  as  to  the  question  of  securing  American 
citizenship.  Whereas  until  recently  few  thought  of  it  or  cared 
for  it,  many  are  now  seriously  considering  the  disability  under 
which  they  live,  alienated  from  Japan  by  their  life  here  and  yet 
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unable  to  acquire  American  citizenship.  This  desire  for  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship  has  developed  rapidly  during  the  past  two  years, 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  addresses  and  advice  given  by  Messrs. 
Hattori,  Ebara,  Soyeda  and  Ibuka,  who  in  1913  visited  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  California  Anti  Alien  Legis¬ 
lation. 

14.  Among  the  questions  I  constantly  put  to  plantation  man¬ 
agers  and  others  dealing  directly  with  Japanese  was  one  as  to 
their  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  Japanese  for  intelligent,  high- 
minded  and  loyal  citizenship.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  re¬ 
plies  were  prompt  and  favorable.  A  few  stated  emphatically 
that  Japanese  as  a  whole  would  make  better  citizens  than  the 
majority  of  those  we  now  have.  Even  those  who  hesitated,  as 
a  rule  withdrew  their  objections  when  they  came  to  understand 
the  high  standard  of  qualification  that  I  am  proposing  as  a 
condition  for  naturalization.  The  majority  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  law  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  Japanese  to  naturalize. 

15.  The  large  majority  of  those  interviewed  do  not  look  for¬ 
ward  with  anxiety  to  the  time  when  the  thousands  of  Hawaiian 
born  Japanese  boys  shall  exercise  their  rights  of  suffrage. 
Several  expressed  the  thought  that  there  would  be  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  because  of  such  a  class  of  voters. 

16.  One  of  my  questions  elicited  practically  unanimous  reply. 
Ail  agreed  that  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  general  im¬ 
migration  law  of  the  nature  that  I  have  proposed,  doing  away 
as  it  would  with  the  "Gentlemen’s  Agreement"  and  thus  remove 
the  restriction  that  now  holds  all  Japanese  aliens  to  Hawaii, 
would  result  in  a  rapid  loss  by  the  plantations  of  those  Japanese 
who  could  get  away,  i.  e.,  those  at  least  who  are  unmarried. 
For  this  reason  those  consulted  would  prefer  that  in  case  such 
legislation  is  eflacted,  provision  be  made  for  treating  Hawaii 
as  a  separate  unit  so  far  as  immigration  laws  are  concerned. 

17.  A  question  asked  by  many  concern  the  number  of  Jap¬ 
anese  who  would  qualify  and  become  naturalized  in  case  the 
laws  allow  it.  In  seeking  a  reply,  we  must  bear  several  facts 
in  mind.  “The  Gentlemen’s  Agreement"  went  into  effect  in 
1908:  at  that  date  there  were  in  Hawaii  some  54,000  Japanese 
males ;  since  then  no  new  laborers  have  been  admitted.  Allow¬ 
ing  for  deaths  and  those  who  have  returned  to  Japan,  we 
shall  not  be  far  astray  if  we  assume  at  present  that  there  are 
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in  the  Islands  approximately  50,000  males.  We  must  also 
remember  that  the  vast  majority  of  Japanese  in  the  Islands  are 
peasants  with  exceedingly  limited  education  in  their  own 
language.  Considering  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  learn  Jap¬ 
anese  we  gain  some  idea  as  to  the  difficulty  for  a  Japanese  to 
learn  English  enough  to  read  a  newspaper.  In  case  a  law 
should  be  passed  granting  naturalization  privileges  to  Japanese, 
a  definite  standard  of  English  would  be  prescribed.  Remem¬ 
bering  that  Japanese  plantation  hands  constitute  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Japanese  men  in  the  islands  and  that  their  opportunity 
and  time  and  capacity  for  study  are  of  the  lowest,  I  conclude  that 
in  all  probability  not  jj  per  cent  could  possibly  qualify.  I  venture 
the  "guess'’  that  in  five  years  not  more  than  1500  to  2000  Jap¬ 
anese  men  born  in  Japan  would  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  and 
become  American  citizens. 

IS.  Will  Japanese  become  loyal  American  citizens  and  fight 
for  America  even  against  Japan,  should  war  arise  between  our 
two  countries  ?  '1  his  question  has  often  been  put  to  me.  My 

answer  is  as  follows:  Japanese  are  human  and  behave,  in  the 
main,  like  other  people.  Japanese  Americans  would  probably 
be  as  loyal  to  America  as,  for  instance,  German-Americans,  or 
Wish- Americans,  for  the  practice  of  loyalty  has  been  consciously 
developed  in  Japan  as  one  of  the  essential  virtues.  In  old  Japan, 
a  man  who  married  into  another  clan  was  required  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Bushido  to  fight  for  the  clan  of  his  wife,  even  against - 
the  clan  of  Ids  parents,  in  order  to  show  his  wife's  clan  the 
quality  of  the  manljood  of  the  clam. of  his  birth.  In  Japan  also 
the  principle  of  “g'ir:"  has  been  highly  exalted  in  story  and 
drama — the  principle  of  duty  in  spite  of  natural  feeling.  In  the 
case  of  a  Japanese-American,  his  feelihgs  would  naturally  prompt 
service  fyr  Japan,  but  his  sworn  allegiance  would  demand  loyalty 
to  America.  While  a  few  might  falter,  ]  doubt  not  Japanese 
sense  of  honor  and  duty  (giri )  together  with  his  sworn  allegiance, 
would  prevail  with  the  vast  majority. 

III.  SOME  PROBLEMS. 

In  studying  the  American-Japanese  problem  in  Hawaii,  I  have 
tried  to  look  at  every  phase  of  the  question.  I  find  several  dis¬ 
tinct  yet  inseparably  related  questions.  There  is  the  problem  of 
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the  plantation  and  the  laborer :  there  is  the  problem  of  the  citizen 
— the  problem  of  assimilating  a  vast  number  of  Orientals,  and 
finally  there  is  the  problem  of  the  Christian — the  giving  of  the 
Gospel  to  those  of  other  faiths,  and  of  no  faith.  To  my  mind 
the  solution  of  the  first  and  second  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  success  of  the  solution  of  the  third,  The  difficulty  of  the 
task  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a  small  minority  is  seeking 
to  control,  assimilate  and  Christianize  a  large  majority.  Ab¬ 
stractly  speaking,  it  is  impossible.  Nevertheless  in  practice  it 
is  being  done,  through  the  public  schools  and  through  evange¬ 
listic  work  and  through  the  just  and  kindly  treatment  of  all  the 
races  by  the  government,  by  plantation  managers  and  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  responsible  citizenship. 

2.  The  Problem  of  the  Plantation. 

The  plantation  as  a  dividend  earning  enterprise  is  interested 
only  ill  the  question  of  maintaining  an  adequate  and  efficient  labor 
supply.  Under  the  political  and  geographical  conditions  that 
exist  in  Hawaii,  that  supply  cannot  be  ensured  apart  from  the 
right  treatment  of  labor.  P'resh  labor  from  Asia  (except  from 
the  Philippines )  cannot  be  procured  now  to  any  extent  from  the 
United  States  or  Europe.  The  number  of  children  growing  up 
in  the  Islands,  however,  seems  to  offer  an  adequate  supply,  if 
only  they  can  be  induced  to  enter  upon  and  continue  plantation 
work.  This  will  be  no  easy  matter,  for  life  in  Honolulu  and 
especially  in  the  States  will  constantly  attract  young  people  away 
from  plantation  life.  The  more  efficient  and  ambitious  the 
young  man  or  the  young  woman,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  leave 
the  country.  The  "Gentlemen’s  Agreement"  now  holds  in  the 
Islands  only  those  born  in  Japan.  As  the  young  attain  maturity 
and  independence  of  parents  will  they  take  advantage  of  their 
freedom  to  go  to  the  mainland? 

Without  further  analysis  of  the  conditions,  it  is  evident  that 
plantations  need  to  bend  their  energies  to  the  promotion  of  such 
conditions  of  life  in  their  villages  as  shall  serve  to  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  the  rising  generation  and  thus  hold  them  in  the 
Islands  and  to  the  plantations.  This  will  require  thought  and 
expenditure,  but  from  the  economic  standpoint  it  will  pay  and 
will  therefore  be  justified. 
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2.  The  Problem  of  the  Citizen. 


Within  a  score  of  years  the  majority  of  the  Voters  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Hawaii  will  be  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  ancestry.  Will 
it  be  possible  then  to  maintain  a  democratic  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment:  Will  this  Territory  be  Oriental  or  Occidental  in  its  ruling 
Ideas,  ideals,  motives  and  life?  According  to  the  ordinary  prim 
aples  and  experience  in  the  mixture  of  diverse  peoples  and  races 
the  majority  Will  rule  in  the  language,  customs,  morals  and  re- 
ligmiL  Can  it  he  otherwise  in  Hawaii?  Is  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  to  be  essentially  Asiatic  in  its  spirit  as  well  as  in  its  blood 
or  cjin  it  become  essentially  Occidental  in  its  life  of  the  spirit, 
while  in  blood  and  biological  heredity  it  will  inevitably  remain 
Oriental.  1'his  is  one  aspect  of  the  problem  that  interests  a 
patriotic  American  citizen. 


A  second  aspect  concerns  the  loyalty  to  the  American  flag  and 
ideals  ot  its  citizens  of  Oriental  blood.  How  is  their  loyalty  to 
be  won  and  permanently  maintained?  Is  Hawaii  to  be  a  seed- 
plot  of  sedition  and  maintained  as  an  outport  of  American  terri¬ 
tory  and  Civilization  only  by  tile  strong  arm  of  the  American 
Army  and  Navy?  Or  will  all  its  citizens  and  residents,  of  what¬ 
ever  ancestry,  combine  to  defend  its  sovereignty  a  common 
loyalty  against  every  foe? 

1  he  ideal  is  clear.  How  may  it  be  realized  in  fact?  How  are 
the  children  of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  of  Portuguese  and  Porto 
kicans,  of  Caucassiaiis  and  Hawaiians  and  Philippines  to  be 
welded  into  a  common  life  and  a  common  loyalty3  Can  the 
Islands  be  permanently  prosperous  and  happy  uniess  such  a  uni¬ 
versal  assimilation  is  achieved  ? 


Is  not  every  class,  every  race  and  every  business  enterprise 
vitally  concerned  in  the  speedy  promotion  of  complete  social  and 
political  assimilation,  that  is  to  say,  Americanization  of  the  various 
races  in  the  Islands? 


3.  The  Problem  of  the  Christian. 

The  Christian  Missionary  of  today  has  a  larger  v:sion  of  his 
work  than  was  Common  a  hundred,  or  even  fifty  years  ago  He 
who  has  not  kept  in  touch  with  the  development  of  modern  mis¬ 
sions,  little  appreciates  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
respect.  I  he  individualism  that  was  so  dominant  in  State  Uni- 


vcrsity  and  Chujrcb  two  generations  ago,  naturally  prevailed  also 
in  the  missionary  world.  But  all  have  now  gained  a  better  under- 
standing*of  man's  real  nature  and  inner  life.  Without  disparag¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  .the  individual,  all  have  come  to  see  better 
the  significance  of  the'  physical  and  the  social.  While  the  mis¬ 
sionary  accordingly  never  ceas.es  his  efforts  to  reach  the  inner¬ 
most  springs  of  individual  life,  where  lie  the  secret  sources  ot 
character,  he  also  aims  to  transform  the  physical  and  social 
environment,  for  there  have  amazing  influence  in  the  purifying 
end  enrichment  of  the  individual  heart  and  mind.  Ihe  modern 
missionary  concerns  himself  wijh  the  uplift  of  the  entire  life  of 
an  entire  community,  nay  of  an 'entire  people. 

That  a  man  may  be  right  towards  his  fellow  men  and  that,  m 
place  of  selfish  ambition  or  unsympathetic  indifference,  he  may 
be  ruled  by  a  spirit  of  loving  service  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  in 
every  relation  of  life,  he  needs  to  come  into  vital  union  with 
Jesus,  and  through  him  into  vital  relations  with  God  the  Father 
of  all  men. 

With  the  growing  complexity  of  society,  and  the  increasing 
liberty  of  the  individual  from  all  external  constraint,  each  be¬ 
coming  so  largely  a  law  unto  himself,  the  continued  existence 
of  democracy  and  of  wholesome  society  depends  increasingly  on 
the  existence  and  influence  of  strong  Christian  men  and  women. 

Is  it  not  axiomatic  that  the  successful  welding  together  of  the 
many  races  now  in  Hawaii  in  such  wise  as  to  make  possible  the 
maintenance  of  genuine  deptoppcy,  i^n  honest  suffrage  and  a 
pure  home,  with  progressive  victory  over  graft,  lust,  vcneriai 
diseases  and  alcoholism  absolutely  depends  upon  the  substantial 
Christianization  of  the  rising  generation  of  Asiatics?  They  will 
hold  the  balance  of  power,  if  not  the  majority  vote  within  two 
decades.  If  as  Asiatics  they  maintain  their  traditional  concep¬ 
tions  of  God,  nature  and  man  of  male  and  female  ;  of  husband  and 
wife,  of  parent  and  child;  of  ruler  and  ruled;  of  the  State  and 
the  individual,  the  permanent  maintenance  in  Hawaii  of  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  of  American  homes  and  American  liberty  is  im¬ 
possible. 

American  and  Asiatic  civilizations  rest  on  postulates  funda¬ 
mentally  different  and  antagonistic.  T  he  two  civilizations  can¬ 
not  he  assimilated;  but  this  does  not  prevent  an  Asiatic  under 
proper  social  conditions  from  giving  up  his  inherited  civilization 
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and  adopting  the  American.  Exactly  because  Hawaii  is  the 
meeting  place  of  so  many  diverse  races  is  the  propaganda  and 
practice  of  vital  Christianity  the  more  pressing. 

Some  may  argue  that  millions  of  Americans  are  not  Christian 
and  that  therefore  it  is  not  needful  that  Asiatics  must  become 
Christians  to  become  American. 

Such  persons  forget  that  millions  of  Americans  who  never  enter 
these  churches  or  formally  ally  themselves  with  the  Christian 
life,  are  nevertheless  the  products  of  Christian,  not  of  Bud¬ 
dhistic  oil  Confucian  civilization.  They  hold  along  with  all 
Christians  tlje  characteristic  Christian  conceptions  of  “home,”  of 
“woman.”  of  “liberty/'  of  "individual  rights,”  of  "duty,"  of 
"children." 

Moreover,  is  it  not  true  that  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
acknowledge  no  debt  or  allegiance  to  Christianity  who  “fear 
neither  God  nor  man,”  who  live  exclusively  for  the  pleasures  of 
this  life,  constitute  a  grave  menace  to  American  democracy? 
Does  not  history  show  that  when  liberty  runs  to  license,  when 
men  lose  self  control  and  sobriety,  then  they  inevitably  revert  to 
some  form  of  despotism  or  oligarchy.  The  most  ominous  sign 
confronting  the  United  States  today  is  the  large  number  of 
lawless  men  who.  of  course,  are  not  Christian. 

The  making  of  Hawaii  into  a  genuine  section  of  America,  a 
section  that  upholds  its  best  ideals  as  to  government  and  home 
and  the  right  and  duties  and  liberty  of  c:tizens,  a  land  that  can 
rule  itself,  depends  in  np  small  degree  on  the  giving  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  its  Asiatic  population  and  especially  to  the  Japanese, 
who  constitute  the  most  virile  race  in  the  Islands. 

Suggestions. 

In  thinking  over  the  situation  confronting  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  because  of  its  large  Japanese  population,  several  sug¬ 
gestions  have  come  to  my  mind  as  to  concrete  methods  of  activity 
calculated  to  solve  the  problems.  Some  of  these  suggestions  con¬ 
cern  especially  the  plantation  managers;  others  the  Territorial 
government,  and  still  others,  the  churches.  I  shall  not,  however, 
distribute  my  suggestions  in  this  wav.  in  fact,  every  one  should 
be  interested  in  every  line  of  effort  to  promote  better  conditions 
of  life  among  the  laboring  classes  and  the  most  complete  Ameri¬ 
canization  of  all  the  alien  races. 
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1.  Make  Plantation  Life  Wholesome  and  Satisfactory. 

(a  )  The  Beautification  of  the  Homes,  Both  Within  and  Without. 

For  this,  competent  young  women  might  be  employed  by  the 
plantations,  who  could  teach  and  inspire  the  mothers  and  children. 
One  teacher  would  probably  suffice  for  several  villages.  She 
could  show  pictures  of  the  best  plantation  homes  and  thus  inspire 
.ideals  and  ambition.  She  might  be  supplied  with  flower  seeds; 
she  might  offer  prizes  to  children  for  best  results;  she  might 
.have  suitable  pictures  for  sale  at  wholesale  rates;  she  might  per¬ 
suade  families  to  paper  the  walls  with  cheerful  wallpaper,  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  plantation  at  minimum  prices ;  she  might  inspire 
and  organize  village  improvement  clubs  and  persuade  neighbor¬ 
ing  villages  to  enter  into  wholesome  rivalry.  She  might  be  author¬ 
ized  to  provide  cement  free  for  artificial  ponds— a  la  Japanese— 
and  lumber,  at  cost,  for  fences.  She  might  suggest  to  tenants 
that  permission  could  be  secured  from  the  plantation  to  put  into 
the  sitting-room  a  “tokuoma,”  or  "honor  place,”  with  appropriate 
decoration.  The  men  And  children  might  be  stimulated  to  culti¬ 
vate  fruit  trees.  In  these  ways  the  house  would  become  a 
"home,"  and  the  camp  lie  transformed  into  a  true  village.  The 
instinctive  longing  of  the  human  heart  for  attractive  surround¬ 
ings  would  thus  be  satisfied.  These  acquisitions,  however,  should 
be  secured  through  the  activity  of  the  tenants  themselves,  not 
through  that  of  the  plantations.  The  teacher  should  .be  skillful 
in  suggesting,  hut  her  words  should  not  be  directions  or  com¬ 
mands. 

(b)  The  Education  of  the  Mothers. 

Much  improvement  in  the  homes,  however,  depends  upon  the 
education  of  the  mothers.  They  should  be  given  opportunity  to 
learn  to  sew,  to  cook  and  to  care  for  their  infant  children.  Many 
improvements  in  the  diet  could  be  made  without  increased  cost, 
if  only  they  knew  how.  Mothers'  classes  and  mothers'  clubs 
might  be  highly  serviceable,  if  only  they  had  suitable  leadership. 

( e  )  Utilize  the  Young  Women. 

The  suitable  persons  for  the  above  mentioned  service  would 
be  young  women  born  on  the  plantations  and  educated  in  Hawaii, 
who  could  be  induced  to  go  to  High  and  ormal  Schools  for 
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the  purpose  of' preparing  for  this  work.  They  would  themselves 
need  training.  They  should  in  preparation  visit  many  “camps” 
and  villages,  see  the  best  and  become  inspired  to  help  their  fel¬ 
low-countrymen,.  Might  not  each  plantation  wisely  employ  one 
or  two  such  persons  ?  The  plantations  might  even  educate  promis¬ 
ing  individuals  on  condition  that  they  would  serve  a  specified 
term  of  years,  if  needed,  before  marriage. 

(d)  Provide  Opportunity  for  the  Intellectual,  Social  and 
Recreational  Deman-ds  of  the  Young. 

Every  plantation  that  desires  to  hold  permanently  its  young 
people  should  provide  wholesome  ways  of  meeting  their  intel¬ 
lectual.  social  and  recreational  cravings.  Baseball  and  archery 
fields  should  be  supplied ;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes ;  Chatauqua  and 
University  Extension  courses  might  be  introduced  under  the 
guidance  of  experts.  One  leader  or  two  for  each  island  might 
be  enough,  employed  by  all  the  plantations.  These  would  supply 
the  demands  of  the  ambitious  young  people  for  opportunity  for 
self-improvement.  The  moving  picture  business  should  be  wisely 
supervised,  so  as  to  serve  educational  as  well  as  recreational 
purposes. 


(e)  Encourage  Investments. 

In  proportion  to  their  earnings.  Japanese  laborers  have  large 
sums  for  investment.  Would  it  not  be  a  valuable  way  of  binding 
laborers  to  plantations  in  wholesome  relations,  to  provide  them 
with  the  best  of  opportunity  for  investment  in  plantation  stock? 
This  might  be  done  in  many  ways,  but  I  need  not  enter  into  de¬ 
tails.  If  plantation  stock  is  not  available,  might  not  the  planta¬ 
tion  nevertheless  help  the  laborers  to  make  safe  and  profitable 
investments  ? 


2.  Promote  Americanization. 

Thousands  of  the  boys  of  all  races,  now  on  plantations,  will 
become  citizen  voters  in  the  coming  decade.  The  future  of  the 
Territory  will  depend  in  no  small  way  on  the  kind  of  citizens 
and  voters  this  present  generation  of  boys  become.  It  is  not  to 
be  assumed  that  the  education  they  receive  in  the  public  schools, 
which  they  leave  at  14  or  IS  years  of  age,  is  adequate  to  prepare 
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them  for  citizenship.  During  the  six  or  sev'ert  year3  after  they 
get  out  from  under  the  influence  of  their  American  teachers,  the 
most  of  these  hoys  will  he  isolated  from  English  speaking  Ameri¬ 
cans.  They  will  be  associated  chiefly  with  men  of  their  own 
race,  imbibing,  therefore.  Oriental  ideas  as  they  approach  man¬ 
hood.  The  mere  fact,  accordingly,  of  American  birth,  public 
school  education,  and  the  requisite  age  should  not  be  regarded 
as  adequate  qualification  for  the  suffrage.  For  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  during  the  entire  period  of  schooling,  not  only  have 
they  been  in  Oriental  homes,  but  the  Japanese  at  heart  have  been 
diligently  drilled  in  Japanese  schools  by  Japanese  teachers,  many 
6f  whom  have  little  acquaintance  and  no  sympathy  with  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  or  a  Christian  civilization.  To  meet  these  con¬ 
ditions  both  the  plantations  and  also  the  Territorial  government 
might  do  much. 

(a)  The  plantations  might  provide  that  among  the  intellec¬ 
tual  opportunities  provided  for  those  in  the  villages,  there  should 
be  classes  in  citizenship,  its  ideals,  its  duties  and  its  privileges'. 
These  classes  should  be  .open  to  all.  Japanese  or  Chinese,  even 
those  at  present  inelligible  for  citizenship,  should  he  encouraged 
to  attend,  that  they  may  gain  the. "social  mind."  if  not  the  politi¬ 
cal  status  of  citizens.  Parents  of  Boys  who  are  becoming  citizens 
should  be  urged  to  attend  such  classes  in  order  to  keep  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  their  children.  All  young  men,  even  sons  of  American 
citizens,  should  be  urged  to  attend  such  classes.  These  classes 
might  he  conducted-  for  a  few  weeks  each  year — say  in  the  month 
of  June — so  that  those  who  finish  the  course  may  receive  formal 
recognition  as  citizens  in  the  Fourth  of  July. 

(b)  The  plantations  might  provide  for  special  celebration  of 
Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birthdays  and  the  Fourth  of  July, 
arranging  for  suitable  patriotic  addresses  and  movies.  To  these 
all  nationalities  should  be  cordially  invited.  Not  until  the  various 
races  learn  to  celebrate  with  gusto  and  appreciation  the  distinctive 
American  holidays,  will  their  Americanization  have  gone  very 
far.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  among  these  diverse 
races  there  should  be  developed  a  common  mind  and  community 
feeling.  For  this',  few  things  are  more  effective  than  popular 
festivals'. 

(c)  I  can  conceive  of  ho  more  important' or  effective  method 
for  Americanizing  our  Oriental  populations  than  by  the  skillful 
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use  of  the  moving  picture  show.  If  the  plantations  should  com¬ 
bine,  they  might  employ  an  expert  man,  or  two  on  each  of  the 
islands,  who  could  visit  the  various  plantations  and  villages,  in 
turn,  and  in  time  completely  transform  the  mind  of  the  entire 
population.  He  should  have  courses  of  lectures  and  reels  on 
American  history  Colonial  Times  and  Early  Immigration  ;  the 
War  of  Independence :  the  Civil  War  and  its  consequences ;  Re¬ 
cent  Immigration,  etc.,  etc.  The  education  should  also  serve 
to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  principal  events  and  meaning  of 
European  history — The  Middle  Ages— Feudalism— The  ''Re¬ 
formation— The  Rise  of  Nations  in  Europe,  The  Rise  of  Consti¬ 
tutional  Governments  and  Democracies — the  history  of  Liberty. 

But  even  more  than  this  should  be  done.  The  Life  and  Teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus  and  the  standard  stories  of  the  Bible  should  be  dis¬ 
played  in  such  ways  as  to  set  forth  the  fundamental  moral  and 
religious  conceptions  of  Occidental  civilization. 

By  the  use  of  moving  pictures  (5  cents  to  adults  and  free  to 
•children )  the  entire  Asiatic  population  would  be  unconsciously 
•swept  into  the  circle  of  our  Occidental  life.  Parents  would  move 
along  with  their  children  in  their  acquaintance  with  our  history 
and  ideals.  The  chasm  between  parents  and  children  now 
^dreaded,  and  to  avoid  which  the  Japanese  schools  exist,  would  be 
largely  overcome. 

The  man  to  give  these- lectures  should,  of  course,  be  bilingual 
at  least.  Adults  who  understand  little  English  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  in  their  native  tongues— Japanese,  Philippino,  Chinese, 
•etc. 

(d)  Might  not  plantations  establish  playgrounds  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  employ  suitable  persons  to  supervise  and  organize  the 
games?  The  playground  movement  in  the  United  States  has 
proven  that  children  learn  much  in  wholesome  social  life  by 
skillful  adult  supervision  of  their  games.  If  such  supervision 
should  be  rendered  by  Americans,  the  Americanizing  process  ami 
power  would  be  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  public  school  itself, 
for  the  children  during  the  entire  afternoon  would  be  under 
American  instead  of  Asiatic  influence.  There  would  be  instilled 
j,fjito  Asiatic  children  the  characteristic  American  games  which 
have  so  much  to  do  with  creating  the  "social  mind"  and  the 
"social  habits”  of  native-born  Americans. 


X  A  Suggestion  for  the  Territorial  Government. 

So  important  is  tlie  thorough  Americanization  of  the  mixed 
population  of  the  Islands  that  the  Territorial  Government  should 
take  every  suitable  step.  Its  public  school  system  is  already 
doing  splendid  work  along  these  lines.  It  may  be  doubted  if  its 
schools  could  do  more  than  they  are  doing.  But  might  not  the 
government  make  provision  for  still  more  effective  work?  My 
Suggestion  is  as  follows : 

(d)  Let  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  an 
adequate  fund,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  select  or  secure  in 
some  way,  suitable  text  books  on :  ( 1 )  The  History  of  the 

American  People,  (2)  The  Ideals  of  Democracy,  (3)  The  Nature 
and  Working  of  the  American  Government,  and  (4)  The  English 
Language. 

These  books  should  be  made  the  standard  of  attainment  for  all 
young  men  who  apply  for  citizenship,  wherever  born,  whether  of 
Asiatic  or  Caucasian  parentage. 

(b)  Let  the  Governor  be  authorized  to  arrange  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  suitable  persons  in  each  school  section  to  conduct  citizen¬ 
ship  examinations  at  suitable  intervals  during  the  year. 

( c )  Let  the  Governor  be  authorized  to  provide  for  special 
patriotic  services  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  on  Washington’s 
'birthday  for  all  those  who  may  have  passed  the  required  exam¬ 
inations,  and  desire  to  make  public  their  entering  upon  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  duties  of  citizens.  On  such  an  occasion  why  might 
not  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  be  made  by 
each  new  citizen? 

Until  the  above  standards  of  qualification  for  citizenship  are 
enacted  by  Congress,  the  laws  suggested  above  could  not  be  en¬ 
forced  by  the  Territorial  Government  on  young  men  who  were 
unwilling  to  submit  to  them.  But  even  without  Congressional 
action,  the  Territorial  Government  could  take  these  steps,  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  voluntary  taking  of  examinations  by  the  young  men 
and  develop  a  popular  opinion  that  would  sweep  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  along.  All  young  men,  whether  born  of  American  citi¬ 
zens  or  of  Asiatics  should  be  expected,  by  popular  opinion,  to 
pass  the  examinations  and  take  a  formal  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  flag  before  casting  their  first  ballot.  It  would  be  quite  legiti¬ 
mate  for  the  Governor  to  provide  that  no  one  who  has  not  passed 
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the  citizenship  examinations  could  receive  the  citizenship  initia¬ 
tion  and  take  the  oath  on  such  special  occasions.  Prizes  might 
be  offered  to  those  who  pass  the  examinations  with  the  highest 
average.  Little  American  silk  flags  with  the  date  woven  into  the 
fabric  might  be  given  to  each  new  citizen  taking  up  his  citizen’s 
duties  on  such  an  occasion.  Banquets,  banners,  badges  and  pins 
with  welcome  orations  and  responses  might  make  the  occasion 
highly  inspiring.  In  these  and  similar  ways  the  Territorial  pro¬ 
visions,  though  not  in  a  technical  sense  laws,  would  nevertheless 
serve  equally  effectively — possibly  more  so. 

4.  The  Japanese  Language  School. 

Many  regard  with  solicitude  the  influence  of  the  Japanese 
school  on  their  pupils,  for  it  is  assumed  that  they  develop  a  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  Japan,  which,  of  course,  is  assumed  to  conflict  with 
teh  development  of  loyalty  to  America.  This  raises  a  question 
of  no  little  difficulty.  The  evil  of  the  Japanese  school  is  probably 
not  as  great  as  most  critics  assume.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  assumption  is  based  on  a  priori  grounds.  Practically  all  the 
(apanese  to  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject  stated  that  the  Japanese 
schools  do  not  interfere  with  the  development  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  American  patriotism.  It  is  certain  that  Japanese  leaders 
are  definitely  seeking  to  make  their  schools  contribute  to.  rather 
than  to  hinder  the  loyalty  of  their  children  to  the  United  States. 
Por  the  purpose  they  are  now  considering  the  revision  of  their 
Japanese  school  readers,  so  as  to  make  them  distinctly  patriotic 
in  the  American  sense. 

The  natural  impulse  of  frightened  American  patriotism  is  to 
appeal  to  authority  and  force  for  the  Suppression,  or  at  least 
rigid  regulation  of  these  schools.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  liberal 
Territorial  policy  of  the  past  and  present  is  correct.  The  love 
of  America  by  Orientals  is  not  to  be  evoked  by  force  or  threats. 
It  can  only  be  won  by  gentlemanly  courtesy  and  genuine  friend¬ 
liness 

Let  the  Territorial  Government  of  Hawaii  take  a  liberal  policy 
toward  the  Japanese  language  schools  and  no  particular  harm 
will  come,  although  the  complete  Americanization  of  Japanese 
children  doubtless  will  be  somewhat  delayed  thereby.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  will  do  far  more  in  grateful  recognition  of  lenient  and 
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kindly  treatment  than  can  be  secured  from  them  by  repressive 
authority,  which  will  be  sure  to  evoke  resentment. 

The  Territorial  school  system  should  be  ever  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  in  friendly  and  helpful  ways  with  the  teachers  of  Jap¬ 
anese  schools. 


5.  Aggressive  Christian  Work. 

Some  may  consider  that  Hawaii's  Japanese  Problem,  so  far 
as  it  concerns  the  Plantation  Managers  and  the  Citizen,  will  have 
been  adequately  provided  for  by  the  suggested  activities  of  the 
preceding  pages.  Not  so  can  he  think  who  realizes  that  life  on 
the  plantation  cannot  be  made  deeply  satisfying  unless  provision 
is  also  made  for  the  deeper  needs  and  higher  cravings  of  the 
human  heart  and  that  an  alien  can  not  be  truly  transformed  into 
a  whole  hearted  American  citizen  unless  he  individually  and 
consciously  accepts  the  Christian  ideals  of  personal  responsibility, 
of  duty  to  God  and  to  fellow  men  and  openly  avows  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  live  in  harmony  with  these  ideals. 

For  the  complete  success,  therefore,  of  the  proposals  to  make 
plantation  life  wholesome  and  satisfying  anil  to  transform  Asiatic 
aliens  into  American  citizens,  the  churches  must  make  their  own 
contribution,  a  contribution  that  is  both  unique  and  absolutely 
essential.  In  other  words  Christians  must  put  forth  adequate 
energy  to  provide  the  plantation  villages  with  Christian  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  Christian  work  must  be  done  wisely,  so  as  to 
win  both  old  and  young.  Beyond  question  the  various  activities 
already  suggested  along  with  the  public  schools,  will  serve  to 
Christianize  the  people  in  general  ways.  The  remaining  need 
will  he  to  promote  such  additional  and  distinctively  Christian 
activities  as  shall  crystalize  the  movement  and  lead  individuals 
definitely  to  accept  the  Christian  ideals  and  ally  themselves  with 
the  local  churches  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  life  in  their 
respective  communities.  A  church  should  be  established  as  soon 
as  possible  in  every  village  and  to  it  should  be  attached  every 
man  and  woman  who  personally  accepts  the  Christian  ideals  and 
desires  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

Until  the  Christian  religion  displaces  the  superstitious  Buddhist 
sects,  they  will  inevitably  persist,  for  "man  is  incurably  re¬ 
ligious.”  But  so  long  as  they  persist,  the  moral  and  political 
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life  of  the  community  in  which  they  flourish  will  inevitably  cor¬ 
respond  to  their  ideals  and  teachings.  Christianity  must  go  in 
and  preempt  the  ground,  providing  more  exalted  ideas  of  God 
and  man,  a  more  ennobling  morality  and  a  life  more  satisfying 
to  every  sincere  individual. 

But  the  long  persistence  in  Hawaii  of  superstitious  Buddhism 
is  improbable.  It  will  doubtless  die  off  with  the  present  genera- 
,  tion  of  Japanese  who  came  as  immigrants  from  Japan.  Jap¬ 
anese  children  who  have  gone  through  the  public  school  system 
are  emancipated  both  from  their  parents  and  from  their  priests. 
Unless,  however,  they  are  won  to  personal  relations  with  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  they  will  continue  to  support  the  priests  and  the 
shrines  in  order  to  have  their  services  for  the  burial  of  their 
(lead. 

The  coming  decade  or  two  is  a  time  of  rare  opportunity  for 
Christianity.  Many  thousand  young  Japanese  are  on  the  point 
of  reaching  maturity.  Shall  they  as  a  rule  drift  off  into  skeptic¬ 
ism,  irreligion  and  immorality,  with  all  that  that  means  of  politi¬ 
cal  danger ?  Shall  the  plantation  villages' become  centers  of  ir- 
,  religion,  with  increasing  unrest?  Or  shall  the  Japanese  youth, 
as  a  rule  be  won  for  Christ?  If  this  rising  generation  of  .young 
Japanese  can  be  won  for  Chtist  subsequent  generations  will 
largely  take  care  of  themselves.  We  are  now  reaching  the 
formative  period  of  the  Hawaiian- Japanese  community:  What 
the  present  generation  of  young  people  becomes,  will  largely 
determine  that  of  those  who  follow.  Should  this  first  genera¬ 
tion  become  Christian,  the  villages  as  a  whole  will  become  Chris¬ 
tian.  Village  life  will  be  more  satisfying  and  elevating,  local 
politics  will  be  more  pure,  democratic  institutions  more  success¬ 
ful  and  tile  Americanization  of  the  Asiatic  population  will  pro¬ 
ceed  apace  and  ere  long  become  complete.  Should  this  first  gen¬ 
eration  not  be  won  for  Christ,  will  it  be  possible  in  any  large  or 
.general  way  to  win  their  children?  What  kind  of  village  life, 
either  moral  or  political,  may  he  expected  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  who  acknowledge  neither  God  nor  Heaven  nor 
moral  law  ?  What  will  be  the  consequences  to  the  plantations 
.  and  to  the  Hawaiian  Territory,  where  such  people  constitute  an 
overwhelming  majority? 

..Such,  are  some  of  the  considerations  that  make  the  aggressive 
work  of  the  Christian  church  seem  so  imperative  just  now. 
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What  then  are  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  at  an  early  date 
for  the  Christianization  of  the  rising  generation  of  Japanese 
youth  ?  I  venture  a  few  suggestions : 

1.  Able  pastors  from  Japan,  one  or  two  in  a  year,  should  be 
secured  for  visits  covering  from  three  to  six  months.  In  that 
time  each  should  make  an  unhurried  tour  of  all  the  plantations, 
preaching  several  times  each  in  all  the  larger  villages.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  the  plantation  managers  should  be  secured  and  even- 
influence  exerted  to  make  the  results  crvstalize  in  every  village 
into  definite  decisions  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  local  Christian 
organization. 

2.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  reach  the  youth  from 
twelve  years  of  age  and  upward.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  such 
young  people,  educated  in  our  public  schools,  understand  neither 
English  nor  Japanese  perfectly,  though  their  mastery  of  English 
exceeds  that  of  Japanese.  The  Japanese  sermons  and  addresses 
of  Japanese  pastors  cannot  for  that  reason  have  as  much  effect 
as  might  be  expected.  This  fact  renders  it  imperative  that  Jap¬ 
anese  pastors  located  for  the  regular  work  in  the  plantation 
villages  shall  be  men  equipped  with. both  languages.  No  man 
can  do  the  work  needed  who  is  familiar  with  and  speaks  easily 
only  one  language,  either  Japanese  or  English.  The  language 
used  by  the  youth  on  the  plantations  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
English  and  Japanese  and  will  be  so  for  a  generation  to  come. 
It  follows  that  men  who  are  to  serve  effectively  as  pastors  in 
villages  must  be  Japanese  who  have  attained  free  use  of  English 
and  who  in  addition  have  been  in  Hawaii  long  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  and  use  the  Hawaiio-Japanese  lingo.  The  present  Jap¬ 
anese  evangelists  and  pastors,  who  are  not  able  to  use  English 
pretty  freely  cannot  hold  their  places  much  longer,  for  they  can¬ 
not  reach  the  young  generation  now  coming  on.  For  these,  re¬ 
ligious  services  should  soon  be  held  largely,  and  finally  exclusively 
in  the  English  language. 

3.  Effort  should  be  put  forward  to  find  promising  young  men 
and  women,  born  and  educated  in  Hawaii,  to  enter  Christian 
service  as  a  life  work.  Such  individuals  should  be  aided  in  their 
education.  Privilege  of  study  in  the  States  should  also  be  given 
them,  if  they  are  to  reach  the  highest  efficiency. 

4.  Until  the  supply  of  Hawaiian-born  and  educated  Japanese 
in  the  Christian  work  is  fairly  adequate,  the  deficiency  must  be 
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met  from  Japanese-born  and  educated  Christian  workers.  Has 
not  the  time  come  when  such  workers  must  be  given  opportunity 
to  become  fairly  proficient  in  English?  Such  proficiency,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  secured  by  them  while  in  the  regular  work  in  the 
Islands,  except  perhaps  those  in  Honolulu.  They  have  little 
opportunity  either  to  hear  or  to  use  English.  It  follows  that 
those  Christian  workers  that  have  approved  themselves  by  years 
of  faithful  service,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  study  and 
acquisition  of  English  by  the  grant  of  a  furlough,  with  means 
for  travel  to  and  for  study  in  California.  The  individual  so  aided 
would,  of  course,  be  under  obligations  for  further  service  in  the 
Islands. 

5.  In  this  connection  the  problem  of  the  salaries  paid  to  Jap¬ 
anese  Christian  workers  merits  serious  consideration.  At  present 
the  average  monthly  stipend  of  a  Japanese  evangelist  exceeds 
but  slightly  the  wages  paid  to  the  cheapest  plantation  workman. 
The  ordinary  contractor  can  earn  far  more  than  any  Tapanese 
evangelist.  The  real  question,  however,  is  not  a  question  of 
comparative  earning's,  but  of  scale  of  life  and  expenses.  From 
this  standpoint,  the  present  allowances  made  to  pastors  is  wholly 
inadequate.  .Not  only  must  they  dress  themselves  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  on  a  scale  not  needed  by  plantation  workers,  but  their  social 
expenses  must  be  much  heavier.  Pastors,  moreover,  should  be 
provided  with  religious  papers  and  books  and  should  meet  peri¬ 
odically  with  co-workers  for  intellectual  uplift  and  spiritual  in¬ 
spiration.  All  this  demands  expenditures  which  the  present  scale 
of  salaries  does  not  allow.  The  average  Japanese  pastor  receives 
not  more  than  one-half  of  the  salary  paid  by  the  public  schools 
to  their  cheapest  teachers.  Japanese  young  women  who  have 
graduated  from  the  Normal  School,  step  at  once  to  a  salary  twice 
as  much  as  a  pastor  receives,  and  on  which  he  is  expected  to 
support  his  family  creditably,  and  to  do  his  work.  Until  a  more 
suitable  scale  of  salaries  is  provided  for  Japanese  evangelists  and 
Bible  women,  the  Christian  forces  of  Hawaii  should  not  expect 
to  secure  an  adequate  body  of  competent  workers  for  this  highly 
important  and  difficult  work. 

6.  But  how  shall  adequate  support  for  Christian  workers  on 
the  plantations  be  secured?  The  thought  naturally  occurs  that 
such  pastors  and  Bible  women  should  be  largely  if  not  wholly 
employed  by  the  plantation  for  carrying  out  the  activities  sug- 
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gested  on  pp.  12-23.  By  combining  the  various  services  of  friendly 
aid.  inspiration,  education  and  recreation,  the  pastors  and  Bible 
women  would  have  an  access  to  the  homes  and  an  influence 
over  the  young  and  old  alike,  otherwise  impossible.  In  view  of 
the  great  help  they  would  render  the  plantations  by  making  life 
for  the  workers  wholesome  and  satisfying,  the  plantations  would 
be  justified  economically  in  providing  adequate  financial  support, 
and  by  such  financial  support  and  Varied  and  responsible  work, 
a  grade  of  educated  and  properly  equipped  Christian  workers 
could  be  secured  for  the  villages  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
procurable. 

7.  A  serious  problem  for  Christian  workers  to  face  is  that 
raised  by  sectarianism.  It  is  evident  that  no  plantation  village 
should  be  afflicted  by  rival  churches.  While  the  present  county 
arrangements  between  some  of  the  Mission  Boards  should  not 
be  relaxed,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  present  ar¬ 
rangements  are  adequate.  Might  not  the  entire  aggressive  work 
in  any  one  Island  be  entrusted  to  one  Mission  Board,  and  that 
in  another  to  another?  In  this  matter  of  comity,  might  not  the 
plantation  managers  aid  the  churches  and  missions  to  arrive  at  a 
reasonable  and  economic  working  policy  by  insisting  on  aiding 
only  such  missions  and  churches  as  accept  arid  abide  by  the 
comity  arrangements  adopted? 

CONCLUSION. 

Such  do  I  conceive  to  be  the  American-Japanese  Problem  as 
it  exists  in  Hawaii,  and  such  do  I  conceive  to  he  the  methods  of 
solution.  Solved  in  this  way,  by  provision  for  the  complete 
Americanization  of  all  Japanese  in  Hawaii,  these  Islands  will 
make  their  important  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  question 
in  the  mainland  and  thus  to  the  promotion  of  permanently  satis¬ 
factory  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 


PART  II 
FOR  JAPANESE 
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JL  INTRODUCTION. 

The  future  -relations  between  Japan  and  America  may  be  much 
.'.helped  or  injured  according  as  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  take  their 
part  or  fail  to  take  it,  in  promoting  right  conditions  among  them¬ 
selves.  Before  offering  the  suggestions  that  have  come  to  me,  a 
few  explanations  should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  present  situa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1915.  I  spent  nearly  two  weeks  visit¬ 
ing  plantations  in  the  Islands  of  Hawaii,  Maui  and  Kauai.  In 
that  time  I  visited  fifteen  plantations  and  discussed  the  entire 
situation  with  the  managers.  I  also  discussed  the  Hawaiian- 
Japanese  question  with  some  sixty  other  representative  Ameri¬ 
cans.  I  examined  a  number  of  Japanese  Schools,  conversed  with 
eight  Japanese  teacher-priests  and  about  a  dozen  Japanese  Chris¬ 
tian  workers. 

My  purpose  was  to  study  the  Japanese- American  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  American  citizen  seeking  to  promote  whole¬ 
some  relations  between  our  two  countries.  I  was  the  more  earn¬ 
est  in  making  this  investigation  because  many  in  the  United 
States  look  with  grave  solicitude  on  the  presence  in  Hawaii  of 
So  many  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

The  results  of  this  rather  careful  investigation  are  altogether 
favorable.  The  plantation  managers  expressed  unexpectedly  high 
appreciation  of  the  Japanese  laborers  as  a  class.  The  energy, 
ambition,  intelligence  and  faithfulness  of  Japanese  labor  was 
uniformly  recognized.  The  testimony  was  not  so  uniform  with 
regard  to  financial  matters,  some  Japanese  having  resorted  to 
tricks  and  deceptions.  In  this  respect  alone  were  Chinese  labor¬ 
ers  represented  as  superior.  The  word  of  Chinamen  in  financial 
matters  seems  to  be  universally  regarded  as  having  higher  value 
than  that  of  any  other  race.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of 
Japanese  to  purchase  on  credit  and  then  to  escape  payment.  While 
marry  plantation  managers  would  like  to  see  opportunity  for 
naturalization  given  to  Japanese  immigrants,  a  considerable  dum¬ 
ber  of  the  American  gentlemen  interviewed  are  not  altogether 
certain  that  it  would  be  advantageous.  A  recent  exposure  in 
Honolulu  in  regard  to  a  Japanese  proposal  to  secure  American 
military  secrets  have  produced  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  some. 

If  Japanese  in  Hawaii  are  to  take  their  part  in  promoting  right 


relations  between  our  two  countries,  it  is  important  that  they 
should  understand  clearly  what  America  is.  what  its  ideals  are. 
what  Americans  desire  and  what  kind  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Japanese  will  promote  good-feeling  and  thus  friendly  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  To  aid  in  this.  I  venture  to  give  first  of  all  a 
brief  statement  of  some  of i  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  American  government  arid  people;. 
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,  II.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AMERICA. 

1.  The  United  States  is  a  federation  of  sovereign  states.  In 
all  local  matters  each  state  is  completely  self-governing,  neither 
Congress  nor  the  President  having  any  authority  in  the  matter. 
The  Federal  Government  has  only  such  authority  and  sover¬ 
eignity  over  the  several  states  as  has  been  specifically  given  to  it 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Among  these  is  the 
power  to  make  treaties  with  other  nations  and  to  declare  war 
or  make  peace.  In  these  matters  the  States  have  surrendered 
their  powers  to  the  United  States. 

2.  In  each  state,  the  government  rests  upon  the  will  and  action 
of  the  people.  There  is  no  ruling  class.  All  adult  males  are  voters. 
In  some  states  the  women  also  are  given  the  suffrage.  Each 
state  decides  for  itself  such  matters.  Every  citizen  is  supposed 
to  have  a  responsible  part  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
For  convenience  of  administration,  certain  duties  are  assigned  to 
certain  individuals  for  a  specified  length  of  time.  This  selection 
of  individuals  for  administrative  offices  takes  place  by  voting. 
Every  individual  is  eligible  for  any  post  of  responsibility,  pro¬ 
vided  he  has  the  right  age  and  has  certain  specified  qualifications. 
In  other  words,  the  ideal  of  the  government  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  and  also  of  each  State  is  thorough  going  democracy.  In 
the  American  system  of  government,  there  is  no  place  or  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  class  that  has  no  vote  or  no  responsibility.  Where 
such  conditions  have  grown  up.  as  among  the  negroes  of  the 
southern  states,  it  is  contrary  to  the  American  ideal  and  is  a 
source  of  great  trouble  and  of  increasing  anxiety.  Our  ideal  is 
that  every  adult  man,  sane  and  responsible,  is  also  a  citizen  having 
the  privilege  and  under  obligations  to  share  in  the  government, 
both  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation. 

3.  In  addition  to  States,  there  are  two  territroes,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  where  the  local  government  is  more  or  less  directly 
controlled  by  Congress.  The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  people  of  a  territory  are  allowed  certain  privileges 
of  self-government,  but  not  all.  A  territory  is  regarded  as  in 
a  stage  preparatory  for  Statehood.  The  United  States  desire 
that  each  territory  shall  qualify  for  statehood  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  For  this,  however,  there  must  be  adequate  population 
and  of  a  character,  education  and  temper  that  will  enable  it 
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to  understand  and  administer  successfully  the  institutions  and 
methods  of  democracy. 

4.  The  people  of  the  United'  States  have  come  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  emigration  from  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
earlier  emigrants  came  largely  to  scape  religious  and  political 
.oppression  and  to  secure  freedom.  Gradually  economic  motives 
prevailed  and  they  then  began  to  come  to  gain  a  share  in  the 
illimitable  opportunities  of  the  new  continent. 

a.  The  vast  majority  of  the  immigrants  came  with  their  wives 
and  children  and  all  the  property  they  could  bring.  They  cut 
entirely  loose  from  their  native  -lands  and  promptly  identified 
themselves  with  the  interests  of  the  land  of  their  adoption.  This 
has  been  especially  true  during  the  past  century.  Their  children 
have  acquired  the  English  language  and  have  not  been  taught 
in  the  language  of  their  parents.  America  as  a  whole  has  wel¬ 
comed  immigrants  of  this  character. 

6  Among  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  American 
civilization  by  which  it  is  sharply  distinguished  from  that  of 
Japan  are  the  following: 

(a)  Every  adult,  responsible  male,  who  is  not  a  criminal 
shares  in  the  government.  It  is  a  government  "of  the  people’ 
by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

U>  )  It  follows  that  political  authority  is  vested  in  the  people 
not  in  any  ruling  family  or  class.  Every  one  is  responsible  for 
good  or  for  bad  government. 

(f>  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  is  political 
license— that  every  man  can  do  whatever  he  wishes.  The  meth¬ 
ods  of  political  action  are  strictly  determined  by  the  constitu- 
tions  of  the  federal  Government,  and  of  the  several  States,  and 
b)  .National  and  State  laws  passed  from  time  to  time  in  liar- 
mony  with  the  Constitution. 

(if)  AH  political  actions  are  determined  by  majority  votes 
and  all  the  people  agree  to  follow  the  expressed  will  of  the 
majority.  c 

.,  n"1  !?'S  char?cter  of  the  American  Government  requires 

that  all  the  people  shall  be  so  educated  and  of  such  a  moral 
character  as  to  work  such  a  system  intelligently  and  honorably 
Each  man  should  vote  independently.  Blind,  unintelligent  pur¬ 
chased,  and  race  voting,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  pur 
Government.  Such  voting  and  such  voters  not  only  make  the 
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government  ineffective,  but  endanger  the  permanence  itsejf  of 
the  democratic  form  of  government. 

7.  Further  important  characteristics  of  America  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

(a)  The  Family.  One  husband  and  one  wife  with  their 
minor  children  constitute  a  family.  Marriage  is  decided  by  the 
two  individuals  concerned  and  not  by  parents  or  go-betweens. 
This  does  not  prevent  the  advice  of  parents,  but  parents  do  not 
have  the  final  decision.  Marriage  is  for  life.  Divorce  is  not 
only  a  disgrace  but  a  great  wrong,  alike  to  children  and  to  so¬ 
ciety.  Children  of  course  honor  parents  throughout  life.  But 
parents  should  respect  children,  they  do  not  have  absolute  right 
over  them,  such  for  instance  as  to  compel  them  to  do  wrong. 
A  parent  may  not  sell  a  daughter  into  a  life  of  prostitution,  nor 
a  husband  his  young  wife.  Concubinage  is  a  crime.  Adult  chil¬ 
dren  are  free  to  establish  their  own  independent  homes. 

(!>)  Children.  While  adult  children  should  ever  love  and 
honor  their  parents,  ar)d  in  advancing  years  if  poverty  or  sick¬ 
ness  afflicts  them,  should  care  for  and  protect  them,  yet  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  business,  in  political  affairs  or  in  their  home,  adult  chil¬ 
dren  are  free  from  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  parents.  Each 
adult  child  should  exercise  his  own  independent  judgment  and 
live  his  own  life  of  responsibility.  Children,  even  though  minors, 
may  not  do  wrong  at  any  time  at  the  command  of  parents. 
Children  who  are  minors  are  of  course  subject  to  their  parents 
and  should  loyally  love  and  obey  them.  Obedience  to  parents 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues. 

(r)  The  Status  of  the  Sexes.  A  woman  is  regarded  as  the 
equal  of  man.  While  each  has  the  peculiar  characteristics  and 
duties  due  to  sex,  each  is  to  be  given  equal  honor  and  respect. 
In  matters  of  moral  relation  the  same  standards  of  purity  and 
chastity  are  demanded  of  men  as  of  women.  It  is  a  serious 
moral  crime  for  men  as  it  is  for  women  to  indulge  in  lust. 

8.  The  Sabbath  is  a  characteristic  fixture  of  American  life. 
Economically  it  is  a  day  of  rest  from  daily  toil.  In  this  sense 
it  is  universally  observed.  It  is  also  the  day  devoted  to  the 
upbuilding  of  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  individual, 
the  community  and  the  nation.  The  more  faithfully  it  is  ob¬ 
served  in  this  respect,  the  more  wholesome  is  the  life  of  the 
people. 


9.  Business  Morality.  Americans  lay  great  stress  on  the 
moral  value  of 'a  promise  and  of  absolute  truthfulness.  To 
be  true  and  honest  is  more  important  in  the  scale  of  virtues 
than  to  be  polite.  Absolute  sincerity  is  the  foundation  of  all 
virtues.  It  is  the  essential  basis  of  noble  manhood.  To  call  a 
man  a  liar  is  more  insulting  than  to  call  him  a  coward.  The 
entire  structure  of ‘  American*  business  rests  on  credits  Rut  credit 
vests  upon  truthfulenss  in  Word  and  deed.  Competition  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  matter  of  course.  But  it  must  he  straightforward  and 
above  board.  Under-handed,  sly  or  tricky  methods  of  gaining 
advantage,  through  deceit  of  any  kind,  are  scorned.  Chinese 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  honorable  Asiatic  business 
men  with  whom  Americans  deal. 

10.  The  Bible.  If  any  one  asks  the  source  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  America,  there  is  only  one  possible  answer, — 
the  Bible.  Even  the  political  life  of  America  is  the  product 
of  centuries  of  efforts  to  incorporate  the  fundamental  teachings 

.  of  the  Bible  in  practical  life.  Those  in  America  who  ignore  or 
belittle  or  despise  the  Bible  are  the  ones  who  tend  to  break 
away  from  moral  life  and  who  bring  disgrace  on  their  families, 
j*.  ruin  into  society  and  'danger  to  bur  political  institution. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  contend  that  all  Americans  faithfully 
observe  the  principles  and  ideals  mentioned  above  as  funda¬ 
mental  characteristics  of  American  civilization.  There  are  many 
immoral,  tricky,  irreligious  and  truly  unpatriotic  Americans,  who 
sell  their  votes,  who  are  dishonest  in  business,  who  dishonor 
their  parents,  disgrace  their  wives  and  children  and  ruin  their 
homes.  These,  however.  are  in  the  minority.  America  is  what 
it  is  not  by  their  aid,  but  in  spite  of  their  evil  deeds.  They  con¬ 
stitute  a  seriotis  menace  to  our  future.  We  accordingly  wish 
immigrants  to  our  land  who  will  follow  our  best  principles  and 
imitate  our  best  representatives,  not  our  worst. — immigrants  Who 
will  help  us  to  maintain  and  carry  out  to  success  our  great  ex¬ 
periment  of  true  democracy  in  which  each  man  counts  for  a 
full  man  with  full  responsibility. 

Immigrants  who  do  not  wish  to  accept  our  best  ideals,  and 
who  will  not  cordially  help  us  in  carrying  to  success  a  govern¬ 
ment  “of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,”  cannot 
be  welcomed  to  our  shores. 

Hawaii  and  -  California  ar„e  the  two  places  in  which  oppor- 
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tunity  is  being  given  to  Japanese  to  show  whether  or  not  they 
will  aid  or  hinder  true  democracy.  The  question  is  to  be  an¬ 
swered  by  those  Japanese  who  are  now  in  America — for  not 
many  more  can  come  to  America,  at  least  for  the  present.  The 
answer  will  be  made  clear  in  the  coming  twenty  to  thirty  years. 
If  Japanese  in  California  and  Hawaii  welcome  real  and  full 
Americanization  and  make  efforts  themselves  to  realize  it.  the 
future  relations  of  America  and  Japan  will  grow  even  better. 
If  those  Japanese  in  America  and  their  children  fail  to  be 
Americanized  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  the  future  relations 
of  our  two  lands  are  not  very  bright. 

I 

III.  HAWAII'S  PROBLEMS. 

If  instead  of  the  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Philippinoes  in  Hawaii, 
there  were  an  equal  number  of  British,  Germans,  Scandanavians. 
etc.,  the  majority  of  them  would  already  have  become  American 
citizens,  and  without  douht  Hawaii  would  have  been  made  a 
State.  The  presence  of  so  many  Asiatics  creates  many  problems, 

1.  There  is  first  of  all  the  problem  whether  Orientals  rail 
understand,  appreciate,  and  administer  loyally  and  honestly  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  Doubt  is  widely  held  by  mam- 
students  of  Oriental  countries.  Hawaii  is  the  first  place  where 
the  experiment  is  being  made  as  to  whether  or  not  it  shall  be  a 
success.  It  behooves  the  Asiatics  in  Hawaii  to  make  every  effort 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  experiment. 

2.  There  is  widespread  doubt  in  America  as  to  the  possibility 
of  Asiatics  becoming  genuinely  Occidental — genuinely  Ameri¬ 
can,  in  their  minds  and  hearts.  This  belief  is  expressed  in  the 
well-known  phrase — the  non-assirailability  of  the  Japanese.  It 
is  honestly  believed  by  most  Americans  that  though  Europeans 
can  become  loyal  Americans,  accepting  the  ideals  and  practices 
of  democracy,  Japanese  especially  are  unable  to  do  so.  Japanese 
are  always  and  everywhere  Japanese,  loyal  to  their  Emperor, 
for  generations  untold.  This  they  urge  is  the  fundamental  rea¬ 
son  why  Japanese  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
By  their  very  nature  and  their  most  admirable  virtues  ‘they  are 
unalterably  Japanese  and  cannot  therefore  become  Ioyar  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

3.  Evidence  of  these  assertions  is  presented.  Japanese  im- 
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migrants,  it  is  said,  do  not  come  like  those  from  other  lands, 
with  wives,  children  and  property.  They  come  rather  as  day 
laborers,  to  earn  large  money  and  ail  plan  to  return  with  it  to 
their  native  land.  When,  after  many  years,  they  do  bring  their 
wives  and  plan  for  long  residence,  they  still  plan  eventually  to 
return.  Their  children,  moreover,  it  is  stated,  they  do  ;iot  wish 
to  become  Americans,  although  by  birth  in  America  they  have 
the  right.  Japanese  alone  of  all  the  immigrants  educate  the'r 
children  most  earnestly  in  their  national  language  and  customs. 
The  Japanese  school,’ it  is  urged,  is  proof  that  Japanese  parents 
do  not  wish  their  children  to  be  fully  Americanized.  Moreover 
although  Japanese  had  full  opportunity  until  1906  to  become 
American  citizens  by  naturalization,  .practically  none  availed 
themselves  of  that  opportunity. 

4.  Many  Americans  in  Hawaii,  and  in  the  States,  look  with 
grave  concern  on  the  problem  soon  to  arise  when  the  thousands 
of  Japanese  boys  bom  in  Hawaii,  begin  to  appty  for  citizenship 
privileges  and  then  to  vote.  What  preparation  have  they  for 
these  duties  and  privileges?  Are  their  hearts  American  or  are 
they  essentially  Japanese?  Will  they  be  loyal  to  the  American 
ideals  of  democracy  or  will  they  vote  in  a  mass  and  for 
exclusively  Japanese  interests?  Will  they  regard  Hawaii  as 
truty  American  or  rather  as  a  colony  of  Japan,  in  fact  though 
not  yet  in  name?  Will  their  parents’ seek  to  exercise  over  their 
sons  when  they  vote,  their  parental  authority?  Or  as  in  America 
will  parents  regard  their  grown  up  children  as  free  to  decide 
their  own  lives  and  votes? 

5.  Japanese  in  Hawaii  will  soon  have  a  fine  opportunity  to 
prove  whether  or  not  they  are  really  assimilable  by  Americans 
and  whether  or  not  they  are  capable  of  appreciating  and  admin¬ 
istering  democratic  government.  One  fact  is  pretty  clear  that 
the  experiment  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  leaders  and 
creators  of  Japanese  public  opinion  in  Hawaii  and  in  Japan 
fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  opportunity  that  is  before 
them  and  faithfully  do  their  part  in  making  the  experiment  a 
Success.  The  Territorial  Government  of  Hawaii  and  also  the 
entire  citizenship  is  doing  splendidly,  providing  as  favorable  a 
condition  for  Asiatic  assimilation  as  can  be  easily  imagined. 
Whether  the  experiment  sliali'  proceed  rapidly  or  slowly  depends 
on  the  Japanese  themselves.  The  more  rapidly  and  successfully 
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it  proceeds  the  greater  the  help  it  will  render  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  permanent  right  relations  between  Japan  and  the*  United 
States  as  a  whole. 


IV.  SUGGESTIONS. 

To  aid  Japanese  in  Hawaii  really  to  understand  America  and 
enter  into  its  life,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered  I  write 
for  those  who  have  decided  to  remain  permanently  m  the  United 
■States. 

1  The  first  and  most  important  step  of  all  is  to  master  the 
English  language.  Not  until  a  foreigner  has  acquired  so  much 
of  English  as  shall  enable  him  to  read  easily  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  can  he  follow.,. the  movement  of  thought  and  interest  of 
Americans  or  be  able  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the, life  of 

the  people.  . 

.  4  As  soon  as  possible,  he  who  would  really  enter  into  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  should  read  several  histories  of  the  American  people— 
histories  of  the  early  days  and  struggles,  of  the  W  ar  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  (Jivil  War.  Biographies  also  should  be  read 
of  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Franklin.  Of  course  study  should 
be  -riven  to  the  nature  of  the  organization  of  the  American 
environment  and  to  such  descriptive  books  as  Bryan  s  Common¬ 
wealth.  National  novels  should  also  be  read,  such  as  l  ncle 
Tom’s  Cabin. 

3.  No  intelligent  American  relies  exclusively  oil  the  daily 
paper  for  his  news  or  its  interpretation.  There  are  many  im¬ 
portant  weeklies  and  monthlies  such  as  the  New  \ork  Outlook, 
the  Independent,  the  Review  of  Reviews,  the  Literary  Digest, 
the  World's  Work,  etc. 

4.  What  is  the  duty  of  Japanese  parents  in  the  education  of 
their  children?  That  depends  on  what  plans  they  have  for  their 
future.  If  the  children  are  born  in  Hawaii,  and  their  birth  has 
been  duly  registered,  those  children  are  entitled  to  become  full 
citizens.  It  is  important  that  the  parents  decide  early  what  they 
plan  for  them.  If  the  parents  do  not  wish  them  to  become 
Unuine  Americans,  then  they  should  send  them  back  to  Japan 
while  still  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  that  they  may  get  a  com¬ 
plete  Japanese  education  and  be  fitted  for  life  in  Japan.  If  me 
children  remain  in  Hawaii  till  12  to  15,  they  will  find  it  difficult 


to  become  a  Japanese  and  after  15,  almost  impossible.  They 
will  almost  inevitably  be  queer  Japanese. 

5.  If,  however,  the  child  is  to  grow  up  and  become  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  then  it  must  be  done  in  the  most  whole-hearted  and  thorough 
"'a.v  possible.  At  the  very  best  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter,  for 
although  the  boy  or  girl  may  go  to  the  public  school  and  learn 
English  there,  he  is  living  in  a  Japanese  home,  speaking  the 
Japanese  language  and  receiving  many  Japanese  ideas  and  cus¬ 
toms.  On  the  plantation,  the  child  will  have  almost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  associating  with  Americans,  receiving  American  ideas 
anti  adopting  American  customs.  Playing  with  Japanese, 
Chinese  or  Hawaiian  children  the  influences  received  will  be 
mixed  but  certainly  not  American. 

If  the  child  goes  to  a  Japanese  language  school,  morning  or 
afternoon,  his  “Americanization"  is  still  further  retarded,  for 
his  teachers  are  Japanese,  who  are  men  less  Americanized  than 
himself.  Their  influence  upon  him  is  certain  to  fasten  firmly 
on  Ills  inner  life  the  conceptions  and  ideals  that  control  social 
life  in  Japan  and  which  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  that 
control  the  best  life  in  America.  Parents  therefore  who  ex¬ 
pect  their  children  to  remain  in  America  and  become  good 
American  citizens  will  need  to  take  great  pains  to  give  them 
every  advantage  and  utilize  every  facility.  If  they  are  to  be¬ 
come  Americans,  let  them  become  Americans  of  the  best  sort. 

(a)  In  case  it  seems  necessary  to  send  children  to  Japanese 
language  schools,  parents  should  see  to  it  that  the  teachers  there 
employed  are  themselves  not  only  well  acquainted  with  Ameri¬ 
can  ideas  and  customs,  but  are  also  in  sympathy  with  American 
ideals,  and  seek  to  live  in  harmony  with  them.  In  every  Ameri- 
can-Japanese  school  there  should  be  five  portraits  of  George 
Washington  and  President  Wilson. 

(b)  Parents  should  seek  to  keep  up  with  their  children  in 
acquiring  English.  They  should  approve  rather  than  frown 
upon  the  adoption  of  good  American  customs.  Is  it  necessary 
to  say  that  rudeness,  disobedience  and  irreverance  are  not  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals,  even  though  all  too  common  among  certain  classes 
of  so-called  American  children. 

(c)  1  arents  should  encourage  their  older  children  to  attend 
classes  giving  specific  instruction  in  American  citizenship.  The 
parents  themselves  might  well  ■  attend  such  classes  also,  that 
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they  too  may  understand  America  and  keep  step  with  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  acquisition  of  citizenship. 

(d)  Parents  should  approve  the  celebration  of  American  holi¬ 
days  by  their  children  and  as  far  as  possible  share  in  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  is  it  wise  to  celebrate  distinctively  Japanese  festi¬ 
vals?  What  interest  in  or  enthusiasm  for  Techosets  or  Kigen- 
setsu,  or  Shokousai,  can  Americans  have?  The  enthusiastic 
celebration  of  such  festivals'  by  Japanese  is  the  cause  of  doubt 
by  many  Americans  as  to  the  possibility  of  assimilating  Japanese. 
Do  not  such  festivals  prevent  tile  development  of  a  feeling  of 
complete  unity  in  the  community? 

6.  For  the  best  and  most  complete  understanding  of  Ameri¬ 
can  conceptions,  ideals  and  character,  and  for  a  real  acquisition 
of  the  same,  nothing  can  be  compared  with  a  study  of  the  Bible. 
Here  we  find  embedded  in  simple  story  and  easily  understood 
teachings,  all  the  characteristics,  ideals  and  conceptions  that 
have  made  America  to  be  what  it  is,  conceptions  as  to  God  and 
nature,  God  and  man.  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  truth¬ 
fulness,  purity,  moral  courage,  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity. 
Here  we  find  described  in"  charming  form  for  the  most  part 
intelligible  even  to  children  the.  life  and  words  of  that  man  of 
Nazareth  who  so  lived  that  for  two  thousand  years  everyone 
who  has  come  to  know  him  has  been  unable  to  think  of  God's 
character  as  other  than  that  disclosed  in  Jesus.  Whosoever  is 
seriously  in  earnest  to  understand  America  should  by  all  means 
master  the  Bible  and  become  familiar  with  the  type  of  manhood 
it  has  produced  throughout  the  centuries — Luther,  Calvin,  the 
Reformers,  the  Pilgrims  who  established  New  England,  the 
Abolitionists,  the  Prohibitionists.  The  political  and  religion- 
ideals  and  organization  that  exist  in  America  have  been  secured, 
established  and  maintained  only  at  great  cost.  Whoever  would 
understand  America  must  understand  these.  This,  however,  is 
impossible  without  a  mastery  of  the  Bible,  and  virtual  accept¬ 
ance  of  its  ideas  and  ideals. 

7.  The  Bible  is  not  to  be  understood  by  one  cursory  reading. 
While  one  rapid  reading  may  be  highly  valuable,  much  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  its  daily,  slow,  meditative  study  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  value  in  order  that  its  principles  and  motives  of  life  may 
sink  deep  into  the  heart.  Let  him  therefore  who  would  enter 
Completely  into  the  American  life,  make  it  a  habit  to  attend 
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some  Christian  service  regulirly  week  by  week,  associate  with 
spiritually  minded  Christians  and  spend  a  few  moments  daily 
in  scripture  reading  and  in  Christian  prayer. 

8.  And  in  giving  to  American-born  Japanese  children  the 
best  American  life,  let  parents  see  to  it  that  their  children  attend 
the  Christian  Sunday  School  and  Church  services  and  as  they 
grow  up,  let  them  be  encouraged  to  become  sincere  Christians. 

CONCLUSION. 

At  present,  it  is  true,  Japanese  not  bom  in  America  may  not 
become  American  citizens  by  naturalization.  The  instinctive 
feelings  of  most  Americans  on  this  point  are  not  without  reason. 
To  remove  these  feelings,  Japanese  in  America  must  show  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  respond  to  and  approve  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  American  Commonwealth,  and  its  ideals 
and  practices  of  democracy.  Even  though  at  present,  Japanese 
may  not  secure  the  suffrage  and  actually  vote,  yet  they  can  train 
their  children  to  become  loyal  Americans  and  to  adopt  its  best 
ideals.  And  whether  or  not  they  themselves  may  cast  the  ballot, 
in  every  other  respect,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  become  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  spirit,  ideals  and  life.  In  proportion  as  the  number  of 
Japanese  who  actually  do  this  increases  will  the  instinctive  hesi¬ 
tancy  of  Americans  subside  and  the  day  come  when  immigrants 
from  Japan  will  be  as  welcome  to  America  as  those  from  other 
lands. 


RECEIVED 
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Speer. 


Language  Study 


VI,  TOKYO  LANGUAGE  SCHOOL. 


W,  S.  PETVUS,  B.A. 

ElVERY  language  has  its  peculiar  difficulties  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  various  countries  differ,  but  the  experience  of 

_  any  of  the  language  schools  in  a  mission  field  is  full 

of  suggestion  regarding  the  problems  which  schools  iu 
another  field  have  to  face.  It  is  not  a  new  thing  iu  Tokyo  to 
have  a  language  school  for  the  new  missionaries.  Mr.  Matsuda, 
a  Japanese  language  teacher  of  experience,  started  a  school  there 
about  a  decade  ago  and  this  school  received  the  endorsement  of 
many  of  the  missionary  societies.  His  system  followed  very 
closely  that  advised  by  Gonin  which  is  called  41  The  Series 
System.”  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Matsuda,  the  school  was 
carried  on  by  one  of  the  Japanese  ladies  who  had  been  an 
assistant  of  his,  but  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  school  was  facing 
so  many  difficulties  that  it  was  about  to  be  abandoned  when  the 
Japanese  Peace  Society,  the  Conference  of  Federated  Missions, 
and  others  decided  to  take  the  matter  up.  One  of  the  problems 
the  old  school  had  faced  was  that  the  Missions  expected  it  to ' 
follow  the  language  course  which  was  prepared  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Federated  Missions.  This  course  was  so  full  and  eye 
work  played  such  an  important  part  in  it,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  school  to  do  the  most  efficient  work  as  long  as  it  was 
necessary  to  follow  this  course.  Iu  starting  the  new  school, 
therefore,  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  preparation  of  the  curric- 
aolum  to  the  director  and  committee  in  charge. 


The  Et'iredtor. 

Mr.  Frank  Muller,  who  for  25  years  has  been  a  teacher  of 
English  in  Japanese  schools,  was  secured  as  director  of  the 
language  school.  His  speciality  has  been  in  teaching  and  he 
Is  a  master  of  modern  linguistics.  It  is  because  of  this  rather 
than  because  of  ability  iu  the  Japanese  language  that  he  was 
chosen.  The  results  in  the  school  have  justified  the  choice. 
Mr.  Muller  has  not  considered  it  to  be  his  work  to  teach  Jap¬ 
anese  to  the  students.  His  energies  are  devoted  to  directing 
the  work  of  the  Japanese  teachers,  to  training  them  iu  modern 
methods  of  language  teaching,  and  to  solving  the  problems  of 
She  students  which  the  Japanese  teachers  cannot  solve. 
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The  Japanese  Teachers. 

In  order  to  secure  liis  teachers,  Mr.  Muller  lias  gone  to  the 
Imperial  University  and  to  the  Higher  Normal  College,  has 
secured  men  and  women  who  have  already  had  considerable 
training  in  methods  of  teaching  and  has  given  them  in  addition 
his  conceptions  as  to  how  a  language  should  he  taught.  Uliese 
people  are,  of  course,  thorough  masters  of  their  own  language. 
Some  of  them  also  speak  another  language.  In  order  to  secure 
these,  he  has  paid  as  much  as  Yen  100  a  month  for  a  teacher. 
But  even  at  this  high  price  they  are  cheaper  than  a  foreiguer 
would  be  aud  are  far  more  efficient. 

Methods. 

The  method  used  is  a  combination  of  the  Prendergast 
Mastery  Method  and  of  the  Direct  Method.  No  class  is  allowed 
to  contain  more  than  seven  students.  The  matter  consists  : — 
First:  of  an  extensive  set  of  cards  containing  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  conversation  aud  narratives  which  the  students  learn 
from  the  lips  of  the  teacher  and,  after  they  have  learned  them, 
they  are  allowed  to  read  them  with  their  eyes. 

And  second :  of  a  set  of  Japanese  readers  published  by  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Education.  These  latter  are  made  the 
basis  of  conversation  work  and  they  are  also  taught  through 
the  ear. 

The  school  which  meets  in  the  building  of  the  Tokyo 
Foreign  Language  School  has  its  session  from  1.30  to  4-3° 
p.m.  daily.  During  these  three  hours  the  students  are  having 
Japanese  poured  into  them  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  they  are 
being  positively  taught  aud  they  are  also  compelled  to  express 
themselves  constantly  in  Japanese  as  that  is  the  one  medium 
of  instruction.  They  have  spent  comparatively  little  time  in 
collecting  facts  about  Japanese  and  studying  theories  on  the 
subject  but  have  given  their  energy  under  wise  leadership  to 
the  winning  of  a  mastery  of  the  spoken  language.  After  they 
have  learned  to  understand  and  use  correctly  the  sentences  and 
conversations  which  are  given  to  them,  they  then  read  them 
and  afterwards  write  them  thus  learning  accurately  the  use -of 
the  Japanese  Kana  and  Chinese  characters. 

The  various  tests  which  have  been  applied  to  the  students 
of  the  school  by  the  language  study  authorities  of  the  various 
Missions  have  proven  the  wisdom  of  the  method  used. 
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Difficulties  and  Problems. 

The  school  is  still  facing  difficulties  and  still  has  unsolved 
problems  : 

1.  Tokyo  is  a  very  large  city  with  tremendous  distances 
and  the  students  are  scattered  throughout  the  city.  They 
therefore  waste  much  time  in  traveling  back  and  forth  each  day. 

2.  The  lack  of  a  dormitory  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
director  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  students  outside  their 
three  hours  spent  at  the  school  each  day. 

3.  The  fact  that  many  students  are  from  Missions  not 
represented  in  Tokyo  has  meant  that  many  of  them  have  no 
help  from  older  missionaries  in  relating  them  to  Japanese 
friends.  Many  of  them  have  not  been  attending  Japanese 
services  and  some  have  not  had  Japanese  teachers  outside  of  the 
three  hours  spent  in  the  school.  Therefore  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  time  each  day  is  spent  by  the  students  in  English 
conversation  or  reading. 

4.  Last  year  there  was  not  adequate  teaching  in  pho¬ 
netics.  Mr.  Muller  has,  however,  been  studying  the  subject 
and  preparing  himself  and  expects  to  give  a  strong  course  in 
phonetics  this  year. 

5.  The  work  of  the  second  year  is  a  problem  and  indeed 
it  is  rather  a  question  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  second 
year  at  the  language  school.  Some  feel  that  au  adequate 
satisfactory  first  year’s  work  should  so  prepare  the  student  that 
he  will  be  able  to  go  to  some  other  place  iu  Japan  where  there 
are  few  or  no  foreigners  and  progress  more  rapidly  with  the 
help  of  a  Japauese  teacher  and  by  association  with  Japanese 
friends  than  he  could  by  continuing  to  live  in  Tokyo,  even 
though  he  have  the  help  of  systematic  instruction  there. 

Ouly  time  will  prove  which  is  the  better  course  to  follow. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 


In  response  to  memorials  from  missionaries  in  Japan, 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
established  April  17,  1914,  a  “Commission  on  Relations 
with  Japan.”  The  work  of  this  Commission  is  to  “study 
the  entire  question  of  the  application  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ  to  our  relations  with  Japan,  and  to  promote  such 
influences  and  activities  as  shall  lead  to  the  right  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  peoples  of  these  two  nations.” 

In  carrying  out  this  study  the  Commission  of  the 
Federal  Council  sent  to  Japan  an  Embassy  to  carry  the 
greetings  of  the  Christians  of  America  to  those  of  Japan. 
The  Embassy  spent  just  one  month  in  that  land  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  welcome  far  beyond  anything  it  had  anticipated. 

A  private  letter  of  March  22d  from  Dr.  J.  L.  Deal¬ 
ing,  Secretary  of  the  Federated  Missions,  to  Dr.  Macfar- 
land,  gives  some  light  as  to  the  impression  left  by  the 
visit  of  the  Embassy. 

“It  is  too  early  yet  to  properly  estimate  the 
value  of  this  Embassy.  I  am  sure,  however,  that 
I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  it  far  exceeds  in 
significance  what  the  promoters  anticipated,  or 
what  Dr.  Mathews  and  Dr.  Gulick  dared  to 
hope.  Certainly,  we  in  Japan  have  been  amazed 
at  the  result.  It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  two 
men  coming  in  an  unofficial  capacity  as  far  as 
the  Government  is  concerned  could  do  so  much 
to  allay  suspicion  and  develop  a  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  people  generally  toward  America, 
which  had  become  decidedly  shaken.” 


The  following  excerpt  from  a  note  from  President 
Ibuka  to  Dr.  Gulick,  dated  March  24th,  confirms  Dr. 
Dearing’s  statement: 

“There  can  be  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  inestimable  value  of  your  recent  mission.  A 
flood  of  light  has  been  shed  on  the  problem. 

That  is  of  course  the  first  thing  in  order  to  the 
right  solution.” 

For  the  final  success  of  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  Relations  with  Japan,  it  is  important  that  pastors  gen¬ 
erally  should  familiarize  themselves  with  and  inform  their 
people  of  the  Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the  Re¬ 
port.  Thus  alone  can  the  churches  take  their  essential 
part  in  setting  right  our  relations  with  Asia. 

Charles  S.  Macfarland, 

General  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

April  30,  1915. 
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PART  FIRST 


IMPORTANT  DOCUMENTS 


Letter  of  Greetings  from  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  to  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  Japan 


Greeting  : 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  on  behalf  of  its  thirty  constituent  denomina¬ 
tions,  has  delegated  two  of  our  most  honored  and  beloved 
representatives  to  convey  to  you  the  assurance  of  our 
love  unfeigned  and  of  our  prayers  in  your  behalf. 

Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  is 
the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  an  author  widely  known  among  us,  and  for  this 
quadrennium,  President  of  the  Federal  Council. 

The  Rev.  Sidney. L.  Gulick,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  needs 
no  introduction  to  you,  for  he  has  been  a  missionary  in 
Japan  for  many  years.  Since  his  return  to  America  upon 
his  furlough,  lie  has"  been  invited  to  our  most  prominent 
pulpits,  has  secured  a  hearing  for  the  cause  of  Japan 
by  the  foremost  men  of  our  nation,  and  returns  to  you 
not  only  as  your  brother,  but  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
representing,  with  Dr.  Mathews,  this  Federal  Council.  We 
are  thus  sending  to  you  those  who  are  well  qualified  to 
speak  for  us. 

We  beg  to  assure  you,  dear  brethren,  of  the  interest 
with  which  we  have  noted  the  recent  history  of  Japan, 
that  ancient  and  venerable  nation  with  its  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  With  eager  hand  you 
have  grasped  what  other  peoples  could  offer  for  the  en¬ 
richment  of  your  life,  and  in  turn  you  have  contributed 
to  the  life  of  the  world  the  inspiration  of  your  fine  en¬ 
thusiasm.  You  have  felt  the  stimulation  of  ethical  ideals, 
the  transcendant  significance  of  moral  values.  In  the  in¬ 
dustrial,  intellectual  and  moral  fields  of  your  activity. 
America  has  noted  your  unwearied  progress. 

But  our  deepest  interest  and  sympathy  have  been 
evoked  by  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  been  reaching 
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out  eager  hands  to  God.  Beyond  all  else  the  spectacle  of 
so  many  in  Japan,  seeking  after  a  deeper  and  stronger 
spiritual  life,  has  moved  and  still  moves  our  hearts.  It 
is  with  such  sympathy  toward  you,  beloved  brethren,  that 
we  send  our  messengers  to  you. 

We  believe  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  makes  its 
largest  possible  contribution  to  the  peace  and  uplift  of 
the  world,  not  when  it  undertakes  by  ecclesiastical  utter¬ 
ances  and  activities  to  solve  the  complex  intellectual  and 
practical  problems  of  civilization,  but  rather  when  it  leads 
men  to  the  inner  life  of  spiritual  self-mastery  and  self- 
devotion,  helps  them  to  learn  the  privilege  and  joy  of 
absolute  trust  in  Christ  our  Lord,  and  enables  them  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  obligation  of  such  loyal  devotion  to  Him  as 
finds  expression  in  holy  and  unselfish  service  of  humanity. 

We  are  sending  these,  our  brethren,  to  tell  you  as  no 
written  word  of  ours  can  tell,  the  sincerity  of  our  affec¬ 
tion,  the  eagerness  of  our  desire,  and  the  steady  persua¬ 
sion  of  our  hope  that  we  all,  of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 
shall  be  one  in  Jesus  Christ. 

We  pray  that  in  your  land  and  in  ours,  faith  shall 
have  its  satisfying  vision  of  our  Lord,  that  love  shall  be 
sanctified  by  Iiis  fellowship,  and  that  our  common  life 
shall  be  broadened  in  its  sympathies  and  beautified  with 
His  likeness. 

May  the  God  of  love  unite  our  hearts  in  the  bonds  of 
holy  sympathy,  and  bring  us  all  into  the  joy  of  fellow¬ 
ship  one  with  another  through  that  diviner  fellowship 
which  is  with  the  Father  and  with  Llis  Son  our  Saviour. 

May  peace  and  prosperity  abide  in  all  the  homes  of 
Japan.  May  your  schools  be  centers  of  intellectual  light 
and  your  churches  centers  of  moral  life  and  spiritual 
power.  May  believers  be  multiplied  and  all  your  land  be 
blest  by  Him  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World,  the  Re¬ 
deemer  of  men. 

Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling 
and  to  present  you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his 
glory  with  exceeding  joy,  to  the  only  wise  God  our 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power  both 
now  and  ever,  Amen. 

Your  brethren  in  Christ: 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America. 

Charles  S.  Macfarland, 

General  Secretary. 
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Address  by  Dr.  K.  Ibuka,  representing  the  Federated 
Churches  of  Japan,  delivered  at  the  Welcome  Ban¬ 
quet  given  by  Churches  and  Missions  of  Japan  to 
the  Embassy  of  the  Federal  Council,  January  28, 
1915. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to-night,  on  behalf  of  the 
Federation  of  Christian  Churches  in  Japan,  to  extend  our 
guests  our  most  cordial  welcome. 

Most  of  us  have  now  for  the  first  time  the  honor  of 
meeting  Dr.  Mathews,  but  his  name  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
known  to  us.  We  have  read  his  books  and  articles  on 
the  vital  problems  of  Christianity  with  much  interest  and 
greatly  to  our  profit.  We  welcome  him,  therefore,  for 
what  he  is  to  us  himself  no  less  than  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

A  visit  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Mathews  to  Japan  would 
always  be  cause  for  congratulations ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
his  visit  at  this  time  is  peculiarly  opportune.  The  Protes¬ 
tant  Churches  and  missionaries  in  Japan  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  National-Evangelistic  Campaign,  and*  in  this 
he  can  render  valuable  aid.  The  other  reason  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  situation,  regarding  which  it  is  well  that  men 
of  every  nation  meet  together  in  counsel. 

Men  to-day  are  standing  with  bated  breath,  bewil¬ 
dered  at  the  spectacle  of  the  gigantic  struggle  going  on  in 
Europe.  For  a  half  century  or  so  the  newly  awakened 
East  has  looked  up  to  the  civilization  of  the  West  as  the 
highest  type  of  civilization  the  world  has  ever  known. 
But  it  is  "now  trembling  in  the  balance.  The  great  and 
growing  movement  for  peace  seems  to  have  ended  in 
smoke.  The  beautiful  Palace  of  Peace  at  the  Hague  has 
become  a  by-word  for  mockery. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  civilization  of  Europe  has 
been  pointed  to  in  the  East  as  pre-eminently  Christian  ; 
and  men  are  asking  us  Christians,  “Where  is  your  God?” 
Where  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  you  proclaim  as 
the  supreme  aim  of  life?  Where  is  the  brotherhood  of 
man  so  often  on  your  lips?  What  is  the  real  value  of 
Christianity  to  the  world  ?  Do  not  Christian  philosophers 
and  theologians  themselves  admit  that,  after  all,  might 
is  right? 
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We  all  know  that  these  are  no  new  taunts.  The 
Christians  in  the  early  centuries  had  to  face  essentially 
the  same  taunts.  Indeed,  they  are  as  old  as  faith  in  Cod. 
But  to-day  they  are  repeated  with  a  new  incisiveness,  and 
they  form  a  new  barrier  in  the  path  of  the  advancement 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  have 
with  us  one  so  well  fitted  to  answer  the  question,  “Watch¬ 
man,  what  of  the  night?  What  are  its  signs  of  Promise? 

But  Dr.  Mathews  has  come  to  Japan  on  a  special 
errand ;  and  on  that  errand  we  welcome  him  and  bid  him 
Godspeed. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  recent  years  questions  have 
arisen  that  have  interrupted  the  long  years  of  mutual 
friendship  between  America  and  Japan.  That  those  ques¬ 
tions  present  real  difficulties  for  solution  cannot  be  denied  , 
but  we  are  confident  that  they  can  be  solved.  Two  things, 
however,  seem  to  me  necessary. 

First,  we  must  come  and  reason  together.  On  each 
side  there  must  be  a  patient  willingness  to  learn  and  to 
ponder  the  grounds  on  which  the  judgments  of  the  other 
are  based.  I  am  sure  that  a  free  and  frank  interchange 
of  thoughts  between  Dr.  Mathews  and  men  who  guide 
public  opinion  in  Japan  will  prove  of  high  value.  But  this 
alone  is  not  enough.  On  both  sides  alike  it  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized  that  in  things  international,  no  less  truly  than  in 
things  of  the  individual,  the  highest  law  is  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Gulick,  our  other  guest,  needs  no  introduction  or 
letter  'of  commendation.  ITe  is  •well  known  to  us  all 
and  has  a  place  of  honor  among  us ;  and  we  welcome  him 
back  to  lapan  after  his  year  of  strenuous  labor  in  the 
Christian  cause  of  international  goodwill  and  justice. 
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Welcome  Address  by  Hon.  Tawara,  Governor  of  the 
Prefecture  of  Sendai,  February  6,  1915  ' 


With  great  pleasure  I  have  the  honor  of  welcoming 
to-day  our  distinguished  guests  from  America,  Dr.  Shailer 
Mathews  and  Dr.  Gulick. 

Dr.  Mathews,  as  the  President  of  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  represents  thirty 
denominations  and  17,000,000  of  Christian  men  and 
women,  and  brings  to  us  the  goodwill  of  the  American 
people.  He  comes  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  relation 
between  America  and  Japan  better  and  more  intimate  in 
accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Christ.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  his  great  scholarship  and  the  great  weight 
of  his  personality  will  fully  bring  about  the  desired  result 
and  accomplish  this  great  purpose. 

We  learn  that  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  aims,  not  only  to  make  the  relation 
between  America  and  Japan  more  intimate  and  cordial, 
but  also  to  endeavor  to  clear  up  misunderstandings  among 
the  nations.  As  misunderstandings  are  obstacles  to  the 
good  friendship  of  individuals,  so  they  are  most  danger¬ 
ous  between  nations,  often  threatening  to  cause  the  break¬ 
ing  of  international  relations.  Nearly  all  the  international 
troubles,  and  even  wars,  have  been  caused  by  misunder¬ 
standings.  We  have  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
present  war  among  European  powers  is  largely  due  to 
misunderstandings. 

The  Federal  Council,  also,  tries  to  promote  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  to  put  international  relations  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  no 
work  more  urgent  and  more  important ;  no  aim  higher 
and  nobler. 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  you,  who  have  so 
great  a  mission,  have  come  to  Sendai  first.  ITere  in  this 
city  there  are  many  missionaries  from  the  United  States. 
They  are  actively  and  earnestly  engaged  in  Evangelistic, 
Educational,  Philanthropical  and  Social  work.  A  few 
years  ago  when  North  Japan  was  visited  by  various  calarn- 


i  The  Embassy  was  ihe  recipient  of  many  addresses  of  welcome  boll,  in 
Japanese  and  English  The  address  here  presented  was  the  first  of 
addresses  by  Governors 
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ities,  such  as  the  failure  of  crops  and  floods,  causing 
famines,  they  were  not  slow  in  extending  helping  hands  to 
the  poor  and  needy.  They  have  not  spared  their  energies 
in  raising  relief  funds  in  their  own  country,  in  their  efforts 
to  save  both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  The  memory 
of  all  this  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds.  For  all  this  effort 
of  the  American  missionaries,  for  their  social  services  and 
their  constant  goodwill,  not  only  to  Christians  but  to  the 
people  in  general,  we  feel  deeply  grateful. 

So  we  welcome  both  of  you  most  heartily  and  cor¬ 
dially.  It  is  our  sincere  desire  that  you  may  continue  to 
enjoy  good  health,  and  to  accomplish  your  great  mission. 
Again  we  welcome  you  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 
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Letter  of  Greetings  from  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Japan  to  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 

Tokyo,  February  15th,  1915. 

The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 

General  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

Dear  Brother: 

Greeting: 

We  were  much  pleased  to  receive  your  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  churches  of  our  federation  brought  by  Dr. 
Mathews  and  Dr.  Gulick  as  representatives  of  your 
council. 

We  feel  very  thankful  that  these  two  brethren  have 
been  eagerly  striving  to  discharge  their  mission  ever  since 
their  arrival  in  our  land  by  traveling  throughout  the 
country.  _  ,  , 

Our  federation  consists  of  ten  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions  in  Japan.  Our  membership  is  not  much  more  than 
70,000,  but  this  number  represents  the  majority  of  Protes¬ 
tant  membership  of  Japan,  which  altogether  amounts  to 

90,000.  .  .  T  .  .  ' 

The  total  number  of  Christians  in  Japan  is  less  than 
200,000,  even  including  Roman  Catholic  membership. 

’  For  while  the  number  of  Christians  in  Japan  cannot 
be  said  to  be  very  large,  those  who  are  in  favor  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  several  hundred  per  cent.  more.  In  fact, 
Christian  ethical  ideas,  and  the  Christian  view  of  life  are 
sweeping  through  the  mind  of  the  educated  class.  Espe¬ 
cially  of  late  inquirers  are  coming  from  all  classes. 

The  above-mentioned  brethren  were  very  heartily 
welcomed  everywhere,  both  by  the  official  class  and  by  the 
people  in  general,  and  they  have  been  given  ample  oppor- 
tunity  to  express  freely  their  convictions  both  in  their  ad- 
dresses  and  in  their  conferences.  This  is.  but  one  sign 
of  the  ripeness  of  time  for  the  evangelization  of  the  en- 

tire  country.  _  ... 

Again,  that  the  special  three  year  Evangelistic  cam- 
paign  which  started  last  year  is  to  be  an  opportunity  for 
a  great  revival,  we  do  not  doubt.  Indeed,  this  is  a  great 
blessing  which  the  Lord  has  shown  to  Japan,  and  which 
is  also  the  fruits  of  self-sacrificing  services  rendered  by 
the  missionaries  whom  the  churches  in  your  country  have 
sent  us.  For  all  these  we  are  grateful. 
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It  is,  we  believe,  the  responsibility  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  with  their  historic  friendship,  that  in  grateful  re¬ 
sponse  to  unbounded  grace  from  on  high,  the  one  from 
this  side  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  other  from  the  other  side, 
should  contribute  toward  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
toward  the  happiness  of  entire  humanity,  by  bringing  into 
light  the  fundamental  principles  of  brotherhood  of  all 
nations. 

The  problem  which  of  late  years  originated  in  one 
part  of  your  country  and  now  exists  between  Japan  and 
America  can  only  be  solved  by  each  other’s  better  under¬ 
standing,  and  by  mutual  practice  of  the  “Royal  Law.” 

We  feel  strengthened  in  our  belief  that  the  action  of 
your  Council  in  sending  the  two  brethren  is  but  a  begin¬ 
ning  af  a  new  movement  to  this  end. 

May  the  rich  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  churches 
of  your  country. 

(Signed)  Hiromichi  Kosaici, 

President,  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 

Christ  in  Japan. 

(Signed)  Kikutaro  Matsuno, 

Secretary. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  TOKYO  MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Tokyo,  Japan,  February  9th,  1915. 

The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  D.D., 

Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ,  in  America. 

My  dear  Sir: 

It  is  with  feelings  of  grief  and  the  deepest  concern 
that  we  contemplate  those  unhappy  incidents  of  recent 
date  which  throw  a  cloud  over  the  delightfully  intimate 
relations  which  have  always  existed  between  our  two 
countries,  Japan  and  America.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  to 
us  that,  without  doubt,  these  are  matters  which  ought  to 
be  easy  of  adjustment  by  the  responsible  diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  two  Governments  in  the  familiarity  ot 
friendly  negotiation,  and  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  they 
should  not  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  politicians  and 
diplomats.  We  believe  that  we  Christians  of  both  nations, 
approaching  such  problems,  as  we  commonly  do,  from 
the  standpoint  of  justice  and  humanity,  should  do  our 
utmost  towards  their  solution.  And  it  is  for  this  leason 
that  we  are  deeply  impressed  by  the  action  of  the  Federa 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  in  sending 
to  our  country  your  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mathews,  and 
also  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gulick,  at  this  time,  and  we  wish  hereby 
to  express  our  deep  appreciation  of  their  fraternal  visit. 

We  believe  there  is  a  responsibility  resting  upon  the 
Christian  believers  in  both  countries  to  make  increasingly 
real  as  the  years  pass,  the  cordiality  of  those  friendly  re¬ 
lations,  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  have  continued 
so  happily  during  these  fifty  years  and  more  of  inter¬ 
course  between  us,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  This  is  why  we  Christians  of  the  East  and 
West  alike  should  exert  ourselves  to  awaken  and  toster 
a  healthy  public  sentiment  among  our  peoples  with  a 
view  to  a  fundamental  solution  of  our  mutual  problems, 
and  we  hope  to  put  forth  our  best  endeavors  to  this  end. 

The  Tokyo  Ministerial  Association  wishes  to  convey 
to  your  honorable  body  profound  thanks  for  your  Chris¬ 
tian  brofherliness,  and  we  pray  that  the  Divine  grace  and 
benediction  may  abide  richly  upon  you-. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Kota  Hoshino, 
Chairman,  Tokyo  Ministerial  Association. 
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Letter  of  Greetings  from  the  Conference  of  Federated 
Missions  in  Japan  to  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 

March  17th,  1915. 

The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  D.D., 

General  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

Dear  Dr.  Macfarland: 

We  have  been  instructed  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Conference  of  Federated  Missions  in  Japan  to 
send  you  “a  letter  of  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services” 
rendered  by  Drs.  Mathews  and  Gulick  on  the  occasion  of 
their  recent  visit  to  Japan ;  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  we  respond  to  the  request. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  it  is  no  strange  thing, 
either  to  the  Japanesq  or  the  missionaries  working  among 
them,  to  welcome  distinguished  persons  from  America, 
or  other  foreign  countries,  who  come  as  representatives 
of  Various  organizations  or  interests  with  which  people  in 
this  country  are  more  or  less  concerned.  We  believe, 
however,  we  are  safe  in  saying,  that  never  in  the  history 
of  missionary  work  in  this  land  has  a  deputation  visited 
us  who  dealt  with  more  important  issues,  in  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  and  at  a  more  opportune  moment  than 
the  brethren  to  whom  this  letter  refers. 

The  time  spent  in  Japan  was  short,  but  to  say  that 
every  moment  of  it  was  employed  in  the  best  possible  way 
is,  we  believe,  only  the  simple  truth  and  we  trust  that 
the  strength  of  the  visitors  was  not  overtaxed. 

It  is  obviously  inadvisable  that  we  should  go  into  de¬ 
tails  but  we  might  mention  that  to  many  of  us  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  addresses  delivered  by  your  depu¬ 
tation  was  their  manly,  straightforward,  Christian  char¬ 
acter.  They  were  a  fine  exhibition  of  the  Pauline  prin¬ 
ciple  “Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love”  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  Japanese,  generally,  were  deeply  and  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  by  this  method  of  dealing  with  great  issues.  It 
is  probable  that  Dr.  Mathews,  especially,  as  a  visitor  for 
the  first  time  to  the  country,  could  go  further  in  the  way 
of  plain  speaking,  than  it  might  be  advisable  for  the  mis¬ 
sionary  residents  here  to  do,  but  it  may  be  that  we  shall 
find  we  ought  to  learn  from  him  in  this  regard. 


Please  allow  us,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  our  Confer¬ 
ence  to  thank  your  Council  for  sending  Dr.  Mathews  and 
Dr.  Gulick  to  this  country,  and  to  assure  you  that  their 
work,  both  here  and  in  America,  on  behalf  of  the  great 
object  they  have  in  view,  will  be  followed  and  remembered 
earnestly  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  by  the  missionary 
body  represented  by  us  and,  we  believe  we  may  add  with¬ 
out  doubt,  by  a  large  number  of  our  Japanese  friends  and 
brethren  who  have  fellowship  with  us  in  the  Gospel. 

With  all  good  wishes,  believe  us  to  be, 

Yours  sincerely  in  Christ  Jesus, 

(Signed)  J.  Cooper  Robinson, 

Chairman. 

(Signed)  John  Lincoln  Dearing, 

Secretary. 
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Letter  from  the  Japan  Continuation  Committee  of  the 
National  Missionary  Conference,  Tokyo,  1915 

75  Bluff,  Yokohama,  March  1,  1915. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  D.D.,  Secretary, 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

Dear  Dr.  Macfarland: 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Continuation  Committee  in  Japan  to  express  to  you  our 
appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Federal  Council  in  send¬ 
ing  to  Japan  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews  and  Dr.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
bringing  the  letter  of  goodwill  and  Christian  greeting 
from  your  Council.  The  good  results  likely  to  follow 
their  visit  are  beyond  calculation.  We  deeply  appreciate 
the  spirit  which  prompted  the  sending  of  these  brethren 
to  Japan,  and  desire  to  express  our  deep  gratitude  for 
their  coming,  representing  as  they  do  so  large  a  company 
of  the  Christian  people  in  America. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  John  L.  Dearing, 
Secretary,  Continuation  Committee  of  Japan. 
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VOTE  OF  THE  PASTORS  AND  CHRISTIANS  OF 
THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES  OF  OSAKA 

To  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  America: 

We,  the  Pastors  and  Christians  of  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  in  Osaka,  Japan,  express  our  sincere  gratitude 
to  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  America,  for  send¬ 
ing  to  us  two  distinguished  Christian  Scholars,  Doctors 
Shailer  Mathews  and  Sidney  L.  Gulick  to  promote  a 
more  friendly  feeling  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan. 

We  pray  that  our  international  problem  may  be 
solved  by  our  common  Father,  in  the  name  of  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords,  who  taught  us  the  universal  law  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  man. 

May  the  day  soon  come  when  to  his  name  all  glory 
and  praise  shall  be  ascribed. 

Fraternally  yours, 

.  (Signed)  T.  Kugimiya, 

Chairman  of  the  Osaka  Reception  Committee. 
Osaka,  Japan, 

February  21st,  1915. 

VOTE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  MISSIONARY  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  OSAKA,  JAPAN 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  body  of  the  Central  Japan  Missionary 
Association,  meeting  in  Osaka,  February  22nd,  1915: 

“Voted — That  we  request  Drs.  Mathews  and  Gulick 
to  use  their  influence  with  the  Federated  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  to  send,  whenever  feasible, 
a  second  Commission  to  Japan  to  continue  the  timely 
work  so  well  begun  by  their  first  Commission.” 

(Signed)  J.  B.  Hail, 

President. 

(Signed)  Wm.  H.  Erskine, 

Secretary. 
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FAREWELL  LETTERS  FROM  COUNT  OKUMA 

Premier’s  Office 

Tokyo,  February  19th,  1915. 

My  dear  Doctor  Mathews: 

b,Tow  that  you  have  met  no  small  number  of  repre¬ 
sentative  men  of  Japan  and  have  talked  with  them  on 
their  own  ground,  I  trust  you  have  found  that  there  is 
in  the  bottom  of  their  heart  nothing  but  a  feeling  of 
genuine  friendship  toward  America. 

True  that  they  all  feel  chagrined  at  the  unfortunate 
anti-Japanese  agitation  which  of  recent  years  has  found 
expression  in  the  press  and  council  of  certain  sections  of 
the  United  States.  So  far,  however,  that  has  not  dis¬ 
turbed  their  implicit  faith  in  the  high  sense  of  justice 
and  righteousness  of  the  Christian  people  of  America, 
from  whose  thought  nothing  is  farther  than  wounding  the 
susceptibilities  of  a  friendly  neighbor.  On  the  contrary, 
thoughtful  people  of  Japan  felt  it  all  the  more  imperative 
to  cultivate  a  better  understanding  with  American  people, 
because  they  thought  whatever  difficulties  there  may  exist 
in  the  present  relations  of  the  two  countries  these  were 
largely  due  to  lack  of  such  an  understanding  between 
them. 

I  warmly  reciprocate  the  sentiment  conveyed  in  the 
messages  which  you  brought  from  your  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  people  of  my  country  and  in  so 
doing  I  am  only  interpreting  the  true  feeling  of  my  coun¬ 
trymen. 

In  bidding  you  farewell,  I  wish  you,  my  dear  Doctor, 
a  success  that  will  deserve  your  noble  endeavors  in  the 
interest  of  common  good  of  our  two  peoples. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Okuma. 

Dr.  Shailer  Mathews, 

Imperial  Hotel, 

Tokyo. 
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Premier’s  Office 

Tokyo,  February  19th,  1915. 

My  dear  Doctor  Gulick: 

I  send  you  herewith  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  your  distinguished  co-worker,  Dr. 
Shailer  Mathews. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  how  much 
your  work,  which  has  for  its  aim  cultivation  of  a  better 
understanding  between  the  people  of  our  two  countries, 
is  appreciated  here  in  Japan.  To  us  it  is  especially  grati¬ 
fying  that  this  important  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
like  you,  who,  to  say  nothing  of  his  high  quality,  has 
lived  among  us  for  so  many  years  and  understands  us  so 
thoroughly  and  therefore  can  tell  his  own  people  with 
authority  what  are  our  true  aims  and  aspirations. 

I  trust  that  the  message  which  you  are  now  to  take 
home  with  you  will  be  one  of  genuine  friendship  and 
goodwill  from  Japan. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Oicuma. 

Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick, 

Imperial  Hotel, 

Tokyo. 
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PART  SECOND 


REPORT  OF  THE  EMBASSY 


TO  THE  COMMISSION  ON  RELATIONS  WITH 
JAPAN  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Christian  Embassy 
to  Japan,  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report. 

By  action  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  the  undersigned  were  appointed  to 
serve  as  a  Christian  Embassy  to  Japan. 

Sailing  from  San  Francisco  January  9th  we  spent 
one  afternoon  and  night  at  Honolulu,  where  we  received 
the  first  of  our  welcome  banquets  and  made  our  first  ad¬ 
dresses.  We  landed  in  Yokohama  Wednesday,  January 
27th,  and  found  that  the  committee  of  the  Japanese  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Churches,  in  co-operation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Federated  Missions,  Rev.  J.  L.  Dearing,  D.D.,  had 
arranged  a  complete  program  for  the  entire  time  of  our 
stay.  This  program,  although  continually  expanded,  was 
followed  without  material  change.  It  involved  addresses 
and  sermons  before  the  Japanese  Christians,  educational 
institutions  and  missionary  bodies,  in  addition  to  banquets, 
receptions,  conferences,  and  incidental  engagements  both 
social  and  literary.  The  total  number  of  these  engage¬ 
ments  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  of  which  one 
hundred  and.  thirty-two  were  addresses,  lectures  and  ser¬ 
mons,  forty-nine  were  formal  luncheons,  dinners,  ban¬ 
quets  and  sermons,  and  forty-three  were  conferences  and 


interviews. 

Mr.  Mathews’  Addresses .  89 

Mr.  Gulick’s  Addresses .  42 

Luncheons,  Dinners  and  Banquets .  3S 

Receptions .  11 

Interviews  and  Conferences .  43 
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The  reception  given  your  representatives,  not  only 
by  the  Pastors,  Christians  and  Missionaries,  but  also  by 
the  highest  representatives  of  the  nation,  official  and  un¬ 
official,  surpassed  our  most  sanguine  anticipations.  Op- 
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portunities  were  given  us  for  many  unhurried  confer¬ 
ences,  both  public  and  confidential.  The  addresses  and 
statements  on  both  sides,  while  evincing  absolute  good 
will,  were  characterized  by  remarkable  frankness  and 
definiteness.  Your  commission  returns  from  Japan  with 
profound  conviction  of  having  been  admitted  not  only 
to  the  inner  circles  of  Japan’s  best  life,  but  also  to  the 
real  thought  and  desire  of  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
nation. 

The  press  of  Japan,  both  English  and  vernacular,  was 
most  generous  in  its  report  of  our  movements  and  ad¬ 
dresses.  These  editorials  expressed  a  warmth  of  wel¬ 
come  and  appreciation  that  was  highly  gratifying  to  all 
who  are  seeking  to  promote  right  relations  between 
America  and  Japan. 

A  detailed  narrative  of  the  crowded  events  of  the 
months  would  be  far  too  long.  We  accordingly  condense 
these  statements  into  a  bare  chronological  table. 
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A  GENERAL  OUTLINE  OF  ITINERARY 


The  members  of  your  Commission  were  together 
most  of  the  time.  It  seemed  wise,  however,  for  greater 
effectiveness  to  separate  on  two  or  three  occasions.  We 
spent  the  first  ten  days  in  Tokyo.  Both  of  us  went  to 
Sendai  for  two  days.  Mr.  Mathews  went  thence  for  one 
day  to  Morioka  in  the  extreme  north  while  Mr.  Gulick 
returned  to  Tokyo  for  conferences.  After  three  addi¬ 
tional  days  in  Tokyo,  together  we  went  to  Kyoto  and 
Kobe. 

From  Kobe  Mr.  Mathews  went  to  the  extreme  south, 
visiting  Kumamoto,  Fukuoka,  Yamaguchi,  Hiroshima 
and  Okayama.  Mr.  Gulick  remained  in  Kobe  and  Osaka 
for  two  days,  then  went  to  Matsuyama,  joining  Mr. 
Mathews  at  Hiroshima.  Kyoto  and  Osaka  occupied  us 
for  two  more  days.  On  his  return  to  Tokyo  Mr.  Mathews 
alone  stopped  over  at  Nagoya  for  a  half  day.  The  last 
three  days  in  Japan  were  crowded  with  appointments  in 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama. 

Advance  letters  to  Japan  had  suggested  that  while 
Mr.  Mathews  was  prepared  to  respond  liberally  to  invita¬ 
tions  for  addresses  and  lectures,  it  seemed  desirable  that 
Mr.  Gulick  should  reserve  his  time  for  personal  inter¬ 
views  and  private  conferences.  This  suggestion  was  car¬ 
ried  out.  As  a  result  Mr.  Mathews  spoke  not  only  at 
the  regular  receptions  and  Christian  gatherings,  but  also 
at  all  the  principal  Universities  and  Higher  Educational 
Institutions  of  the  land.  He  was  accompanied  through¬ 
out  the  entire  time  by  Prc3Sor  Chiba,  of  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  who  ably  interpreted  for  him 
wherever  needed. 
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PROGRAM 


Wed.,  Jan.  27 


Thurs.,  Jan.  28 


Fri.,  Jan.  29 


Sat.,  Jan.  30 


Sun.,  Jan.  31 


YOKOHAMA 

Met  on  the  steamer  by  representatives 
of  the  Federated  Churches,  Feder¬ 
ated  Missions,  and  the  English  and 
Japanese  press. 

TOKYO 

Asiatic  Society  Annual  Dinner  (S.  M. 

&  S.  L.  G.) 

Address  (S.  M.) 

Formal  call  upon  Ambassador  Guth¬ 
rie  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Welcome  Banquet,  Federation  of 
Churches  and  Federated  Missions. 
Addresses  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 
Conference  with  Messrs.  Fisher  and 
Clement  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Address  Duncan  Academy  (S.  M.) 
Conference  with  President  Naruse 
(S.  L.  G.) 

Conference  with  Ambassador  Guth¬ 
rie  (S.  L.  G.) 

Interview  with  Representative  of  Ni- 
chinichi  Shinbun  (S.  L.  G.) 
Conference  with  Vice-Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Mr.  K.  Matsui 
(S.  L.  G.) 

Welcome  Dinner,  Japan  Peace  So¬ 
ciety,  Addresses  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Formal  Reception  by  Count  Okuma, 
Prime  Minister  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 
Reception  by  Tokyo  Pastors. 
Addresses  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

YOKOHAMA 

Address,  Japanese  Baptist  Church 
(S.  M.) 

Sermon, English  Union  Church  (S.M.) 
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TOKYO 


Sun  ,  Jan.  31 

SermonyEliglish  Union  Church  (S.M.) 
Sermon,  Japanese  Ginza  Methodist 
Church  (S.  M.) 

Conference  and  Lunch  with  Baron 
Shibusawa  (S.  L.  G.) 

Mori.,  Feb.  1 

Conference,  President  T.  Harada  (S. 

L.  g:> 

Interview  with  Representative  of  Jiji 
Shimpo  (S.  L.  G.) 

Tues.,  Feb.  2 

Address,  Disciple’s  Mission  School 
(S.  M.)  . 

Address,  Baptist  Theological  Sem. 
(S.  M.) 

Conference,  Rev.  K.  Kozaki  (S.  L.  G.) 
Interview,  Representative  of  Taiyo  (S. 

L.  G.) 

Banquet  at  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nitobe’s  (S. 

M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Wed.,  Feb.  3 

Address,  St.  Paul  School  (Episc.) 
(S.  M.) 

Lecture,  Imperial  University  (S.  M.) 
Address,  Mass  Meeting,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
(S.  M.) 

Thurs.,  Feb.  4 

Formal  Reception  and  Conference  by 
Baron  Kato,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Lecture,  Aoyama  Gaku-iu  (Metli.  Col¬ 
lege)  (S.  M.) 

Reception  and  Address,  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionaries' (S.  M.) 

Thurs.,  Feb.  4 

Conference  with  Peace  Committee  of 
Federated  Churches. 

Address  (S.  1.  G.) 

Addresses,  Mass  Meeting,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
(S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Fri.,  Feb.  5 

Lecture,  Meiji  Gaku-iu  (Presby.  Col- 
...  lege)  (S.  M.) 

Lecture,  Keio  University  (S.  M.) 
Conference  with  Messrs.  Abe  and  Su¬ 
zuki'  (S.  L.  G.) 
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Fri.,  Feb.  5 


Sat.,  Feb.  6 

Conference  with  a  group  of  Lawyers, 
Professors,  M.  P.’s  and  Ministers, 
at  G.  M.  Fisher’s  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Address  Central  Tabernacle  (Japanese 
Methodist)  (S.  M.) 

Lecture,  Meiji  Dai  Gakko  (Imperial 
Law  School)  (S.  M.) 

Lecture,  Waseda  University  (S.  M.) 

Formal  Luncheon  by  Count  Okuma 
(S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Address  (S.  M.) 

Public  Reception  at  Count  Okuma’ s 
(S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Address'  (S.  M.) 

Addresses,  Waseda  University  Chris¬ 
tian  Students’  Dormitory  (S.  M.  & 
S.  L.  G.) 

Reception  and  Dinner,  Keio  Univer¬ 
sity  Club  (S,  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Address  (S.  M.) 

Address  and  Conference  with  Keio 
University  Professors  (S.  L.  G.) 

Address  Chinese  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (S.  M.) 

Sun.,  Feb.  7 

SENDAI 

Sermon,  Japanese  Baptist  Church 
(S.  M.)  . 

Sermon,  Japanese  Congregational 
Church  (S.  L.  G.) 

Sermon,  English  Union  Church 
(S.  M.) 

Sermon,  Union  Meeting  Japanese 
■  Christians  (S.  M,  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Mon.,  Feb.  8 

Address,  Boys’  School  (S.  M.) 

Address,  Girls’  School  (Baptist) 
(S.  M.) 

Address,  Boys’  School  (German  Re¬ 
formed)  (S.  M.) 

Lunch  with  Governor,  Officials  and 
Professors  at  Baptist  Girls’  School 

.  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Official  Reception  by  Governor,  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  Leading  Citizens. 

Addresses,  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 
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Mon.,  Feb.  8 


Tues.,  Feb.  9 


Tties.,  Feb.  9 


Wed.,  Feb.  10 


Thurs.,  Feb.  11 


Dinner  with  Sendai  Pastors  at  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Gerhardt’s  (S-.  M.  &  S. 
L.  G.) 

Addresses,  Students’  Mass  Meeting 
(S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Conference  with  Sendai  Pastors  (S. 
L.  G.) 

MORIOKA 

Luncheon  to  Governor  by  Rev.  M. 

Stradman  (S.  M.) 

Address  (S.  M.) 

Address,  Citizens’  Meeting  (S.  M.) 
Dinner  by  Governor,  Address  (S.  M.) 
Sermon,  Baptist  Church  (S.  M.) 

TOKYO 

Conference  with  Mr.  M.  Hanihara, 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Telegraphs 
(S.  L.  G.) 

Address  and  Conference  with  joint 
session  of  two  special  Committees 
of  Fifteen  of  the  two  Peace  So¬ 
cieties  (S.  L.  G.) 

Dinner  and  Address  and  Conference 
with  American  Peace  Society  Spe¬ 
cial  Committee  of  Fifteen  (S.  L.  G.) 

Luncheon  and  Conference  with  Tokyo 
Pastors  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Address,  Foreign  Language  School 
(S.  M.) 

Address,  Missionaries’  Japanese  Lan¬ 
guage  School  (S.  M.) 

Banquet  by  Association  Concordia. 
Addresses  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Addresses,  Women’s  University  (S. 
M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Luncheon,  Women’s  University  (S. 
M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

YOKOHAMA 

Address,  Mass  Meeting  Japanese 
Christians  (S.  M.) 

Lecture,  Yokohama  Literary  Society 
(S.  M.) 
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TOKYO 


Fri.,  Feb.  12 

Conference  with  Baron  Sakatani  (S. 

L.  G.) 

Lunch  with  Baron  Sakatani  (S.  M. 

&  S.  L.  G.) 

Address,  First  Koto  Gakko  (Higher 
School)  (S.  M.) 

Reception,  Shunjukwai  (Tokyo  Press 
Men’s  Club). 

Addresses  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Sat.,  Feb.  13 

KYOTO 

Address,  Doshisha  (S.  M.) 

Lunch  by  President  Harada  and  Do¬ 
shisha  Professors  (S.  M.  &  S. 

L.  G.) 

Reception  by  Kyoto  Pastors  and  Mis¬ 
sionaries. 

Addresses  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Address,  Kyoto  Imperial  University 
(S.  M.) 

Banquet,  Kyoto  Peace  Society. 
Addresses  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.)- 

Sun.,  Feb.  14 

KOBE 

Sermon,  Japanese  Baptist  Church 
(S.  M.) 

Sermon,  English  Union  Church 
(S.  M.) 

KYOTO 

Sermon,  English  Union  Church  (S. 
L.  G.) 

Conference,  Students’  Christian  Liter¬ 
ature  Distribution  Society  (S. 

L.  G.) 

Conference  with  Prof.  Suyehiro  of 
Imperial  University  (S.  L.  G.) 

OSAKA 

Address,  City  Teachers’  Association 
(S.  M.) 

Sermon,  Baptist  Japanese  Church 

(S.  M.) 
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KOBE 


Mon.,  Feb.  15  Address,  Higher  Commercial  School 
(S.  M.) 

Addresses  and  Conference,  Kobe 
Branch  American  Peace  Society 
Special  Committee  (S.  L.  G.) 
American  Association  Annual  Dinner. 
Addresses  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 
Address,  Kwansei  Gaktt-in  (Method¬ 
ist  College)  (S.  M.) 

Banquet  and  Reception  by  Kobe  Pas¬ 
tors  and  Missionaries. 

Addresses  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 
Addresses,  Mass  Meeting  of  Citizens 
(S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

FUKUOKA 

Tues.,  Feb.  16  Address,  Christian  Workers  (S.  M.) 

Lecture,  Imperial  University  (S.  M.) 
Dinner  to  Governor,  Lawyers  and 
Officials  by  Rev.  M.  Dozier. 
Address  (S.  M.) 

Address,  Fukuoka  Citizens’  Mass 
Meeting  (S.  M.) 

KOBE 

Address,  Kobe  College  (S.  L.  G.) 

OSAKA 

Address  and  Conference  with  Mission¬ 
aries  (S.  L.  G.) 

KOBE 

Dinner  by  Mr.  Hahn  (S.  L.  G.) 
Address  and  Conference  with  Special 
Committee  of  American  Asiatic  As¬ 
sociation  (S.  L.  G.) 

KUMAMOTO 

Wed.,  Feb.  17  Address,  Citizens’  Mass  Meeting 
(S.  M.) 

Dinner  by  Governor  and  Address 
(S.  M.) 

'  Address,  Mass  Meeting  .of  Japanese 
Educators  (S.  M.) 
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OSAKA 


Wed.,  Feb.  17  Lunch,  Address  and  Conference  with 
Bankers  (S.  L.  G.) 

Address  and  Conference  with  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  four  Osaka  Dailies  (S. 
L.  G.) 

Address  and  Conference  with  Pro¬ 
prietor  and  Editors  of  Osaka  Mai- 
nichi.  Shimbun  (S.  L.  G.) 

Address  and  Conference  with  Pro¬ 
prietor  and  Editors  of  Osaka  Asahi 
Shimbun  (S.  L.  G.) 

SHIMONOSEKI 

Conference  with  Christians’  Leaders 
(S.  M.) 


YAMAGUCHI 

Thurs.,  Feb.  18  Luncheon  by  Governor,  Address, 
(S.  M.)  _ 

Address,  Citizens’  Mass  Meeting 
(S.  M.) 


MATSUYAMA 

Address,  Citizens’  Mass  Meeting  (S. 
L.  G.) 

Address  and  Conference,  Matsuyama 
Officials  and  Citizens  (S.  L.  G.) 

Fri.,  Feb.  19  Address,  Matsuyama  Girls’  School  (S. 
L.  G.) 

Interview  with  Representatives  of 
Matsuyama  Dailies  (S.  L.  G.) 


HIROSHIMA 

Address,  Higher  Normal  School 
(S.  M.) 

Dinner  by  Christians,  Professors  and 
Officials  (S.  M.) 

Address  (S.  M.) 

Address,  Citizens’  Mass  Meeting 
(S.  M.) 

Reception  by  Governor,  Professors, 
Christians  and  Missionaries  (S.  M. 
.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Addresses  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 
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Sat.,  Feb.  20 

Interview  with  Representatives  of 
Hiroshima  Dailies  (S.  L.  G.) 

Sat.,  Feb.  20 

OKAYAMA 

Reception  by  Governor,  Officials,  Citi¬ 
zens  and  Christians. 

Addresses  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Sun.,  Feb.  21 

KYOTO 

Sermon,  Doshisha  Chapel  (S.  L.  G.) 
Sermon,  English  Union  Church 
(S.  M.) 

OSAKA 

Addresses,  Mass  Meeting  of  Chris¬ 
tians  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Addresses,  Mass  Meeting  of  Students 
(S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Mon.,  Feb.  22 

Reception,  Central  Missionary  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Japan. 

Addresses  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Lunch,  Missionary  Association  (S.  M. 
&  S.  L.  G.) 

Addresses,  Christian  Workers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Reception  and  Conference  with  Osaka 
Governor,  Officials  and  Leading 
Citizens  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Banquet,  Osaka  Branch  Japan  Peace 
Society  (S.  M.) 

Address  (S.  M.) 

Tues.,  Feb.  23 

NAGOYA 

Address,  Christian  Workers  (S.  M.) 
Address,  Citizens’  Mass  Meeting 
(S.  M.) 

Banquet  by  Governor  (S.  M.) 

Address  (S.  M.) 

TOKYO 

Conference,  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  K.  Matsui  and  First 
Secretary,  Mr.  Nagai  (S.  L.  G.) 
Conference,  Baron  Megata,  Privy 
Councilor  (S.  L.  G.) 
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Wed.,  Feb.  24  Conference,  Proprietor  and  Editor  of 
Kokumin  Shimbun,  J.  Tokutomi 
(S.  L.  G.) 

Formal  Luncheon,  Baron  Kato,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (S.  M.  & 
S.  L.  G.) 

Address,  Higher  Normal  School 
(S.  M.) 

Lecturer,  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan 
.(S.  M.) 

Dinner,  Alumni  of  Chicago  University 
(S.  M.) 

Address  (S.  M.) 

Conference,  Viscount  Kaneko,  Privy 
Councilor  (S.  L.  G.) 

Thurs.,  Feb.  25 

Conference  with  Baron  Shibusawa  (S. 
M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Formal  Japanese  Luncheon,  Baron 
Shibusawa  (S.  M.  &-  S.  L.  G.) 

YOKOHAMA 

Dinner  by  Governor,  Peace  Society 
and  Bankers  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

Addresses  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

TOKYO 

Fri.,  Feb.  26  Conference  with  Labor  Delegates 
Messrs.  Suzuki  and  Yoshimatsu 
(S.  L.  G.) 

Formal  Luncheon,  Baron  Mitsui  (S 
L.  G.) 

Conference  with  K.  Sakata,  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  Commerce  (S.  L.  G.) 

Conference  with  President  Naruse, 
Women’s  College  (S.  L.  G.) 

Farewell  Banquet,  Tokyo  Branch 
Japan  Society  of  New  York  and 
Tokyo  Business  Men  (S.  M.  &  S. 
L.  G.) 

Addresses  (S.  M.  &  S.  L.  G.) 

So  fully  was  the  time  occupied  by  appointments  that 
travel  from  Tokyo  to  Morioka  in  the  North,  from  Mori- 
oka  to  Kumamoto  in  the  South,  and  from  Kumamoto 
back  to  Tokyo  was  nearly  all  by  night. 

Through  the  month  of  travel,  not  an  engagement  or 
train  was  missed  nor  an  accident  or  untoward  event  of 
any  kind  incurred. 

Abundant  health  was  granted  for  all  our  needs. 
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SPECIAL  MENTION 

Among  the  many  receptions  and  banquets,  recorded 
above,  some  were  of  special  significance.  Among  these 
may  he  mentioned  the  private  interview  of  more  than  an 
hour  with  Count  Okuma,  and  on  a  later  day  a  formal 
luncheon  and  public  reception,  the  latter  occupying  an 
entire  afternoon.  The  guests  included  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  officials  and  citizens  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  same  category  belong  the  luncheons  given  by 
Baron  Kato,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Baron  Shibu- 
sawa,  Banker  and  Premier  Citizen  of  Japan;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Nitobe,  “The  bridge  across  the  Pacific” ;  and  Baron 
Mitsui,  a  leading  financier  of  Japan.  The  two  farewell 
dinners  given  by  the  Peace  Society  and  Bankers  of  Yoko¬ 
hama  and  by  the  Business  men  of  Tokyo  should  not  be 
omitted  from  this  list  of  significant  attentions  and  cour¬ 
tesies. 

Also  demanding  special  mention  were  the  receptions 
and  attentions  .given  by  the  Prefectural  Governors  of 
Sendai,  Morioka,  Kyoto,  Osaka,  Fukuoka,  Kumamoto, 
Yamaguchi,  Hiroshima,  Okayama,  Nagoya  and  Yoko¬ 
hama. 

In  all  these  cities  the  Mayors  and  many  other  high 
officials  also  took  important  parts. 

Baron  Sakatani,  Mayor  of  Tokyo,  in  spite  pf  special 
duties  incident  to  the  circumstances  of  his  impending 
resignation,  gave  us  unstintedly  of  his  time  and  counsel. 

'Peace  Societies,  the  Federated  Churches  of  Japan, 
Organizations  and  Missionaries  in  each  of  the  cities 
visited,  took  active  parts  in  promoting  the  purposes  of 
our  Embassy. 

LETTERS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

So  widespread  and  increasing  was  the  attention  given 
the  Embassy  by  the  press  and  public,  and  so  intense  was 
discovered  to  be  the  interest  of  the  entire  nation  in  the 
relation  between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  that  it 
seemed  imperative  to  deepen  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
make  permanent  the  impression  made  by  our  addresses 
and  conferences.  Especially  important  did  we  find  it  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  of  any  widespread 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  our  Embassy, 
we  therefore  published  several  letters  and  three  pam¬ 
phlets. 

Copies  of  the  Federal  Council  Message  of  Greetings 
to  the  Christians  of  Japan  were  sent  by  mail  to  each  pas¬ 
tor,  evangelist  and  missionary  in  Japan.  This  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  brief  covering  letter  by  Mr.  Mathews. 
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A  letter  by  Mr.  Gulick  was  also  sent  in  the  same  en¬ 
velope  to  the  same  persons,  giving  a  brief  statement  of 
the  way  in  which  he  had  been  led  of  the  Lord  to  enter 
upon  this  work  and  of  the  steps  by  which  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  had  de¬ 
cided  to  establish  its  Commission  on  Relations  with  Japan 
and  to  send  to  Japan  a  Christian  Embassy.  The  number 
of  individuals  to  whom  these  letters  went  was  nearly 
3,500  (1,000  missionaries  and  2,500  Japanese  workers). 

The  prepaiation  and  publication  of  so  much  material 
required  not  only  much  time  and  attention  from  Mr. 
Gulick,  but  also  much  assistance.  Mr.  Tomita,  for  many 
years  Mr.  Guliek’s  personal  literary  assistant,  gave  his 
entire  time  for  the  month  of  our  stay  in  Japan.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Bowles  also  gave  himself  unstintedly  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  success  of  our  Embassy. 

Before  leaving  the  United  States  your  Commission 
received  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  some  sixty-five  let¬ 
ters  from  representative  Americans.  These  letters  seemed 
so  significant  of  the  real  attitude  of  America  as  a  whole 
toward  Japan  that  after  consulting  prominent  Japanese 
and  Americans  we  decided  to  make  these  public.  We 
selected  twenty  for  publication  in  full ;  of  the  rest  a 
summary  was  made  with  quotations  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  sentences.  The  whole  was  published  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Friendship  of  America  for 
Japan.”  It  contained  introductory  and  supplementary 
sections  and  also  the  personal  letters  of  President  Wilson 
and  Secretary  Bryan  to  Mr.  Mathews. 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet  were  distributed  in  Japan,  with  a, covering  letter. 
Copies  were  mailed  to  three  hundred  of  the  leading 
dailies,  to  all  missionaries  and  to  nearly  all  pastors  and 
evangelists.  Five  hundred  additional  copies  were  printed 
for  use  in  America. 

Before  leaving  California,  in  response  to  a  letter  of 
inquiry,  replies  were  received  from  fifteen  Japanese  resi¬ 
dents  describing  the  improving  personal  treatment  of  Jap¬ 
anese  in  California.  These  letters  in  Japanese  seemed  so 
pertinent  that  these  also  were  issued  in  pamphlet  form 
preceded  by  an  introductory  statement  by  Mr.  Gulick. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  this  pamphlet  were 
also  issued  and  distributed  to  the  same  persons  in  the 
same  envelopes  as  the  preceding  pamphlet.  Its  title  is 
“Zai-bei  Nihonjin  ni  tai  suru  Beikokujin  no  Taigu” 
(“American  Treatment  of  Japanese  in  America”). 

We  took  to  Japan  some  fifty  copies  of  the  Federal 
Council  Bulletin  No.  67,  “Two  Addresses  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Japanese  Problem.”  The  supply  was  soon  exhausted. 
The  demand  for  more  was  so  urgent  that  it  seemed  wise 
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to  print  one  thousand  copies  of  this  pamphlet  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  American  business  men  in  Tokyo,  Yokohama 
and  Kobe,  to  American  Missionaries,  and  to  certain  se¬ 
lected  Japanese  leaders. 

On  account  of  certain  statements  made  by  Japanese, 
criticising  articles  published  in  America  by  Missionaries 
in  Japan  calculated,  it  was  said,  to  promote  among  Ameri¬ 
cans  anti-Japanese  feeling,  Mr.  Gulick  prepared  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  Mr.  Mathews  a  personal  letter  which  was 
sent  to  some  eight  hundred  American  missionaries. 

THE  GENERAL  MESSAGE  OF  THE 
EMBASSY 

There  were  three  classes  of  audiences  to  whom  your 
representatives  spoke,  Japanese  Christians  and  Mission¬ 
aries,  Students  of  higher  schools  and  universities,  and 
Representative  Citizens. 

(1)  Opportunities  to  address  the  Christians'  of 
Japan  were  numerous.  Wherever  we  went  we  were  most 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Christian  workers,  both  native 
and  missionary,  and,  whenever  possible,  we  preached  to 
Christian  assemblies.  Exclusive  of  all  others  who  made 
up  the  various  audiences,  we  met  several  hundred  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  and  thousands  of  Christian  men  and  women. 
To  all  of  these  we  gave  the  “Message”  of  the  Federal 
Council.  We  also,  as  already  stated,  mailed  a  copy  of 
the  same  with  accompanying  personal  letters  to  every 
Christian  worker,  Japanese  or  missionary.  As  far  as 
possible  we  joined  in  evangelistic  services  and  frequently 
were  rewarded  by  a  large  number  of  enquirers. 

The  heartiness  of  the  reception  accorded  us  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Federal  Council  in  send¬ 
ing  the  Embassy  appear  in  the  resolutions  in  Part  First 
of  this  Report. 

(2)  At  least  15,000  students  of  the  grade  of  Higher 
Schools  and  Universities  were  reached  by  our  various  ad¬ 
dresses.  The  subjects  with  which  these  young  men  were 
approached  depended  generally  upon  the  choice  of  the 
Director  of  the  Institution  or  on  other  circumstances,  but 
as  we  were  always  received  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Council,  each  address  was  intended  to  set  forth 
the  need  of  moral  and  religious  elements  in  the  life  of 
educated  men  and  in  the  treatment  of  international  re¬ 
lations.  There  was  constant  opportunity  to  present 
American  foreign  policies  and  to  emphasize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  educated  men  to  share  in  developing  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  a  bet¬ 
ter  epoch  in  world  politics. 
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(3)  The  governors  and  Mayors  organized  public 
welcome  mass  and  other  meetings  generally  accompanied 
by  luncheons  and  banquets,  in  Tokyo,  Sendai,  Morioka 
Kyoto,  Kobe  Osaka,  Fukuoka,  Kumamoto,  Okayama 
Yamaguchi,  Matsuyama,  Hiroshima,  Nagoya,  and  Yoko¬ 
hama.  Ill  this  way  we  met  many  thousands  of  repre¬ 
sentative  citizens  including  hundreds  of  Bankers  Edu¬ 
cators,  Officials,  and  Merchants.  At  such  gatherings  we 
spoke  always  by  request  directly  upon  the  American-  Jap- 
a™Lse  P™bIem-  We  always  spoke  frankly  concerning"  the 
difficulties  involved  both  for  the  United  States  and  for 
Japan,  and  Mr.  Gulick  described  with  some  detail  his 
general  immigration  policy.  He  explained  carefully  the 
distinction  between  alien  laborers  and  bona  fide  immi¬ 
grants ,  he  also  spoke  frankly  of  the  difficulties  experi¬ 
enced  by  Califortiians  with  tens  of  thousands  of  Japanese 
peasants,  ignorant  of  the  English  Language  as  well  as 
of  American  customs  and  morals.  The  reception  given 
us  was  always  cordial  and  the  applause  during  and  in¬ 
variably  at  the  close  of  the  addresses  was  hearty.  We 
were  always  introduced  as  representatives  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches  of  America,  a  fact  which  was  everywhere 
spoken  of  as  highly  significant,  and  as  ground  for  special 
welcome.  The  influence  of  such  official  recognition  was 
said  by  many  Christian  workers  to  be  of  great  value  to 
the  Christian  community.'  These  meetings  received  very 
considerable  attention  from  the  press. 

The  Christian  Embassy  was  thus  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  entire  Empire.  ^ We  could  have  prolonged 
our  tour  for  several  weeks,  speaking  in  other  cities.  Many 
persons  in  a  position  to  know  said  that.no  representatives 
of  religion  had  ever  been  accorded  such  a  hearing  in 
Japan. 


FINDINGS 

(1)  We  found  the  churches  of  Japan  well  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  three-year,  nation-wide,  union,  Evangelistic 
campaign  on  which  they  are  well  started.  Contrary  to 
many  misgivings  that  arose  when  “the  great  war”  broke 
out  the  aggressive  work  of  the  churches  has  in  no  wise 
diminished.  The  campaign  is  being  pushed  by  the  leaders 
with  high  hopes  of  large  results. 

(2)  Japan  as  a  whole  is  increasingly  conscious  of 
the  need  of  moral  power  and  spiritual  regeneration. 
Many  leaders  are  looking  with  no  little  earnestness  to 
Christianity  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  higher  needs  of 
the  nation.  It  is  evident  that  the  Christian  Gospel  has 
had  a  far  wider  effect  than  would  appear  from  the  statis¬ 
tical  record  of  church  membership. 
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(3)  We  found  a  large  degree  of  unity  and  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  between  the  various  churches  and  also 
among  the  various  missions.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  principal  Protestant  churches  of  Japan  have  recently 
effected  a  federation  and  are  learning  how  to  act  co¬ 
operatively.  The  thirty  Protestant  missions  in  Japan  have, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  been  federated  for  some  fifteen 
years.  The  rivalry  and  antipathy  of  the  denominations 
so  often  asserted  by  those  who  have  little  acquaintance 
with  actual  mission  fields  do  not  exist  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  Japan. 

(4)  The  Christian  community  in  Japan  is  relatively 
small  (about  90,000  Protestants,  60,000  Roman  Catholics 
and  30,000  Greek  Catholics),  and  is  correspondingly  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  objections  frequently  raised.that  Christianity 
is  opposed  to  Japanese  loyalty.  For  this  reason  it  has 
not  been  active  in  attempting  to  influence  international 
politics.  At  the  same  time  we  found  a  general  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Christian  leaders  to  make  the  Churches 
of  Japan  centers  of  international  good-understanding. 
We  also  found  an  equally  general  feeling  expressed  by 
Japanese  officials  of  high  standing  that  the  difficulties  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nation's  would  be  adjusted  now  that  the 
Christians  of  America  had  taken  up  the  matter.  The 
constant  reference  to  this  latter  feeling  was  one  of  the 
marked  characteristics  of  addresses  of  welcome  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

(5)  The  attitude  of  Japan  to  the  United  States  is 
primarily  that  of  friendship.  Repeated  reference  has 
been  made  in  our  hearing  by  officials  and  others  to  the 
help  rendered  by  the  United  States  to  Japan,  from  the 
days  of  Commodore  Perry  onward.  The  results  of 
American  policies  prior  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War  were 
such  as  to  make  Japan  a  friend  of  America. 

(6)  Yet  anti-American  feeling  is  developing  in 
Japan.  This  feeling  varies  in  the  different  classes  and 
sections  of  the  Empire,  in  some  being  hardly  observable, 
and  in  others  outspoken.  To  some  extent  it  may  be  due 
to  an  apprehension  as  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  China,  and  to  a  sense  of  rivalry  in  Asiatic 
commerce.  But  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  indigenous 
in  Japan  but  rises  and  falls  with  the  anti- Japanese  senti¬ 
ment,  utterances  and  legislation  in  the  United  States. 
On  this  latter  point,  leading  Japanese  are  unanimous. 

Further,  its  intensity  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  newspaper  treatment  of  such  news — too  often  col¬ 
ored  bv  the  desire  of  interested  parties  to  involve  Japan 
in  trouble  with  the  United  States— as  concerns  directly 
or  indirectly  the  relations  of  the  two  countries.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  newspapers  are  widely  read  and  exercise  very  con- 
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siderable  influence  upon  their  constituencies.  As  they 
are  in  close  touch  through  their  correspondents  with 
America,  any  anti- Japanese  sentiment  there,  expressed  in 
public  01  in  the  press  tends  to  be  immediately  transformed 
into  anti-American  sentiment  in  Japan. 

The  policy  of  the  government  to  develop  an  intense 
national  loyalty  by  specific  instruction  through  its  schools 
and  in  the  army  and  navy  makes  the  thousands  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  all  military  men  particularly  sensitive  of  any 
word  or  act  that  seems  to  injure  Japan’s  national  dignity 
or  honor. 

(7)  Although  among  the  higher  official  and  really 
representative  classes  there  is  no  hostility  to  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  keen  sense  of  injured  honor,  because  of 
discrimination  shown  in  America  against  the  Japanese  as 
Japanese.  These  intelligent  men  recognize  to  a  notice¬ 
able  degree  the  difficulties  America  faces  in  immigration 
and  they  disavow  any  desire  for  the  removal  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  limitations  set  by  the  Japanese  government  upon 
immigration  to  the  United  States.  This  should  be  clearly 
understood.  Japan  does  not  ask  for  free  immigration 
to  America.  The  Japanese  government  fully  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  control  immigration  and 
naturalization  and  has  honorably  and  strictly  maintained 
the  “gentlemen’s  agreement”  to  prevent  the  emigration 
of  Japanese  laborers  to  the  United  States.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing  there  is  no  longer  any  Japanese  immigration  question, 
for  by  the  action  of  the  Japanese  government  there  is 
no  new  emigration  of  Japanese  workmen  to  the  United 
States. 

(8)  We  were  impressed  with  the  simplicity,  una¬ 
nimity  and  reasonableness  of  the  view  taken  by  repre¬ 
sentative  Japanese  Statesmen,  Educators,  Business  men,  . 
and  Editors,  viz. : 

The  Japanese  government  has  stopped  the  emigration 
of  Japanese  workmen  to  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  out  of  consideration  for  American  friendship, 
and  wishes  only  the  same  sort  of  treatment  for  its  sub¬ 
jects  lawfully  in  America  as  is  accorded  those  of  other 
friendly  nations.  There  is  no  question  of  immigration; 
there  is  only  the  desire  for  treatment  free  from  invidious 
discrimination. 

The  issue  thus  raised  is  solely  one  of  the  humiliating 
treatment  of  Japanese  already  in  the  United  States  by 
zvhich  the  honor  and  dignity  of  Japan  are  felt  to  be  in¬ 
volved.  Such  differential  treatment  as  that  given  the 
Japanese  in  California  and  other  Pacific  Coast  States  can¬ 
not  fail  to  weaken  the  traditional  friendship  of  Japan  for 
the  United  States.  It  is  certainly  shortsighted  to  alienate 
a  nation  whose  friendship  will  be  of  determining  signifi¬ 
cance  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  of  the  coip- 
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merce  and  the  politics  of  Asia,  particularly  of  China.  And 
what  is  vastly  more  serious,  such  treatment  is  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy  and  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

(9)  So  concerned  have  Japanese  leaders  become 
over  the  continued  development  in  America  of  anti-Jap¬ 
anese  agitation  and  legislation,  actual  and  proposed,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  historic  international  friendship,  that 
Count  Okuma,  as  President  of  the  Japan  Peace  Society, 
has  appointed  to  study  the  American-Japanese  relations 
a  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the  strongest  leaders  of  the 
Empire.  The  American  Peace  Society  of  Japan  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  corresponding  Committee  of  Fifteen.  These 
two  committees  are  to  work  conjointly  and  also  sep¬ 
arately. 

(10)  There  is  also  a  belief  in  Japan,  especially 
among  military  and  naval  circles,  that  the  United  States 
has  imperialistic  ambitions  in  the  East  which  are  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  development  of  Japan’s  interests.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  Americans,  there  is  a  suspicion  in  Japan 
of  America’s  aggressive  ambitions  in  the  Orient,  akin  to 
the  suspicion  of  Japan  felt  in  certain  circles  in  America. 
1  hese  two  feelings  doubtless  react  upon  and  evoke  each 
other,  and  neither  will  be  allayed  until  each  nation  under¬ 
stands  better  each  the  other’s  fundamental  problems  and 
motives.  As  long  as  an  “inevitable”  war  between  the 
two  countries  is  preached  by  the  military  and  naval  cliques 
on  each  side  of  the  Pacific,  and  is  urged  as  adequate 
ground  for  increased  naval  and  military  preparation,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  so  long  will  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  suspicions  be  magnified. 

(11)  While  the  leaders  of  Japan  recognize  that  the 
situation  in  California  may  be  traced  to  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  many  of  them  assert  that  racial  rather  than  econ¬ 
omic  motives  are  becoming  paramount.  This  gives  them 
serious  anxiety  because  they  are  well  informed  as  to  race 
questions  within  the  United  States.  This  view  is  given 
further  weight  by  Governor  Johnson’s  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment  that  racial  distinctions  were  not  first  made  by  the 
California  alien  land-law,  but  by  the  federal  law  specify¬ 
ing  those  races  that  alone  are  eligible  for  citizenship  by 
naturalization. 

(12)  In  conclusion  we  return  from  Japan  with  a 
deepened  sense  of  Christian  opportunity  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  at  this  time  of  world-crisis.  The  Gospel  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  internationalism  if  the  world  is  to  be  at  peace. 
By  giving  justice  rather  than  by  demanding  rights  can 
nations  remain  friends.  Churches  must  be  more  than 
local  institutions  interested  in  local  souls ;  they  must  also 
be  forces  through  which  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  enable 
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nations  to  follow  the  sacrificial  calls  of  Jesus  Christ.  Not 
by  diplomacy  nor  by  militarism  but  only  by  genuine 
fraternity  can  the  world  secure  that  spiritual  international¬ 
ism  by  which  it  can  rise  above  the  limits  of  nations  and 
the  bondage  of  traditions  and  of  history.  The  ideals  of 
foreign  missions  must  be  extended  to  this  new  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  must  not  only  evangelize  foreigners;  we  must 
evangelize  our  foreign  policies. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY  OF 
ADJUSTMENT 

I.  ON  THE  PART  OF  AMERICA : 

a.  General  indifference  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  international  questions  and  in  particular  insuffi¬ 
cient  acquaintance  with  the  recent  development  of  Japan 
and  the  problems  arising  from  European  policies  in  the 
Far  East. 

b.  Failure  to  see  that  Japan  does  not  ask  for  free 
opportunity  to  send  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  but 
that  Japanese  already  resident  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  treated  without  discrimination. 

c.  The  constitutional  difficulty  which,  under  pres¬ 
ent  laws,  prevents  the  Federal  Government  from  enforc¬ 
ing  in  the  various  States  the  general  purposes  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  treaties. 

d.  The  confusion  of  the  Japanese  question  with 
various  other  issues  now  in  the  public  mind. 

e.  The  antiquated  legislation  regarding  naturaliza¬ 
tion.. 

f.  The  tendency  of  individual  politicians  and  of 
political  parties  to  make  political  capital  of  economic 
struggles  and  race  prejudice. 

g.  The  persistent  misconception  on  the  part  of  many 
Americans  that  Japan  is  insincere  in  its  professions  of 
friendship  and  is  really  planning  war. 

h.  Lack  of  trustworthy  information  concerning  and 
distrust  of  Japanese  policies  regarding  China. 

II.  ON  THE  PART  OF  JAPAN: 

a.  Failure  to  appreciate  the  real  situation  in 
America  and  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  practical  dif¬ 
ficulties  experienced  by  Japanese  in  sections  of  the  United 

States.  p  •  •  i  i 

b.  Misunderstanding  of  various  constitutional  and 
diplomatic  aspects  of  the  situation',  e.  g.,  the  actual  re- 
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lation  of  the  California  Alien  Land  Law  to  the  Japanese 
treaty ;  the  constitutional  limitations  set  upon  the  relation 
of  the  federal  government  with  various  state  govern¬ 
ments  ;  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  two  countries. 

c.  Tendency  to  regard  unfriendly  actions  in  a  few 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  as  the  action  of  the  U.  S.  as 
a  whole. 

d.  Failure  of  Japanese  generally  to  recognize  the 
important  respects  in  which  Japanese  emigrants  to 
America  really  differ  from  emigrants  from  Europe. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  a  change  is  taking 
place  among  Japanese  in  regard  to  these  matters.  Individ¬ 
uals  who  have  resided  for  many  years  in  California,  or 
Hawaii,  have  become  remarkably  Americanized  in  thought 
and  feelings,  no  less  than  in  appearance  and  conduct.  They 
feel  strange  on  returning  to  Japan  and  critical  of  their 
own  land,  preferring  America.  This  is  especially  true  of 
American  born  and  American  educated  children.  Many 
Japanese  now  desire  to  become  American  citizens  with 
all  that  that  means.  Moreover,  Japanese  in  Japan  are 
beginning  to  see  that  Japanese  in  America  must  give  up 
the  idea  of  being  colonists,  if  they  are  to  be  treated 
on  a  basis  of  equality  with  immigrants  from  other  lands. 

AN  IMPORTANT  SUGGESTION 

Before  we  left  California,  Mr.  Paul  Scharrenburg, 
Secretary  of  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
made  the  suggestion  that  one  important  method  for  pro¬ 
moting  mutual  understanding  and  friendship  between 
Japan  and  America  was  to  arrange  for  the  -exchange  of 
Fraternal  Delegates  by  the  respective  working  classes  of 
the  two  countries.  He  assured  us  that  a  “suitable”  rep¬ 
resentative  from  Japan  would  be  received  by  the  labor 
unions  of  California  and  America.  It  was  understood 
that  effort  should  be  made  to  see  if' any  such  delegate 
could  be  found. 

Immediately  upon  arrival  in  Japan  conference  upon 
this  matter  was  held  with  representatives  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  with  a  few  leading  citizens  of  Tokyo,  and  with 
men  especially  interested  in  the  industrial  and  labor  prob¬ 
lems  of  Japan.  While  unexpectedly  favorable  hearing 
was  given  to  Mr.  Scharrenberg’s  suggestion,  inasmuch  as 
final  decision  has  not  yet  been  reached,  it  seems  wiser  to 
defer  for  the  present  complete  report  upon  this  matter. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  That  the  Federal  Council,  without  taking  sides 
m  any  international  dispute,  urge  the  Christian  bodies 
which  it  represents  to  emphasize  the  need  of  applying  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  to  our  international  relations  with 
all  nations  and  peoples.  While  churches  are  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  state  the  ideals  of  Jesus  should  control 
our  international  policies.  States  as  well  as  individuals 
must  be  inspired  to  give  justice  rather  than  seek  only  to 
get  their  rights. 

(2)  That  to  this  end  the  Federal  Council  press  a 
campaign  of  education  in  America  emphasizing: 

(a)  The  need  of  adjusting  the  relations  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  governments  relative  to  the  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  aliens. 

(b)  That  the  Japanese  question  is  a  phase  of  the 
immigration  and  other  related  questions. 

(c)  That  one  chief  question  at  issue  concerns  the 
treatment  of  Asiatics  already  in  America. 

(3)  That  clergymen  be  urged  to  study  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  Asia  and  thus  be 
able  to  give  their  congregations  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
foreign  missions,  and  to  guide  them  into  an  intelligent 
and  righteous  attitude  towards  international  policies  as  a 
means  of  furthering  the  world-wide  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

(4)  That  the  Commission  on  Relations  with  Japan 
prepare  for  the  use  of  pastors  a  list  of  suitable  books  and 
articles  dealing  with  the  Oriental  Problem  and  also  a  sug¬ 
gestive  summary  leaflet  of  the  most  important  informa¬ 
tion  and  topics  suitable  for  sermons  and  prayer  meeting 
addresses. 

(5)  That  American  Educators  be  urged  to  present 
such  information  to  the  public  under  their  influence  as 
will  promote  an  intelligent  and  just  appreciation  of 
Asiatic  nations,  their  histories  and  their  special  problems, 
and  lead  the  rising  generation  to  an  attitude  of  friendly 
esteem. 

(6)  That  peace  workers,  and  members  of  peace  so¬ 
cieties  be  urged  to  regard  the  establishment  in  America 
of  the  right  treatment  of  Asiatics  and  right  legislation 
dealing  with  them  as  an  immediately  practical  question 
before  us  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  world  peace. 

(7)  That  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Labor  Councils, 
Men’s  Clubs,  the  Federated  Women’s  Clubs,  Reading 
Circles,  and  all  kinds  of  organized  groups  of  men  and 
women  be  urged  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  gravity  of 
America’s  Oriental  problem  arising  from  widespread 
Ignorance  and  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  Japan  and 
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consequent  unjustified  suspicions.  Not  a  few  of  the 
articles  in  our  current  magazines  and  daily  papers  are 
poisoned  by  this  ignorance  and  suspicion. 

(8)  That  the  Federal  Council  while  appreciating 
efforts  now  being  made  to  Evangelize  Asiatics  in  America 
take  steps  to  emphasize  the  need  of  additional  facilities 
for  Asiatics  already  in  the  United  States,  to  acquire  Eng¬ 
lish  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  such  other  knowledge  and 
customs  as  will  enable  them  to  adapt  themselves  com¬ 
pletely  to  their  new  social  surroundings. 

(9)  That  wherever  Asiatics  are  habitually  sub¬ 
jected  to  invidious  treatment  and  humiliation,  patriotic 
citizens  are  recommended  to  take  concerted  action  to  de¬ 
velop  right  popular  sentiment  that  will  frown  upon  such 
discrimination  and  internationally  unfriendly  conduct. 

(10)  That  the  Federal  Council  be  asked  to  author¬ 
ize  measures  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission  on  Relations  with  Japan,  calling 
upon  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  an  adequate  Oriental  Policy,  and  dealing  with  the 
entire  question  of  immigration  and  treatment  of  aliens  in 
America. 

The  awakening  of  Asia  and  her  rapid  acquisition  of 
important  elements  of  Occidental  civilization  inaugurates 
a  new  era  in  world  history  in  which  Asia  is  to  play  a 
new  and  increasingly  important  role.  Whether  that  role 
shall  be  one  of  peace,  good  will  and  mutual  co-operation, 
or  one  controlled  by  increasing  suspicion  and  fear  be¬ 
tween  the  East  and  the  West  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  attitude  of  the.  western  nations  themselves. 

It  has  seemed  to  many  of  our  citizens  who  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  questions  raised  by  this  more  in¬ 
timate  and  ever-increasing  contact  with  the  Orient  that 
the  United  States  might  well  adopt  a  more  adequate 
Oriental  Policy.  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Commission  on  Relations  with 
Japan,  appointed  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  urge  upon  Congress  and  upon  the 
people. of  the  United  States  the  importance  of  adopting 
an  Oriental  Policy  the  fundamental  principle  of  which 
shall  be  the  just  and  equitable  treatment  of  all  races,  and 
to  this  end  suggests  that  the  entire  immigration  problem 
be  taken  up  at  an  early  date,  providing  for  comprehensive 
legislation  covering  all  phases  of  the  question  (such  as 
the  limitation  of  immigration  and  the  registration,  distri¬ 
bution,  employment,  education,  and  naturalizations  of 
immigrants),  in  such  a  way  as  to  conserve  American  in¬ 
stitutions,  to  protect  American  labor  from  dangerous  eco¬ 
nomic  competition  and  to  promote  an  intelligent  and  en¬ 
during  friendliness  among  the  peoples  of  all  nations. 
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(11)  That  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Labor  Coun¬ 
cils,  Merchants’  Associations,  Educational  Bodies,  Min¬ 
isters’  Associations,  and  all  representative  groups  of  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens  be  urged  to  consider  at  an  early  date 
the  foregoing  appeal  and  if  found  satisfactory  to  endorse 
the  same,  sending  report  of  such  endorsement  to  their  re¬ 
spective  representatives  in  Congress,  to  President  Wilson, 
and  also  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

We  further  suggest  that  all  bodies  endorsing  the 
above  resolution  be  also  urged  to  ask  that  legislation  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  same  shall  be  framed  and  acted  upon  as  a 
national  non-partisan  program. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Shailer  Mathews, 
Sidney  L.  Gulick. 
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PART  THIRD 

ACTION  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  RELA¬ 
TIONS  WITH  JAPAN 

This  report,  with  the  findings  and  recommendations, 
was  adopted  by  the  Commission  on  Relations  with  Japan 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  at  a  meeting  held  April  17th,  1915. 

Charles  S.  Macfarland, 

Secretary. 
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Statement  presented  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  The 
Christian  Literature  Society  of  fapan  to  the  Missions  repre¬ 
sented  in  The  Conference  of  Federated  Missions  in  Japan. 

STATEMENT 

At  its  meeting  in  May,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  cordially  favored  a  proposal  that  Dr. 
Walne,  the  Field  Secretary,  present  the  work  and  needs  of  the 
Society  to  the  Missions  represented  in  The  Conference  of  Federat¬ 
ed  Missions,  at  their  Annual  Meetings  as  opportunities  may  be 
afforded  him.  It  was  also  thought  advisable  that  a  brief  statement 
be  sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Missions  with  a  request  that  it  be 
presented  to  the  Missions. 

The  Christian  Literature  Society  was  founded  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Federated  Missions  after  careful  consideration  and  with 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Boards  and 
Societies  represented  through  the  Missions  in  the  Conference. 
From  time  to  time  also  it  has  been  gratified  to  Seam  that  the  work 
done  by  it  meets  with  approval.  It  therefore  ventures  to  appeal 
to  the  Missions  for  increased  financial  assistance. 

Dr.  Walne  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  information  that  may 
be  desired  regarding  details  when  he  meets  with  the  Missions. 
The  present  communication  is  confined  to  general  statements. 

1 .  When  the  Society  was  first  organized  one  thing  was 
clear  to  all  of  those  to  whom  the  direct  management  of  its  affairs 
was  then  entrusted  :  A  high  degree  of  success  was  contingent 
upon  securing  an  Executive  Secretary  well  qualified  for  the  post. 
By  common  consent  such  a  one  was  found  in  Dr.  Wainright,  who 
is  now  for  a  short  time  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  an  endeavor 
to  deepen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society.  In  particular  it  is 
hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  pro¬ 
perty  ;  thereby  saving  rent  and  giving  the  Society  suitable  head¬ 
quarters  of  its  own. 


The  work  of  the  Society  is  carried  on  under  two  Departments  ; 
both  necessary,  and  both  requiring  for  their  successful  direction 
special  qualifications.  These  two  Departments  are  those  of  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Circulation.  Excellent  literature  may  be  produced ;  but 
if  it  gets  no  further  than  a  packing-case  in  the  godown,  it  profiteth 
little.  The  Society  had  hardly  begun  to  produce  when  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  circulation  presented  itself.  In  Dr.  Walne  it  has  found 
one  in  whom  are  united  a  deep  conviction  of  the  value  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Literature  and  the  qualifications  essential  to  a  Sales  Manager. 

The  Society  has  thus  been  singularly  favored  in  securing 
Executive  Officers  upon  whom  it  may  count  for  a  commendable 
administration  of  its  affairs. 

2.  A  second  sine  qua  non  for  a  high  degree  of  success  in 
the  management  of  a  Christian  Literature  Society  in  Japan  is 
sympathetic  and  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Japanese  Chris¬ 
tians  of  recognized  standing  and  influence.  This  also  has  been 
secured.  The  Society  has  already  published  both  original  works 
and  translations  by  competent  Japanese  Christian  scholars  which 
are  selling  well ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  others  will  be 
ready  for  the  press.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Japanese  advisers 
with  whom  the  Executive  Officers  from  time  to  time  confer ;  and 
if  the  past  may  be  taken  as  a  promise  for  the  future  there  is  good 
reason  for  confidence  that  the  active  co-operation  already  secured 
will  steadily  increase. 

3.  For  some  time  the  Society  has  been  issuing  a  number  of 
books  of  one  hundred  pages  or  less  and  also  short  tracts  written 
with  especial  reference  to  the  requirements  of  The  Three  Years 
Evangelistic  Campaign  now  in  progress.  Such  publications,  if 
well  adapted  to  the  ends  for  which  they  are  designed,  find  a  ready 
and  a  large  sale  ;  and  the  receipts  from  their  sales  enable  the  Society 
to  issue  new  editions,  and  to  some  extent  to  prepare  and  issue 
other  similar  books  or  tracts  with  little  or  no  delay. 

But  there  is  another  type  of  Christian  literature  that  cannot  be 
produced  or  published,  excepting  on  a  small  scale,  with  the  funds 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 


“  The  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons  "  by  Dr.  Broadus 
cost  about  a  thousand  yen  to  translate  and  print ;  the  manuscript 
and  printing  of  the  “  History  of  Christianity  ”  by  Prof.  Kashiwai, 
about  two  thousand.  The  first  edition  of  the  latter  is  now  nearly  all 
sold,  as  is  also  that  of  “  The  Life  of  Paul  ”  by  Prof.  Matsunaga  ; 
but  the  returns  from  such  works  come  in  slowly.  Meanwhile 
contracts  for  other  works  of  this  kind  can  not  be  executed  unless 
funds  are  in  hand  to  be  paid  in  instalments.  Moreover  to  produce 
a  book  of  four  or  five  hundred  pages  requires  nearly  or  quite  a 
year,  and  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  the  lack  of  funds  is 
irreparable.  Yet  such  works  are  urgently  needed  and  must  be 
produced  if  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  Society  was  created 
is  not  to  be  thwarted.  As  already  set  forth  in  the  statement 
prepared  to  emphasize  the  pressing  necessity  of  united  effort  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  Christian  Literature  Society,  Japan  must 
be  given  a  Christian  literature  “  at  once  scholarly  and  attractive 
and  “  by  a  cogent  and  convincing  presentation  of  the  theistic  philoso¬ 
phy  and  the  fundamental  truths  of  historical  and  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity,  rightly  fitted  to  meet  the  agnostic,  materialistic  and  pantheist 
modes  of  thought  ”  now  current. 

How  are  the  funds  requisite  to  be  obtained  ?  This  is  the 
problem  which  the  Society  is  now  forced  to  face ;  and  The 
Executive  Committee  therefore  earnestly  asks  the  Missions  to  give 
the  request  made  by  it  serious  consideration. 

For  the  evangelization  and  Christianization  of  a  people  three 
forms  of  endeavor  are  needed.  These  are  not  mutually  exclusive  ; 
each  one  has  in  it  elements  characteristic  of  the  others;  but 
for  practical  reasons,  in  direction  if  not  in  thought,  they  are 
kept  distinct.  These  three  forms  are  commonly  described  as 
Evangelistic,  Educational  and  Literary.  But  the  point  to  be 
observed  is  this :  The  first  two  forms  are  given  constant  em¬ 
phasis,  and  constant  endeavor  is  made  to  provide  for  them. 
With  few  exceptions  all  the  missionaries  in  Japan  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes :  Evangelistic  and  Educational ;  and 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  appropriations  for  Christian  work 
are  expended  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  carried  on  by  those 
missionaries. 


It  will  readily  be  granted  by  most  that  literary  work  can  not 
well  be  given  a  share  in  the  appropriations  equal  in  amount  to 
that  given  to  either  of  these  agencies.  But  what  seems  clear  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  is  this  :  That  the  work 
done  by  the  Society  should  be  given  a  place  by  the  side  of  these 
agencies ;  and  that  in  making  up  their  budgets  the  Missions  should 
proceed  on  that  principle. 

To  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell :  Can  not  the  larger  Missions 
each  appropriate  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society  an 
amount  equal  to  the  salary  of  a  married  man  ;  and  can  not  the 
smaller  Missions  each  appropriate  half  as  much  ?  Or,  inasmuch 
as  the  salaries  paid  differ  somewhat  in  amount,  can  not  the  larger 
Missions  each  appropriate  twelve  hundred  and  the  smaller 
Missions  each  six  hundred  dollars  annually  ?  If  this  can  be  done, 
the  Society  can  in  large  measure  accomplish  the  work  given 
it  to  do. 

To  this  it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  while  what  is  proposed 
may  seem  a  large  advance  upon  what  has  hitherto  been  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  Boards,  it  is  less  than  is  contributed  by  the  Board 
of  the  Methodist  Church  (South),  or  by  that  of  the  Baptist 
Churches  (South).  In  fact,  those  two  Boards  together,  in 
providing  the  salaries  of  Dr.  Wainright  and  Dr.  Walne,  contribute 
more  than  is  contributed  by  all  the  other  Boards  represented  in 
the  Conference  of  Federated  Missions. 

4.  An  evident  sign  of  the  times  is  the  general  movement 
towards  co-operation  in  Christian  work.  This  movement  raises 
many  questions  difficult  of  solution  as  regards  education  and 
especially  as  regards  co-operation  involving  the  consideration  of 
ecclesiastical  principles  ;  but  the  simple  fact  of  the  formation  and 
harmonious  operation  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society  is  an 
assurance  that,  for  the  Missions  represented  in  the  Federation, 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  co-operation  for  the  production  of 
Christian  literature  are  not  insurmountable.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  co-operation  is  evidence  to  the  world  of  a  real  oneness  in  the 
Faith.  The  only  question  therefore  now  to  be  considered  is  one 
of  greater  things  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Japan. 

Tokyo,  June  1st,  1915. 


Japanese  Publicity  And  America 
Editor,  The  China  Press 

Sir. — It  is  a  pleasure  to  know 
that  there  is  no  dispute  between  us 
as  to  the  non-reasonableness  of 
secret  diplomacy  in  Peking,  but  I 
mourn  because  you  thinl>  I  have  a 
“rather  guileless  acceptance”  of 
views  disseminated  by  Japanese 
news  agencie®.  I  desire  to  be  guile¬ 
less  in  a  good  cause,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  ones  who  are  deceived  by 
the  news  emanating  from  Japan  are, 
in  my  opinion,  the  American  press  jt. 


and  American  public,  rather  than 
myself.  I  am  under  no  illusion  or '  y 
delusion  concerning  the  character  of  j  o 
the  news  which  goes  forth  from  the  T 
land  of  the  Mikado,  but  I  have 
plenty  of  evidence  that  Americans, 
who  live  in  America,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  places,  have  been  “taken  in" 
by  the  innocent  appearance  of  many 
Japanese  schemes.  The  New  York 
Sun’s  article,  as  you  are  disnosed  to 
think,  was  probably  not  an  editorial,  1  c 
but  the  nourishing  food  of  said  < 
article  will  in  equal  probability  be  j 
swallowed  whole  by  American  ] 
readers.  , 

Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  the  -j 
religious  press  in  America,  the  bias  j 
is  strong  for  Japan  with  startling  ( 
indifference  as  to  China.  Whether  n 
there  is  any  evidence  of  a  different 
attitude  of  the  secular  newspapers.  ' 

T  leave  to  you  to  produce.  One  of 
the  Outlook’s  editors  went  on  a  mis-  1 
sion  to  Japan,  was  well  received,  and 
ever  since  the  Outlook  has  upheld 
Japan  in  nearly  everything.  One  of 
the  latest  expressions  of  opinion  was 
by  Miss  Scidmore.  wiiose  word  was 
taken  as  law.  The  editor  of  the 
Independent  also  w'ent  to  Japan  as  a 
peace  messenger,  and  this  paper, 
too,  sees  no  wrong  in  Japan’s  actions. 
The  editor  of  the  Christian  Work  is 
a  great  peace  advocate,  and  as  Japan 
makes  much  of  peace  delegates  and 
speeches,  this  paper  only  sees  peace 
in  Japan’s  intentions.  A  delegate 
from  the  Church  Peace  Union  and 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  is 
now  in  Japan,  is  being  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  welcomed,  and  no  doubt  will  see 
that  the  religious  press  says  nothing 
to  cast  doubt  on  Japan,  “maskee 
China.”  The  Unitarian  body  has 
had  three  distinguished  visitors  in 
Japan,  and  they  are  all  convinced 
that  their  enlightened  friends  of 
liberal  thought,  peace  and  brother¬ 
hood  are  true  exponents  of  Japan’s 
politica]  connivings.  One  of  the 
most  genial  and  intelligent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  in  Japan,  Dr.  Sidney 
1 1.  Gulick,  has  for  over  a  year  been 
addressing  American  audiences, 
under  auspices  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  and  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  trying  in  a 
j  very  legitimate  v^ay  to  make  friends 
between  America  and  Japan,  but 
this  very  commendable  agitation  re¬ 
dounds  to  Japan's  glory,  while  China 
is  left,  like  a  stranded  ship,  “high 
and  dry”  on  the  shore.  As  Mrs. 
Lucia  Arnes  Mead,  a  Unitarian  and 
a  strong  defender  of  the  course  of 
peace,  says:  “Japan  apparently  will 
gain  no  territory  from  this  v'ar,  and 
is  working  in  the  interests  of  the 
Orient  as  a  whole.”  This  represents 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  cul¬ 
tured  and  peace-party  people  of 
America,  as  I  understand  it.  For 
years  Japanese  writers  and  lecturers 
have  been  moulding  American  senti¬ 
ment,  and  the  result  is  that  China 
has  -pf  “left.” 

Tf  the  secular  press  has  not  been 
thus  deluded,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  it.  But,  pray,  don’t  think  1 
am  deluded  or  am  in  this  matter 
^guileless. 


I  am,  etc., 

Gilbert  Reid. 
hai,  February  ID,  1915. 


ETD.  / 


WOMEN’S  RIGHTS  IN  FAR  EAST. 


Japanese  Wife  Awarded  £2,000 
Damages, 

The  Tokio  correspondent  of  the  Central 
News,  writing  under  date  March  8,  says  : 
Tokio  has  just  had  its  first  breach  of  promise 
case.  In  reality  it  was  a  breach  of  marriage, 
but  it  still  marks  a  step  forward  in  the 
matter  of  women’s  rights. 

In  the  existing  law  no  marriage  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  having  any  legal  authority  unless  it 
is  registered.  Registration  is  not  compulsory 
and  is  not  even  usual.  A  new  precedent, 
however,  was  established  on  Monday,  when 
the  Court  of  Cassation  in  Tokio,  the  highest 
tribunal,  granted  £2,000  damages  to  Miss 
Hede  Nozawa  for  having  been  uncere¬ 
moniously  divorced  by  her  husband,  Mr. 
Sozaburo  Yanaka. 

They  had  been  married  without  registra¬ 
tion  in  1911,  and  the  very  next  month  the 
defendant  divorced  his  wife  because  of  a 
quarrel  he  had  with  the  go-betweens  who 
arranged  the  marriage.  The  ground  of  the 
quarrel  was  not  stated. 

The  husband,  after  dismissing  his  wife, 
doubtless  expected  to  hear  nothing  more 
about  it,  but  the  lady  promptly  brought  an 
action.  She  was  defeated  in  two  lower 
courts,  but  she  persevered,  and  finally  the 
highest  court  in  the  empire  awarded  her  as 
damages  the  sum  stated,  thereby  recognis¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  the  right  of  the  woman 
to  equality,  or  something  approximating  to 
equality,  in  the  relationship  of  the  sexes. 
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utnam  Weale  Declares 
China  Should  Not  Yield 
To  the  Demands  of  Japan 

British  Authority  on  Far  Eastern  Problems  Points  Safe 
Course;  Time  Enough  at  End  of  War 


\ 


Mr.  Putnam  Weale ,  writer  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article,  is  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  Far  East.  He  is  coirespondent 
for  one  of  the  leading  London  news¬ 
papers  and  the  author  of  notable 
books  and  reviews  dealing  with  Far 
Eastern  problems.  He  is  a  Briton, 
lie  cwptionzd  the  following  article  “AT 
BAY!” 

By  Putnam  Weale 
(In  The  Peking  Gazette  of  Feb.  16.) 

There  is  something  peculiarly  arrest- 
‘  ing  about  the  present  position  in  China, 
Whilst  the  world-power  roars  on,  we 
5  are  witnessing  here  within  the  walls  of 
Pelting  a  sort  of  dumb-show  of  the 
kind  Shakespeare  deliberately  thrust 
into  the  third  act  of  Hamlet  in  order 
to  illustrate  and  complete  a  rage  of 
jealousy  and  madness  Which  has  no 
compeer. 

The  essence  of  the  thing  is  that  it 
j  ‘Should  be  acted  very  deliberately,  and 
— -yspoken  words — at  least  none 
that  reach  the  ears  of  the  spectators. 
The  protagonists  advance,  bow,  ex¬ 
change  papers,  make  signs,  and  the 
audience  sits  thrilled,  but  impotent. 
There  is  murder  in  the  air,  yet  that 
does  not  matter.  Normal  life  demands 
that  whilst  the  most  awful  things  are 
occurring,  we  should  eat  and  drink  and 
sfleep  and  become  hungry  and  thirsty 
and  drowsy  again,  and  go  on  and  on 
until  our  round  is  completed. 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
demands  Japan  has  laid  on  China,  de¬ 
mands  which  are  rendered  possible  only 
because  of  Europe's  absorption  in  an 
agony  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire? 
Will  China  be  able  to  stand  firm  to  the 
end  and  'reject  with  dignity  a  document 
which  curiously  resembles  in  its  sweep¬ 
ing-  terms  the  very  one  which  precipi¬ 
tated  the  preisent  giant  conflict — or  will 
she  bow  her  head  and  avoid  the  storm? 

Is  it  possible  at  this  moment  to  in¬ 
troduce  considerations  which  can  have 
a  vital  meaning  in  the  near  future? 
That  brilliant  writer,  Maurice  Maeter¬ 
linck  in  one  of  his  most  subtle  essays, 
declares  that  it  is  in  certain  respects 
quite  inexplicable  that  we  should  not 
know  the  future.  A  mere  nothing,  the 
displacement  of  a  cerebral  lobe,  the 
resetting  of  Broca’s  convolution  in  a 
different  manner,  or  the  addition  of  a 
slender  network  of  nerves  to  those 
which  form  our  consciousness  would  be 
enough  to  make  the  future  unfold  it¬ 
self  with  the  same  clearness  and 
amplitude  as  the  past. 

Yet  though  nature  interposes  in¬ 
superable  obstacles  to  any  such  sur¬ 


gery,  I  believe  the  issue  in  suspense  is 
already  sufficiently  and  clearly  out-  ? 
lined  to  allow  us  to  speak  Svith  some  f 
assurance.  In  the  two  short  sections  | 
which  follow,  the  anatomy  of  the  prob-  | 
lem  is  laid  bare  so  that  every  eye  may  | 
see.  j 

I.  \ 

In  any  consideration  of  the  relations  \ 
between  China  and  Japan  it  is  neces-  \ 
sary  to  remember  that  the  fundamental 
thing  is  not  what  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  battle-ground  on  which  the 
protagonists  make  public  their  conten¬ 
tions  is  merely  a  conventional  stage 
erected  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
diplomacy,  which  like  every  other  art 
has  certain  definite  canons  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  and  is  by  no  means  the  necro¬ 
mancy  which  the  uninitiated  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe.  Purged  of  its  glamor 
this  diplomacy  is  simply  a  system  of 
bargaining,  a  struggle  between  demand 
and  supply,  a  contest  of  wills  and 
ambitions,  a  hedging  and  a  pledging. 

It  is  the  method  common  to  every 
market  place,  plus  silence  and  subter¬ 
fuge. 

What  is  Japan  bargaining  about — 
why  is  she  bargaining?  We  have  only 
to  answer  these  two  questions  with 
dlarity,  to  achieve  what  is  seldom 
possible  in  the  domain  of  politics.  And 
in  order  to  do  this  the  very  first  thing 
necessary  is  to  talk  about  something 
else. 

A  country  that  is  at  least  a  hundred  | 
years  behind  Europe  and  America  in 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  in  the  | 
development  of  original  genius,  and  in  I 
the  piling-up  of  materiall  resources,  and 
which  owes  its  very  real  greatness  to  a 
passionate  retention  of  its  peculiar .  | 
mediaeval  military  spirit,  such  a  coun-  | 
try,  I  say,  cannot  be  expected  to  act 
differently  from  what  Japan  is  acting,  ’  . 
since  countries  like  individuals  are  the 
victims  of  their  antecedents.  I 

To  hold  fast  to  what  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  during  fifty  years  of  Treaty  rela¬ 
tions,  and  to  prevent  the  exploitation 
by  foreigners  of  her  own  soil,  Japan,  it  “ 
is  well  to  observe,  today  possesses  the  T 
most  rigid  economic  exclusion  laws  1 
ever  framed — laws  which)  Americans 
and  Canadians  and  Australians  would 
gasp  at  if  they  ever  understood  their 
vast  and  iron  ramifications.  No  < 
mediaeval  state,  confining  the  despised 
but  essentiafl  Jewish  trader  to  his 
Ghetto  and  heaping  contumely  on  him, 
dreamed  of  the  nice  refinements  of 
circumscription  which  Japanese  states¬ 
men  and  Japanese  jurisconsults  have  ( A 
been  busy  erecting  ever  since  the  * 
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Putnam  Weale:  China 
Should  Not  Yield 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
abolition  of  extraterritoriality  in  1899 
-was  consummated  through  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  England. 

Those  refinements  of  circumscrip¬ 
tion.  which  were  called  for  ‘and 
applauded  by  men  like  Herbert  Spencer 
who  declared  that  Japan  would  be  lost 
unless  she  barred  her  gates  against  the 
materialistic  power  of  the  West,— are 
subtle  things  which  work  underneath 
the  surface  like  the  sinister  submarine. 
They  are  all-powerful,  and  they  are 
successful,  and  they  would  be  doubled 
nnd  trebled  until  no  loophole  at  all  were 
fleft  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
flow  of  tradol  capital— essential  to  the 
economic  expansion  of  the  country — 
would  be  grievously  checked  If  every¬ 
thing  wore  done  against  the  foreigner 
and  not  a  single  activity  left  open  to 
him. 

Having  discovered  a  method  of  com¬ 
batting  a  handicap  of  a  century  and 
having  crowned  it  with  success,  Japan 
ever  since  1899  has  been  Intent  on 
translating  fhe  terms  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  domestic  policy  Into  a  lan¬ 
guage  suitable  for  her  vital  foreign 
affairs.  I  recommend  attention  to  this 
sentence.  By  'vital  foreign  alTairs’  I 
mean  that  part  of  Japan's  external 
relations  which  has  a  meaning  and 
reality  for  her;  that  is  to  say  every¬ 
thing  affecting  the  regions  of  Eastern 
Asia. 

First  In  Formosa,  then  in  Korea  and 
Southern  Manchuria,  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  erection  of  this  system  of 
ring-fences — essential  to  tho  success  of 
what  oan  he  called  the  monopolistlc- 
retentlonlst  Japanese  system,  but  ns 
harmful  to  the  modern  conception  of 
equal  opportunities  as  tho  barbed  wire 
of  great  estates  Is  to  the  common  pro¬ 
pertyless  men.  There  Is  nothing  spec¬ 
tacular.  nothing  to  shriek  about.  In 
such  a  development  Exclusion  or  one 
kind  or  another  Is  practised  almost  In 
every  country  Whoso  shores  are  washed 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  seems  to 
be  n  regional  necessity. 

Still  there  Is  ono  remarkable  distinc¬ 
tion.  For  whllo  tho  exclusion  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries  only  strikes  at  those 
excluded,  tho  Japanese  method  Is  aimed 
not  only  at  aliens  but  just  as  much  at 
tho  real  owners  of  soil — the  natives — 
who  because  European  economics  must 
bo  fought  In  this  peculiar  way  find 
themselves  pitilessly  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  a  brothor's  ambition  and  turned 
Into  holots.  This  Is  tho  story  of  For¬ 
mosa,  of  Korea;  It  Is  becoming  the 
story  of  Southern  Manchuria:  and  the 
great  intonrogatlon  today  is  whether 
tho  system  Is  to  bo  extended  to  all 

Japan  declares  in  so  many  words 
that  sho  Is  determined  to  have  now — 
without  a  month's  delay — "a  funda¬ 
mental  solution  of  the  Chinese  Ques¬ 
tion."  To  China  and  Chinese  the  solu¬ 
tion,  stripped  of  its  verbiage,  simrfly 
appears  os  tho  cruel  process  of  the 
ling  chlh,  the  cuttlng-up  of  the 
victim  Into  ten  thousand  slices. 
Japan  wishes  so  to  entrench  herself 
territorially  and  Industrially  in 
carefully-selected  strategic  points 
that  sho  will  not  only  bo  tho  econom¬ 
ic  master  of  all  she  surveys  but 
that  she  will  secure  that  ut  any 
given  moment  of  tumult  nnd  dis¬ 
order  the  rights  of  eminent  domain 
pass  automatically  Into  her  hands 
through  the  policing  power  which 
ahe  dreams  of  possessing.  It  is 
quite  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
the  execution  of  the  whole  Jupnneso 
plan  would  not  lead  to  this  result. 

And  Just  because  the  details  arc 
unimportant,  Just  because  her  de¬ 
mands  form  such  an  all-embracing 
affair,  there  Is  no  need  to  examine 
them  separately.  Tlielr  significance 
lies  in  the  spirit  that  has  prompted 
them,  nnd  In  tho  moment  that  has 
been  selected  for  presenting  them. 

To  say  that  one  part  or  unother  part 
is  especially  bad,  to  rail  at  this  or  at 
that,  Is  like  examining  the  gan¬ 
grened  body  of  a  poor  abandoned 
soldier  and  remarking,  when  death 
already  claims  him,  that  It  is  n-  pity 
about  Ills  toos  or  his  hands.  1  Insist 
it  is  the  spirit  that  has  prompted 
thorn,  and  the  moment  tliut  has  been 
selected  for  presenting  them  which 
form  the  only  things  It  is  necessary 
to  expose  and  fight. 

II. 

To  turn  from  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  Japanese  attack,  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Chinese  defence  is 
like  passing  from  neat,  trim,  Malay¬ 
an  Japan  into  the  dusty  provinces 
of  a  lackadaisical  land.  This  lousy, 
drowsy,  tatterdemalion  world  in 
which  we  live,  which  is  so  intent  on 
the  winning  of  its  food-supply,  and 
which  is  so  Indifferent  to  everything 
else  save' that  the  seed  falling  from 
its  loins  shall  he  never-ceasing,  this 
Chinese  world  seems  an  easy  enough 
prey. 

If  there  Is  anything  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Clausewitz.  that  to  be  nega¬ 
tive  and  defensive  instead  of  positive 
and  offensive  Is  to  invite  ruin,  surely 
China,  with  the  Illusion  of  twilight 
still  shrouding  her,  should  not  prove 
hard  to  win.  Her  policy  has  always 
been  to  accept  every  111  so  long  as  a 
certain  peace  of  mind  and  a  certnln 
liberty  of  family-life  were  left  her. 
That  great  Chinese  statesmen,  Wen 
Hsiang,  whom  old  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
delighted  to  quote,  used  to  say  of 
tho  foreign  pest  (when  Europe  was 
the  pest)  ''Take  away  your  mis¬ 
sionaries  nnd  your  opium,  arid  you 
may  go  anywhere  and  do  anything 
you  like." 

That  pathetic  exclamation  gives 
the  key  to  Chinese  political  life 
today  when  vast  changes  are  In  tho 
making.  The  missionary  is  no 
longer  a  dangerous  clement  because 
the  torch  he  carries  hns  lighted  some 
dark  places  without  setting  tho 
country  ablaze;  opium,  having  been 
at  last  understood  as  a  disease  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
doctor.  But  the  dislike  for  outer 
worries,  the  Intense  unrest  nnd  dis¬ 
comfort  which  sustained  effort  pro¬ 
duce,  still  remain. 

China  has  today,  and  will  continue 
to  have  for  at  least  two  generations, 

&  vast  politico-economic  Issue  suffic¬ 


ient  to  engage  the  energies  of  every 
brain  In  tho  country  and  sufficiently 
worrying  to  have  her  wish  that  every 
other  worry  be  shelved:  this  Issue  is 
the  expression  of  tho  country's  re¬ 
sources  in  terms  of  the  metallic  cur¬ 
rencies.  Immense  regions  requiring 
Immense  sums  not  only  In  credit 
creations  but  In  precious  metals,  to 
give  them  a  meaning  and  a  reality 
are  suddenly  demanded  of  China  by 
a  debtor  nation  which,  because  It  has 
stereotyped  Its  method,  declares  that 
It  will  do  for  the  country-  what  the 
country  should  do  and  Is  about  to  do 
for  Itself. 

China,  appalled  by  the  audacity  of 
attack,  has  not  yet  erected  into  a 
public  and  well-understood  doctrine 
the  one  thing  which  should  be  nt 
once  communicated  to  every  Chan¬ 
cellery  In  Europe;  namely,  that  no 
undertaking  or  stipulation  of  any 
sort  will  bo  conceded  to  any  given  I 
Power  giving  general  rights  of  pro- ' 
emptlon  In  any  given  region,  each 
concession  being  henceforth  n  unit 
In  itself  untlnged  by  questions  of 
nationality  and  simply  designed  to 
aid  the  general  Chinese  development 
scheme  and  promote  the  policy  of 
equal  opportunities  for  all;  adding 
to  this  a  rider,  that  until  tho  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war  and  the  arrange-- 
ment  of  general  peace-terms  she 
will  not  negotiate  or  commit  herself 
In  any  single  direction  with  any 
single  Power.  When  she  hns  done 
that  she  will  have  discovered  her 
own  method  and  be  able  to  opposo 
that  method  to  the  Japanese  method, 
besides  showing  that  she  appreciates 
what  Is  henceforth  the  vital  political 
force  throughout  tho  world — the 
power  of  money. 

Already  the  money-power  of  the 
world  centers  In  London.  For  many 
years  there  will  be  no  more  money 
for  borrowers  save  for  English  con¬ 
cerns,  or  concerns  on  which  English  . 
capitalists  are  allowed  to  smile.  All 
British  credit  resources  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  vast  plan  of  re¬ 
construction  which  must  come  as  soon 
ns  the  last  shots  are  fired;  and  no 
matter  what  tempting  offers  are 
made  by  aliens,  aliens  will  not  be 
given  service  save  as  part  of  a 
deliberate  political  plan.  Frame®, 
tied  to  England  by  bonds  which  the 
French  people  will  not  readily  forget, 
can  bo  Included  In  this  dictum  which 
means  the  end  of  all  those  many  - 
manipulations  and  juggllngs  of 
money  which  have  sown  distrust 
throughout  the  world,  and  made  the  I 
Far  East  a  cockpit  for  twenty  years.  | 
China  hns  only  one  policy  to 1 
follow.  She  has  only  to  act  with  , 
enndor,  to  rely  on  her  new-born 
nationalism,  to  hold  fast  to  It  no 
matter  what  happens  and  to  declare 
publicly  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
outlined  above.  In  order  to  win 
absolutely  In  the  subtle  struggle  now- 
proceeding.  She  must  not  be  rude 
or  emphatic:  she  must  not  hesitate: 
she  must  not  be  confused. 

Her  road  Is  already  so  clearly 
marked  that  It  Is  as  If  a  white  search¬ 
light  were  turned  on,  showing  In  the 
very  far  distance  n  fitting  goal.  If 
she  can  walk  towards  it  calm  and 
undistracted.  If  she  can  be  true  to 
herself,  her  reward  will  not  only  be 
that  people  will  begin  to  believe  In 
her  but  something  far  greater  will 
come.  For  the  menace  which  now 
hangs  over  her  and  obsesses  her 
will  be  like  nn  evil  dream  which,  as 
the  reviving  blood  pulses  up  to  the 
brain,  becomes  dimmed  nnd  blurred, 
then  slowly  recedes,  and — Is  gone. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
JAPAN  CONTINUATION  COMMITTEE. 

KANDA,  TOKYO. 


OPENING  SESSION. 

The  Committee  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.M.  by  the  Chairman 
Rev.  K.  Ibulca,  D.D. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  singing  of  Hymn  36,  “  Come 
Thou  Almighty  King.”  Scriptures  were  read  by  Rev.  K.  Matsuno  ;  Isaiah 
35.  After  which  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Harada  and  Dr.  Brown.  Hymn 
255  was  then  sung,  “  For  me  to  live  is  Christ.” 

1.  The  following  responded  to  the  roll-call :  Rev.  K.  Ibulca, 
D.D.,  Chairman  ;  Rev.  D.  R.  McKenzie,  D.D. ;  Rev.  K.  Matsuno  ;  Gilbert 
Bowles;  Rev.  C.  L.  Brown,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  W.  C.  Buchanan;  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Cecil,  D.D. ;  Rev.  Y.  Chiba,  LL.D.  ;  Hon.  S.  Ebara ;  Mr.  Galen  M.  Fisher; 
Rev.  T.  Harada,  LL.D. ;  Rev.  Bishop  M.  C.  Harris,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  S.  Heaslett ; 
Miss  Olive  I.  Hodges ;  Rev.  Win.  Imbrie,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  I.  Inanuma  ;  Rev.  K. 
Ishikawa;  Rev.  H.  Kozaki,  D.D. ;  Rev.  R.  D.  McCoy  ;  Rev.  T.  Miyagawa; 
Rev.  S.  Motoda.  Ph.  D. ;  Rev.  Y.  Okazaki ;  Rev.  Hilton  Pedley  ;  Rev.  M. 
Takagi,  D.D. ;  Mr.  S.  Talcagi;  Rev.  M.  Tayama ;  Rev.  M.  Uemura,  and 
Rev.  J.  L.  Bearing,  D.D. 

2.  The  Minutes  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  were  presented 
and  adopted  as  printed. 

Report  of  3.  The  report  of  the  English  Secretary,  Dr.  Bearing,  together 

Secretary  wj^h  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  meetings  held  during 
the  year,  were  presented  and  adopted.  (See  Appendix  A.) 

Report  nf  4.  The  Treasurer,  Gilbert  Bowles,  presented  the  financial 

Treasurer  rep0rt,  and  it  was  adopted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Audit  Committee. 

5.  On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  G.  M.  Fisher  and 
S.  Takagi  as  Audit  Committee  to  report  during  the  session  of  the  Annual 
Meeting.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

Report  Of  Evan-  6.  A  report  on  the  Evangelistic  Campaign  was  presented  in 
geiistic  Campaign  japanese  Secretary  Matsuno,  and  in  English  by  Dr.  Dearing, 
and  adopted.  (See  Appendix  C.) 

‘  7.  The  Committee  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Continuation 

mlttccVn  Consti-  Committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Takagi,  Imbrie,  McKenzie,  and 
*uMon  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Matsuno,  reported  through  Drs.  Takagi  and 

Imbrie. 

Nominating  Com-  8-  0n  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  a  Nominating  Committee, 

mittce  consisting  of  Messrs.  Motoda,  Ishikawa,  McKenzie,  and  Fisher, 

to  bring  in  nominations  for  Officers  and  Committees. 
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Tlie  Committee  adjourned  for  lunch,  to  meet  at  1.30  P.M. 
Closing  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Motoda. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Committee  was  called  to  order  at  1.30  P.M.  by  the  Chair, 
man,  Dr.  Ibuka.  Hymn  122  was  sung,  "  Hover  o’er  me,  Holy  Spirit ;  ”  and 
prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Cecil. 

9.  The  discussion  of  the  Constitution  was  continued,  and 
finally,  after  emendation,  it  was  adopted  as  a  whole.  (See  Appendix  D.) 
translation  of  10-  It  "as  voted  on  motion  of  Dr.  Harada,  that  the  Consti- 
CidsiIiuiIoh  tution  be  translated  into  Japanese,  and  on  motion  the  Chair 
appointed  a  Committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Harada,  Taltagi,  and  Chiba,  to 
superintend  the  translation  and  to  report  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

Report  of  Audit  U.  Tile  Audit  Committee  reported  through  Mr.  Pedley,  who 
Commiiiee  had  been  authorized  to  act  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Fisher,  and  the 
Treasurer’s  report  was  approved. 

Commit"  on  If  12'  A  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Matsuno,  Bowles  and 
P“  VMrhBook"“  DearinS  appointed  to  confer  with  a  Committee  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Churches  with  reference  to  the  publication  of  a  Christian 
Year  Book  in  Japanese,  reported  through  Mr.  Matsuno.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  the  Continuation  Committee  appropriate  Yen  300. 
as  a  grant-in-aid  toward  the  publication  of  the  proposed  book. 

13.  It  was  voted  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
concerning  appropriation  in  aid  of  publishing  a  Japanese  Year  Book  be 
approved,  and  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
confer  with  the  Federation  of  Churches  concerning  the  publication  of  the 
same,  and  outline  the  views  of  the  Continuation  Committee  concerning  the 
character  of  such  a  book.  A  Committee  consisting  ol  Drs.  Bearing,  Uemura, 
and  Takagi  was  appointed. 

Commitfee  on  14.  i  he  Committee  on  Social  Conditions  consisting  of  Hon. 
social  Conditions  Ebara,  Messrs.  Masutomi,  Yamamuro,  G.  M.  Fisher,  J.  C. 
Robinson,  and  Miss  A.  C.  Macdonald,  reported  through  the  Chairman’  Hon. 
S.  Ebara,  (See  Appendix  E.) 

15.  The  above  report  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  approval  of  the  recommendation  that  Yen  300.  be  appropriat¬ 
ed  to  the  incoming  Committee  for  the  prosecution  of  its  work,  in  case  the 
Executive  Committee,  after  examination,  approves  of  such  action. 

c nominee  on  '^1  I  he  Committee  on  Christian  Education  consisting  of  Dr. 
CltrlstlsnEluci-  McKenzie,  Chairman,  Messrs.  Reischauer,  Ibuka,  Hon.  S. 

Ebara,  and  Miss  Tsuda,  reported  through  the  Chairman,  Dr. 
McKenzie,  as  follows : 

“  Your  Committee  on  Education  was  requested  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  this  body  to  look  into  the  question  of  the  recent  regula- 
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tions  of  the  Government- General  of  Chosen  touching  religious  instruction  in 
private  schools. 

“  A  conference  was  held  at  Karuizawa  during  the  summer  t 
with  some  of  the  Chosen  missionaries,  and  since  that  time  the  Committee  \ 
has  held  two  meetings  for  the  consideration  of  this  question.  i 

“  The  information  your  Committee  has  been  able  to  obtain  in  l* 
regard  to  the  practical  working  of  the  regulations  in  question,  and  their  \ 
probable  effect  on  Christian  schools,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  justify  us  at 
this  time  in  making  any  pronouncement  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  or  any 
recommendations  for  specific  action  on  the  part  of  this  body. 

“  We  would  however  recommend  that  the  incoming  Committee' 
continue  to  study  the  question,  in  view  of  the  bearing  which  it  is  likely  to 
have  on  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Chosen,  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
Continuation  Committee  may  be  able  to  contribute  somewhat  to  its  satis¬ 
factory  solution.” 

17.  The  report  was  adopted  after  discussion  by  Bishop  Harris 
and  Dr.  Harada. 

Election  of  18.  The  Committee  on  Nominations  presented  the  following 
Officers  0f  0fficers  .  Rev.  K.  Ibuka,  D.D.,  Chairman,  Rev.  D.  R. 

McKenzie,  D.D.,  Vice-Chairman.  Mr.  G.  M.  Fisher,  English  Secretary,  Rev.  K. 
Matsuno,  Japanese  Secretary,  Mr.  Gilbert  Bowles,  Treasurer.  And  they  were 
elected. 

19.  It  was  voted  to  request  the  retiring  English  Secretary  Dr. 
Bearing  whose  furlough  occurs  during  the  coming  year,  to  continue  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  until  his  departure  from  Japan  shall  make 
it  necessary  for  the  incoming  Secrctarjr  to  take  up  the  work. 

Executive  20.  The  Executive  Committee  was  elected  as  follows  :  Rev. 
committee  ibuka,  D.D.,  Chairman,  Rev.  D.  R.  McKenzie,  D.D.,  Mr.  G. 

M.  Fisher,  Mr.  Gilbert  Bowles,  Rev.  K.  Matsuno,  Rev.  Bishop  Y.  Hiraiwa, 
Rev.  S.  Heaslett,  Rev.  T.  Harada,  LL.D.,  Rev.  T.  Mi}raga\va  and  Rev.  M. 
Uemura. 

21.  The  following  Committee  on  Christian  Education  was 

Committee  on  °  . 

Christian  elected  on  recommendation  of  the  Nominating  Committee  :  Rev. 

UCa  ,0n  K.  Ibuka,  D.D.,  Chairman;  Hon.  S.  Ebara ;  Rev.  T.  Harada, 
LL.D. ;  Rev.  D.  R.  McKenzie,  D.D. ;  Rev.  S.  Motoda,  Ph.  D,  ;  Rev.  A.  K. 
Reiscliauer,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  M.  Takagi,  D.D.  ;  Mrs.  F.  Yamawaki. 

Committee  on  22.  On  motion  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  the  following 
Social  Conditions  Committee  on  Social  Conditions  was  elected  ;  Hon.  S.  Ebara 
Chairman,  Mr.  Gilbert  Bowles,  Rev.  A.  K.  Faust,  Ph.  D.,  Mr.  G.  M.  Fisher, 
Miss  U.  Hayashi,  Mr.  K.  Masutomi,  Rev.  S.  Motoda,  Ph.  D.,  Miss  A.  C. 
Macdonald,  Mr.  C.  Nalcatsu,  Mr.  Namaye,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee,  D.D.,  Rev.  J. 
C.  Robinson,  Mr.  S.  Shiga,  Mr.  S.  Takagi,  MivjTomioka,  Col.  G.  Yamamuro 
Election  of  23.  The  vacancies  in  the  Continuation  Committee  occasioned 
Membtis  by  the  retirement  of  five  co-opted  members,  whose  terms  of 
office  expire  with  this  meeting,  were  filled  by  the  election  of  Rev.  S.  Moto- 


da,  Ph.  D.,  Mr.  S.  Takagi,  Miss  Michi  Kawai,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  H.  St.  George 

Tucker,  D.D.,  Hon.  S.  Uzawa,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  to  expire  in  1918. 

Correspondent  recluest  °f  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of 

with  Federal  Churclies  of  Christ  in  America,  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary 
Council  . 

of  the  Continuation  Committee  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
.  interests  of  the  Churches  and  Missions  in  Japan  in  receiving  and  furnishing 
information  of  mutual  interest. 


Permanent  office  25.  The  proposition  having  been  presented  that  the  Committee 
accommodation,  consider  the  question  of  seeui-ing  permanent  office  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  new  Y.M.C.A.  National  Headquarters  Building,  the  question  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  recommendation  of  favourable 
action. 

Business  26.  It  was  voted  that  the  matter  of  appointing  a  Committee 
eff  ciency.  for  the  study  of  questions  relating  to  business  efficiency  in 
missions  and  churches  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  power 
to  act. 


Recommendation  27.  The  following  Resolution  was  presented  by  Mr.  G.  M. 

to  Home  Boards.  pjgher  • 

“  This  Committee,  having  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
Christian  movement  in  Japan,  respectfully  desires  to  call  the  attention  of 
all  the  Missionaiy  Boards. having  missionaries  in  Japan  to  the  desirability 
of  their  united  and  generous  proportioned  support  of  such  enterprises  in 
Japan  as  Schools  for  Missionary  Children,  Christian  Literature  and  the 
Japanese  Language  School  for  Missionaries.  We  believe  that  an 
investigation  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of  these  enterprises  will 
show  that  they  have  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  Christian  movement  in  Japan, 
and  that  their  joint  support  by  all  the  Mission  Boards  will  make  both 
for  economy  and  efficiency  whereas,  at  present,  the  burden  is  unequally 
distributed  and  the  amounts  thus  far  voted  by  a  few  Boards  are  quite 
inadequate.” 

28.  It  was  voted  to  refer  the  above  Resolution  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  with  power  to  investigate  and  recommend  concei-ning 
the  matter. 

29.  It  was  voted  that  reports  of  the  Annual  Meeting  be 
prepared  in  Japanese  and  made  public  through  the  Japanese  press. 

30.  Voted  to  refer  question  of  time  and  place  of  the  next 
Annual  Meeting  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

31.  Voted  to  adjourn  after  prayer  by  Mr.  Miyagawa. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

CONTINUATION  COMMITTEE  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Tlie  work  of  the  Executive  Committee  during  the  year  has  been  reported 
to  members  of  the  Committee  by  means  of  copies  of  the  the  Minutes  of  the 
meetings  which  have  been  furnished  to  individual  members. 

A  number  of  Reports  of  the  China  Continuation  Committee  and  of  the 
National  Missionary  Council  of  India  have  been  received  at  various  times 
through  the  year  by  the  Secretary.  Usually  from  ten  to  fifteen  copies  of 
these  Reports  have  been  received.  And  they  have  been  sent  to  as  many 
memlrers  of  the  Committee  as  possible,  with  the  effort  to  reach  the  largest 
number  possible  likely  to  be  interested  in  such  Reports. 

It  may  be  noted  incidentally  that  these  Reports  indicate  that  a  much 
larger  variety  of  work  is  undertaken  by  other  Committees,  and  especi¬ 
ally  by  the  China  Continuation  Committee,  than  is  as  yet  attempted  by  the 
Japan  Continuation  Committee.  A  study  of  conditions  however  reveals 
the  fact  that  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  different  conditions 
existing  in  China,  rather  than  because  of  any  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
Japan  Committee  to  undertake  important  work. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Continuation  Committee  grew  out 
of  the  conference  held  by  Dr.  Mott  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Edinburgh 
Continuation  Committee.  The  following  extracts  therefore  from  letters 
of  Dr.  Mott’s  concerning  the  work  of  the  Japan  Continuation  Committee 
are  reassuring.  Under  date  of  Feb.  8th,  he  writes,—"  What  you  have 
written  confirms  me  more  than  ever  in  my  belief  as  to  the  providential 
mission  of  your  Continuation  Committee.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  we 
must  exercise  patience  during  the  period  that  it  is  finding  itself,  and  thus 
prepare  itself  for  rendering  the  largest  continuous  service.” 

Again,  under  date  of  March  27th,  he  writes,—"  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  principal  merit  of  the  Continuation  Committee  does  not  lie  so  much  in 
the  realm  of  taking  executive  action  as  in  the  sphere  of  promoting  thorough 
and  representative  conferences,  thus  ensuring  right  understanding  and  feel¬ 
ing.” 

Such  assurances  coming  from  Dr.  Mott,  who  perhaps  better  than  any¬ 
one  else  grasps  the  purpose  and  possibilities  of  the  Continuation  Com¬ 
mittee,  should  be  reassuring  and  increase  our  confidence  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  organization. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  work  for  which  our  Committee  is  respon¬ 
sible  at  present  is  the  Evangelistic  Campaign  which  continues  to  attract 
large  interest  and  is  believed  by  many  to  be  a  very  laudable  movement. 
Reports  from  this  work  will  be  received  by  the  Annual  Meeting  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  action  taken  a  year  ago. 

Several  general  committees  have  been  appointed  during  the  year,  as  the 
Minutes  show,  and  reports  from  these  committees  will  reveal  the  valuable 
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work  which  has  been  done.  Doubtless,  as  time  goes  on,  the  need  will  be 
felt  for  the  appointment  of  still  other  general  committees  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion  and  formulate  opinions  concerning  various  matters  relating  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  The  very  representative  character  of 
this  body  gives  weight  to  expressions  of  opinion  made  by  it  which  no  other 
organization  at  present  existing  in  Japan  carries.  We  believe  that  moie  and 
more  the  public  will  look  to  this  body  for  its  advice  and  opinion  concerning 
many  matters.  It  would  appear  that  in  many  respects  the  Committee  is  just 
beginning  to  enter  upon  its  sphere  of  usefulness  and  service. 

A  steadily  growing  foreign  correspondence  with  other  similar  bodies 
indicates  one  line  of  the  Committee’s  service,  and  already  other  bodies  arc 
seeking  our  assistance  along  lines  of  service  into  which  we  are  especially 
fitted  to  enter.  The  following  minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  will 
show  the  work  undertaken  during  the  year. 

MINUTES  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONTINUATION 
COMMITTEE. 

1915 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  at  the  Y.M.C.A 
Kanda,  Tokyo,  Feb.  23rd,  1915,  at  10  A.M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Rev.  K.  Ibuka, 
D.D.  and  after  singing  number  152,  “  The  Morning  Light  is  Breaking,” 
Rev.  K.  Matsuno  read  Isaiah  55,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Gilbert 
Bowles. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  were  approved  as  printed.  The 
report  of  the  Treasurer,  as  given  below,  was  approved. 

The  action  of  the  Secretary  in  employing  an  official  auditor  to  audit 
the  annual  accounts  was  endorsed. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  voted  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Christian 
Education,  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  The 
following  were  appointed  as  members  of  this  Committee :  Drs.  McKenzie 
(Chairman),  Reischauer,  Ibuka,  Hon.  S.  Ebara,  Miss  Ume  Tsuda. 

It  was  also  voted  to  appoint  a  general  Committee  on  Social  Conditions, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  The 
following  Committee  was  appointed:  Hon.  S. Ebara  (Chairman),  Messrs. 
Masutomi,  Yamamuro,  Miss  A.C.  Macdonald,  Messrs.  G.M.  Fisher,  and 
J.C.  Robinson. 

Messrs.  Matsuno,  Dealing  and  Bowles  were  appointed  a  committee 
of  three  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches  regarding  the  publication  of  a  Christian  Year  Book  in  Japanese. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  provide  members  of  the  Continuation 
Committee  with  copies  of  reports  from  the  Committees  of  India  and 
China  regarding  the  progress  of  the  Evangelistic  Campaign  and  methods  in 
those  lands. 
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Correspondence  was  read  by  the  Secretary  from  Dr.  Mott,  indicating 
his  wishes  concerning  funds  provided  for  the  committee  and  for  the 
Evangelistic  Campaign,  and  expressing  his  endorsement  of  the  work  of  the 
two  organizations. 

The  Committee  adjourned  for  lunch  at  the  Takaratei.  During  lunch 
the  following  action  was  taken :  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
correspond  with  Dr.  Mott  regarding  the  visit  of  speakers  from  abroad. 
The  Committee  expressed  its  desire  that  Dr.  Mott  should  if  possible 
secure  Prof.  Cairns,  of  Scotland,  Rev.  Win  Temple,  of  St.  James’  Church, 
Piccadilly,  London,  and  Dr.  Robert  Speer  of  New  York,  for  assistance  in 
the  work  of  the  Evangelistic  Campaign,  the  time  of  the  visit  of  these 
persons  to  be  left  with  Dr.  Mott,  and  to  the  convenience  of  the  persons 
concerned.  The  suggestion  was  made  however  that  since  the  services  of 
Principal  Cairns  and  Mr.  Temple  would  be  especially  helpful  in  schools  and 
colleges,  it  was  desirable  that  their  visit  if  possible  should  be 
in  the  fall  or  winter ;  while  the  help  which  Dr.  Speer  would  bring, 
being  more  for  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  evangelists  and  leaders  in  the 
Campaign,  his  visit  might  be  profitable  at  any  time,  even  in  the  summer. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  to  Drs.  Mathews  and  Gulick 
the  cordial  appreciation  of  our  Committee  for  the  very  helpful  and  valuable 
services  which  they  have  rendered  during  their  brief  stay  in  Japan. 

It  was  voted  that  four  thousand  Yen,  of  the  recent  remittance  received 
from  Dr.  Mott,  should  be  made  available  for  the  Evangelistic  Campaign. 

It  was  voted  that  the  accounts  of  the  Continuation  Committee  should 
be  kept  by  the  foreign  Treasurer,  and  that  incase  of  doubt  as  to  payments 
requested,  he  should  consult  with  one  or  both  of  the  Secretaries. 

It  was  further  voted  that  the  Committee  approve  of  the  Treasurer 
making  deposits  in  either  the  Mitsu  Bishi,  the  Mitsui,  or  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank. 

Voted  to  adjourn. 


A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Continuation  Committee 
was  held  in  the  Japanese  Church,  Karuizawa,  Friday  afternoon  at  two 
o’clock,  July  30,  1915. 

There  were  present  Dr.  K.  Ibuka,  Chairman,  Revs.  Uemura,  Matsuno, 
Dr.  G.  W.  Fulton,  Dr.  D.  R.  McKenzie,  Gilbert  Bowles,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Dearing. 

Letters  were  received  from  Rev.  T.  Miyagawa  and  Bishop  Hiraiwa 
expressing  regret  at  being  unable  to  be  present.  Dr.  Wainright  being  in 
America  was  unable  to  be  present. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  financial  statement  below  was  given  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Bowles. 

Dr.  Ivozaki,  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Evangelistic 
Campaign  and  its  Chairman,  was  invited  to  sit  with  the  Committee. 
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Correspondence  from  Dr.  Mott  and  others  was  read  relative  to  the 
possible  coming  to  Japan  of  Prof.  Win,  Adams  Brown  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  for  a  few  months  in  the  spring  of  1916.  It  was  voted  to  ex¬ 
press  our  cordial  approval  of  his  visit  and  of  the  help  that  he  might  be, 
especially  in  educational  institutions,  and  in  lectures  which  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  arrange  for  him  to  give.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  sub-committee  to  plan  an  itinerary  for  Dr.  Brown. 

Dr.  Fulton  reported  regarding  the  visit  of  Dr.  Speer  in  the  fall,  that 
his  visit  will  be  too  short  for  him  to  attempt  anything  more  than  one  or 
two  addresses  in  the  centres  which  he  will  be  obliged  to  visit  in  connection 
with  his  work  for  his  own  Mission.  It  is  desired  to  make  such  addresses 
as  far  as  possible  open  for  all,  and  thus  to  aid  particularly  the  preachers 
and  teachers  in  the  points  visited. 

Mr.  Matsuno  reported  regarding  the  Japanese  Year  Book,  and  the 
Committee  being  appointed,  the  matter  of  linances  and  general  plans  for 
the  book  was  referred  to  the  sub.-committee  on  this  subject. 

Plans  were  proposed  for  the  holding  of  special  services  in  Tokyo  in 
connection  with  the  Coronation,  such  meetings  to  be  addressed  briefly  by 
a  Japanese  and  a  foreigner.  It  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Federated 
Missions  and  the  Federation  of  Churches  that  they  make  provision  for  such 
services,  appointing  representatives  to  act  as  speakers.  It  was  voted  to 
recommend  that  in  other  large  centres,  as  Osaka  and  Kyoto,  similar  services 
be  held. 

Voted  to  recommend  to  the  Educational  Committee  that  it  pursue 
investigations  regarding  the  relation  of  the  Government  to  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  and  mission  schools  in  Korea,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  difference 
of  opinion  seems  to  exist  as  to  the  actual  facts  in  the  case. 

Voted  to  rec|uest  the  Committee  on  Social  Conditions  to  give  especial 
attention  to  the  question  of  Sunday  Observance,  Laws  of  Marriage  and 
Divorce,  the  Penal  Code,  and  in  a  special  manner  to  the  existing  legal 
relations  between  man  and  woman. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee 
be  held  on  October  20th  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Tokyo. 

Voted  to  adjourn. 

John  L.  Bearing, 

For.  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  TREASURER  OF  JAPAN 
CONTINUATION  COMMITTEE 


October  14th,  1914-October  20th,  1915. 
Receipts 


Balance  from  last  Annual  Report . Yen  5  359.25 

Draft  from  Dr.  Mott — U.S.  $2500  @50* .  4,987.53 

Draft  from  Dr.  Mott — U.S.  $2000  ©49£ .  4,030.22 

Interest  in  Bank .  11.26 


Total  Receipts . Yen  14,388.26 

Expenditures 

Evangelistic  Campaign  per  Dr.  Dearing . Yen  9,359.25 

Travel  Lunch  of  Committee  Members .  309.98 

Secretary’s  Expenses  Stenographer . 110.00 

Postage  &  Telegrams . 58.88 

Stationery  &  Incidentals . 40.71 

Travel .  20.80  Yen  230.39 


Treasurer’s  Incidentals .  79 

Printing  Annual  Report .  19.00 

Auditor’s  Fee  for  Annual  Report  for  1914 .  50.00 

Total  Expenditures  .  .  .  Yen  9,969.41 

Balance  on  Hand,  October  20th,  1915 .  4,418.85 

Total . Yen  4,418.85 

Respectfully  Submitted, 


Gilbert  Bowles, 

Treasurer. 


This  is  to  certify  that  the  above  statement  has  been  compared  with  the 
vouchers  and  found  to  be  correct  (Signed). 

H.  Pedley. 

S.  Takaki. 

APPENDIX  C. 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  UNION  EVANGELISTIC 
CAMPAIGN 


The  second  year  of  the  Union  Evangelistic  Campaign  ends  in  February, 
at  which  time  a  full  report  of  the  year’s  work  will  be  prepared  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  members  of  the  Continuation  Committee.  At  the  present 
time,  in  addition  to  the  reports  already  received  from  different  sections  by 
this  meeting,  concerning  the  progress  of  the  Campaign,  a  further  brief  state¬ 
ment  may  be  useful. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  the  first  year’s  work  of  the  Cam- 
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paign,  which  appears  in  the  Christian  Movement  for  the  current  year,— 
pages  58—72.  A  full  statement  will  there  be  found  of  the  first  year’s  work. 
The  report  on  the  Eastern  Campaign  is  made  by  Mr.  Matsuno,  on  the 
Western  Campaign  by  Mr.  Miyagawa,  while  the  finances  of  the  Campaign 
are  discussed  by  the  Treasurer. 

The  Japan  Evangelist  for  October  1915  also  contains  valuable  reports 
upon  the  Campaign  as  well  as  some  earlier  numbers  in  the  year. 

The  following  items  of  general  interest  are  taken  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  Committee  concerning  actions  taken  during  the  second  year  of  the 
Campaign.  The  officers  of  the  National  Committee  who  were  re-elected 
for  the  second  year  include  Dr.  Ibuka,  Chairman,  Mr.  Uemura.  Vice-chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Matsuno,  Japanese  Secretary,  Mr.  Kikuchi,  Japanese  Treasurer, 
Dr.  Dearing,  Foreign  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

It  was  voted  to  elect  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven,  who  might 
meet  as  occasion  required  to  confer  concerning  the  Campaign  as  a  whole, 
and  thus  to  save  the  expense  of  the  entire  Committee  coming  together. 
This  Committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Ibuka  as  Chairman,  Messrs.  Miyagawa, 
Hori  and  Hager  from  the  Western  Committee,  and  Messrs.  Uemura, 
Matsuno  and  Dearing  from  the  Eastern  Committee. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Central  Committee  should  determine  the  speakers 
to  be  sent  to  the  various  districts  in  connection  with  the  Campaign,  giving 
special  regard  to  local  conditions  and  needs. 

It  was  voted  to  ask  Dr.  Mott  to  give  assistance  in  securing  as  foreign 
speakers  in  the  Campaign  Prof.  Cairns  of  Scotland,  Rev.  Wm.  Temple  of 
London,  and  Dr.  Robert  Speer  of  New  York. 

It  was  voted  to  request  the  Executive  Committee  to  give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  securing  of  speakers  for  the  Campaign. 

The  Finance  Committee  meeting  on  the  same  date  as  the  Annual  Meeting, 
Feb.  23rd,  1915,  voted  to  appeal  to  the  Japanese  and  missionaries  for 
support  in  a  Budget  of  fourteen  thousand  Yen  for  the  second  year,  of  which 
four  thousand  Yen  is  to  be  received  from  the  missionaries,  and  four  thou¬ 
sand  Yen  from  the  Japanese. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Western  Committee  had  expended  during 
the  first  year  considerably  more  than  the  Eastern  Committee,  the  appor¬ 
tionment  recommended  was  seven  thousand  three  hundred  Yen  for  the 
Eastern  Campaign,  and  five  thousand  seven  hundred  for  the  Western 
Campaign,  with  one  thousand  Yen  apportioned  to  the  Campaign  in  Korea 
and  Manchuria. 

The  Committee  was  however  instructed  to  proceed  for  the  first  part  of 
the  year  with  expenditures  based  upon  a  net  income  of  eleven  thousand 
Yen.  According  to  this  estimate  the  apportionment  recommended  was 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  Yen  for  the  Eastern  Campaign,  and  four 
thousand  two  hundred  Yen  for  the  Western  Campaign,  with  one  thousand  for 
the  work  in  Korea  and  Manchuria.  The  Eastern  and  Western  Committees 
were  requested  to  plan  their  expenditures  according  to  the  above  estimate. 
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It  was  voted  that  the  financial  account  for  the  first  year  should  close 
with  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  that  further  receipts  should  appear  as  con¬ 
tributions  toward  the  second  year’s  Campaign. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  at  Karuizawa,  July  30th, 
a  request  was  presented  from  Kyoto  that  the  Committee  make  a  grant  of 
one  thousand  Yen  in  aid  of  the  special  evangelistic  work  which  it  was 
proposed  to  undertake  in  Kyoto. 

It  was  voted  to  transfer  the  sum  of  one  thousand  Yen  provided  for  in 
the  Budget  for  work  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  to  the  special  work  in  Kyo¬ 
to  ;  and  that  the  plans  for  Korea  and  Manchuria  be  postponed  until 
another  year. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  in  this  meeting  to  a  consideration  of 
methods  for  carrying  on  the  third  year  of  the  Campaign.  It  was  proposed 
that  fewer  speakers  should  be  used,  and  that  the  country  be  divided  into 
nineteen  districts,  small  groups  of  carefully  selected  workers  made  up  of 
one  or  two  Japanese  associated  with  a  foreign  worker  being  responsible 
for  each  district. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  work  be  carried  on  between  the  fourth  and 
tenth  months  of  the  year,  and  the  plan  was  referred  to  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Committees  for  working  out. 

The  following  items  of  interest  are  taken  from  the  Minutes  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Eastern  Campaign  Committee. 

The  following  Budget  for  the  second  year  of  the  Campaign  was  adopt¬ 


ed  : — 

Tokyo . Yen.  1700 

Hokkaido .  800 

Nagoya .  400 

Toyohashi  and  Gifu .  200 

Sendai  and  Morioka  .  , .  250 

Yamagata,  Akita,  Fukushima .  200 

Central  Committee  expenses .  700 


Total, .  4250. 


At  a  later  date  an  additional  five  hundred  Yen  was  appropriated  for 
newspaper  evangelism  in  Tokyo. 

In  addition  to  the  statistical  tables  concerning  the  Campaign,  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  a  few  facts  may  be  added. 

The  meetings  held  by  Mr.  Kimura  in  Tokyo  at  the  time  that  the 
Campaign  was  in  progress  in  April  and  May,  while  not  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee,  were  yet  closely  related  to  the  Campaign.  The  Campaign 
doubtless  affected  Mr.  Kimura’s  meetings  and  his  meetings  had  influence 
upon  the  Campaign.  Between  April  24  and  May  10  twenty-one  meetings 
were  held  by  Mr.  Kimura,  in  which  over  twenty-two  thousand  hearers 
were  reached.  The  attendance  varied  from  eight  hundred  to  two 
thousand  ;  number  of  inquirers  thirteen  hundred  and  five ;  total  contribution 
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in  support  of  the  work.  Yen  1,141.  Of  this  Yen  930  was  used  in  the 
regular  expenses  of  the  meetings.  A  donation  of  Yen  150  was  made  to 
Mr.  Kimura,  and  the  balance  was  retained  for  further  work. 

Although  a  great  many  of  the  attendants  at  these  meetings  were 
regular  believers,  yet  a  great  many  were  reached  from  various  classes 
of  society.  Clerks  and  bantos,  as  well  as  students  were  found  among 
the  inquirers.  About  eighty  converts  were  from  the  Aoyama  Schools. 
The  converts  were  as  far  as  possible  directed  to  the  various  churches,  and 
their  names  given  to  pastors  for  further  instruction. 

In  the  month  of  February  a  special  work  was  done  among  the 
students  in  Tokyo.  Twelve  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  city  were 
visited  and  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  students  were  gathered  in 
meetings  held.  These  were  generally  non-Christian  schools,  but  the 
services  were  welcomed  by  the  school  authorities.  The  expenses  of  this 
work  totalled  Yen  510.  toward  which  the  Evangelistic  Committee 
appropriated  Yen  210.78. 

A  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  Tokyo  Campaign  was  the  newspaper 
evangelism.  This  was  carried  on  at  an  expense  of  Yen  2,170.  The 
Committee  appropriated  five  hunderd  Yen  toward  this;  Mr.  Morimura 
made  a  special  gift  of  five  hundred  Yen ;  and  the  remaining  Yen  1170. 
was  received  from  various  sources,  chiefly  Japanese  contributions. 

A  few  general  remarks  concerning  the  Campaign  thus  far  may  be 
in  order,  some  of  which  seem  called  for  in  view  of  certain  misconceptions 
or  misunderstandings  which  appear  to  exist.  The  Campaign  has  been 
criticised  because  of  its  limited  scope.  It  should  be  remembered  that  from 
the  very  beginning  it  was  believed  by  the  Central  Committee  to  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  Campaign  for  three  years  covering  the  entire 
country  with  a  Budget  of  only  fifty  thousand  Yen.  Solely  for  financial 
reasons,  the  Committee  resolved  to  make  its  objective  that  of  reaching 
the  nation  through  the  existing  churches. 

The  length  of  time  given  to  certain  sections  and  the  plans  for  the 
work  were  proportionate  to  the  Christian  population.  It  was  hoped  that 
such  an  impetus  would  be  received  by  the  churches  that  not  only  would 
they  receive  new  strength  locally  but  they  would  be  inspired  to  go  out  into 
the  surrounding  districts. 

The  Committee  in  no  sense  underestimates  the  value  of  rural  evangeliza¬ 
tion,  or  the  importance  of  reaching  those  communities  where  churches  do 
not  exist.  With  the  limited  means  at  hand  however,  it  seemed  to  be  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Committee  to  do  this,  and  solely  for  this  reason  have 
they  from  the  beginning  followed  a  different  policy. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  sl  difference  of  view  should  exist  concerning 
the  type  of  addresses  called  for  in  such  meetings  ;  and  it  is  probably  true 
that  with  such  a  variety  of  speakers  all  addresses  could  hardly  be  quite 
equal  to  what  was  anticipated  or  desired.  Furthermore,  conditions  differ 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Those  best  qualified  to  judge  are  very 
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confident  that  while  in  general  strongly  evangelistic  addresses  are  desirable, 
yet  there  is  a  vast  population  in  Japan  yet  remaining,  especially  among  the 
official  class,  who  still  need  to  have  removed  from  their  minds  a  strongly 
existing  prejudice  against  Christianity,  and  who  fail  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  religious  liberty  before  they  are  ready  to  consider  the  funda¬ 
mental  teachings  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  fact  that  throughout  the  country  such  large  companies  of  people 
unaccustomed  to  attend  religious  meetings,  and  including  the  most  in. 
fluential  citizens,  have  been  gathered  in  the  meetings  of  the  Campaign, 
certainly  counts  for  something  in  estimating  its  value.  Furthermore,  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  leaders  are  quite  generally  agreed  that  the  type  of 
addresses  generally  given  has  been  such  as  the  occasion  really  demanded 
should  lead  those  of  us  who  are  foreign  to  exercise  somewhat  of  caution  in 
passing  judgment  upon  the  matter. 

The  Campaign  has  been  criticised  because  of  the  variety  of  speakers  and 
the  brief  time  given  by  any  speaker  to  any  one  given  locality.  These  are 
difficulties  which  are  recognised  by  none  more  keenly  than  by  the  Committee 
itself.  It  must  be  remembered  however  that  we  have  in  Japan  as  yet  no 
Billy  Sundays,  or  Chapmans,  or  Gipsy  Smiths,  giving  their  entire  time  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Evangelistic  Campaign. 

We  are  dependent  upon  busy  pastors  and  teachers  already  heavily 
loaded  with  burdens  of  responsibility,  who  have  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
been  able  to  secure  a  day  or  two  of  release  from  pressing  duties  now  and 
then,  and  under  such  circumstances  these  men,  without  giving  up  their 
regular  tasks  or  responsibilities,  have  gladly  gone  to  assist  in  the  Campaign 
at  different  points  where  their  services  have  been  urgently  requested.  And 
such  men  have  been  quite  unable  to  remain  for  a  long  time  at  any  given 
point. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  if  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  at  least  a  half  dozen  very  busy  men  would  be  kept  constantly  at  work 
going  from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other.  Churches  and  schools  have 
gladly  given  the  time  of  pastors  and  teachers  to  engage  in  this  work  as 

requested,  but  under  existing  conditions  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  the 

consecutive  time  of  those  men  most  called  for  in  the  work  of  the  Campaign. 

As  some  have  pointed  out,  the  constant  expense  of  travel  has  been 
considerable,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  work  of  the  Campaign  will  unques¬ 
tionably  reveal  the  fact  that  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  work  under¬ 
taken,  it  has  been  carried  on  with  remarkable  economy.  Salaries  and 
donations  have  been  reduced  to  the  very  minimum,  and  are  remarkably 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  notwithstanding  the  urgent  request  preferred 
directly  and  through  Dr.  Mott  with  a  view  to  securing  the  assistance  of 
speakers  from  abroad,  it  his  yet  been  impossible  on  account  of  the  war  and 
for  other  reasons  to  secure  any  such  aid.  This  however  has  not  been  with¬ 
out  its  compensations.  The  Committee  and  the  workers  have  been  m  an 
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unusual  sense  thrown  bade  upon  themselves,  and  naturally  have  been  led  to 
depend  more  upon  Gcd  than  they  otherwise  might  have  done. 

The  successes  of  the  earlier  months  of  the  Campaign  led  to  a  new  con¬ 
fidence  as  to  what  might  be  accomplished  by  Japanese  speakers  alone.  The 
Campaigns  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka  especially  have  shown  that  it  is  possible, 
with  no  other  attractions  than  Christian  Japanese  speakers,  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  city,  bring  large  audiences  together,  and  compel  almost 
the  entire  population  to  give  its  attention  to  religious  things.  Probably 
this  is  a  spectacle  never  before  witnessed  in  the  Orient.  It  reveals  as  nothing 
else  has  done  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Japanese  Church  to-day. 

Never  have  the  capabilities  of  the  Japanese  minister  been  more  success¬ 
fully  demonstrated,  and  Christian  peoples  in  other  lands  have  been  led 
to  praise  God  at  this  unmistakable  evidence  of  spiritual  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  Church  and  its  leaders.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
valuable  result  immediately  following  the  Campaign  than  this  new  con¬ 
sciousness  of  power  which  has  forced  itself  upon  the  Church  of  Japan. 

No  brief  report  can  measure  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
during  these  first  two  years  of  the  Campaign.  But  suggestions  here  and 
there  appear  which  point  to  the  fact  that  the  present  movement  is  of  far 
greater  significance  than  many  suppose.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
three  years’  Evangelistic  Campaign  may  be  looked  back  upon  as  one  of  the 
turning  points  in  the  Christian  movement  in  Japan. 

SECOND  YEAR  OF  EVANGELISTIC  CAMPAIGN- 

Statement  of  Accounts,  February  20 — October  20,  1915. 

REDIT 


By  Balance  forward  from  first  year . Yen  4,208.74 

By  Grant  from  Continuation  Committee  ....  4,000.00 

By  Donations  from  Missionaries .  1,563.62 

By  Donations  from  Japanese .  1,949.90 

By  Interest  on  account .  109.74 

11,832.00 

Debit 

To  Eastern  Campaign . '  .  .  .  .  3,665.88 

To  Western  Campaign .  4,150.00 

To  Secretary  Matsuno .  280.55 

To  Expenses  of  Central  Committee .  96.02 

To  Printing .  5.20 

To  Postal  Orders .  1.86 

To  Balance  in’Bank . 2,721.04 

To  Balance  in  Post-Office .  70.18 

To  Balance  in  Treas.  Kikuchi’s  hands  .  841.27  3,632.49 

11,832.00 
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Receipts  From  Japanese  Churches 


Nippon  Kirisuto  Kybkwai  .... 
Kumiai  ,,  .  .  .  . 

Methodist  ,,  .  .  .  . 

Baptist  ,p  .  .  .  . 

Evangelical  Association  .... 

Methodist  Protestant . 

United  Brethren . 

Christian  Church  (Disciples)  .  ... 

Christian . 

Friends  Kyokwai . 

Personal  Offering . 

Sundry  Receipts . 

Special  for  Tokyo  Campaign  .  .  . 
Donation  per  Treas.  Bearing.  .  . 


1914 

1915 

Total 

550.00 

450.00 

1,000.00 

640.00 

600.00 

1,240.00 

174.18 

350.65 

524.83 

50.00 

50.00 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

100.00 

40.00 

40.00 

80.00 

50.00 

25.0o 

75.00 

60.00 

50.00 

110.00 

106.70 

13.30 

120.00 

20.00 

20.00 

40.00 

— 

53.00 

53.00 

3.68 

9.83 

13.51 

-  — 

238.12 

238.12 

3.00 

— 

3.00 

1747.56  1,949.90  3,697.46 


Receipts  From  Missionaries  During  1st  Year 
From  approximately  500  Contributors 


On  account  ot  1st  year .  2,903.86 

On  account  of  2nd  year .  885.10 

On  account  of  3rd  year .  385.00 


4,173.96 


Receipts  From  Missionaries  February  20— October  20,  1915. 

By  amount  for  current  year .  1,563.62 

Total  Receipts  from  Japanese  and  Missionaries 

Received  from  Japanese  Churches  1st  year  .  1,747.56 

,,  2nd  year  .  .  1,949.1)0  3,697.46 

„  Missionaries  1st  year  .  .  4,173.96 

},  2nd  year .  .  .  1,563.62  5,737.58 


9435.04 


IS 


Funds  Collected  Locally 


Eastern  Campaign  1st  year .  1,005.63 

,,  ,,  2nd  year .  6,953.52 


Western  Campaign  1st  year. 
,,  ,,  2nd  year. 


.  2,167.82 
.  2,843.56 


Total  amount  raised  in  Japan  to  date  .  .  .  22,405.57 
Received  from  foreign  sources  per  Dr.  Mott.  11,465.91 
Received  Interest  on  account .  417.32 


Total  Am’t  contributed  for  Campaign.  .  . 

Full  Statement  of 


7,959.15 

5,011.38 

32,970.53 

34,288.80 


FUNDS  CONTROLLED  BY  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 


CREDIT 

Received  from  Dr.  Mott  .  .  .  .  . 
From  Missionaries  and  Japanese  .  . 
Interest  . 


DEBIT 

To  paid  out  1st  year  of  Campaign 
„  „  „  2nd  year  „ 

To  balance  in  hand  ,, 


11,465.91 

9,435.04 

417.32  21,318.27 


9,486.27 

8,199.51 

3,632.49  21,318.27 


Statistics  of  Second  Year  of  Evangelistic  Campaign 
Eastern  Campaign 


Date. 

Meet- 

Incjuir- 

Ivocal 

Place. 

mgs. 

Hearers. 

ers. 

Gifts.  Total. 

April  25-27  .  .  . 

Oiso, 

Hiratsuka. 

.  7 

1,488 

13 

58.23  81.23 

Feb.  5-May  30 .  . 

Tokyo  .  , 

.  139 

74,913 

3,872 

2,960.00  5,260.00 

May  1-19.  .  .  . 

Nagoya  . 

.  48 

6,196 

301 

372.54  824.89 

June  20-26  .  .  . 

Morioka 

Ichinoseki. 

.  19 

5,660 

166 

126.65  190.13 

June  25-July  6  .  . 

Hakodate 
Sapporo  . 

.  109 

36,185 

1,034 

1,208.54  2,016.47 

Total  .  . 

.  322 

124,442 

5,386 

4,725.96  8,372.72 

Results  1914 

.  491 

70,098 

3,319 

813 

194,540 

8,705 
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Western  Campaign 


Meet- 

Inciuir-  Kocal 

Date.  Place. 

ings. 

Hearers. 

ers.  Gifts.  Total. 

May  1-15.  .  .  .  Kyoto  .  . 

.  49 

16,299 

499  551.10  1,347.43 

May  1-16.  .  .  -  Osaka  .  . 

.  365 

36,638 

2,173  1,821.59  3,321.59 

May  5-16.  .  .  . 

.  20 

6,510 

42  168.39  282.49 

April  30-May  10  .  et  al  2j 

3,697 

89  133.52  233.52 

May  25-28  .  .  .  ah 

.  30 

9,260 

—  168.96  419.36 

Total . 

,  485 

72,404 

2,803  2,843.56  5,604.39 

Results  1914 . 

.  423 

92.121 

1,772 

Western  Campaign  Total 

.  908 

164,525 

4,575 

Eastern  Campaign  Total 

.  813 

194,540 

8,705 

Grand  Total . 

.  1,721 

359,065 

13,280 

John  L.  Hearing, 

Sec’y  Evangelistic  Campaign. 


APPENDIX  D. 

JAPAN  CONTINUATION  COMMITTEE  CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  I.  Name— The  name  of  the  Committee  shall  be  the  Japan 
Continuation  Committee. 

Art.  2.  General  Principles.— The  Committee  may  confer,  investigate, 
give  counsel,  and  take  other  action  regarding  matters  of  common 
concern  to  the  Federation  of  Churches,  the  Conference  of  Federated 
Missions  in  Japan,  and  such  other  bodies  as  may  be  represented  in  the 
membership  of  the  Committee;  but  no  action  shall  be  taken  touching 
upon  the  independence  of  the  bodies  represented,  or  upon  ecclesiastical 
principles  or  questions  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Art  3.  Specific  Functions.— 1.  To  maintain  relations  of  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness  with  the  Edinburgh  Continuation  Committee  and  its  sub-committees  ; 
and  also  with  the  National  Continuation  Committees  of  India,  China 
and  other  countries. 

2.  To  arrange  for  the  holding  of  National  Conferences  of  Christian 
workers  in  the  future  when  the  holding  of  such  Conferences  shall  be  deemed 
advisable. 
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3.  To  consider  and  advise  regarding  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
Federation  of  Churches,  the  Conference  of  Federated  Missions,  or  other 
Christian  bodies  in  Japan. 

4.  To  make  careful  inquiry,  by  special  committees  or  otherwise, 
regarding  matters  germane  to  its  functions;  and,  when  deemed  advisable, 
to  make  public  the  reports  or  findings  adopted. 

5.  To  promote  co-operation  among  the  various  Christian  agencies  in 
in  Japan. 

6.  To  serve  as  a  Committee  of  Reference  or  Arbitration  when  so 
requested  by  the  parties  directly  interested. 

7.  To  make  representations  regarding  the  sentiment  of  the  Christian 
community  in  Japan,  or  to  give  to  it  public  expression. 

Art.  4.  Members. — Fifteen  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Churches  in  Japan,  and  fifteen  by  the  Conference  of  Federated 
Missions,  and  these  thirty  members  shall  appoint,  or  cause  to  be  appointed, 
additional  members  not  to  exceed  fifteen. 

Members  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  three  years,  but  those  first 
appointed  shall  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes,  one  to  serve  for  one 
year,  one  for  two,  and  one  for  three  years. 

Art.  5.  Officers.  The  officers  shall  be  a  Chairman  and  vice-Chairman, 
a  Japanese  and  an  English  Secretary  and  an  English  Treasurer. 

Ordinarily  the  election  of  officers  shall  take  place  at  the  close  of  the 
stated  meeting,  subject  to  re-election.  The  term  of  all  officers  shall  be  for 
one  year. 

Art.  6.  Executive  Committee.— The  Continuation  Committee  shall 
appoint  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten  members,  including  the  chairman 
and  vice-chairman,  and  also  the  secretaries,  if  they  are  members  of  the 
Continuation  Committee.  A  secretary  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Continuation  Committee  shall  sit  as  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  functions  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
as  follows : — 

a.  To  transact  the  ordinary  and  necessary  business  of  the  Conti¬ 
nuation  Committee. 

h.  To  carry  out  such  spec'al  measures  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by 
the  Continuation  Committee. 

c.  To  prepare  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  Continuation  Committee 
to  be  presented  to  that  Committee  at  its  stated  meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  also  send  a  copy  of  the  minutes 
of  all  its  meetings  to  each  member  of  the  Continuation  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Art  7 .  Meetings. — A  stated  meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee 
shall  be  held  once  a  year,  the  time  and  place  ordinarily  to  be  determined  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Special  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
or  at  the  request  of  ten  members. 
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Twenty  days’  notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  of  all  meetings  of  the 
Continuation  Committee. 

A  majority  of  its  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  both  the 
Continuation  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee. 

Ordinarily  meetings  of  the  Executive  Commi  tee  shall  be  held 
quarterly.  When  necessary  special  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman. 

Art  8.  Amendments. — Notice  having  been  sent  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  one  mouth  previously,  this  Constitution  may  be  amended 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  at  an  Annual  Meeting. 

APPENDIX  E. 

THE  .COMMISSION  ON  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

i.  Powers  The  Commission  was  appointed  last  spring  by  the  Japan 
and  Scope  Continuation  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  making 
known  what  Christian  social  agencies  are  now  in  operation  and  studying 
how  they  may  be  brought  into  more  helpful  relationships,  and  (2)  investigat¬ 
ing  social  conditions  in  Japan  and  making  public  its  investigations  and 
findings,  especially  among  Christians,  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  intelli¬ 
gent  basis  of  conviction  and  action  regarding  social  amelioration. 

(a)  To  utilize  existing  data  and  existing  organizations  for 

2.  Principles  and  .  ini  • 

Methods  to  be  the  gaining  of  information  and  for  the  creation  of  public 

followed 

sentiment. 

(b)  To  select  each  year  a  few  lines  of  needed  reform  on  which 
to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  Christian  and  general  public. 

(c)  To  select  certain  lines  for  more  thorough  and  prolonged 
investigation  without  reference  to  the  immediate  promotion  of  reform. 

3  Lines  of  For  ^le  sake  of  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  the  Commis- 
invesiigniion  siQn  lias  outlined  practically  all  the  lines  of  investigation 
which  it  and  successive  commissions  will  probably  wish  to  investigate  for 
many  years  to  come.  Of  these  lines  only  two  or  three  can  be  investigated 
or  pressed  upon  public  attention  in  any  one  year. 

First  Class:  Industrial 

Pertaining  chiefly  to  factory  and  rural  laborers  and  touching 
such  subjects  as  hours  of  work,  ages  of  laborers,  relation  between  employ¬ 
ers  and  workers,  laws  and  regulations,  the  apprentice  system. 

Second  Class:  Economic 

Including  such  topics  as  wages  paid,  the  standard  living  wage 
for  various  classes,  savings,  accident  and  death  protection,  effect  of  child 
and  female  labor  on  wages. 

Third  Class  :  Hygienic 

Including  such  topics  as  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  social  purity, 
exual  hygiene,  factory  dormitories  and  sanitation,  rest  days,  hours  of 


labor  and  night  work,  infant  mortality,  housing,  pure  food  laws,  medical 
inspection  laws,  building  laws,  intemperance. 

Fourth  Class  :  Penological  and  Legal 

Including  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  ex-prisoners,  juvenile 
courts,  indeterminate  sentence,  legal  status  of  women,  marriage  and 
divorce. 

Fifth  Class  :  Reform  and  Rescue 

Including  delinquent  and  neglected  minors,  rescue  work,  orphan¬ 
ages  and  industrial  reformatories. 

Sixth  Class:  Recreative 

Including  theatres,  story  tellers,  moving  pictures  and  their 
regulation,  tea  houses,  geisha,  public  playgrounds,  community  athletic 
sports. 

Seventh  Class  :  Moral  and  Religious 

Including  such  topics  as  moral  and  religious  tendencies  of 
various  classes,  the  influence  of  printed  matter,  the  effect  of  popular  non- 
Christian  sects  on  their  adherents,  what  Christianity  can  do  to  fill  the  place 
held  by  ancestral  worship  and  the  various  popular  festivals. 

Relation  to  other  Organizations 

This  Commission  will  make  use  of  the  investigations  and 
activities  of  existing  organizations  as  far  as  possible.  Among  such  bodies 
are  : 

The  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society 

The  Purity  Society 

The  Salvation  Army 

The  Leper  Hospitals 

The  National  Hygiene  Society 

The  Temperance  Society 

The  Woman’s  Reform  Association 

In  addition  to  the  above  Societies  many  individuals  will  be 
asked  to  make  investigations  or  furnish  information  on  their  various 
specialties. 

Literature 

There  is  already  a  large  amount  of  information  available  in 
various  reports,  especially  of  the  Home,  Finance,  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
Departments  of  the  Government,  and  in  books  by  individuals  such  as  Mr. 
Uyeno’s  volume  on  factory  conditions  and  Dr.  Ishihara’s  book  on  “  Hygienic 
Conditions  of  Women  Factory  Laborers.” 
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APPENDIX  F. 


OFFICERS. 


Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, 
Japanese  Secretary, 
Foreign  Secretary, 
Treasurer, 


Rev.  K.  Ibuka,  D.D. 


Rev.  D.  R.  McKenzie,  D.D. 


Rev.  K.  Matsuno. 
Mr.  G.  M.  Fisher. 
Gilbert  Bowles. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Rev.  K.  Ibuka,  D.D.,  (Chairman,)  Gilbert  Bowles,  Air.  G.  M.  Fisher,  Rev.  T. 
Harada,  LE.D.,  Rev.  S.  Heaslett,  Rev.  Bishop  Y.  Hiraiwa,  Rev.  K. 
Matsuno,  Rev.  D.  R.  McKenzie,  D.D.,  Rev.  T.  Miyagawa,  Rev.  M. 
Uemura. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Christian  Education. 

Rev.  Iv.  Ibuka,  D.D.,  (Chairman)  Hon.  S.  Ebara,  Rev.  T.  Harada,  LL.D., 
Rev.  D.  R.  McKenzie,  D.D.,  Rev.  S.  Motoda,  Ph.D.,  Rev.  A.  K.Reischauer, 
D.D.,  Rev.  M.  Talcagi,  D.D.,  Mrs.  F.  Yamawaki. 

Social  Conditions. 

Hon.  S.  Ebara  (Chairman),  Gilbert  Bowles,  Rev.  A.  Iv.  Faust,  Ph.  D.,  Mr.  G. 
M.  Fisher,  MissU.  Hayashi,  Mr.  K.  Matsutomi,  Rev.  S-  Motoda,  Ph.  D., 
Miss  A.  C.  Macdonald,  Mr.  C.  Nalcatsu,  Mr.Namaye,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee, 
D.D.,  Rev.  J.  C.  Robinson,  Mr.  S.  Shiga,  Mr.  S.  Takagi,  Mr.  Tomioka, 
Col.  G.  Yamamuro. 

Committee  on  Translation  of  Constitution  into  Japanese. 

Drs.  Harada,  Takagi  and  Chiba. 

Committee  on  Publication  of  Japanese  Year  Book. 

Drs.  Dearing,  Uemura  and  Takagi. 

Committee  on  Relation  of  Union  Institution  to  Home  Boards. 
Rev.  K.  Ibuka, D.D., (Chairman),  Messrs.  Bowles,  Heaslett,  McKenzie,  Miya¬ 
gawa,  Uemura. 


Committee  on  Efficiency. 
Rev.  T.  Harada,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Fisher. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONTINUATION 
COMMITTEE. 


Bowles,  Gilbert,  Friends’  Mission,  Tokyo. 

Brown,  Rev.  C.  L.,  D.D.,  Lutheran  Mission,  Kumamoto. 
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Buchanan,  Rev.  W.  C.,  Presbyteriffl  Church  in  U.S.A.  (South  Mission, 
Nagoya). 

Cecil,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  D.D.,  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Tokyo. 
Chiba,  Rev.  Y.,  LL.D.,  Baptist,  Tokyo. 

Dealing,  Rev.  John  L.,  D.D.,  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
Yokohama. 

Ebara,  Hon.  S.,  Nihon  Methodist  Kyokwai,  Tokyo. 

Fisher,  Galen  M..  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Tokyo. 

Fulton,  Rev.  G.  W.,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Mission,  Osaka. 

Hamilton,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  D.D.,  Missionary  Society  of  Church  of  England 
in  Canada,  Nagoya. 

Harada,  Rev.  T.,  D.D.,  Kumiai,  Kyoto. 

Harris,  Rev.  Bishop  M.  C.,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  Seoul. 
Heaslett,  Rev.  S.,  Church  Missionary  Society,  Tokyo. 

Hiraiwa,  Rev.  Bishop  Y.,  D.D.,  Nihon  Methodist  Kyokwai,  Tokj'o. 

Hodges,  Miss  Olive  I.,  Methodist  Protestant  Mission,  Yokohama. 

Ibuka,  Rev.  K.,  D.D.,  Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai,  Tokyo. 

Imai,  Rev.  H.,  D.D.,  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai,  Tokyo. 

Imbrie,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Mission,  Tokyo. 

Inanuma,  Rev.  I.,  Methodist  Protestant,  Yokohama. 

Ishikawa,  Rev.  K.,  Churches  of  Christ,  ToIt3^o. 

Kaifu,  Mr.  C.,  Friends’  Alissi  n,  Tokyo. 

Kawai,  AJiss  Michi,  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai,  Tokyo. 

Kozaki,  Rev.  H.,  D.D.,  Kumiai,  Tokyo. 

AIac3onald,  Aliss  A.  Caroline,  Young  Woman’s  Christian  Association, 
Tokyo. 

Alatsuno,  Rev.  K.,  Christian  Church,  Tokyo. 

AIcCoy,  Rev.  R.D.,  Churches  of  Christ  Mission,  Tokyo. 

McKenzie,  Rev.  D.  R.,  D.D.,  Canadian  A'lethodist  Alission,  Tol^o. 
Aliyagawa,  Rev.  T.,  Kumiai,  Osaka. 

Motoda,  Rev.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai,  Tokyo. 

Ogata,  Rev.  S.,  D.D.,  Nihon  Methodist  Kyokwai,  Tol\3’o. 

Okazaki,  Rev.  Y.,  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  Tokyo. 

Pedle3',  ^cv-  Hilton,  American  Board  Alission,  Maebashi. 

Pieters,  Rev.  A.,  Reformed  Churches  in  America,  South  Japan  Mission,  Oita. 
Tada,  Rev.  S.,  Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai,  Kochi. 

Takagi,  Rev.  M.,  D.D.,  Nihon  Alethodist  Kyokwai,  Tokyo. 

Takagi,  Mr.  S.,  Kumiai,  Osaka. 

Tayama,  Mr.  M.,  Evangelical  Association,  Tokyo. 

Tucker,  Rt.  Rev.  Bisliop  H.  St.  G.,  DID.,  American  Episcopal  Church  Mis¬ 
sion,  Kyoto. 

Uemura,  Rev.  M.,  Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai,  Tokyo. 

Uzawa,  Hon.  F.,  Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai,  Tokyo. 

Wainright,  Rev.  S.  H.,  D.D.,  Christian  Literature  Society,  Tokyo. 

Ya1r.an-.11ro,  Col.  G.,  Salvation  Army,  Tokyo. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONTINUATION  COMMITTEE 
l.E— lected  by  the  Federated  Missions 
Term  Expiring  in  1916. 

Hearing,  Rev.  John  L.,  D.D.,  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
Yokohama. 

Fisher,  Mr.  G.M.,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Tokyo. 

McCoy,  Rev.  R.D.,  Churches  of  Christ  Mission,  Tokyo. 

Hamilton,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  H.J.,  D.D.,  Missionary  Society  of  Church  of 
England  in  Canada,  Nagoya. 

Pedley,  Rev.  Hilton,  American  Board  Mission,  Maebaslii. 

term  Expiring  in  1917. 

Bowles,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Friends’  Mission,  Tokyo. 

Fulton,  Rev.  G.W.,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Mission,  Osaka. 

Harris,  Rev.  Bishop  M.C.,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Seoul. 

McKenzie,  Rev.  D.R.,  D.D.,  Canadian  Methodist  Mission,  Tokyo. 

Pieters,  Rev.  A.,  Reformed  Churches  in  America,  South  Japan  Mission,  Oita* 
Term  Expiring  in  1918. 

Brown,  Rev.  C.L.,  D.B.,  Lutheran  Mission,  Kumamoto. 

Imbrie,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Mission,  Tokyo. 

Heaslett,  Rev.  S.,  Church  Missionary  Society,  Tokyo. 

Hodges,  Miss  Olive  I.,  Methodist  Protestant  Mission,  Yokohama. 
Buchanan,  Rev.  W.C.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  U.S.A.,  (South)  Mission, 
Nagoya. 

2.— Elected  by  the  Federation  of  Churches 

Term  Expiring  in  1916. 

Ishikawa,  Rev.  K.,  Churches  of  Christ,  Tokyo. 

Kaifu,  C.,  Friends’  Mission,  Tokyo. 

Kozaki,  Rev.  H.,  D.D.,  Kumiai,  Tokyo. 

Miyagawa,  Rev.  T.,  Kumiai,  Osaka. 

Ogata,  Rev.  S.,  D.D.,  Nihon  Methodist  Kyokwai,  Tokyo. 

Term  Expiring  in  1917. 

Okazaki,  Rev.  Y.,  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  Tokyo. 

Tada,  Rev.  S.,  Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai,  Kochi. 

Takagi,  Rev.  M.,  D.D.,  Nihon  Methodist  Kyokwai,  Tokyo. 

Tayama,  Rev.  M.,  Evangelical  Association,  Tokyo. 

Uemura,  Rev.  M.,  Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai,  Tokyo. 

Term  Expiring  in  1918. 

Chiba,  Rev.  Y.,  LL.D.,  Baptist,  Tokyo. 

Harada,  Rev.  T.,  D.D.,  Kumiai,  Kyoto. 

Hiraiwa,  Rev.  Bishop  Y„  D.D.,  Nihon  Methodist  Kyokwai,  Tokyo. 
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Ibuka,  Rev.  K.,  D.D.,  Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai,  Tokyo. 

Inamima,  Rev.  I.,  Methodist  Protestant,  Yokohama. 

3.— Co-opted  Members 

Term  Expiring  in  1916. 

Cecil,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  D.D.,  S.P.G.  &  C.M.S.  Mission,  Tokyo. 

Ebara,  Hon.  S.,  Nihon  Methodist  Kyokwai,  Tokyo. 

Imai,  Rev.  H.,  D.D.,  Nippon  Sei  Ivokwai,  Tokyo. 

Macdonald,  Miss  A.  Caroline,  Young  Woman’s  Christian  Association, 
Tokyo. 

Malsuno,  Rev.  K.,  Christian  Church,  Tokyo. 

Term  Expiring  in  1917. 

Waimight,  Rev.  S.H.,  D.D.,  Christian  Literature  Society,  Tokyo. 
Yamamuro,  Col.  G.,  Salvation  Army,  Tokyo. 

Term  Expiring  in  1918. 

Motoda,  Rev.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Nippon  Sei  Ivokwai,  Tokyo. 

Takagi,  Mr.  S.,  Kumiai,  Osaka. 

Ivawai,  Miss  Michi,  Nippon  Sei  Ivokwai,  Tokyo. 

Tucker,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  H.  St.  George,  D.D.,  American  Episcopal  Mission, 
Kyoto. 

Uzawa,  Hon.  F.,  Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai,  Tok}'o. 
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leads,  He  requires  men  to  cooperate  by 
thinking  straight  and  planning  ahead. 

An  instructive  example  of  the  effect  of 
setting  up  such  an  attainable  standard 
comes  from  Oregon,  where  a  county 
superintendent  of  education  has  named 
seven  points  which  constitute  a  model 
rural  school  and  has  offered  a  flag  and 
certificate  to  every  school  which  attains 
them.  The  points  named  are  all  within 
the  reach  of  any  school  which  will  make 
an  honest  effort.  After  a  large  number  of 
the  schools  have  reached  the  first  standard 
he  expects  to  make  the  requirements  a 
little  stiffer,  gradually  lifting  better  up  to 
best.  The  result  already,  according  to 
a  national  inspector  from  Washington, 
is  that  Oregon  has  the  cleanest,  best- 
behaved  and  most  public-spirited  rural 
schools  in  the  country.  The  Christian 
Endeavor  system  of  awarding  a  banner 
to  the  best  society  is  along  the  same 
line. 

We  hope  that  a  number  of  our  readers 
will  forthwith  decide  to  apply  the  idea  to 
their  own  particular  line  of  activity  and 
see  if  it  does  not  result  in  more  definite 
planning,  praying  and  achievement. 

Social  Questions  and 
Japanese  Christians 

The  Christian  life  is  irrepressible.  It 
bursts  out  in  altruistic  service  no  matter 
what  its  environment.  An  observer  of 
the  Christian  movement  in  Japan  is  con¬ 
stantly  surprised  at  the  expressions  of 
Christian  helpfulness  which  are  taking 
shape  quite  apart  from  missionary  guid¬ 
ance. 

The  latest  instance  that  has  come  to 
our  notice  is  the  formation  of  a  company 
called  Kirisutokyo  Kojinsha  (Christian 
Public-Spirited  Men  Company),  and  the 


publication  by  it  of  a  magazine  called 
Shin  Seikatsu  (New  Livelihood).  From 
cover  to  cover  it  breathes  the  Christian 
social  spirit.  The  whole  enterprise  was 
fathered  by  Christians,  among  them 
the  Hon.  S.  Ebara,  Mr.  T.  Namae 
and  Mr.  I.  Morimura.  The  October 
number  of  the  magazine  contains  articles 
by  these  three  men  and  interviews  with 
Pastor  Uemura  and  Dr.  Koan  Takata. 

The  Ultimate 
Foundation 

The  truth  that  the  underlying  issues  of 
the  Great  War  are  essentially  moral  is 
forcefully  brought  out  by  the  following 
sentences  in  Dr.  Charles  W.  Pdiot’s  survey 
of  the  war  in  the  New  York  “  Times.” 

“  Whosoever  studies  the  events  of  the 
past  year  with  some  knowledge  of  political 
philosophy  and  history,  and  with  the  love 
of  his  neighbor  in  his  heart,  will  discover, 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  time  and  its 
moral  chaos,  three  hopeful  leadings  for 
humanitarian  effort,  each  involving  a  great 
constructive  invention.  He  will  see  that 
humanity  needs,  supremely  a  sanction  for 
international  law,  rescue  from  alcoholism, 
and  a  sound  basis  for  just  and  unselfish 
human  relations  in  the  great  industries, 
and  particularly  in  the  machinery  indus¬ 
tries.  The  war  has  brought  out  all  three 
of  these  needs  with  terrible  force  and 
vividness.” 

In  other  words  justice,  self-control  and 
love — the  very  person  of  Christ  Himself 
are  the  rock  to  which  the  nations  must, 
return  after  trying  the  shifting  sands  of 
policy,  distrust  and  force.  Dr.  Eliot’s 
enunciation  of  these  ancient  principles 
should  remind  every  Christian  that  he  is 
identified  with  a  cause  with  which  must 
lie  the  ultimate  victory. 


THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  UNITED 
EVANGELISTIC  CAMPAIGN 


The  three  year  nation-wide  United  Kvangelistic  Campaign  will  appear 
in  history  as  one  of  the  great  events  of  this  sixth  decade  ot  the  modern 
Christian  movement  in  Japan.  The  Campaign  is  now  half  over.  What  has 
been  accomplished  ?  What  about  the  future  program  ?  With  such  questions 
in  mind  the  following  statements  have  been  gathered  from  officers  and  men 
at  the  front. 


Bev.  T.  Miyagawa 

Chief  of  (he  Western  Division 

The  Three  Years  Evangelistic  Cam¬ 
paign,  which  is  now  a  little  more  than  half 
through,  has  already  brought  many  rich 
results.  Whatever  the  pessimists,  those 
people  who  are  always  dissatisfied,  may 
say,  the  campaign  has  at  least  done  no 
harm.  Even  the  critics  of  the  Moji  Union 
Church  movement  must  acknowledge  that 
this  new  church  is  an  inevitable  experiment 
which  wou’d  have  been  made  regardless 
of  the  Three  Years  Campaign. 

In  looking  for  the  visible  fruits  of  the 
evangelistic  meetings  we  find  in  the  Empire 
as  a  whole  a  distinct  gain  in  the  number 
of  baptisms  as  compared  with  previous 
years,  large  numbers  of  enquirers  on  the 
pastors’  lists,  a  general  increase  in  church 
attendance,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
educated,  prominent  individuals  earnestly 
studying  Christianity.  While  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  students,  government  officials 
and  minor  business  men  who  have  enrolled 
as  enquirers,  about  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent 
have  joined  the  church,  more  thoughtful, 
critical  seekers  will  require  many  more 
months  of  patient  teaching.  It  is  too  soon, 
therefore,  to  look  for  their  names  on  the 
church  rolls. 

One  of  the  grandest  results  has  been 
the  development  of  the  cooperative 
spirit.  Denominational  suspicions  and 
jealousies  have  been  removed,  and  in¬ 
timate  fellowship  in  labor  has  resulted. 
If  ever  in  Japan  a  Union  Church  should 
develop,  historians  will  trace  it  to  a 
natural,  unpremeditated  outgrowth  of  this 
campaign. 

Considering  that  the  total  expenditure 
will  probably  be  under  ¥100,000,  and 
that  this  amount  is  divided  among  40 


prefectures  we  can  be  assured  that  for  the 
money  spent  the  results  have  been  large. 
Some  of  the  smaller  communities  have 
been  deeply  moved.  And  when  we 
remember  that  a  nation  is  made  up  of  the 
smaller  villages  and  towns  as  well  as  the 
great  cities,  we  may  believe  that  the 
stirring  of  the  nation  has  begun. 

The  self-sacrifice  of  the  workers  has 
been  splendid.  A  Tokyo  professor  came 
to  speak  in  Kyoto  and  Osaka  and  received 
¥30  as  travelling  expens.  s.  This  same 
professor  on  a  government  invitation  later 
visited  another  part  of  the  country  to 
deliver  some  educational  lectures  and 
received  a  check  for  ¥450.  This 
illustrates  the  personal  sacrifices  made  by 
numberless  overworked  speakers.  The 
same  spirit  has  been  shown  by  all  the 
workers.  But  they  all  acknowledge  that 
they  have  both  given  and  received  great 
joy  and  satisfaction. 

Two  lessons  we  have  learned  for  future 
campaigns :  The  speakers  must  stay 
longer  in  one  place,  and  the  Gospel  note 
must  be  more  distinct.  The  rushing  of 
speakers  from  place  to  place  has  given 
little  opportunity  for  personal  interview. 
In  the  next  great  campaign  two  or  three 
strong  evangelists  should  be  set  apart 
to  give  all  their  time  to  the  work.  And 
in  regard  to  the  message,  although  we 
must  at  times  use  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  and  give  introductory  educational 
lectures  and  moral  talks,  there  must  be  a 
far  more  vigorous,  incisive  presentation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  cross  and  salvation  in 
Christ. 

There  is  one  deep  conviction  which  the 
last  few  months  have  brought.  Man’s 
wisdom  cannot  open  hearts  or  save  souls. 
Only  as  we  bow  before  the  Heavenly 
Father  and  pray  for  spiritual  power  to 
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convince  the  audience  and  comfort  the 
enquirers  can  hearts  be  won  to  Christ. 
Whatever  results  have  been  achieved 
have  come  from  prevailing  prayer.  Some 
people  have  been  disappointed,  but  they 
are  the  ones  who  are  always  dissatisfied. 
This  movement  has  been  a  right  work  at 
the  right  time,  and  it  has  brought  even 
greater  blessings  than  we  had  dared  to 
hope. 

Eev.  M.  Ilemura 

Chief  of  the  Eastern  Division 

The  first  thing  I  would  mention  is  the 
wonderful  power  generated  because 
Christians  of  all  denominations  are  pulling 
together  in  the  campaign.  It  has  made 
possible  a  far  better  work  than  if  each 
denomination  had  worked  separately. 
One  indirect  result  has  been  the  fellowship 
and  mutual  confidence  created  by  work¬ 
ing  together.  Men  of  the  most  different 
views  have  been  delighted  to  find  that 
after  all  they  believed  so  many  great 
truths  in  common  and  that  there  was 
such  joy  in  getting  together. 

The  immediate  result  in  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  religious  instruction  and 
entering  the  Christian  life  has  been  fully  as 
large  as  any  of  us  anticipated.  Indeed 
the  eagerness  of  people  everywhere  to 
hear  the  Gospel  has  been  remarkable. 
The  results  to  date  have  been  solid  and 
full  of  promise  for  the  future.  I  don’t 
know  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
been  enrolled  for  instruction  or  for 
baptism  but  it  has  been  large  enough 
to  over-tax  the  forces  of  the  various 
churches.  In  my  own  denomination, 
for  example,  the  number  of  baptisms  for 
the  past  year  has  been  larger  than  ever 
before,  2,600,  that  is,  ten  percent  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  church.  If  the 
movement  gains  in  depth  as  we  expect, 
this  number  should  be  surpassed  next 
year.  Our  denomination  ought  to  be 
gaining  at  least  one  new  member  for 
every  two  and  a  half  of  the  present 
resident  membership  which  would  bring 
the  additions  up  to  5,000  next  year. 

One  important  principle  is  this :  just 
as  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul  said  they  must 
preach  to  the  Jews  first,  and  to  the  Greeks 
afterward,  we  should  first  of  all  go  after 


people  who  are  prepared  for  the  message  ; 
for  example,  after  the  husbands  of  wives 
who  are  Christians,  after  room-mates  and 
chums  of  students  who  are  Christians, 
after  the  employees  of  employers  who  arc 
Christians.  There  are  a  great  many  such 
Jews  in  Japan  to  day  ! 

One  of  the  weaknesses  which  we  must 
all  strive  to  remedy  is  the  lack  of  in¬ 
tensive  personal  work.  The  big  demon¬ 
strations  and  mass  meetings  have  by  no 
means  been  wasted.  They  are  especially 
appropriate  during  the  first  year  but  now 
we  must  bear  down  on  personal  evangel¬ 
ism  and  the  thorough  nurture  of  seekers. 
In  this  we  must  seek  the  aid  of  the 
missionaries  more  than  in  the  past. 
Doubtless  it  is  the  fault  of  us  Japanese 
leaders  that  the  missionaries  have  not 
been  sufficiently  prominent  as  speakers 
and  workers.  I  earnes'ly  hope  that 
missionaries  will  not  only  be  given  an 
opportunity  but  will  press  forward  with¬ 
out  being  asked.  Let  them  help  make 
the  prayer  meetings,  the  Bible  classes, 
the  personal  work,  as  well  as  the  public 
meetings  more  effective.  By  all  means 
let  us  continue  the  newspaper  evangel¬ 
ism  and  some  of  the  big  meetings  but 
emphasize  the  intensive  methods. 

Another  desideration  is  the  securing 
of  two  full  time  evangelists  to  serve  the 
whole  campaign.  The  trouble  is  to  find 
the  right  men.  Let  us  pray  that  they 
may  be  found  and  be  willing  to  do  the 
work. 

The  campaign  has  been  very  economic¬ 
ally  administered.  Eminent  speakers 
have  served  at  considerable  financial  loss. 
Local  committees  have  worked  like 
Trojans  to  raise  funds  and  to  economize. 
I  doubt  if  an  equal  amount  of  money  has 
ever  been  made  to  go  so  far  in  Japan. 

First  and  last  what  is  needed  is  a 
larger  number  of  strong  men,  especially 
in  the  ministry.  Even  in  the  cities  the 
churches  are  often  poorly  manned  and  it 
is  still  worse  in  the  country.  We  need 
to  raise  the  standard  of  ministerial  candi¬ 
dates  and  get  more  men  in  our  seminaries 
with  the  physique  and  force  and  ability 
of  the  picked  men  in  the  government 
colleges.  Theological  school  students 
should  be  more  carefully  selected,  and 
not  over-urged  to  enter.  They  should 
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be  put  through  a  physical  examination 
and  not  spoiled  by  scholarship  aid.  Let 
us  pray  for  men,  for  the  harvest  is  waiting. 

Bishop  Y.  Hiraiwa 

Member  of  (lie  General  Committee 

During  the  year  and  a  half  just  passed 
I  have  visited  practically  all  the  territory 
covered  by  the  Evangelistic  Campaign 
and  have  received  some  fairly  definite 
impressions  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

One  may  say  without  reserve  that  the 
total  general  effect  upon  Japan  has  been 
deep  and  beneficial.  The  Campaign  has 
been  thus  far  a  success.  In  gathering  large 
audiences  and  in  making  itself  felt  in  all 
the  communities  visited  the  movement  has 
accomplished  more  than  anyone  could 
have  anticipated ;  it  has  fastened  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  great  masses  of 
people  on  Christianity. 

When  we  ask  about  definite  conversions 
and  the  number  of  accessions  to  the 
Churches  there  is  large  room  for  difference 
of  opinion  and  appreciation  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  It  must  be  confessed  that  results 
here  have  been  disappointing.  As  might 
be  expected,  in  many  cases  the  cards 
signed  were  not  genuine,  or  the  addresses 
were  wrongly  given ;  but  in  far  more 
cases  there  was  real  decision  according  to 
a  certain  degree  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  inquirer,  made  under  emotional 
excitement.  This  requires  a  close  follow¬ 
ing  up  by  pastors  and  older  Christians, 
a  searching,  shepherding,  training  process 
which  in  too  many  cases  as  been  quite 
lacking.  This  is  the  point  of  weakness 
that  the  Campaign  has  brought  to  light. 

The  same  zeal  and  perseverance  which 
is  shown  in  first  getting  the  inquirer  is  not 
given  afterward  to  training  him.  So  he 
gradually  sinks  back  to  his  original  level, 
hardened  by  the  cooling  that  has  followed 
his  earlier  melting.  He  has  been  seriously 
harmed  instead  of  helped,  and  will  always 
again  be  harder  to  reach.  This  kind  of 
case  has  been  all  too  common  not  only  in 
the  country  districts  but  in  the  large  cities 
as  well.  And  the  blame  largely  rests 
with  the  pastors  and  older  Christians. 
The  Campaign  has  shown  that  our  pastors 
have  to  be  trained  to  train.  They  do  not 
yet  know  how  to  nurse  into  healthy  life 


and  guide  on  to  maturity  the  inquirers 
who  come  to  them.  As  a  result,  in  the 
majority  of  local  churches  not  more  than 
one  tenth  of  the  persons  whose  signed 
cards  were  handed  to  the  pastors  have 
come  into  church  membership. 

This  was  the  weakness  of  the  Kimura 
Tent  Meetings.  Admirable  as  they  were 
and  real  as  were  the  decisions  made,  there 
have  been  practically  no  results  to  the 
churches  aside  from  the  one  most  related 
to  the  movement, — the  Reinanzaka 
Church, — and  even  in  this  church  the 
accessions  have  been  mostly  persons  who 
were  virtually  inquirers  before  and  were 
brought  to  a  decision  then.  The  pastor 
had  really  done  the  work  of  interpreting 
Christian  truth  and  training  the  convert. 

Yet,  as  we  said,  the  general  influence  of 
the  Campaign  has  been  splendid,  and  the 
results  will  be  far-reaching. 

A  straw  which  indicates  the  direction 
of  the  current  is  a  saying  credited  to 
Abbot  Kosui,  the  recent  head  of  the 
Hongwanji  sect  of  Buddhism,  and  widely 
quoted  by  the  people  at  large.  He  said  : 
“  Buddhism  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  India 
and  China  is  doomed  to  ultimate  destruc¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  out  of  touch  with  life.”  It 
remains  for  the  Christians  everywhere  and 
especially  for  the  pastors  to  justify  the 
power  of  Christianity  to  meet  the  living 
needs  of  Japan  to-day. 

Rev.  Y.  Naide 

Member  of  Ihe  Western  Division  Executive 

I  am  satisfied  that  good  results  have 
come  from  this  Campaign.  More  than 
anything  else  I  rejoice  that  throughout 
the  Empire  the  various  churches  have 
united  under  the  name  of  Christ  to  fight 
sin  and  wickedness.  To  the  church 
members  this  movement  has  given  a  real 
heart  of  cooperation  and  fellowship.  To 
non- Christians  there  has  been  given 
evidence  that  Christianity  is  not  hope¬ 
lessly  divided.  The  shame  of  denomi¬ 
national  sectarianism  has  been  removed. 

As  to  the  results  I  do  not  know  how 
many  have  been  baptized  into  the  Church, 
but  I  do  know  that  throughout  the 
country  great  numbers  of  individuals  and 
many  classes  hitherto  unreached  have 
been  deeply  impressed.  Hasty  results 
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and  quick  baptisms  we  should  not  insist 
upon.  In  a  word,  I  am  on  the  whole 
satisfied  with  the  work. 

Rev.  Kaku  Imai 

Author  of  “  Why  I  Forsook  the  Ihiddhist  Priesthood 
and  Become  a  Christian’' 

I  rejoice  greatly  as  I  think  that  so 
many  bodies  of  Christians  have  been 
able  to  successfully  conduct  this  United 
Evangelistic  Campaign.  It  is  a  great 
contrast  to  the  chasms  between  the  sects 
of  Buddhism  and  of  Shinto,  neither  of 
which  could  possibly  carry  on  such  a 
campaign. 

Messages  of  thanks  have  come  from 
many  people  among  my  auditors  who 
have  become  seekers.  The  other  day 
in  a  tram  car  I  was  surprised  to  have 
a  stranger  greet  me  and  say.  “  Pardon 
my  presumption,  but  I  must  thank  you 
for  your  sermon.  It  was  the  means  of 
turning  me  from  sin  into  the  Christian 
life.”  A  lady  called  at  my  house  recently 
and  thanked  me  almost  in  tears  because 
one  of  my  addresses  during  the  campaign 
had  been  the  means  of  reviving  the  faith 
of  her  husband.  Many  churches  also 
have  sent  me  letter  of  thanks. 

But  while  I  rejoice  and  give  thanks, 

I  am  earnestly  praying  God  that  the 
evangelistic  movement  may  become  far 
more  powerful  and  that  each  local  con¬ 
gregation  may  exert  itself  far  more  on 
behalf  of  evangelism.  It  pains  me  to 
think  that  prominent  men  like  those  who 
were  entertained  at  the  Imperial  Hotel 
by  the  Evangelistic  Committee  have  not 
yet  been  led  on  to  repentance  and  faith 
in  Christ  and  fellowship  in  His  Church. 
Nothing  but  the  power  of  God  will  suffice 
to  convert  men  of  rank  and  scholarship 
and  fame  who  need  Him  above  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  among  whom  are  some 
who  are  not  only  sinners  in  God’s  sight 
but  have  of  late  been  convicted  before 
the  law. 

Rev.  D.  R.  McKenzie 

Member  of  the  Eastern  Division  Executive 

1  may  have  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  my  experiences,  but  I  have  been  very 
favorably  impressed  with  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  Evangelistic  Campaign.  A 


few  things  which  seem  to  me  of  prime 
importance  stand  out  clearly. 

I.  The  first  is  the  fraternal  relations 
of  the  leaders,  whether  on  the  central  or 
local  committees.  My  opportunities  in 
regard  to  the  former,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  Section,  have  been  direct  and 
continuous,  and  I  question  whether  any¬ 
thing  approaching  it  has  been  witnessed 
in  Japan  up  to  this  time.  The  relations 
of  the  Japanese  and  missionaries  on  the 
committee  referred  to,  and  among  the 
Japanese  leaders  themselves,  have  been  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Men  who  were 
generally  credited  with  aloofness— with 
looking  after  their  own  work  rather 
exclusively,  and  taking  little  interest  in 
what  others  were  doing  —  have  for  the 
past  two  years  been  giving  lavishly  of 
their  time  and  thought. 

As  to  the  quality  of  fraternity  existing 
in  local  centers  visited,  the  view  of  a 
visitor  who  remains  only  a  day  or  two  in 
a  place  is  perhaps  inevitably  superficial. 
With  something  like  a  family  spirit  the 
different  members  of  the  local  committees 
may  be  on  their  good  behavior  while 
the  visitor  is  present,  and  lapse  somewhat 
when  he  has  gone.  But  the  degree  of 
united  effort,  and  apparently  of  unity  of 
spirit,  were  very  gratifying. 

2.  Another  thing  which  left  a  favoib 
able  impression  was  the  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  the  movement  in  regard  to  the 
various  classes  of  society.  One  of 
the  most  inspring  audiences  I  have  ever- 
seen  greeted  the  visitors  in  a  provincial 
town,  the  largest  church  in  the  place 
being  packed  from  the  altar  railing  to 
the  door  with  some  6oo  students  of 
various  secondary  schools.  They  were 
decorous,  attentive,  keen  —  a  challenge 
to  the  speakers  to  do  their  very  best. 
Another  gathering  in  a  different  city  was 
of  educationists,  some  300  in  number, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  the  leading  city  and 
provincial  officials.  Other  meetings 
addressed  were  for  prominent  citizens  in 
professional,  business  and  official  circles  ; 
for  Post  Office  employees ;  for  women, 
and  for  Christian  workers,  in  addition  to 
the  meetings  for  the  general  public. 

3.  The  activity  of  the  laymen  in  the 
Campaign  has  been  noticeable.  They 
have  taken  a  prominent  place  both  in 
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committees  and  on  the  platform,  and 
have  done  splendid  work  in  both  spheres. 
They  have  also  contributed  largely  to 
the  funds  of  the  Campaign. 

4.  I  have  been  much  impressed  with 
the  quality  of  the  sermons  and  addresses. 

I  heard  a  thirty  minutes  sermon  by 
a  layman  in  a  Tokyo  church  which 
was  one  of  the  most  searching  things  I 
ever  listened  to.  If  it  were  possible  I 
should  wish  that  it  might  be  repeated  in 
all  parts  of  Japan,  and  then,  translated 
into  equally  vigorous  English,  repeated 
to  our  young  men  beyond  the  sea. 

I  heard  an  address  at  a  great  theater 
meeting  in  a  provincial  center  by  a 
college  professor  which  was  one  of  the 
most  moving  appeals  I  have  ever  heard 
anywhere — an  appeal  addressed  to  men’s 
reason  and  conscience. 

Almost  without  exception  the  sermons 
and  addresses  I  have  listened  to — by 
preachers  and  laymen,  by  Presbyterians 
and  Congregational ists  and  Baptists  and 
Episcopalians  and  Methodists — have 
been  strong,  pointed  and  eminently 
evangelical  in  tone.  I  know  there  has 
been  testimony  published  which  would 
go  to  show  that  in  some  places  the 
sermons  and  addresses  have  not  been  of 
that  kind.  Perhaps  I  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  some  others  in  regard  to  the 
public  utterances  I  have  listened  to.  But 
personally,  I  doubt  whether  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world  to  day  better  preach¬ 
ing  is  being  done  than  that  which  is  being 
done  in  this  Campaign,  and  whether  any 
other  country  in  any  age  has  witnessed 
preaching  more  forceful  and  better  adapted 
to  existing  conditions  than  Japan  is  witness¬ 
ing  to-day.  With  such  preaching  I  am 
convinced  that  the  future  of  the  Church 
in  this  country  is  assured. 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
holding  that  there  are  no  just  criticisms 
to  be  made,  and  no  improvements  that 
might  be  suggested ;  but  to  my  mind 
the  things  to  be  praised  far  outnumber 
the  things  to  be  criticised,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  as  a  preparation  for  the 
autumn’s  work — “  Whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report :  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there 
be  any  praise  ” — we  shall  do  well  to 
"  think  on  these  things.” 
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Rev.  E.  N.  Walne 

Field  Secretary,  Christian  Literature  Society 

The  methods  of  work  used  in  the 
present  National  Evangelistic  Campaign, 
and  the  results  achieved,  indicate  that 
great  progress  has  been  made  along  many 
lines  since  the  Taikyo  Dendo  Movement 
ten  years  ago.  While  the  weaknesses  of 
the  campaign  which  have  been  pointed 
out  cannot  be  denied,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  during  the  past  year  Christianity  has 
asserted  itself  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  as  never  before.  The  success  of  the 
campaign  in  Tokyo  last  spring  afforded 
ample  proof  of  what  could  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  city 
churches,  especially  in  the  way  of  dis¬ 
tributing  literature  and  advertising.  It 
was  estimated  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  people  who  attended  the  tent  meetings 
were  unbelievers.  Most  of  the  preaching 
in  these  meetings  was  thoroughly  evangel¬ 
ical.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  letters  of 
inquiry  were  received  by  the  committee 
which  had  charge  of  the  newspaper 
campaign.  A  large  number  of  such 
letters,  enclosing  postage  for  reply,  have 
also  come  to  the  office  of  the  Christian 
Literature  Society,  not  only  from  Tokyo 
but  from  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  Society’s  tracts  were  distributed.  The 
most  conspicuous  weakness  of  the  move¬ 
ment  has  been  the  failure  of  individual 
churches  to  prepare  for  their  own  cam¬ 
paigns.  If  real  and  lasting  results  are  to 
be  achieved,  local  churches  must  be 
enlisted,  revived  and  trained  for  service, 
not  only  for  the  Union  Meetings,  but 
also  for  the  task  of  following  them  up. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Fulton 

Member  of  the  Western  Division  Executive 

Among  the  many  good  things  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Campaign,  I  would  men¬ 
tion  : 

First,  it  has  helped  very  greatly  to 
break  down  the  barriers  between  the 
different  denominations. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
it  is  no  harder  for  members  of  different 
Churches  to  work  together  than  it  is  for 
members  of  the  same  body,  and  often  the 
most  kindred  sympathies  have  been  found 
across  the  line  in  the  other  body. 
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Second,  the  lay  element  in  the  Church 
has  been  brought  to  the  front,  both  men 
and  women.  The  call  upon  them  as 
speakers  has  given  them  a  new  sense  of  res¬ 
ponsibility.  And  the  healthful  criticism 
which  has  been  received  in  some  cases  for 
failing  to  utter  a  clear  and  positive  Gospel, 
will  not  be  lost  upon  them. 

Third,  it  is  well  known  that  large  direct 
results  have  come  from  the  campaign. 
But  perhaps  the  indirect  results  have  been 
larger  still.  The  fact  of  a  united  Chris¬ 
tian  movement  has  powerfully  impressed 
thoughtful  people,  and  the  newspapers 
have  emphasized  this  in  their  notices  of 
the  meetings.  Moreover,  this  continual 
attack  with  the  artillery  in  the  leading 
cities  and  towns  along  the  whole  line  of 
battle,  has  resulted  in  a  great  weakening 
of  the  opposition  not  only  in  these  places 
but  also  in  the  smaller  towns.  An  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  Christian  teaching  is 
very  perceptible  in  the  country  districts 
nowadays,  and  the  National  Campaign 
lias  had  considerable  influence  in  pro¬ 
ducing  it. 

There  is  danger  that  the  Campaign 
having  covered  the  larger  part  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  country,  the  interest 
in  it  will  diminish  and  less  prayer  will  be 
offered  for  it.  This  would  be  a  calamity. 
By  the  end  of  this  fall,  or  early  next  year, 
the  first  round  of  the  Campaign  will  have 
been  finished,  but  this  is  to  be  followed 
next  year  by  a  second  round,  conducted 
in  a  less  ostentatious,  more  intensive  way. 
Instead  of  diminishing,  the  amount  of 
prayer  should  be  increased  as  we  look 
forward  to  this  final  stage. 

Rev.  Harper  H.  Coates 

-  Tokyo 

“  Tokyo  for  Christ  ” — an  ambitious 
program  to  be  sure — but  why  not  ? 
Our  Japanese  Christian  leaders  and 
followers  alike  are  taking  their  Chris¬ 
tianity  seriously,  and  their  faith  sees 
a  regenerated  Tokyo  and  a  “  new  Japan.” 
“  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh 
the  world,  even  our  faith.” 

Though  we  have  not  had  three 
thousand  on  one  day  as  at  Pentecost,  the 
signs  of  Pentecost  have  not  been  wanting 
— the  blending  of  hearts  in  united  prayer, 


the  humble  confessions  of  sin,  the  inner 
struggles  issuing  in  a  new  consecration  of 
all  to  God,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  followed  by  the  exaltation  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  with 
the  inevitable  result  of  souls  born  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Yes,  "  the  old-time 
religion  ”  is  coming  to  its  own,  “  good 
enough”  for  the  greatest  city  in  the 
Orient. 

Hie  Campaign  has  used  all  sorts  of 
methods,  old  and  new.  It  has  revived 
street  preaching — “even  Pastor  Uemura 
at  it,” — yes,  and  other  unlikely  fathers  in 
Israel,  as  well  as  the  sons.  The  automo¬ 
bile  and  the  newspapers  have  been  pressed 
into  the  service.  Japanese  Christians 
have  not  hesitated  to  pay  at  almost 
advertisement  rates  for  space  on  the 
most  prominent  pages  of  Tokyo  dailies 
for  concise  but  convincing  summaries  of 
Christian  truth  that  have  gone  not  only 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  subscribers,  but 
have  been  distributed  personally  or 
through  the  mails  to  many  others 
throughout  the  Empire. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  -with 
the  Christian  statesmanship  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  the  finest  exhibition  of  the 
actual  union  of  working  Christians  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  supreme  task 
yet  seen .  in  the  history  of.  Japanese 
Christianity,  while  even  those  who  hold 
aloof  are  in  spite  of  themselves  reaping 
untold  benefit.  Conceived  and  born  and 
fostered  in  prayer,  it  has  gone  forth 
open-eyed  to  the  strength  of  a'l  the 
forces  of  evil  that  are  preying  upon  the 
home,  the  factory,  the  shop,  the  school, 
and  society  at  large,  and  it  has  not 
hesitated  to  come  to  c'ose  grips  with 
them  all,  but  always  wounding  to  heal. 

The  banquet  at  the'  Imperial  Hotel 
attended  by  the  Prime  Minister  Count 
Okuma  himself,  doubtless  helped  much 
at  the  beginning  to  give  the  move¬ 
ment  prestige.  In  Count  Okuma’s  re¬ 
view  of  the  half  century  of  modern 
Christian  work  in  Japan,  he  not  only 
acknowledged  the  large  contribution  made 
to  the  betterment  of  society,  but  frankly- 
stated  his  own  conviction  that  no  practi¬ 
cal  solution  of  miny  pressing  problems 
was  in  sight  apart  from  Christianity. 

The  monotheistic  trend  hitherto  kept  in 
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the  background  of  Japanese  thought  is 
gradually  finding  expression  among 
thinkers  of  light  and  leading  and  cannot 
fail  in  time  to  land  men  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

There  is  no  more  important  subject 
for  prayer  the  rest  of  this  year  than  that 
great  grace  may  rest  upon  the  churches 
that  they  may  be  able  to  measure  up  to 
the  opportunities  before  them  and  to  care 
tenderly  for  the  many  lambs  that  have 
been  added  to  the  fold. 

Hev.  W.  Wynd 

Tokyo 

In  Tokyo  and  its  suburbs  the  campaign 
was  preceded  by  a  season  of  careful 
preparation.  The  church  leaders  were 
stirred  up  to  wait  upon  God  and  the  work 
was  began  in  an  atmosphere  of  prayer. 
Workers  of  different  denominations  met 
together  frequently  with  a  burden  on 
their  hearts.  “  We  want  to  win  men 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  I  am  ready  like 
the  Apostle  to  be  counted  a  fool  ”  said 
one  of  the  most  intellectual  of  the  city 
pastors. 

The  spirit  of  the  leaders  communicated 
itself  to  the  churches  and  there,  too, 
intercession  became  general.  A  general 
interest  in  the  movement  was  aroused. 
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Nor  was  the  blessing  which  they  sought 
withheld.  The  meetings  were  successful. 
Of  all  that  I  attended  there  was  only  one 
where  the  building  was  not  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing.  The  attendance  was  in  most 
cases  double,  and  in  some  cases  treble  the 
usual  attendance.  It  was  worth  all  the 
effort  and  expense  put  forth  to  gain  for 
the  churches  an  opportunity  of  touching 
the  lives  of  these  who  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have  come  under  Christian  influence. 
But  that  was  not  all.  In  Tokyo  there  is 
a  considerable  body  of  men  who  hang 
on  some  fringe  of  Christianity,  knowing 
enough  to  separate  it  from  the  religion 
of  their  parents,  but  who  remain  in  a 
state  of  indecision.  It  takes  a  special 
effort  to  break  through  their  defences, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  not  a  few  of 
them  were  reached  through  the  Campaign. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  effect 
produced  on  the  churches  themselves 
regardless  of  the  numbers  who  have  been 
actually  gathered  into  the  Kingdom? 
They  needed  something  to  arouse  them 
and  call  forth  there  strength  and  they  got 
it.  They  have  a  wider  outlook  and  a 
deeper  sense  of  responsibility.  To  use 
a  war  phrase,  they  will  no  longer  be 
content  with  the  policy  of  nibbling  when 
they  realise  that  by  united  prayer  and 
effort  they  are  able  in  the  King’s  name  to 
penetrate  far  into  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 
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This  school  opened  its  fall  term  in 
Kobe  with  an  attendance  of  forty-five. 
The  Residence  which  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  K.  Norman  is  filled  to  capacity  with 
twelve  of  the  scholars.  There  are  five  in 
the  High  School  department,  opened  for 
the  first  time  this  fall.  The  Principal, 
Mrs.  Misener  is  assisted  this  year  by  Miss 
Helena  Mann,  a  teacher  with  the  best 
references  from  the  High  Schools  of  Saint 


Paul,  Minnesota.  A  third  teacher  gives 
part  of  her  time  to  the  regular  classes, 
and  there  are  special  teachers  for  Music, 
German,  Latin,  Elocution  and  Japanese. 

The  school  building  has  recently  been 
enlarged  and  redecorated.  This  year  the 
missionaries  at  Kwansei  Gakuin  plan  to 
take  the  boys  in  residence  on  regular 
Saturday  afternoon  excursions. 
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writing)  io,  which  is  still  classic  in  our 
days. 

“  The  latter  being  connected  together 
became  the  lieu-pei-tzu  (gyosho,  the  con¬ 
nected  form  or  moderately  abbreviated 
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form)  1  r,  the  successive  abbreviations  of 
which  gave  the  ts’ao-tzu  (sosho,  grass- 
writing,  running  hand)  12,  13,  14. 

“  It  is  all  about  the  same  for  the 
series.” 


“  CHRIST  AND  HIS  MISSION" 


The  following  exlracls  from  “  Christ  and  His  Mission  ”  the  booklet  by  Rev.  T.  Miyagawa, 
selected  and  translated  by  Rev.  A.  Pieters,  have  already  appeared  in  the  public  press  and  are 
published  here,  at  Mr.  Pieters  request.  It  is  only  proper,  however,  to  call  emphatic  attention  to  the 
fact  that  those  extracts  are  not  considered  by  the  author  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  teaching  in  the 
book.  We  therefore  append  a  brief  statement  to  this  effect,  sent  to  The  jAl’AN  EVANGELIST  by  Mr. 
Miyagawa. — [The  Editors] 


Selected  Extracts 

“  The  central  problem  of  Christianity 
is  Christ.  He,  therefore,  who  does  not 
rightly  understand  Christ  cannot  be 
said  to  understand  Christianity.  The  real 
purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  make  clear 
the  two  great  missions  of  Christ  in  the 
world,  but  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  first  to  make  a 
study  of  Christ.”  (p.  1.) 

“  If  we  study  this  gospel  (that  of  John) 
from  still  another  point  of  view,  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  book  in  which  the 
writer  is  describing  Christ  spiritually.  It 
is  written  that  He  affirmed  ;  'The  Father 
and  I  are  One.’  This  is  more  than  to 
say  that  Christ  is  the  revelation  of  God 
who  is  Spirit,  it  is  rather  to  declare  that 
He  is  identical  with  God  who  is  Spirit. 
To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  idea  which  the 
writer  of  John’s  gospel  especially  wished 
to  make  clear  was  the  Spiritual  Christ  as 
identical  with  the  Spiritual  God.”  (p.  10.) 

Commenting  on  Philippians  2  :  6  Mr. 
Miyagawa  says : 

“  The  meaning  here  is  that  Christ  is 
confessed  to  be  absolutely  the  incarnation 
of  God.  Paul’s  views  of  the  person  of 
Christ  have  developed  since  he  wrote  the 
four  major  epistles.  Pie  has  advanced 
from  the  conception  of  “  the  man  from 
heaven,”  to  that  of  God  who  had  Himself 
come  down  to  earth.”  (pp.  18,  19.) 

“  When  we  come  to  the  Revelation  of 
John,  we  find  Him  regarded  absolutely 
as  identical  with  God.”  (p.  21.) 

“In  regard  to  the  question  how  we 
ought  to  look  upon  Christ,  the  entire 
thinking  world  may  be  divided  into  two 
parties,  those  who  look  upon  Him  as  the 


God-filled  Man,  and  those  who  regard 
Him  as  God  become  Man.  In  the  two 
Catholic,  and  in  most  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  the  greater  number  of  believers 
still  hold  the  view  that  He  is  God  who 
has  become  Man,  but  among  many 
advanced  churches  and  scholars  there  has 
arisen  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  view  that 
He  was  the  God-filled  Man. 

“  The  source  of  the  view  that  God 
became  Man  is  found  in  John  1  :  14. 

‘  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us,  (and  we  beheld  His  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father)  full  of  grace  and  truth.’  Not 
only  that,  the  same  thing  was  proved  by 
collating  other  passages  of  scripture  in 
which  similar  ideas  are  expressed.  From 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  until  the  middle 
of  the  previous  century  this  idea  was 
absolutely  dominant  as  the  main  current 
of  Christianity.  From  time  to  time  a 
thinker  like  Socinus  appeared  to  lay  the 
emphasis  upon  the  human  side  of  Christ, 
and  Unitarian  ideas  also  made  their 
appearance,  but  they  had  not  sufficient 
influence  to  cause  any  great  change  in 
the  current  thought  of  the  Christian 
world.  That  view  merely  maintained 
its  existence  as  one  angle  of  Christian 
thought.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  result 
of  the  great  progress  made  in  the  study 
of  the  Life  of  Christ,  it  was  inevitable 
that  some  alteration  should  take  place 
in  the  prevalent  conception  of  Christ. 
Those  who  were  satisfied  with  the  idea 
that  God  became  Man  gradually  diminish¬ 
ed  in  number,  and  a  tendency  was  evident 
to  regard  Him  as  the  God-filled  Man. 

“  As  regards  the  question  ;  .  ‘  Was 
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Jesus  Christ  the  God-Man  or  was  He  the 
the  God-filled  Man?  ’  I  myself,  of  course, 
belong  to  the  circle  of  those  who  look 
upon  Him  as  the  God-filled  Man.” 

On  page  34,  after  pointing  out  various 
ways  in  which  God  reveals  Himself  in 
Nature,  Mr.  Miyagawa  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  All  of  these,  however,  are  imperfect 
revelations.  They  do  not  suffice  to  reveal 
one  millionth  part  of  God.  A  true  and 
complete  revelation  of  the  being  of  God 
{Kami  jitai )  can  be  sought  nowhere 
except  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Various 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Jesus 
are  made  the  subject  of  discussion,  as  e.g. 
Were  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  soul  of  a 
man  both  present  within  the  recesses  of 
his  being,  as  scholars  from  ancient  times 
have  thought  ?  Or  was  his  human 
activity  held  in  abeyance,  so  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  alone  was  active  in  Him  ? 
Or,  again,  comparing  Him  with  other 
sages,  was  there  a  difference  in  kind  ?  etc., 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  present  day 
does  not  enable  us  to  search  out  and 
comprehend  what  is  called  his  "  meta¬ 
physical  construction.” 

"  This  was  the  same  also  with 
Augustine,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Athanasius. 
We  adopt  the  inductive  method,  and 
hence  cannot  attain  to  a  positive  state¬ 
ment.  They  adopted  deduction  as  their 
logical  method,  and  made  a  positive 
affirmation  in  the  form  of  a  dogma. 
Thus  they  were  able  boldly  to  affirm  the 
Nicaean  Creed,  but  present  day  schohr- 
ship  positively  refuses  to  permit  such  a 
thing. 

“  When,  in  an  attitude  of  humility,  we 
consider  the  personality,  ideas,  and 
wisdom  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  his  words  and 
actions,  then,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  we 
can  do  nothing  but  look  up  with  longing 
to  Him  as  the  revelation  of  God.  If  it  is 
insisted  that  we  must  fix  definitely  our 
attitude  towards  Jesus ;  we  are  joined  to 
Him  as  a  bride  to  her  bridegroom,  and 
we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  saying  that 
He  is  “  a  man  near  to  God,”  or  “  a'  man 
who  is  like  God,”  for  these  terms  by  no 
means  fully  express  our  sentiments  to¬ 
wards  Him.  When  we  come  to  this 
point  we  have  no  words  but  to  say : 

‘  He  is  the  highest  revelation  of  God.’ 
In  this,  sense  it  was  certainly  not  without 


reason  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the 
"  captivity  epistles  ”  as  well  as  the 
ancient  bathers,  in  the  exceeding  great¬ 
ness  of  their  reverence,  worshipped  Him 
as  God.  My  own  faith,  thinking,  and 
experience,  will  not  permit  me  to  look 
upon  Christ  as  a  mere  man.  From  the 
standpoint  of  sentiment  (feeling  tjjojg )  I 
feel  a  desire  to  cling  to  Christ  as  God. 

"  Once  a  missionary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  asked  me  ;  ‘  What  is  your  view 
of  Christ  ?  '  At  that  time  I  said  :  ‘  I 

have  no  other  answer  than  to  say  with 
Peter,  “  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God.”  ’  This  is  the  Christ 
whom  I  preach  to  all  the  world,  and  to 
whom,  with  a  multitude  of  others,  I  look 
up  with  the  deepest  longing.” 

A  Statement  by  Rev.  T.  Miyagawa 

“  If  anyone  will  read  the  whole  book, 
at  least  the  first  chapter  On  Christ  he  will 
understand  the  spirit  and  attitude  I  tool: 
toward  Jesus  Christ.  I  strongly  object 
to  the  publication  of  any  extracts  from 
the  book,  especially  extracts  which  seem 
to  be  heterodox.  If  you  publish  the 
extracts  translated  by  Mr.  Pieters  will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  follow  them  up  by  the 
translation  of  the  first  chapter. 

"  I  will  state  my  personal  belief  regard¬ 
ing  Christ.  I  really  think  that  it  is  out 
of  human  power  to  understand  the  meta¬ 
physical  construction  of  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  At  least  I  acknowledge  my 
ignorance  of  it.  As  far  as  it  is  manifested 
in  His  character  and  teachings,  life  and 
death,  there  is  no  doubt  that  He  is  the 
Divine  being  from  above.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  confess  with  St.  Peter  that 
'  thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.  ’  My  theologic  tendency  is  to  view 
Him  as  God-filled  Man,  but  when  I 
preach  I  glorify  Him  as  Man  from  God, 
or  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God.” 

Portions  of  an  Editorial  in  tiie 
Fukuin  Shimpo,  Sept.  16 

‘  Seeing  that  this  booklet  itself  is  not 
an'important  one,  and  not  likely  to  have 
a  great  influence  anyhow,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  this  uproar  about  it  is  like 
"  Mount  Taishan  rumbling  on  account  of 
a  mouse.”  If  instead  of  making  it  a  topic 
of  argument,  it  were  left  to  the  natural 
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course  of  things,  we  might  have  seen  a 
peaceful  solution  without  any  ado.  The 
position  of  Christ  does  not  depend  upon 
unnecessary  clamor  :  it  is  secure.  Though 
argument  may  be  needed,  a  more  im¬ 
portant  occasion  for  it  will  be  afforded. 

“  Since  there  is  now  so  much  to  do  in 
evangelistic  work,  the  wisest  course  is  to 
preach  the  living  Christ  in  a  positive  way, 
to  serve  Him  as  one  serves  God,  and  by 
advocating  the  duty  of  consecrating  body 
and  soul  to  Him  to  propagate  the  true 
faith  of  Christianity.  Let  only  the 
morning  dawn,  and  the  demons  of  earth 
and  water  will  be  routed. 

“  But  now  that  the  book  has  become  a 
matter  of  public  discussion  we  should  like 
to  see  the  affair  settled  as  quietly  as 
possible  without  needless  disputation. 

“  We  may  conclude  that  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  his  real  religion,  like  the  Apostles 
and  ancient  fathers,  Mr.  Miyagawa  un¬ 
questionably  worships  Christ  as  God, 
relies  upon  Him  and  serves  Him,  and  we 
are  glad  that  we  can  so  conclude. 

“  But  Mr.  Miyagawa’s  theological  ex¬ 
position  of  Christ  (of  course  we  are  not 
speaking  of  his  faith )  cannot  escape  the 
criticism  that  it  is  at  least  ambiguous.  It 
has  not  yet  reached  a  s.ttled,  decided 
position. 

“Yet  Mr.  Miyagawa’s  faith  is  of  the 
evangelical  type  that  logically  cannot  stop 
until  it  rises  to  the  Christology  of  the 
Apostles  and  ancient  Fathers.  Now  if  we 
go  by  the  context,  we  may  feel  that  there 
is  really  no  need  of  doubting ;  but,  again, 
in  the  words,  “  If  I  speak  from  the  heart 
I  feel  that  I  would  cleave  to  Christ  as 
God,”  a  point  of  ambiguity  appears 
(though  we  ourselves  do  not  distrust 
his  position).  Therefore,  since  Mr. 
Miyagawa  has  made  it  clear  that  person¬ 
ally  his  faith-attitude  toward  Christ  is 
indeed  just  that,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
many,  whatever  their  theology  may  be, 


will  rejoice  and  be  satisfied  thereby.  If 
he  pushes  forward  in  his  investigations, 
making  this  faith  the  basis,  it  will  sooner 
or  later  be  found  that  even  in  Mr.  Miya¬ 
gawa’s  doctrine  the  points  approximating 
those  of  the  Nicaean  creed,  which  he  dis¬ 
likes  so  much,  are  surprisingly  numerous. 
We,  like  a  good  farmer,  shall  be  able  with 
a  patient  spirit  to  trust  the  growth  of  the 
seed  and  look  forward  to  its  ripening. 

“  The  Cooperative  Evangelistic  Move¬ 
ment  and  the  like  would  be  impracticable 
without  mutual  accommodation  by  all 
concerned. 

“When  Simon  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi 
declared,  “  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  Living  God,”  the  Lord,  greatiy 
pleased,  said  that  he  would  build  His 
Church  upon  this  foundation  But  any¬ 
one  may  observe  that  the  faith  of  Peter 
and  the  rest  at  that  time  had  not  yet 
become  so  advanced  as  that  of  Nicaea, 
nor  even  so  much  as  that  in  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  ;  much  less  of  course,  was  it 
crystallized  to  such  a  degree  as  the 
prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Their 
faith  was  of  such  a  grade  that  they 
blurted  out  very  presumptuous  language 
in  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  He  rebuked 
them  in  the  words,  “  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan.”  Nevertheless  the  quality  of  their 
faith  was  splendidly  sound  and  was 
progressing  in  the  right  direction.  Just 
because  it  was  of  such  a  sort  that  logically 
it  had  to  ripen  into  the  results  that  followed 
at  the  Resurrection  and  Pentecost,  did  it 
receive  this  hearty  commendation  from 
Christ.  Though  from  the  standpoint  of 
thoroughgoing  theological  investigation 
there  may  be  no  objection  to  uncom¬ 
promising  attack  with  reference  to  the 
theological  doctrine  in  question,  we  desire, 
imperfect  as  we  are,  to  practice  that 
nobility  of  spirit,  that  forbearance,  with 
which  Christ  treated  the  immature  faith 
of  His  disciples.  (Translated  by  C.  N.) 
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NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  UNIVERSITIES 

Rev.  A.  K.  RCISCHAUER,  D.D. 


In  the  August  issue  of  The  Evangelist 
we  presented  the  substance  of  the  so-called 
Kikuchi  Bill  which  contains  an  outline 
of  the  reforms  in  the  educational  system 
of  Japan  proposed  by  leading  educators 
and  approved  by  the  special  Educational 
Investigation  Committee.  Soon  after  that 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  Educational 
Department  there  was  a  change  in  the 
Cabinet  and  Dean  Takata  of  Waseda 
University,  who  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  drawing  up  the  Kikuchi  Bill,  was 
made  Minister  of  Education.  The  bill 
has  therefore  fallen  into  the  hands  of  real 
friends  and  will  at  least  be  given  a  fair 
test.  The  Educational  Department  has 
drawn  up  a  draft  of  new  regulations  for 
universities  based  upon  the  Kikuchi  Bill 
and  has  submitted  this  to  the  Educational 
Investigation  Committee  for  its  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
regulations  as  published  in  the  Japan 
Advertiser : 

I.  The  aim  of  each  University  shall 
be  to  turn  out  persons  equipped  with  a 
high  standard  of  learning  and  character 
and  fitted  to  become  leaders  of  society  : 
and  to  make  all  possible  searches  into 
fields  of  learning. 

Establishment  of  Universities 

The  Hokkaido,  and  each  fu  and  ken 
and  city  may  establish  universities. 

Individuals  may  establish  universities. 

The  establishment  or  abolition  of  public 
or  private  university  institutions  shall  be 
carried  out  only  by  the  permission  of  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

In  case  any  individuals  propose  to 
establish  a  university,  they  must  have 
property  enough  to  produce  the  revenue 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
institution,  and  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  equipments,  and  they  must  organize 
a  legal  corporation  for  the  university  in 
accordance  with  clauses  of  the  Civil  Code 
of  this  country. 

Public  or  private  university  institutions 
shall  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Minister  of  Education. 


The  course  of  the  studies  in  each 
university  shall  be  four  years  or  more. 

Graduates  from  the  middle  school,  or 
those  girls’  high  schools  which  offer  a 
five  year  course,  and  any  other  students 
who  are  recognized  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  as  being  as  well  qualified  as 
graduates  from  these  schools,  are  eligible 
to  enter  the  university. 

Provisions  for  Higher  Courses 

Each  university  shall  have  a  kcnkynkwa 
or  higher  course  of  study  for  graduates 
for  further  pursuit  of  studies,  and  shall 
have  all  the  equipments  necessary  for 
such  courses. 

Each  university  can  have  bekkiva  or 
special  course,  or  a  senmonbu  or  depart¬ 
ment  for  specialists,  attached  to  it.  The 
existing  Regulation  for  the  semnon  Gakko 
shall  be  applied  to  the  senmonbu  attached 
to  the  university. 

The  course  of  study,  subjects  to  be 
taught,  kinds  and  grades  of  lessons,  in 
each  government  university,  and  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  kenkyukzva  or  bekkiva 
attached  to  the  institution  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Minister  of  Education,  except 
where  there  are  special  regulations  in  force. 

The  course  of  study,  subjects  to  be 
offered,  kinds  and  grades  of  lessons  in 
each  public  or  private  institution,  and 
regulations  regarding  the  kenkyukiva  or 
bekkiva  attached  to  it  shall  be  decided  in 
case  of  a  public  institution  by  the  parties 
in  control  of  it,  and  in  case  of  a  private 
institution  by  the  founder,  in  both  cases 
through  permission  of  the  Minister  of 
Education. 

Appointment  of  Teachers 

The  appointment  of  teachers  in  each 
public  or  private  university  shall  be  made 
in  the  case  of  a  public  institution  by  the 
parties  in  control  of  the  school,  and  in 
case  of  a  private  institution  by  its  founder, 
in  both  cases  through  permission  of  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Exception,  how¬ 
ever,  shall  be  made  for  those  of  the 
chokunin  or  sonin. 
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New  Regulations  for  Universities 


Each  university  can  confer  upon  its 
graduates  the  degree  of  gakushi. 

Each  university  through  examinations 
of  its  Professors’  Council  can  confer  the 
degree  of  hakushi  upon  those  who  after 
having  attended  for  three  years  or  more 
its  kcnkyukzva ,  request  the  degree  and 
who  present  either  the  results  of  their 
studies  in  the  special  course  or  a  thesis. 
Besides,  each  university  through  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  its  Professors’  Council,  may  confer 
the  degree  of  hakushi  upon  those  who 
have  rendered  distinguished  service  in 
various  fields  of  learning. 

The  regulations  regarding  the  degrees 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Minister  of 
Education. 

Unless  it  is  established  in  accordance 
with  the  new  regulations,  no  school  may 
be  given  the  name  of  daigaku  or  daigakko 
hereafter. 

The  existing  regulations  regarding  the 
degree  and  those  rules  regarding  the 
doctors’  association  shall  be  abolished. 

The  existing  regulations  concerning 
degrees,  except  those  clauses  regarding 
the  doctors’  association,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  degrees  given  before  the  new 
regulations  take  force,  or  to  those  degrees 
that  will  be  given  after  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  take  force  to  persons  who  have 
presented  their  thesis  and  have  earned  the 
degrees  before  the  new  regulations  are  in 
force. 

.It  will  be  noticed  that  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  say  nothing  as  to  the  existing  Im¬ 


perial  Universities  and  Koto  Gakko,  and 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  institutions  are  to  be  affected 
by  these  regulations.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Imperial  Universities 
are  very  much  opposed  to  the  proposed 
schemes,  and  the  Educational  Department 
has  not  yet  found  a  way  by  which  both 
the  Imperial  Universities  and  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  reform  can  be  satisfied.  The 
above  regulations  as  they  stand  would 
therefore  only  affect  universities  other 
than  the  Imperial  Universities.  They 
would  make  it  possible  for  new  univer¬ 
sities,  public  or  private,  to  be  established 
or  for  some  of  the  stronger  higher  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  Waseda  and  Keio  to  be 
converted  into  real  universities  with  the 
power  to  confer  degrees,  but  if  the  existing 
Imperial  Universities  remain  as  they  are, 
very  little  change  from  the  present  system 
would  result.  It  would  be  largely  only 
a  change  of  name.  Even  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees  granted  to  the  new 
type  of  university  would  not  mean  very 
much,  for  there  would  still  be  a  great 
difference  between  a  degree  from  one  of 
these  schools  and  one  from  an  Imperial 
University.  In  a  word  then,  the  new 
regulations,  to  accomplish  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  those  who  have  proposed  the 
reforms,  must  go  further  than  they  go 
at  present  and  must  be  made  to  apply 
in  some  way  to  the  existing  Imperial 
Universities  and  Koto  Gakko. 


ARMENIA  AGAIN 


One  of  the  worst  by-products  of  the 
present  war  is  the  occasion  it  is  offering 
Turkey  to  again  break  forth  in  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Armenian  Christians.  This 
plague-spot  of  Modern  History  has  seem¬ 
ed  to  spread  with  more  virulence  the 
more  Turkey  has  found  herself  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  European  nations  and  now,  even 
though  they  might  wish  to  interpose,  they 
arc  unable  to  offer  help.  The  common 
lot  of  the  Armenian  to-day  is  exile, 
spoliation  of  his  home,  the  tearing  asunder 
of  his  family,  and  as  a  climax,  often 
martyrdom.  From  occasional  sources 


pictures  come,  telling  of  the  horrible 
conditions  among  these  suffering  people, 
and  we  almost  sicken  at  the  thought  of 
their  terrible  plight  and  our  helplessness. 
But  we  can  pray  to  God  for  their  deliver¬ 
ance,  and  too  we  may  now  send  help  to 
them  with  some  hope  of  its  reaching  its 
destination,  for  a  Committee  on  Armenian 
Relief  and  Repatriation  has  been  formed 
in  America  and  the  names  of  its.  members 
are  a  guarantee  that  its  funds  will  be 
wisely  and  efficiently  administered.  Any 
gifts  sent  to  the  office  of  The  Evangelist 
will  be  forwarded  to  this  Committee. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  EIEED 


Rev.  Edward  Rothesay  Miller,  D.D. 


By  the  sudden  passing  away  of  Rev. 
E.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  a  member  of  the 
North  Japan  Mission  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  another  break  has 
been  made  in  the  ranks  of  veteran  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Miller  came  to  this  country  as  a 
single  man  in  1872,  commissioned  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
The  first  years  were  occupied  in  assiduous 
study  of  the  Japanese  language,  notably 
the  Chinese  character,  the  result  being 
that  among  the  earlier  missionaries  Mr. 
Miller  became  "  princips  inter  pares  ”  in 
the  knowledge  of  those  delightful  hie- 
roglyphics. 

In  1875  Mr.  Miller  married  Miss  Mary 
Kidder,  a  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church  Mission,  and  principal  of  the  first 
mission  girls  school  in  Japan,  the  same 
which  has  since  developed  into  Ferris 
Seminary  in  -  Yokohama.  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  Miller  also  joined  the  Reformed 
Church  Mission,  of  which  he  remained 
a  useful  and  honored  member  till  the 
time  of  his  death. 

As  an  evangelistic  missionary,  which 
he  was  by  persistent  choice,  he  made 
some  of  the  earliest  tours  in  the  Shinshu 
and  Tohoku  fields.  His  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  language,  quiet  dis¬ 
position  and  graceful  manners  fitted  him 
for  this  work  to  an  unusual  degree.  His 
long  residence  with  Mrs.  Miller  at  Mori- 
oka  left  an  indelible  impress  upon  the 
people  of  that  city  and  surroundings. 

In  literary  work  Mr.  Miller  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  by  the  early  translation  of 
several  of  the  Church  Standards  and 
Forms  of  Worship  of  the  Reformed  and 
Presbyterian  Churches,  but  still  more  by 
the  preparation,  in  collaboration  with 
Mrs.  Miller,  for  many  years  of  the  two 
well-known  Sunday  School  papers  '*  Yoro- 
kobi  no  Otozure  ”  and  “  Chiisaki  Qto- 
zure.”  The  influence  of  this  work  has 
been  felt  more  or  less  throughout  Japan 


and  has  doubtless  brought  the  blessings 
of  joy  and  salvation  into  an  untold 
number  of  Japanese  homes. 

By  his  and  Mrs.  Miller’s  generous  gift 
of  their  beautiful  Tsukiji  residence  to 
Meiji  Gakuin,  converted  later  into  the 
Meiji  Gakuin  Chapel,  by  their  generous 
contribution  annually  of  their  entire  salary 
to  the  Board  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
by  many  private  benefactions  to  indivi¬ 
duals  and  to  various  departments  of  work 
in  Japan,  but  especially  by  untiring  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  work  and  a  sweet  spirit  of 
brotherliness,  Dr.  Miller  has  left  a 
memory  which  will  remain  fragrant  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  messenger  of  dealh  came  on  Au¬ 
gust  7th  last,  very  suddenly,  and  at  an 
hour  when  he  was  not  looked  for,  but 
the  servant  qf  the  Lord  had  his  loins 
girded,  and  what  seemed  the  stroke  of 
death  was  in  reality  the  glad  summons 
to  higher  service,  the  lif.ing  of  the  veil 
between  time  and  eternity,  the  entrance 
into  the  joy  of  the  Lord.  A.  O. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Cosand 

Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Cosand,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Cosand,  whose  death  ’at 
Pasadena,  California,  on  August  14 
was  reported  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Evangelist,  came  to  Japan  in 
1885.  From  that  time  until  1900  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Friends’  Mission 
and  the  following  year  joined  the  United 
Brethren  Mission.  During  the  past  thirty 
years  there  radiated  from  her  life  a  sweet 
fragrance  of  love  and  good  cheer  which 
was  a  constant  testimony  to  the  inspiring 
presence  of  her  Lord.  Her  deafness 
deprived  her  of  the  privilege  of  much 
active  service  in  missionary  work,  but 
nothwithstanding  her  affliction  she  was 
always  deeply  interested  in  all  that  was 
going  on  about  her.  Her  bright  sunny 
disposition,  her  love  of  children  and 
flowers,  her  thoughtfulness  and  concern 
for  her  friends  were  characteristic  traits 
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JAPAN  ORGE8  CAUTION  UPON 
PRESIDENT  YUAN. 


WARN  3  HIM  OP  THE  DANGER  OP 
AROUSING  OPPOSITION. 
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TEXT  OF  THE  NOTE  SENT  TO  PEKING. 

In  spite  of  statements  to  the  contrary,  made 
in  various  quarters,  Japan  bas  sent  a  Note  to 
Peking  warning  the  President  and  bis  Min- 
letere  of  the  danger  which  confronts  China  in 
the  proposed  reversion  to  a  monarohioal 
system  of  government.  The  text  of  the  Note, 
cent  to  Peking  on  Thursday,  reads  as 
follows :  — 

The  movement  recently  on  foot  in  China 
for  a  ohange  of  her  national  Constitution  now 
appears  to  have  taken  a  rapid  tarn  towards 
he  realization  of  its  aim.  At  the  present 
time,  when  there  is  as  yet  little  prospeot  of  an 
early  oonolnsion  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and 
when  the  sense  of  misgivings  prevails, 
every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid 
the  creation  ol  a  situation  in  any  part  of 
the  world  prijadioial  to  peace  and  tran¬ 
quility,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  a  new  oompiioaiion.  Although  it  would 
appeal  as  V  there  were  throagbout  the  oountry  I 
no  great  r  position  to  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchy,  careful  observation  of  the  actual 
sta  e  of  affairs  in  China,  based  upon  informa¬ 
tion  possessed  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
shows  it  to  be  uudeniable  that  snob  appearan¬ 
ces  are  more  superficial  than  real.  The  under- 
current  of  opposition  is  far  stronger  than  one 
woald  imagine,  and  a  feeling  of  unrest  is 
spreading  in  all  parts  of  the  oountry. 

Upon  re  iewing  the  results  of  President 
Yuan’s  Administration  daring  the  past  fou^ 
years,  it  will  be  found  that  the  distnrbed 
state  of  the  provinces  is  beooming  daily  more 
tranqu  l,  and  order  now  reigns  in  the  oountry. 

If  the  President  is  resolved  to  maintain  the 
politioal  siatas  qao  in  China  and  to  leave 
;.dtered  the  line  of  progress  whioh  be  bas 
■"flaken,  it  will  not  be  long  before  order 
is  completely  restored  and  perfect  repose 
and  tranqaillity  will  be  assured  to  the 
oountry.  Should,  however,  a  sudden 
move  be  made  by  the  President  to  establish 
a  monarchy,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  spirit  of  opposition  above  referred  to 
woald  immediately  give  riBe  to  disorder  and 
disturbance,  and  China  would  onoe  more  be 
thrown  into  serious  danger.  In  the  face  of 
the  present  situation,  and  having  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  interests  involved,  the 
Japanese  Government  cannot  but  feel  deep 
ooocern  in  tbe  possible  recrudescence  of  these 
dan^o^'s  conditions  in  China. 

{Tattb'yrmore,  should  disturbance  break 
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out  io  C.iio.,  it  woald  not  only  be  ber  greet 
mielorlane,  bat  woald  do  Immeasarable  b.im 
direotly  or  Indireolly  to  Ibe  Powers  having 
important  interests  in  Obion,  and  particularly 
to  Jnpaa,  wbo  stands  in  speoial  relations  wllb 
China,  It  Is  also  to  be  apprehended  that  Ibe 
general  peaoe  of  Easlera  Asia  might  thus  be 
endangered. 

In  view  of  snob  a  state  of  affairs,  Ibe 
Imperial  Government,  solely  aotnated  by  the 
desire  to  preserve  tbepeaoiof  the  Orient  by 
timely  precaution,  have  decided  to  approaob 
tbe  Chinese  Government,  pointing  ont  to 
them  tbe  (aot  that  there  ie  in  tbe  present 
situation  a  oaase  for  grave  anxiety,  and 
Inquiring  if  the  Obinese  Government  are 
fatly  convinced  of  being  oapeble  to  attain 
peacefully  tbe  end  of  the  monarobloal  move¬ 
ment.  Tbe  Imperial  Government  will  then 
present  tbeirviewe  in  a  most  oandld  and  friend, 
ly  manner  to  the  end  that  tbe  President  of  tbe 
Repnbiio  may  be  persuaded  to  adopt  in  tbe 
interest  of  all  ooooerned  tbe  wise  oonrse  ol 
postponing  tbe  proposed  soheme  of  ohang;ng 
the  form  of  government,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  ol  unfortunate  disturbance,  and  to 
consolidate  tbe  peaoe  in  tbe  Fat  East.  The 
Imperial  Government  have  aooordtngly 
given  necessary  instructions  to  their  Gbargfi 
d'Affalres  in  Peking.  In  taking  thla  step, 
tbe  Imperial  Government  have  no  inteB. 
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)h  lor  twelve  months  baa  been 
jomnaUatio  and  parliamentary 
.avion,  that  there  will  be  imposed  on 
ope  a  Gsrmanio  pease  ?  " 

The  pamphlet  goes  on  to  diaonaa,  much  In 
to  way  ol  the  fcypioal  Germau  editorial,  tbe 
jituatioo  and  Ibe  outlook.  II  eada  wltb  a 
aeriee  ol  qnealiona  to  tbe  people  ol  (Herman;, 
Other  pamphlets  oooaiat  ol  qaotallona  lrom 
well-known  aatbora,  partionlarl;  lrom  Shake¬ 
speare,  wboae  works  are  lamiliar  to  tbe 
.majority  ol  Qermana. 

Another  pamplet  touohes  on  Ibe  Italian 
question,  It  begina 

"  Wbo  ia  tbe  insane  enemy  ol  the  German 
people  that  wants  to  involve  na  in  a  war  witb 
Italy,  tbal  oherlahea  tbe  hope  ol  giving  ne 
another  enemy  ?  " 

Bat  the  qaeetion  ol  Italy  eeems  to  be  only 
>(  seaondary  oonaideration,  the  main  purpose 
>1  tbe  pamphlet  being  a  denunciation  ol 
Inatria,  Incidentally  it  oontalna  some  de- 
ireoaling  remarks  regarding  Bavaria. 

"  Italian  hostility, "  it  saya,  "  is  a  gilt 
vbioh  Austria  baa  made  ua.  The  lively 
lympatby  and  tbe  popularity  wbiol;  tbe  wai 
•gainst  Italy  baa  arouaed  in  Bavaria  fioda,  ol 
oourBe,  at  leaat  part  ol  ite  expianatitAi  in  tbe 
|  attachment  which  tbe  southern  •Crigdom 
'always  baa  felt  lor  the  allied  empire,  W 
might  add  that  Austria  already  baa  reason  to 

Iba  satisfied  witb  tbe  formidable  aaaiatanoe 
which  Bavarian  soldiers,  Incorporated  in 
her  regiments,  are  rendering  her  in  tbe  noi 
jy  any  meaans  easy  struggle  with  bits  enemy 
>0  tbe  west  (the  Italians), 

"  Let  ua  demand  tbe  right  to  be  consistent. 
Beiore  it  was  too  late  we  Germans  waited  out 
Government  to  adopt  energetic  measures  witb 
Austria  to  prevent  war  oeanrting  with  Italy. 

Oar  wishes  were  not  attended  to.  Let  us  now 
telase  to  have  tbe  latberland  drawn  Into  any 
warlike  obligations  merely  on  aooonnt  ol 
[solidarity.  We,  tbe  people,  oan  prevent  It. 

Are  we  willing  to  make  the  attempt  ?  " 

Not  all  tbe  pamphiete  are  marked  by  tble 
lone  ol  moderation  or'oaim  reasoning.  Some 
.re  vibrant  witb  a  demand  (bat  tbe  people 
rise  and  deolara  themselvee,  others  are  bitterly 
aatirioal,  while  others  are  even  soarrilone, 
containing  abase,  in  boib  prose  and  verse,  ol 
the  reigning  dynasty,  ol  tbe  meet  oonspiennus 
members  ol  tbe  Government,  and  even  ti>/  tbe  hU 
great  leaders  in  Ibe  field, 
j  One  ol  the  pampblete  is  interesting  in  that 
’t  ie  apologetic.  It  explains  tbe  motive  lor 
'Sorting  to  the  pamphlet, 

\  new  epirlt,  It  says,  is  aloot  In  tbe  land, 
evsry  great  crisis  among  tbe  German 
>eople  a  new  spirit  baj  shown  itsell,  It  was 
jo  in  tbe  days  ol  reformation.  And  in  those 
[  days  tbe  battle  was  won  by  tho  use  ol  tbe 
'  pamphlet. 

Luther  showed  tbe  way  and  used  the 
smphiet  effectively,  and  tbe  pamphlets  ol 
■a  time  were  not  oouobed  in  fine  pbr. 
bey  were  strong  and  even  ooarse,  and  thus 
,ey  won,  Tbe  Thirty  Yeats'  war  brought 
ok  tbe  pamphlet,  nod  Maximilian  ol  Bavaria 
d  other  Prlnoes  need  it  witb  great  effaol. 
hundred  years  ago,  when  tbe  German 
oples  were  under  Ibe  heel  ol  tbe  French 
aperor,  it  was  tbe  pamphlet  ol  the  oommou 
>ple  that  aroused  the  national  spirit. 

The  King  ol  Prussia  claimed  credit  lor  a 
aoasure  that  was  forced  on  him  ;  bat  it  was 
be  pampblet  and  the  popular  feeling  wbioh  It 
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On  Imitation 


A  gibe  frequently  levelled  against  the 
Japanese  charges  them  with  being  a 
race  of  imitators.  From  their  begin¬ 
nings,  apparently,  they  have  borrowed. 
Language,  letters,  art,  religion  \ 
ported  from  the  mainland  of  Asia  while 
the  west  was  still  an  unknowo  world. 
Today  arms,  laws, manufactures,  methods 
of  business,  system  of  government,  are 
being  taken  bodily  from  the  west.  You 
meet  the  Japanese  infantryman  walking 
stolidly  along  the'street  in  the  Khaki  of 
British  India;  his  comrade  'of  the  crack 
cavalry  swaggers  past  in  the  black  and 
scaiht  of  France;  and  the  framework  on 
which  the  whole  organization  is  built  is 
German.  In  a  criminal  court  you  seem 
to  be  in  France— with  the  judge  a  good 
deal  less  sure  of  himself  and  his  law  than 
would  be  the  case  in  the  Salle  de  Past 
Perdus.  Passing  an  elementary  school 
you  are  surprised  to  hear  the  plaintive 
melodies  of  Scotland  wedded  to  strange 
words.  Enter  a  shop  and  you  may  find 
the  un-oriental  phenomenon  ot  goods 
marked  with  a  fixed  price  in  plain 
figures.  These  are  some  of  the  importa¬ 
tions  which  might  occur  to  the  man 
who  walks  along  the  street.  If  he  had 
an  eye  for  architecture  he  would  charge 
the  Japanese  with  worse  things  than 
imitation.  The  native  architect  has 
in  some  cases  not  stopped  at  copying 
the  worst  of  the  west ;  he  has  managed 
to  debase  what  he  copied,  and  his 
disharmonious  efforts  have  given  us 
shuddering  glimpses  of  what  Tokyo  may 
be  when  she  has  had  other  20  years  of 
it — the  ugliest  city  in  the  world.- 
That  is  rather  a  digression  but  it  may 
fill  a  place  in  the  argument,  for  no 
doubt  much  of  the  disfavor  with 
which  Occidentals  gaze  on  those  imita¬ 
tions  is  due  to  their  crudeness  acd 
disharmony,  qualities  displayed  in  much 
profusion  by  such  candid  witnesses  as 
the  new  buildings  of  Tokyo. 

The  Japanese  feel  the  sting  of  the 
implied  reproich  that  they  only  imitate 
and  do  not  create,  and  sometimes  put 
forward  in  extenuation  the  claim  that 
they  do  hot  copy  but  adapt.  The  differ¬ 
ence  may  seem  small  but  it  is  genuine. 
The  man  who  adapts,  adds  something 
from  his  own  mind  ;  he  alters  with  his 
own  intelligence  to  fulfil  some  purpose 
of  his  own.  He  is  below  the  creator 
but  above  the  copyist.  But  after  all  it 
1b  a  poor  thing  to  put  forward  an  excuse  I 
which  when  granted  only  exacts  pitying 
condecension  fiom  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
grant  it.  Daily  life  in  Japan  abounds 
with  examples  of  unintelligent  copying. 
One  is  continually  coming  across 
instances  of  imported  rules  being 
mechanically  carried  out  though  the 
ciscumst  inces  for  which  these  rules  were 
made  have  not  been  imported.  Even  if 
adaptation  be  admitted  it  is  a  poor 
second  best,  scarcely  worth  claiming  or 
disputing. 

There  is  a  much  more  simple  and  1 


natural  explanation.  It  is  that  Japan  is 
in  the  student  stage1  All  her  energies 
are  employed  in  assimilation.  When  the 
receptive  faculties  are  strained  to  the 
utmost  the  creative  power  cannot 
function.  Every  individual  has  person¬ 
al  experience  of  a  similar  period  in 
his  own  career,  for  every  student  has 
had  phases  in  which  all  he  did 
a  conscious  moulding  of  himself  upon 
some  admired  professor,  or — more  fre¬ 
quently — upon  some  revered  writer, 
known  only  in  the  serene  regions  of 
mind.  How  many  youog  poets  have 
■orshipped  Shelley?  How  many  young 
writers  have  invited  disaster  by  copying 
the  mannerisms  of  Dickens— the  only 
copiable "  part  of  him  ?  How 
many  young  reformers  have  found 
it  impossible  to  separate  a  feeble 
copy  of  Carlyle's  "  big  bow-wow" 
style  from  his  fiery  hatred  of  shams? 
Nations  have  similar  experiences  though 
Daturally  as  there  is  no  precedent  for  a 
nation  stepping  from  feudalism  to  mod¬ 
ernism  in  the  stride  of  one  generation 
there  is  no  cximple  of  the  imitative 
phase  as  we  witness  here.  But  it  has 
been  noticed  elsewhere.  Here  is  an 
apt  observation  from  Sir  Donald 
Mackenzie  Wallace's  “  Russia  "By 
accepting  in  a  lump  a  foreign  culture  a 
nation  inevitably  condemns  itself  for  a 
time  to  intellectual  sterility.  So  long 
it  is  occupied  in  receiving  and 
assimilating  a  fliod  of  new  idea9,  un¬ 
familiar  conceptions,  and  foreign  modes 
of  thought  it  will  produce  nothing  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  the  result  of  its  highest  efforts 
will  b:  merely  successful  imitation.  We 
need  not  be  surprissd,  therefore  that  the 
Russians  (of  the  eighteenth  century)  be¬ 
came  imitators."  Japan  imitates  others  be¬ 
cause  at  the  present  moment  imitation  is 
her  business.  There  is  nothing  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  imitating  one’s  models,  or  in 
admitting  that  one  imitates,  though  there 
is  great  danger  of  becoming  ridiculous 
and  even  sterile  if  the  student  imagines 
that  copying  is  the  end  of  the  work.  It  is 
much  too  soon  to  suggest  any  such 
charge  against  Japan.  The  future  will 
take  care  of  itself,  but  the  eager  student 
is  likely  not  to  disappoint  his  friends 
when  the  time  comes  foi  original  work. 
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Statement  and  Appeal  to  Mission  Boards  Operating  in  Japan 
on  Behalf  of  the  Tokyo  School  for 
Foreign  Children 


i.  the  status  of  the  education  of  foreign 

CHILDREN  IN  JAPAN 

There  are  200  children  of,  of  approaching,  school  age, 
distributed  in  114  missionary  families,  living  chiefly  in  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  addition,  there  are 
between  100  and  150  children  of  non-missionary  families  residing 
in  the  vicinity. of  Tokyo,  many  of  whom  would  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  good  foreign  school  and  to  pay  much  higher  fees 
.than  the  missionary  children. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  missionary  community  we  find 
that  the  supply  for  these  educational  needs  consists  at  present  of : 

1.  The  Tokyo  School  for  Foreign  Children  (also  known  as 
the  Tokyo  Grammar  School).  Counting  the  affiliated  higher  de¬ 
partment  it  now  enrolls  fifty  pupils  and  employs  four  teachers. 
As  described  further  on,  it  definitely  plans  to  become  a  first  class 
school,  with  a  boarding  department  and  permanent  equipment. 

2.  The  School  of  the  Canadian  Methodist  Mission  in  Kobe- 
The  accommodations  are  limited  at  present  to  about  forty.  It 
has  a  building  and  site  which  cost  $13,000.  The  annual  subsidy 
is  about  $1,500.  The  staff  consists  of  one  paid  full-time  teacher 
and  eight  parent  and  part-time  teachers.  There  are  twenty-five 
pupils,  all  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  dormitories  will  ac¬ 
commodate  fifteen.  The  directors  expect  to  add  a  higher  depart¬ 
ment  and  to  meet  in  part,  at  least,  the  needs  of  the  missionary 
families  of  that  district. 

3.  The  Kyoto  Cooperative  School,  which  is  conducted  for  the 
children  of  resident  missionaries.  The  instruction  is  given  by 
volunteer  parent  teachers.  It  has  no  intention  of  providing 
extensive  equipment  or  accommodations  for  outside  children,  or 
of  creating  a  regular  higher  department. 

The  above  are  the  only  recognized  schools  for  missionary 
children  under  other  than  Roman  Catholic  auspices.  The  lack 
6f  a  well  equipped  school  with  both  elementary  and  higher  grades 
has,  however,  driven  Protestant  parents,  including  several  mis- 
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sionaries,  to  send  their  children  to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
which  with  their  complete  equipments  and  large  teaching  staffs, 
are  increasingly  successful  in  attracting  children  from  other 
communions.  For  example,  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  there  are 
said  to  be  no.t  less  than  fifty  children  of  Protestant  parents  in  the 
Catholic  schools. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  while  more  or  less  complete  schools 
may  always  be  needed  in  Kobe  and  elsewhere,  there  must  be  one 
first-class,  well  equipped,  permanent  school  in  Tokyo,  possessed  of 
adequate  financial  backing. 

II.  THE  NEED  OF  A  FOREIGN  SCHOOL 

1.  In  Its  Bearing  on  Missionary  Efficiency. 

The  lack  of  a  good  school  is  preeminently  felt  by  the  mis¬ 
sionary  body.  The  chief  losses  to  missionary  efficiency  are : 

(a)  The  loss  in  continuity  and  length  of  service  on  the  field 
through  the  premature  withdrawal  and  long  absence  of  parents  on 
account  of  having  to  educate  their  children  in  the  home  lands. 

(b)  The  breaking  up  of  home  life  by  the  frequent  division 
of  families  which  might  be  postponed  or  even  entirely  avoided  if 
the  children  could  be  educated  on  the  field  until  they  were  ready 
for  college. 

(c)  The  drain  upon  the  time  and  strength  of  the  parents 
through  the  necessity  of  giving  home  instruction  to  their  children 
which  would  have  been  avoided  if  there  were  a  school  offering  a 
higher  department  and  facilities  for  boarding  pupils. 

(d)  The  loss  to  the  children  themselves,  through  the  lack  of 
the  discipline  and  stimulus  which  come  through  group  study,  play 
and  competition.  It  is  true  that  children  of  missionaries  educated 
by  their  parents  have  often  taken  high  rank  later  in  college,  but 
isolation  during  childhood  has  sometimes  shown  itself  in  various 
eccentricities  of  disposition  and  character  which  would  have  been 
corrected  in  a  good  school. 

(e)  We  are  losing  an  opportunity  to  render  an  indirect  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Christian  cause.  Such  a  school  for  foreign  children 
would  provide  an  object  lesson  of  what  is  meant  by  education  in  a 
Christian  land.  Hitherto  the  schools  for  foreign  children  have  not 
presented  such  an  object  lesson,  indeed,  in  some  cases  they  have 
been  a  reproach  to  the  religion  and  the  civilization  represented 
by  Christian  missionaries. 

(f)  The  loss  of  money  to  the  mission  boards  has  amounted 
to  a  very  large  sum.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  exact  appraisal  of 
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the  total  cost  on  account  of  extra  and  prolonged  furloughs,  illness, 
and  lowered  efficiency  by  the  lack  of  a  good  school,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  past  twenty  years  it  must  have  run  up  into  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

2.  In  Its  Bearing  on  International  Relationships. 

Keeping  the  children  in  Japan  through  early  -adolescence  and 
thus  enabling  them  to  become  more  conversant  with  the  life,  lan¬ 
guage  and  institutions  of  Japan  will  be  of  far-reaching  value  in 
helping  the  East  and  the  West  to  understand  one  another,  for 
these  children  will  be  looked  upon  through  life  as  first  hand  autho¬ 
rities  on  everything  touching  Japan.  Furthermore,  the  children 
of  missionaries  and  other  residents  will  in  increasing  numbers  re¬ 
turn  to  Japan  in  the  capacity  of  missionaries,  teachers  and  mer¬ 
chants.  The  advantage  of  knowing  the  language  and  the  people 
in  advance  is  evident,  but  such  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  and 
retained  unless  they  stay  in  Japan  until  at  least  their  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  year,  which  is  now  often  impracticable  for  lack  of  a  pro¬ 
per  school. 

III.  THE  KIND  OF  A  SCHOOL  NEEDED 

The  school  called  for  to  meet  the  needs  described  above  is 
briefly  as  follows  : 

The  curriculum  should  include  all  grades  from  primary  up 
to  college,  or  what  are  known  in  North  America  as  the  elementary, 
grammar  and  high  school  grades.  The  teaching  staff  should  in¬ 
clude  well  trained  certificated  teachers  for  all  grades  and  as  soon 
as  the  finances  permit,  a  special  teacher  in  music  and  drawing.  But 
in  view  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  pupils  it  is  manifest¬ 
ly  impossible  to  have  one  teacher  for  each  grade.  The  best  we  can 
hope  for  will  be  one  teacher  to  cover  the  work  ordinarily  done  in 
two  or  three  grades.  In  addition  to  the  regular  teaching  staff  a 
matron  will  be  needed  for  the  boarding  home :  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  one  of  the  teachers  can  serve  in  this  capacity. 

(Accommodations  for  pupils  from  outside  Tokyo  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  school.  We  hope  to  open 
a  boarding  home  in  rented  quarters  as  soon  as  the  missionary 
societies  make  the  grants  herein  requested. 

As  to  equipment,  it  is  too  early  yet  to  go  into  details,  but  it  is 
our  purpose  to  secure  a  permanent  site  and  erect  suitable  build¬ 
ings,  the  whole  plant  to  cost  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  We  have  already  discovered  several  well  located  sites  in 
Tokyo  purchasable  at  reasonable  figures.  The  rapid  rise  in  land 
values  in  and  around  Tokyo  is  an  added  reason  for  hoping  that 
the  jfunds  for  land  and  buildings  may  be  secured  in  the  near 
future. 
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IV.  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
NEED  BY  RESIDENTS  IN  JAPAN 

The  fact  that  the  Tokyo  Grammar  School  has  been  maintain¬ 
ed  against  tremendous  odds  for  the  past  twelve  years  is  incontro¬ 
vertible  evidence  of  the  keen  realization  of  the  need  on  the  part  of 
residents.  During  that  time  the  school  has  received  an  average  of 
less  than  $400  a  year  in  grants  from  all  the  mission  boards  combin¬ 
ed.  All  the  balance  of  the  burden  of  maintenance  has  been  borno 
by  residents,  two-thirds  in  the  shape  of  school  fees  and  one-third 
in  the  shape  of  gifts.  A  large  share  of  the  gifts  has  come  from 
non-missionary  residents  who  had  no  personal  stake  in  the  school 
but  who  felt  that  for  .the  credit  of  western  civilization,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  the  foreign  children  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  both  mercantile  and  religious  enterprise  in  Japan,  some 
such  school  must  be  maintained. 

The  strength  of  the  general  demand  for  a  good  school  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1897  a  fund  of  Yen  30,000  was  raised 
by  British  residents  in  Y okohama  in  the  attempt  to  establish  such 
a  school,  but  for  various  causes  which  need  not  be  narrated  here, 
that  fund  was  exhausted  ■within  eight  years  and  all  .traces  of 
the  school  thus  started  disappeared  some  years  ago.  This  experi¬ 
ment  in  Yokohama  only  confirms  our  conviction  that  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  a  first  class  foreign  school  must  rely  in  large  measure 
upon  subsidies  from  home,  for  only  after  it  has  become  well 
grounded  and  has  won  a  reputation  wall  it  to  be  able  to  attract 
sufficient  gifts  for  endovonent  to  enable  it  to  dispense  with  such 
subsidies. 

Although  the  need  of  such  a  school  is  most  acute  in  the 
case  of  missionaries,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  need  by  the  missionary  body  at  large  was  only  brought 
to  a  focus  last  summer  at  Karuizawa.  At  that  time  missionaries 
out  of  their  own  pockets  subscribed  G  $1,000  to  wipe  out  a  debt  of 
G  $1,500  on  the  Tokyo  Grammar  School.  Furthermore,  the  various 
mission  meetings  gladly  listened  to  the  claims  of  the  school  and 
voted  to  ask  their  respective  boards  for  grants  toward  the  $5,000 
required  as  follows: 
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American  Episcopal  . G  -$500.00 

German  Reformed .  500.00 

Methodist  Episcopal,  North .  500.00 

Northern  Baptist .  500.00 

Presbyterian,  North . 500.00 

Intern ’1  Committee  Y.  M.  C.  A .  500.00 

Churches  of  Christ .  250.00 

Church  of  England  in  Canada  .  150.00 

Dutch  Reformed  .  150.00 

Society  of  Friends  .  150.00 

Evangelical  Association .  100.00 


V.  THE  FINANCIAL  ASPECT 
The  Tokyo  School  is  free  of  debt  at  the  present  time.  Here¬ 
tofore  the  Trustees  have  several  times  appealed  to  the  general 
public  for  contributions  to  current  expenses  as  was  done  last  sum¬ 
mer.  but  they  feel  that  hereafter  such  general  appeals  should  be 
rare,  and  they  believe  they  can  be  entirely  avoided,  once  the 
school  has  been  pu.t  on  a  sound  basis  by  the  assistance  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  societies. 

The  estimated  budget  for  the  expanded  school  on  the  basis 
of  an  enrollment  of  seventy  pupils  and  a  staff  of  five  or  six  teachers 
for  both  elementary  and  higher  departments  and  a  boarding 
home  is  as  follows: 


RECEIPTS 

Total  Mission  Grants . G.  $5,000 

10  boarders  from  contri¬ 
buting  missions  at  $150  1,500 

30  non-boarders  from  con¬ 
tributing  missions  at 
$15 .  450 

10  other  mission  pupils 
(non-contributing  mis¬ 
sions)  at  $30  .  300 

16  day  pupils  (non-mis¬ 
sion,  non-contributing) 
at  $75  .  1,200 

4  boarding  pupils  (non¬ 
mission,  non-contribu¬ 
ting)  at  $275  .  1,100 


EXPENDITURES 

Boarding  Department 
(14  children  1st  year)  G.  $3,900 


School :  Teachers  .  3,000 

Rent  .  960 

Printing  and 
Sundries  .  290 

Equipment  and  reserve.  1,400 


$9,550  $  9,550 

It  is  estimated  that  100  pupils,  two-thirds  of  them  missionary 
children,  could  properly  be  provided  for  if  the  annual  grants 
from  the  boards  totalled  $7,000. 
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As  a  unit  for  determining  the  amounts  needed  from  the 
mission  boards  the  Trustees  after  due  investigation  have  fixed 
upon  $75  per  annum  for  each  missionary  family  containing  child¬ 
ren  of  or  under  school  age.  This,  however,  is  tentative  and  it 
will  doubtless  be  possible  to  reduce  it  after  the  first  few  years, 
so  far  as  current  expenses  are  concerned,  but  a  reduction  here 
will  be  offset  by  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the  boards  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  providing  the  needed  land  and  buildings. 

We  are  emboldened  to  ask  for  this  large  increase  in  grants 
from  the  home  boards,  not  only  by  the  absolute  need  of  such 
a  school  in  Japan  but  also  because  of  the  precedent  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Mission  School  in  Shanghai.  As  you  are  aware,  that  school 
now  enrolls  between  90  and  100  pupils  and  has  a  staff  of  eight 
teachers  and  a  budget  of  some  $15,000.  The  Shanghai  School  is 
the  outgrowth  of  conditions  similar  to  those  in  Japan,  and  the 
secret  of  its  success,  namely,  the  support  of  the  missionary 
societies,  is  what  will  solve  our  problems.  During  the  past  two 
years  four  societies  have  made  grants  to  the  Shanghai  School 
amounting  to  $15,000  and  the  budget  for  1914-15  is  made  out 
on  the  basis  of  grants  totalling  over  $10,000  from  five  or  six  mis¬ 
sionary  societies.  You  will  note  that  we  are  asking  for  only  $5,000 
for  a  school  of  70  pupils,  or  $7,000  for  100  pupils,  not  because  we 
could  not  advantageously  utilize  a  larger  amount,  but  because  we 
believe  that  by  economy  and  by  the  co-operation  of  local  residents, 
especially  by  seeming  comparatively  high  fees  from  the  non-mis¬ 
sionary  community,  we  can  conduct  a  first  class  school  with  that 
amount  in  grants. 

In  western  countries  the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  education  is 
borne  not  by  the  individual  but  by  the  community.  State  grants 
of  land,  taxation,  and  endowment  all  reduce  the  cost  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual.  In  Japan  we  have  none  of  these  resources  to  draw  upon, 
for  while  we  pay  taxes  for  the  Japanese  school  system,  our  child¬ 
ren  can  of  course  make  no  use  of  it.  The  cost  of  each  pupil  in 
western  lands  is  said  to  run  from  $40  to  $50  per  pupil  in  the 
elementary  school  and  $60  to  $80  in  the  high  school.  If  the  mis¬ 
sion  boards  grant  us  $5,000  for  seventy  pupils  of  all  grades  the 
rate  will  be  $71  per  pupil.  The  reason  for  the  slightly  higher 
cost  in  Japan  is  the  much  smaller  number  of  pupils  in  each  class. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  $5,000  requested  from  the  boards 
is  absolutely  necessary  and  that  it  will  in  the  long  run  fully  justify 
itself.  That  the  missionary  body  as  a  whole  agrees  with  us  is 
evidenced  by  the  unanimous  adoption  at  the  January  1915  meet¬ 
ing  of  tile  Conference  of  Federation  Christian  Missions  of  this 
resolution:  “This  Conference  earnestly  recommends  to  the 

favorable  consideration  of  the  missions  and  the  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  and  boards  the  appeal  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Tokyo'  Grammar 
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yen™  year”*  b°al’dS  f°r  regular  ®rants  totalling  ten  thousand 
VI.  CONCLUSION 

The  church  has  always  been  the  pioneer  in  education  and 
has  supplemented  the  state  whenever  necessary.  It  is  manifestly 
necessary  in  our  case,  where  not  a  penny  of  national  or  municipal 
grants  can  be  secured. 

(As  Trustees  we  shall  continue  to  make  unremitting  efforts 
to  build  up  a  worthy  school  for  missionary  and  other  foreign 
children  in  Japan,  but  we  have  come  near  the  end  of  our  unaided 
lesources.  Many  of  us  as  individuals  have  no  children  who  can 
avail  themselves  of  such  a  school;  but  for  the  sake  of  every¬ 
thing  which  we  with  you  hold  dear,  we  make  bold  to  plead  the 
cause  of  this  school  as  we  would  not  dare  to  plead  for  anything 
more  personal.  We  rejoice  in  the  missionary  schools  and  colleges 
which  you  are  building  up  for  Japanese  youth  at  an  expense  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  but  we  submit,  that  it  is  short¬ 
sighted  not  to  make  equally  good  provision  for  the  children  of 
missionaries  themselves.  We  believe  that  there  are  few  objects 
which  have  a  stronger  claim  upon  your  exchequer.  We  therefore 
ask  with  all  the  earnestness  at  our  command  that  you  will  give 
this  appeal  early  attention  and  generous  response. 

Signed ; 

Tlie  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Tokyo  Grammar  School 

Galen  M.  Fisher,  President. 

J.  Struthers,  Cor.  Sec.  and  Treasurer. 

J.  Merle  Davis,  Recording  Secretary. 

W.  P.  Buncombe. 

Gilbert  Bowles. 

A.  Oltmans. 

C.  S.  Reifsnider. 

D.  C.  Ruigh. 

S.  H.  Wainright. 

Tokyo,  December  11,  1914. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Tokyo  Grammar  School  is 
broadly  representative  of  the  foreign  community,  being  composed 
as  follows : 
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(A)  Statutory  Members.  (1)  One  member  each,  triennially 
elected  by  the  following  Missions  and  Associations the  Ame¬ 
rican  Board  Missions;  the  Baptist  Missions;  the  Anglican  Com¬ 
munion  Missions;  The  Methodist  Missions;  the  Council  of  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Reformed  Missions;  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association;  the  American  Association  of  Japan:  the  British  As¬ 
sociation;  the  Yokohama  Foreign  Board  of  Trade;  the  Asiatic 
Association  of  Japan.  (2)  Three  (or  five)  Trustees  trieunially 
nominated  by  the  Federated  Missions. 

(B)  Representatives  of  Missions,  Associations,  etc.  giving 
large  contributions  who  are  not  included  above. 

(C)  Coopted  Members.  In  order  to  secure  the  interest, 
advice  and  services  of  individuals  specially  interested  in  certain 
lines  of  education — commercial,  scientific,  etc.,  the  Trustees  under 
heads  (A)  and  (B)  have  power  to  add  to  their  number  a  few 
gentlemen  so  qualified. 

TRUSTEES 

President,  Galen  M.  Fisher,  M.A.,  International  Com.  Y.M.C.A. 

Cor.  Sec.  and  Hon.  Treasurer,  J.  Struthers,  M.A.,  B.  Se., 
Director  Chilian  Nitrate  Propaganda. 

Rec.  See.,  J.  Merle  Davis,  M.A.,  International  Com.  Y.M.C.A. 

Professor  John  C.  Ballagh,  Presbyterian  Church  in  U.S.A. 

Rev.  II.  B.  Benninghoff,  M.A.,  American  Baptist  Church. 

D.  H.  Blake,  Esq.,  Agent  American  Trading  Co. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Boulclin,  M.A.,  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Gilbert  Bowles,  M.A.  Esq.,  Society  of  Friends. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Buncombe,  B.A.,  Church  Missionary  Society. 

Rev.  J.  Cosand,  M.A.,  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 

E.  W.  Frazar,  Esq.,  President  Sale  and  Frazar,  Ltd. 

J.  R.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Manager  Koksai  Reuter  Press  Agency.. 

Rev.  Clay  MaeCauley,  D.D.,  Unitarian  Mission. 

Rev.  A.  Oltmans,  D.D.,  Reformed  Churches  (Dutch). 

Rev.  H.  Pedley,  B.A.,  American  Board  C.F.M. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Reifsnider,  L.H.D.,  American  Episcopal  Church. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Ruigh,  M.A.,  Reformed  Churches  (Dutch). 

F.  0.  Stuart,  Esq.,  Chartered  Accountant. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Swift,  M.A.,  Tokyo  Imperial  University. 

R.  B.  Teusler,  M.D.,  Hon.  Medical  Adviser  :  Director  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Wainright,  M.D.,  Exec.  Sec.  Christian  Literature- 
Society. 
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VETER  4  N  MISSIONARY  PASSES 
AWAY  IN  TOKYO. 
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The  death  oooacred  last  evening,  at  hie 
residence  at  Tsunohadza,  Tokyo,  of  the  R97. 
David  Thompson,  D.D.,  one  of  the  oldest 
missionary  workers  in  Japaa  and  the  first 
clerical  missionary  to  be  89nt  to  this  ooantry 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  the  United 
Spates,  Dr,  Hepburn,  a  medical  worker, 
being  the  first  representative.  Dr,  Thompson 
bad  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time, 
and  when  at  Karulz*wa  this  summer  was  very 
feeble.  On  his  return  to  Tokyo  he  beoame 
weaker,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  end  was 
oot  far  off.  Up  to  a  few  days  ago  he  was 
seen  by  bis  olose  friends  aud  colleagues  in 
Mission  work,  bat  on  Tuesday  be  sack  into 
8emi‘0onsoiousne8s,  and  passed  peacefully 
aw&y  last  evening  in  the  prasenoe  of  his 
family. 

Dr.  Thompson,  who  celebrated  his  eightieth 
birthday  last  month,  was  born  in  Ohio,  and 
as  a  young  man  settled  for  a  time  in  ihe 
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REV*  DAVID  THOMPSON,  D.D, 


mi  listry  in  Pittsbarg.  He  oams  10  Japan  in 
1868,  and  was  very  aottve  in  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  making  journeys  into  the 
interior  oa  preaching  toars  in  company  with 
bis  old  ooileague  and  friend,  Dr.  Bailagh.  A 
difference  arising  with  Ihe  home  Board  on 
the  question  of  incorporation  of  the  Japanese 
Ohuroh  with  the  home  Mission,  Dr.  Thompson 
resigned  and  worked  as  a  self-supporting  mis¬ 
sionary  for  some  time,  ha*.  finally  the  home 
Board  conceded  the  point  raised  and  Dr. 
Thompson  returned  to  the  work.  He  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  consolidation  of  ail  the 
Presby  erian  Churches  into  one  organization, 
che  Nihon  Kirisuto  Kyokai.  He  was  a  man 
of  fearless  obaraoter,  was  a  good  Chinese  aud 
Japanese  scholar,  and  was  universally  respected 
by  his  oo-workers  in  ihe  Mission  Field  and 
by  the  Japanese. 

On  June  14-th,  1918,  Dr.  Thompson  cele¬ 
brated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  arrival 
in  Japan,  when  a  large  gathering  was  held 
at  the  Meiji  Gakaln  Chapel. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
jhters,  Miss  Thompson  aud  Mrs.  0*ld- 
,  wife  of  the  U.S,  Consul  at  Vladivo- 
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he  fuaeral  service  tikes  plaoe  on  Monday 
p.m.  at  the  Shin  Sakae  Ohuroh  in 
I— the  Gharoh  whioh  Dr.  Thom'''*' 
4ed. 
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lion  of  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Obina,  and  ibeir  action  has  been  prompted 
solely  by  the  desire  to  perform  wbat  they  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  ibeir  duty  to  tbeir  friendly 
neigbboar. 

FRANCE’S  NEW  WAR-PREMIER 
•'T  FORHGN 


ut  Ai 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  31, 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
EMPEROR’S  BIRTHDAY 


Banquet  for  State  Ministers  and 
Foreign  Diplomats  At  Noon 
Today 


Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  birthday.  His  Majesty  will  arise 
at  6  o'clock  and  dressed  in  his  full 
military  uniform  will  attend  ceremonies 
in  the  palace  early  in  the  morning.  At 
10  o’clock  he  will  receive  calls  from 
courtiers  and  others,  who  will  offer  him 
congratulations.  At  noon  a  banquet  will 
be  given  at  the  Homei  Hall  for  Cabinet 
Minister®,  foreign  diplomats  and  others. 

At  this  banquet  his  Majesty  will  read 
a  message,  which  will  be  responded  to 
by  Count  Okuraa,  the  Premier, 
on  behalf  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
and  M.  Malewisky-Malewich,  the  Kus  , 
sian  Ambassador,  doyen  of  the  foreign  , 
diplomats,  on  behalf  of  the  foreign 
'guests  invited. 

In  the  evening  at  their  official  resi-  | 
dence  Baron  Ishii,  Minister  for  ForeigD  j 
Affairs,  and  Baroness  Ishii  Will  give  a 
reception  in  honor  of  the  anniversary.  <j 

The  Rikken  Doshikai  and  other  poli  t< 
tical  parties  will  observe  the  anniversary  \ 
of  the  Emperor’s  birthday  at  their  res  Si 
|  pective  offices  this  morning.  a 

Official  announcement  has  been  made 
that  his  M*j?sty  the  Emperor  will  not 
go  to  the  Aoyama  parade  grounds  to 
review  the  troops  this  morning,  as  pre 
viously  announced. 

PRONEER  MISSIONARY 
IN  JAPAN  IS  DEAR 

The  Rev.  David  Thompson 
Had  Been  a  Worker 
Here  52  Years 

The  Rev.  David  Thompson,  for  fifty 
two  years  a  missionary  in  Japan,  died 
Thursday  at  his  home  at  Tsunohadzu 
Tok)0.  He  had  celebrated  his  eightietl 
birti  day  this  month  and  was  with  ont 
exception  the  oldest  living  missionary  ii 
J  apan.  He  was  the  first  clerical  missior 
worker  sent  to  Japan  by  the  Missiot 
Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  oi 
America. 

Although  he  has  been  in  failing  health  , 
for  some  months,  Doctor  Thompson  , 
continued  active  work  until  less  than  a 
month  ago,  when  he  began  to  weaker 
rapidly.  Oa  Tuesday  he  sank  into 
serai  consciousness  and  the  end  came 
quietly  Thursday  evening. 

Doctor  Thompson  was  bom  in  Ohio 
in  1834.  He  entered  the  Presbyter iai> 
ministry  as  a  young  man  and  did  mini 
sterial  work  in  Pittsburg  for  some  time. 

In  1863  he  was  sent  to  Japan  landing'  f 
on  July  14.  At  that  time  the  Presby 
teriao  Church  had  only  one  worker  iD  1 
Japan,  Doctor  Hepburn,  a  medical  mis  1 
sionary.  Doctor  Thompson  lived  in  ( 
Yokohama  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
moved  to  Tokyo  more  than  torty  years  1 
ago  and  since  that  time  has  had  his 
headquarters  in  the  capital.  As  1 
an  evangelical  missionary,  in  has  i 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  all  over  JapaD  ( 
and  has  had  a  share  in  the  organization  I 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  country.  He  was  the  I 
prime  factor  in  the  movement  which  < 
resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
Presbyterian  churches  into  one  organiz¬ 
ation. 

Doctor  Thompson  is  survived  by  a 
widow  and  two  daughters,  Miss  Ruth 
Thompson  and  Mrs.  Caldwell,  wife  of 
tne  United  States  Consul  at  Vladivo 
stok. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Monday 
afternoon  at  1  30  o’clock  at  the  Shin 
sakae  Church  in  Tsuk'ji. 


JAPANESE  PRESS  COMMENT 

ON  TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

The  Chuwo,  Opposition  Paper,  Believes 
It  is  Time  For  Japan  to  Urge  That 
Fifth  Group  of  Demands 


Leading  Articles : 

Jiji. — Publications  of  Scholars. 

Yomiuri — Warning  to  China. 

Tokyo  Mainichi  —  Raising  of  Street 
Railway  Fare. 

Kokumin  -  How  about  Adjustment  of 
Price  of  Rice. 

Asahi — Koreans  in  Russian  Posses¬ 
sions. 

Hochi —  Opposed  to  Okuda  Bill— For 
Raising  Street  Railway  Fare. 

Chuwo — Question  For  Okuma  Minis¬ 
try. 

Sekai — How  About  the  Authority  of 
Law  ? 

!  Yorozu— Raising  of  Street  Car  Fare 

Not  Proper. 

Nichi  Nichi—  Question  of  Raising  of 
Car  Fare. 

Chugai  Shogyo  —  Investigation  of 
Price  of  Rice  Completed. 

Yamato — Death  of  My  Father. 

Criticises  the  Government 

The  Chuwo,  opposition  paper,  cri¬ 
ticizing  the  Okuma  ministry  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  China  policy  says: 

At  the  time  the  Okuma  ministry  con¬ 
ducted  negotiations  with  the  Cninese 
government  on  our  demands  on  China, 
the  ministry  said  that  the  fifth  group  of 
our  demands  was  not  abandoned,  but 
was  left  over  until  a  later  time.  When 
is  the  ministry  going  to  re  open  nego¬ 
tiations  on  that  subject?  Recently,  the 
politicians  supporting  the  ministry  have 
been  circulating  a  rumor  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  intends  to  present  an  important 
demand  in  recognition  of  the  monarch¬ 
ist  question.  Since  this  rumor  has  come 
from  the  government  supporters,  we 
must  study  their  motive  carefully.  At  any 
rate,  we  want  to  advise  the  ministry  to 
carry  out  the  object  of  securing  that 
fifth  group  of  our  demands,  because  it 
has  promised  to  carry  them  out.  The 
ministry  is  making  an  effort  to  let  it  be 
understood  that  the  situation  in  China 
is  serious.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  situation  in  China 
is  serious.  To  Count  Okuma  the  change 
in  the  form  of  government  in  China 
should  not  be  a  serious  aff*ir.  If 
there  be  anything  in  China  which 
he  thinks  serious  it  must  be  that 
a  civil  disturbance  is  rising  in  that 
country.  But  is  a  civil  disturbance 
really  rising  in  China  ?  Seme  say  that 
because  the  domestic  quarrels  are  hurt¬ 
ing  the  ministry  much,  it  has  chosen  to 


give  prominence  to  the  Chinese  questior 
in  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
people.  At  the  same  time,  diplomatic 
experts  think  that  Count  Okuma  is 
only  trying  to  disburden  himself  of 
the  responsibility  of  pushing  the 
fifth  group  of  Japan’s  demands.  Opin 
ion  is  divided.  Press  dispatches  lrom 
China  tell  us  that  Eogland  and  America 
have  given  promises  to  President 
Yuan  of  recognition  of  the  monarchy  to 
be  established.  Eogland  has  solved  the 
Thibetan  question  and  at  the  same 
time  secured  an  agreement  for 
permission  to  station  troops  in 
Pienma.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  diplomats  of  foreign  powers  in  China 
are  taking  some  action.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  our  minister  to  China  has  been 
called  home,  leaving  the  position  vacant 
in  Peking.  The  ministry  is  folding 
its  hands — doing  nothing.  Only  by 
issuing  a  warning,  the  ministry  is  trying 
to  excuse  itself.  Such  formality 
will  do  no  good  to  us.  That  the 
fifth  group  of  original  demands  on 
China  was  the  principal  thing  which  we 
should  secure  was  the  opinion  of  Count 
Okuma.  Our  authorities  should  not 
lose  opportunity  to  do  their  duty. 

Says  Mayor  Isn’t  Sincere 
The  Hochi  charges  Dr.  Okuda,  the 
mayor  of  Tokyo,  with  lack  of  sincerity 
in  planning  to  raise  the  street  railway 
fare.  The  j  ournal  thinks  that  the  mayor 
has  only  sent  out  the  street  railway 
fare  bill  as  a  sort  of  feeler.  Before  the 
bill  was  sent,  the  mayor  should  have 
reorganized  the  electric  bureau  and  | 
apologized  to  the  citizens  for  errors  of  his  j 
subordinates.  To  be  sure,  Dr.  Okuda  * 
is  not  personally  responsible  for  the 
mismanagement  of  the  electric  bureau. 
But  since  he  took  over  the  office 
of  the  mayor  he  must,  as  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  shoulder  the  responsibility. , 
But  the  objection  to  the  Okuda  bill  is 
not  necessarily  in  connection  with  the  j 
way  in  which  it  has  been  introduced. 
The  bill,  itself,  is  not  understandable. 
It  has  been  carelessly  formulated.  So 
the  Hochi  is  altogether  opposad  to  the 
two  suggestions  of  Dr.  Okuda  about 
raising  the  fare.  , 

More  Tram  Fare  Opposition 
The  Yorodzu  is  also  opposed  to  the 
raising  of  the  street  railway  fare  in 
Tokyo.  The  Nichi  D  chi  thinks  that 
more  care  should  be  exercised  in  tryiDg 
to  raise  the  fare.  Then  if  the  central 
government  abolish  the  transit  tax  of 
one  sen,  the  city  could  secure  suffici  .nt 
income  to  m°et  the  need. 


PROPOSED  PLAN 


FOR  A 


Christian  University 

IN 


Japan 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

The  present  Christian  University  movement  in  Japan  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the  Missionary  Conference  at  Edinburgh.  Long  before 
1910  however  the  need  for  such  a  University  had  been  widely  felt 
among  Christian  workers  in  Japan  and  the  need  had  found  expression 
from  time  to  time,  most  notably  at  the  Semi-Centennial  Conference  in 
1 909.  But  the  present  united  organized  effort  to  reach  this  daring 
climax  to  Japanese  Christian  educational  work  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  visit  to  Japan  in  the  fall  of  1910  and  in  the  following  spring  of 
the  Rev.  John.  F.  Goucher,  D.D.,  the  Chairman  of  the  American 
Section  of  the  newly  appointed  Edinburgh  Continuation  Committee 
on  Christian  Education.  While  in  Japan  Dr.  Goucher  held  several 
conferences  with  representatives  of  the  National  Christian  Educational 
Association  and  at  these  conferences  the  advancement  of  Christian 
educational  work  in  Japan  was  thoroughly  discussed. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  Dr.  Goucher  a  Statement  setting 
forth  the  supreme  need  confronting  Christian  educational  work  in 
Japan  was  prepared  by  the  following  Committee  of  the  National 
Association :  Y.  Honda,  T.  Harada,  Wm.  Imbrie,  S.  L.  Gulick,  K. 
Ibuka,  K.  Sasao,  D.  B.  Schneder,  M.  Ishizaka,  T.  H.  Haden,  D. 
R.  McKenzie,  S.  Motoda,  H.  B.  Benninghoff,  K.  Ishikawa,  R.  D. 
McCoy,  E.  H.  VanDyke,  S.  Ebara,  and  A.  D.  Berry.  This  State¬ 
ment,  originally  addressed  to  Dr.  Goucher  for  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  republished  in  this  pamphlet. 

After  this  Statement  had  been  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
American  Committee,  a  Standing  Committee  on  Christian  University 
and  afterward  a  Christian  University  Promoting  Committee  were 
appointed  by  the  National  Association.  The  effort  has  been  made 
to  make  this  latter  Committee  as  widely  as  possible  representative  of 
those  interested  in  Christian  education  in  Japan.  The  present  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows : 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY  PROMOTING 
COMMITTEE 


The  Rev.  K.  Ibuka,  D.  D.,  President  of  Meiji  Gakuin, 
Chairman. 

Professor  U.  Sasaki  of  Tokyo  Gakuin.  1 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Berry,  Dean  of  the  Theo-/Secretaries. 
logical  School  of  Aoyama  Gakuin.  J 

The  Rev.  D.  B.  Schneder,  D.D.,  President  of  Tohoku  Gakuin. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Imbrie,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Meiji  Gakuin. 

The  Rev.  Y.  Yoshioka,  D.D.,  President  of  Kwansei  Gakuin. 

Professor  M.  Ishizaka,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Aoyama 
Gakuin. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  L.  Bates,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Kwansei 
Gakuin. 

The  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Doshisha. 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Haden,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Kwansei  Gakuin. 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  Smith,  Seoul,  Korea. 

The  Rev.  A.  K.  Reischauer,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Meiji  Gakuin. 

The  Hon.  S.  Ebara,  President  of  Azabu  Chugakko,  Member 
of  the  House  of  Peers. 

The  Rev.  Y.  Hiraiwa,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Japan  Methodist 
Church. 

I.  Nitobe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University. 

Professor  E.  W.  Clement  of  the  First  Higher  School. 

The  Rev.  S.  Motoda,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  Rikkyo  Gakuin. 

The  Rev.  H.  Kozaki,  D.D.,  formerly  President  of  Doshisha. 

The  Rev.  M.  Uemura,  President  of  the  Tokyo  Shingakusha. 

The  Rev.  K.  Sasao,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Tohoku  Gakuin. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Fisher,  National  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
Japan. 

S.  Sato,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Tohoku 
Imperial  University. 

The  Hon.  S.  Uzawa,  M.  P. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  H.  St.  George  Tucker,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kyoto. 
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The  Rev.  C.  L.  Brown,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Kiushu  Gakuin. 

The  Rev.  K.  Uzaki,  D.D.,  President  of  Chinzei  Gakuin. 

The  Rev.  M.  Takagi,  D.D.,  President  of  Aoyama  Gakuin. 

The  Rev.  A.  Oilmans,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Meiji  Gakuin. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Benninghoff. 

The  Rev.  A.  Walvoord,  Professor  in  Tosan  Gakuin. 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Tenny,  Dean  of  the  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Tokyo. 

The  Rev.  R.  D.  McCoy,  President  of  Sei  Gakuin  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  Reifsnider,  L.  H.  D.  President  of  Rikkyo 
Gakuin. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Promoting  Committee  has  been 
at  work  in  the  effort  to  unite  the  Christian  educational  forces  in  Japan 
and  to  work  out  a  plan  for  a  union  Christian  University  of  the 
highest  grade  and  to  interest  the  friends  in  America  in  the  movement. 
The  Committee  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  American  Section 
of  the  Continuation  Committee  on  Education,  that  Section  giving 
special  attention  to  Eastern  Asia,  and  the  presence  of  its  Chairman, 
Dr.  Goucher,  in  Japan  several  times  since  1910  has  been  of 
inestimable  inspiration  and  aid. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Promoting  Committee  in  May  1915  a 
Constitution  for  a  union  Christian  University  was  unanimously 
approved.  The  Special  Committee  of  seven  which  had  prepared  the 
Constitution  and  the  financial  estimates  was  made  into  an  Executive 
Committee  and  instructed,  among  its  duties,  to  present  the  total  plan  of 
the  University  to  date  to  the  Missions  and  to  the  Boards  in  America. 
This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  make  such  a  full 
presentation.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  Dr.  Sato,  Chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  Nitobe,  Dr.  Reifsnider,  Dr.  Ibuka,  Dr.  Haden,  Dr. 
Reischauer,  and  Dr.  Berry,  Secretary.  A  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Promoting  Committee  requesting  Dr.  Goucher  to  aid  the 
Committee  in  presenting  the  movement  to  the  Boards  in  America. 

Besides  the  preparation  of  this  pamphlet  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  is  at  work  on  such  questions  as  Location,  Name,  Financial 
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Estimates,  Preparatory  Department,  and  an  additional  Promoting 
Committee  among  prominent  Japanese  leaders  in  public  life. 

Note. — Communication  with  the  Promoting  Committee  or  with  the 
Executive  Committee  may  be  made  through  the  English 
Secretary,  Rev.  A.  D.  Berry,  Aoyama  Gakuim,  Tokyo. 
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THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  JAPAN 
(For  Boys) 

Daigaku-in  (University  Hall. 

Graduate  Work)  2-5  yrs. 

.  t 

Daigaku  (University)  3  or  4  yrs. 

T 

Koto  Gakko  (High  School,  Univ- 

Semmon  Gakko  (Special  School)  ersity  Preparatory  Courses) 
3-4  yrs. _  3  yrs. _ 

T _ T  " 

Chu  Gakko  (Middle  School)  5  yrs. 

.  T 

Sho  Gakko  (Primary  School)  6  yrs. 

Note  1 .  There  are  other  special  schoois  parallel  to  the  upper  years 
of  Sho  Gakko  and  to  the  Chu  Gakko. 

Note  2.  Changes  in  the  system  are  being  considered  by  the 
government.  The  Parliament  Committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Department  of  Education  a  radical  change 
according  to  which  the  schools  above  the  Chu  Gakko, 
both  Koto  Gakko  and  Semmon  Gakko,  shall  be  called 
Daigaku  or  Colleges.  The  present  Daigaku  will  become 
Daigaku-in. 

Note  3.  The  present  Mission,  and  other  private,  Schools  have  ( I ) 
departments  of  Chu  Gakko  grade.  Those  which  do  not 
have  required  religious  instruction  and  worship  are  called 
Chu  Gakko  (Middle  Schools).  Those  which  have 
required  religious  instruction  and  worship  are  called  Chu- 
gaku-hu  (Middle  School  Departments).  And  (2)  some 
have  departments  above  Chu  Gakko  grade  which  are 
classed  as  Semmon  Gakko.  The  Theological  Schools 
are  among  these.  There  are  no  private  schools  in  the 
Koto  Gakko — upward  line. 

Note  4.  The  proposed  Christian  University  is  to  be  of  Daigaku 
grade. 
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THE  NEED 

(The  substance  of  the  Statement  prepared  in  S  9 1 0- 1  1  by  the 
Committee,  the  final  written  form  being  the 
work  of  Dr.  Imbrie.) 

1.  WHAT  SS  NEEDED 

What  is  most  needed  in  Japan  for  the  firm  establishment  of 
Christianity  is  a  thoroughly  good  Christian  System  of  Secondary  and 
Higher  Education  including  a  University.* 

The  State  System  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Education  com¬ 
prises  what  are  known  as  Chu  Gakko  (Middle  Schools),  Koto 
Gakko  (Higher  Schools),  and  Universities.  The  Chu  Gakko  may 
be  described  as  Secondary  Schools  whose  course  in  mathematics 
includes  trigonometry.  They  also  prepare  students  for  entrance  into 
the  Koto  Gakko  which  are  schools  directly  preparatory  to  the 
Universities.  The  System  includes  also  Semmon  Gakko  (Special 
Schools),  which  admit  Chu  Gakko  graduates  and  train  students 
for  various  callings. 

The  State  System  in  a  number  of  particulars  differs  from  the 
American  and  English  Systems.  The  curriculum  seems  to  be  over¬ 
crowded  ;  in  the  Koto  Gakko  little  regard  is  paid  to  genera!  culture ; 
the  University  courses  are  highly  specialized.  There  are  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  German  System  ;  and  in  general  it  may 
be  said  that  the  moulding  idea  of  the  State  System  is  specialization. 

The  Christian  System  that  is  needed  should  comprise  schools 

*  The  agencies  employed  in  the  Christianization  of  Japan  are  usually  classified 
as  evangelistic  and  educational.  But  they  are  true  yoke-fellows  laboring  together 
for  a  common  end  ;  and  nothing  in  this  Statement  should  be  construed  as  underesti¬ 
mating  the  need,  or  undervaluing  the  results,  of  what  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
direct  evangelistic  work.  As  appears  above,  the  Statement  is  a  reply  to  questions 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  American  Section  of  the  Committee  on  Christian 
Education  ;  and  it  should  be  so  regarded. 
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with  courses  of  instruction  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Chu 
Gakko  and  Koto  Gakko  together  with  various  Semmon  Gakko  for 
special  training.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  those  courses  could  be 
improved  in  a  number  of  their  details ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
certain  changes  in  them  will  be  made.  The  over-crowding  of  the 
curriculum  can  be  met  by  a  more  careful  correlation  of  subjects  ;  and 
in  the  Koto  Gakko  courses  greater  emphasis  can  be  laid  on  general 
culture.  But  the  studies  pursued  in  the  Christian  schools  should  not 
differ  widely  from  those  pursued  sn  the  corresponding  State  schools. 
Otherwise  the  graduates  will  often  find  themselves  out  of  gear  with 
their  surroundings.  It  is  important  also  that  the  System  be  not  an 
exotic.  Besides  schools  of  the  Chu  Gakko  and  Koto  Gakko  grades 
and  the  Semmon  Gakko,  the  Christian  System  should  include  a 
University.  This  is  of  vital  importance. 

A  system  of  education  that  is  professedly  Christian  should  be 
Christian  without  reserve  and  beyond  contradiction.  That  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  Christian  as  here  employed.  Its  insertion  is 
intended  to  imply  that  all  the  members  of  the  governing  bodies, 
and  the  teachers  as  far  as  possible,  shall  be  Christian  men ;  that 
the  students  shall  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  world-view  and 
the  foundation  truths  of  Christianity ;  that  all  proper  efforts  shall  be 
put  forth  to  establish  them  in  Christian  character ;  and  that  all  the 
institutions  of  the  System  shall  as  institutions  stand  openly  for  the 
furtnerance  and  confirmation  of  Christianity.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
added  that  the  System  in  all  its  parts  and  work  should  be  of  a  quality 
to  command  respect. 

This  then  is  what  is  most  needed  in  Japan  for  the  firm 
establishment  of  Christianity  :  A  thoroughly  good  Christian  System 
of  Secondary  and  Higher  Education  comprising  schools  of  the  Chu 
Gakko  and  Koto  Gakko  grades  with  Semmon  Gakko,  and  also  a 
University. 

2.  INSTITUTIONS  PARTICULARLY  INTERESTED 

1  he  importance  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Christian  Education 
has  been  recognized  ever  since  Protestant  Christianity  entered  Japan, 
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now  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  in  Japan  the  birthplace  of  the  Protestant  Church  was  the 
Christian  school.  There  are  now  about  a  dozen  Christian  schools  for 
boys  and  young  men.* 

These  institutions  all  have  a  course  of  study  corresponding 
exactly,  or  almost  exactly,  to  that  of  the  Chu  Gakko  of  the  State 
System  ;  six  of  them  have  a  Higher  Course  (in  most  cases  a  Semmon 
Gakko  with  one  or  more  professional  courses)  which  carries  the 
student  three  or  four  years  further  on  in  his  studies  ;  and  nine  of  them 
(or  the  bodies  directing  nine  of  them)  have  also  a  Regular  and  a 
Special  Theological  Course. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Theological  Courses  are  those 
commonly  taught  in  Theological  Schools,  including  elementary  New 
Testament  Greek  and  in  some  cases  Hebrew.  In  many  cases  text¬ 
books  or  reference  books  in  English  are  used  ;  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  English  as  a  key  to  the 
gTeat  treasure-house  of  Christian  literature,  without  v/hich  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  Japanese  minister  cannot  but  be  greatly  circum¬ 
scribed  ;  a  part  of  the  teaching  is  done  in  English.  The  Special 
Course  is  one  adapted  to  students  not  qualified  to  take  the  Regular 
Course  but  who  give  promise  of  usefulness  in  some  sphere  of  the 
ministry.  Experience  however  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Special 
Course  should  be  regarded  rather  as  an  expedient  necessary  for  the 
present. 

3.  RESULTS  OF  SECONDARY  AND  HIGHER 
CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

Secondary  and  Higher  Christian  Education  in  Japan  has  been 
carried  on  at  a  large  cost  of  lime,  labor,  and  funds.  Looking  at  the 
results  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  interested  in  the  Christianization 
of  the  nation,  has  it  been  worth  this  cost  ? 

*  There  are  also  a  number  of  Christian  schools  for  girls  and  young  women 
whose  work  has  been  and  is  of  the  highest  value ;  but  in  this  statement  reference  is 
almost  exclusively  restricted  to  the  Secondary  and  Higher  Education  of  boys  and 
young  men. 
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1 .  To  one  who  meets  Japanese  in  the  various  callings  of  life,  it 
is  a  frequent  pleasure  to  find  how  many  of  them  were  once  students 
in  Christian  schools,  and  how  commonly  they  speak  of  them  with 
warm  regard.  Many  of  them  may  not  themselves  be  Christians  ;  but 
they  know  what  Christianity  is,  and  their  feelings  toward  it  are  kindly. 
That  is  one  thing  that  Christian  Education  has  done.  It  has  made 
many  friends  among  those  whose  friendliness  is  worth  having. 

2.  It  often  happens  that  students  pass  through  Christian  schools 
without  giving  evidence  that  the  truths  of  Christianity  have  found  any 
entrance  into  their  minds ;  but  who,  as  the  years  go  by,  make  it 
manifest  that  they  were  not  altogether  unimpressed.  Not  long  ago  a 
pastor  of  wide  experience  remarked  that  it  was  often  a  surprise  to  him 
to  find  how  many  of  those  who  profess  Christianity  had  once  been 
students  in  Christian  schools — perhaps  years  ago. 

3.  But  it  is  not  only  sowing  and  reaping  after  long  waiting. 
There  are  many  who  became  Christians  while  they  were  students ; 
and  whose  Christianity  has  stood  the  test  of  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty 
years,  or  more.  Most  of  them  will  never  be  known  beyond  the 
little  circle  of  their  acquaintance.  But  others  of  them  are  well 
known ;  men  in  business ;  men  of  name  as  teachers,  authors, 
journalists ;  editors  cf  influential  newspapers  and  magazines ;  men  of 
reputation  in  official  life  ;  leaders  in  Christian  philanthrophy. 

Well  deserving  of  notice  also  is  the  work  done  by  the  Christian 
schools  in  building  up  in  Christian  knowledge  and  character  the 
students  who  come  to  them  from  Christian  homes. 

4.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  great  work  of  the 
Christianization  of  a  nation  must  be  dene  chiefly  by  the  Churches  of 
the  nation.  That  is  the  lesson  of  history  ;  and  it  is  so  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  But  another  thing  also  is  clear.  For  the  gathering,  the 
upbuilding,  the  extension,  the  most  effective  activity  of  the  Churches, 
there  is  needed  an  intelligent,  educated,  energetic  Christian  ministry. 
There  are  now  in  Japan  Churches  which  the  Churches  in  other 
lands  gladly  regard  with  respect ;  and  those  Churches  are  what  they 
are  largely  because  of  the  ministry  that  has  served  them  and  guided 
them.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  history  of  the  Churches 
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is  the  history  of  the  ministry  ;  and  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  in  the  ministry  were  once  in  Christian  schools. 

These  are  among  the  results  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Christian 
Education  in  japan  for  boys  and  young  men.  It  has  been  worth  all 
that  it  has  cost. 

4.  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOLS 

In  their  earlier  years  the  Christian  schools  were  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  students  flocked  to  them  by  a  natural  choice ;  but  the 
conditions  to  be  met  now  are  very  different  from  those  met  then. 
1  here  is  nothing  more  marked  in  the  progress  of  Japan  than  the 
steady  improvement  of  the  State  schools.  In  various  ways  the  better 
ones  among  them  offer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  the  Christian 
schools  ;  and  the  result  is  what  might  be  expected.  Many  students 
who  in  the  old  days  would  certainly  have  gone  to  the  Christian 
schools  now  eagerly  attend  those  maintained  by  the  State.  So  eager 
are  they  to  get  the  best  that  the  best  State  schools  are  crowded  with 
the  pick  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  a  situation  of  which  no 
one  can  reasonably  complain ;  but  it  must  be  met  by  the  Christian 
schools  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  reputation,  to  get  in  large  numbers 
the  most  promising  students,  and  to  do  justice  to  their  own  con- 
stituency  ;  for  already  they  have  a  constituency. 

This  cannot  be  done  for  nothing.  Some  at  least  of  the  schools 
will  certainly  require  additional  and  considerable  gifts  of  funds  from 
friends  old  or  new.  Particularly  is  this  true  with  regard  to  those 
having  a  Higher  Course,  if  the  graduates  are  to  be  properly  fitted  for 
entrance  into  the  Christian  University  whose  establishment  is  so 
greatly  to  be  desired,  and  to  which  reference  will  presently  be 
made. 


5.  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 

Prior  to  the  year  1 899  the  Christian  schools  carried  on  their 
work  unhampered  by  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
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A  number  of  them  were  recognized  as  Chu  Gakko ;  and  their 
students  were  granted  the  privileges  cf  Chu  Gakko  students — post¬ 
poned  military  conscription  and  entrance  into  the  higher  State 
institutions.  But  in  that  year  the  following  “  Instruction  ”  was  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  Education  : — 

M  It  being  essential  from  the  point  of  view  of  educational 
administration  that  general  education  should  be  independent  of 
religion,  instruction  in  religion  shall  not  be  given  or  religious  services 
held  at  government  schools,  public  schools  whose  curricula  are 
regulated  by  provisions  of  law,  even  outside  of  the  regular  course  of 
instruction.” 

If,  in  the  application  of  the  Instruction  to  private  schools  granted 
the  privileges  of  Chu  Gakko,  nothing  more  had  been  required  than 
that  attendance  upon  religious  services  and  instruction  in  religion 
should  be  voluntary,  the  Instruction  might  have  been  met  with  ac¬ 
quiescence.  But  the  language  of  the  Instruction  was  clear  in  itself ; 
and  inquiry  at  the  Department  of  Education  by  representatives  of  the 
Christian  schools  made  it  plain  that  what  was  said  was  meant. 
There  could  be  no  “  instruction  in  religion  given  or  religious  services 
held  even  outside  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.” 

The  issuance  of  this  Instruction  constrained  most  of  the  Christian 
schools  having  Chu  Gakko  licenses  to  relinquish  them  ;  and  with  them 
the  accompanying  privileges. 

Then  followed  a  long  series  of  negotiations  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  relief  from  the  difficulties  created  by  the  Instruction.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  Christian  schools  were  “  recognized  ;  ”  and  their 
students  were  granted  the  privileges  of  postponed  conscription  and 
entrance  into  most  of  the  higher  state  institutions.  But  the  schools 
were  not  allowed  any  longer  to  be  called  Chu  Gakko — a  deprivation 
which  has  proved  a  serious  injury  ;  their  students  were  not  allowed 
to  be  transferred  to  Chu  Gakko  without  an  examination-— a  regulation 
which  necessarily  discredits  the  Christian  school. 

These  things  have  seriously  affected  the  Christian  schools,  not 
only  as  to  the  number  but  also  as  to  the  quality  of  their  students. 
Nothing  else  could  be  expected.  It  is  only  natural  for  students—  and 
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especially  the  better  students — whose  friends  are  indifferent  to  Christ¬ 
ianity,  to  hesitate  to  enter  a  school  which  can  not  offer  them  all  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Chu  Gakko.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  those 
who  propose  to  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  Chu  Gakko ;  for  it 
is  there  that  the  restrictive  regulations  are  especially  operative.  The 
result  is  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  Christian  schools  taking  the 
Higher  Course  is  comparatively  small.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted 
not  only  from  the  institutional  but  also  from  the  Christian  point  of  view. 
These  years  are  the  most  critical  years  in  the  life  of  the  student.  He 
is  no  longer  a  boy,  but  a  young  man  mature  enough  to  form  reasoned 
and  fixed  conclusions.  It  is  the  time  of  all  others  when  his  mind 
is  fopen  to  the  intelligent  acceptance  of  Christian  ideals  and  the 
Christian  faith  ;  and  yet  a  time  when  he  is  surrounded  by  manifold 
dangers. 

In  recent  years  the  attitude  of  the  government  is  becoming  more 
and  more  favorable  to  private  schools.  Concessions  have  been  made 
and  the  Christian  Chu  Gakko  in  themselves  are  now  hampered  with 
but  few  restrictions.  But  the  Christian  schools  are  still  too  much  like 
blind  alleys  to  students  who  wish  to  go  on  in  higher  Education. 

There  is  therefore  a  growing,  a  settled  conviction,  it  may  be 
said,  that  there  can  be  no  rich  future  for  Secondary  and  Higher 
Christian  Education  in  Japan,  unless  the  present  Christian  System  is 
improved  and  crowned  with  a  University. 

6.  NEED  OF  SECONDARY  AND  HIGHER 
CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

1 .  Japan  as  a  nation  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  best 
educated  nations  in  the  world  ;  and  it  will  not  respect,  still  less 
be  deeply  influenced  by,  a  Christianity  that  is  not  both  in  spirit  and 
endeavor  manifestly  educational.  The  present  attitude  of  Buddhism 
is  highly  significant.  Seven  years  ago  there  were  only  five  Buddhist 
schools  above  the  Chu  Gakko  grade  having  a  total  of  367  students  ; 
two  years  ago  there  were  fifteen  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  a 
thousand.  Most  of  the  students  in  these  schools  are  being  trained  for 
the  priesthood  ;  but  besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  Chu  Gakko 
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maintained  by  the  Buddhists  which  arc  open  to  ail.  When  Budd¬ 
hism  is  multiplying  its  schools  Christianity  can  not  be  inert  without 
suffering  reproach  and  loss. 

2.  Without  controversy  the  impressionable  age  is  the  age  of 
youth.  Then  is  the  time  above  all  others  when  seeds  take  root ; 
whether  the  seeds  be  good  or  whether  they  be  evil. 

Life  in  Japan  today  is  peculiarly  one  of  spintual  uncertainty, 
perplexity,  and  peril.  The  evidence  of  this  is  forced  upon  the 
sympathetic  observer  at  every  turn.  The  old  standards  of  duty  have 
not  their  old  power  of  command  :  those  which  Christianity  presents 
have  not  yet  established  themselves  in  the  mind  of  the  people.  The 
materialism  and  commercialism  of  the  West  are  in  Japan,  mightily  to 
aid  the  old  forces  of  the  Flesh  in  its  conflict  with  the  Spirit.  The 
problem  is  not  simply  one  of  conduct ;  but  one  of  ideas,  ideals,  moral 
sanctions,  eternal  verities;  of  God  and  man,  and  of  what  God 
requires  of  man. 

In  lands  where  Christian  homes  and  Christian  Churches  and 
other  Christian  institutions  abound.  Secondary  and  Higher  Christian 
Education  is  a  strong  auxiliary  force  to  build  up  boys  and  young  men 
into  the  highest  type  of  manhood.  In  Japan  today  it  is  a  necessity. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  takes  its  place. 

3.  Christianity  has  to  do  not  only  with  the  individual  but  also 
with  society.  The  demand  of  society  that  Christianity  recognize  this 
truth  and  give  to  it  a  place  beside  the  individualism  of  the  past,  and 
the  fact  that  Christianity  acknowledges  that  in  this  society  is  right,  are 
among  the  marks  of  this  age  ferment.  Not  that  the  truth  is  a  new 
one.  Jesus  came  preaching  the  gospel  of  a  kingdom. 

The  duty  of  Christanity  in  Japan  is  not  only  a  duty  to  the 
individual.  It  is  no  less  a  duty  to  society  through  the  individual ;  the 
duty  of  scattering  throughout  society  men  who  shall  be  as  lights  and 
as  salt ;  men  in  whose  thinking  and  feeling  and  conviction  the  truths  of 
Christianity  are  ingrained ;  men  who  believe  and  therefore  speak ; 
men  who  can  also  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  This  is 
the  commanding  reason  for  Secondary  and  Higher  Christian  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Japan.  In  a  measure  it  has  already  done  its  work.  If  in 
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the  future  it  shall  do  it  more  perfectly,  it  will  prove  itself  an  instrument 
of  priceless  value. 

4.  Christians  in  Japan  in  comparison  with  the  nation  are  but  a 
handful;  but  they  are  a  growing  body,  and  they  need  Christian 
schools  to  which  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters.  Many  of  those 
now  in  the  Christian  schools  are  the  children  of  Christian  parents  who 
themselves  learned  of  Christianity  in  the  Christian  schools.  A  consid¬ 
erable  percentage  of  the  students  come  from  Christian  families  or  from 
families  friendly  to  Christianity.  The  Christian  schools  have  thus  a 
Christian  constituency  steadily  increasing.  That  constituency  is  one 
not  to  be  neglected. 

5.  Most  rules  have  their  exceptions.  There  are  valuable  men 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  Japan  who  were  educated  in  non- 
Christian  schools.  There  is  however  no  likelihood  that  such  men  can 
be  obtained  in  large  numbers ;  and  if  their  Christianity  has  cost  them 
more,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  given  them  superior  qualifications 
for  their  work.  In  any  school  in  Japan  the  Christian  boy  or  young 
man  will  find  the  current  against  him  sufficiently  strong  to  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  exercise  himself  unto  godliness.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  as  a  rule  students  for  the  ministry  should  receive  their  general 
education  from  the  Chu  Gakko  grade  up,  neither  in  non-Christian 
schools  nor  in  schools  exclusively  for  those  preparing  for  the  ministry  ; 
neither  in  cold  storage  nor  in  a  hot-house.  They  should  be  educated 
along  with  their  fellows  ;  but  in  schools  under  Christian  influence.  In 
a  word,  Secondary  and  Higher  Christian  Education  is  of  prime 
importance,  if  the  Church  in  Japan  is  to  be  supplied  with  ministers 
sufficient  in  numbers  and  of  the  best  quality. 

6.  The  entire  State  System  of  Education  from  the  Primary 
School  to  the  University  is  in  principle  non-religious.  Under  the 
circumstances  this  could  not  be  otherwise.  Japan  is  the  meeting  place 
of  Shintoism,  Buddhism,  and  Christianity ;  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  are  non-Christian.  Any  attempt  to  introduce  instruction 
in  religion  in  institutions  maintained  by  public  funds  would  do  more 
harm  than  good  ;  it  would  create  endless  confusion  and  awaken  bitter 
opposition  ;  such  an  attempt  would  be  neither  wise  nor  just.  Never- 
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theless  the  fact  remains  that  the  majority  of  students  in  Japan  pass  the 
most  formative  period  of  their  lives  in  an  environment  in  which  religion 
has  no  part ;  and  the  result  is  already  constantly  and  increasingly  in 
evidence. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  are  the  State  institutions  non-religious  ; 
in  many  cases  their  influence  is  positively  unfavorable  to  Christianity. 
It  is  true  that  the  Imperial  Constitution  guarantees  freedom  of  personal 
faith.  But  the  majority  of  the  Principals  and  teachers  in  these 
institutions  are  indifferent  to  religion.  Many  of  them  are  thoroughgoing 
materialists  or  agnostics ;  and  some  of  them  are  actively  hostile  to 
Christianity.  This  is  the  air  which  the  students  breathe  ;  this  is  the 
current  which  boys  and  young  men  from  Christian  surroundings  must 
breast.  The  result  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Many  of  the  students 
outstrip  their  teachers  in  their  indifferentism  and  scepticism. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  influence  of  institutions  founded 
by  individuals  is  not  so  conspicuously  repressive  of  religion.  But  in 
principle  these  institutions  are  strictly  non-religious ;  and  in  fact  the 
student  finds  in  them  very  little  that  is  conducive  to  religion. 

To  get  a  clear  conception  of  conditions  in  japan  one  should  ask 
himself  the  question,  what  from  a  Christian  point  of  view  would  be 
the  situation  in  America  or  England,  if  nearly  all  the  preparatory 
schools  and  colleges  and  all  the  technical  schools  and  universities  were 
non-Christian  in  their  teaching,  and  most  of  them  anti-Christian  in  their 
spirit  and  influence ;  while  at  the  same  time  society  was  so  little 
leavened  by  Christianity  that  there  was  but  little  in  it  to  counteract 
these  great  opposing  forces  ? 

7.  The  results  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Christian  Education 
in  Japan  already  noted  are  themselves  a  witness  in  its  behalf.  It  has 
made  friends  for  Christianity.  It  has  lodged  in  the  minds  of  many 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity ;  has  led  many  to  accept  it  as 
the  rule  of  their  own  faith  and  living ;  and  has  established  many  from 
Christian  homes  in  Christian  knowledge  and  character.  It  has  added 
an  element  of  strength  to  the  Churches  now  planted  and  growing. 
It  has  given  the  Churches  their  ministry. 
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7.  NEED  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY 

Much  that  is  now  to  be  said  might  properly  have  been  included 
in  the  preceding  section  ;  and  much  there  said  might  with  even  greater 
pertinence  be  said  in  this  section.  This  in  explanation  of  certain 
omissions  and  repetitions. 

1.  Christianity  is  in  Japan  for  the  Christianization  of  Japan. 
Other  nations  for  their  Christianization  have  needed  and  will-  need  the 
Christian  University.  The  forces  in  Japan  which  Christianity  must 
meet  are  the  opposing  forces  of  the  East  reinforced  by  the  opposing 
forces  of  the  West ;  and  if  the  Christian  University  is  a  necessity  in 
the  West,  still  more  is  it  a  necessity  in  Japan. 

2.  There  is  a  manifest  desire  for  a  Christian  University  on  the 
part  of  some  who  are  not  themselves  Christians. 

The  distinctive  aim  of  the  State  Universities— in  fact  of  the 
whole  State  System  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Education  for  boys 
and  young  men — is  to  train  men  for  Government  service.  Of 
necessity  the  great  majority  of  graduates  enter  other  callings  ;  but  the 
distinctive  aim  of  the  Government,  and  the  ideal  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  the  students,  is  service  under  the  Government.  This  is  dearly 
perceived,  strongly  felt,  and  often  commented  on. 

As  a  consequence,  the  statement  is  often  made  by  men — 
sometimes  by  men  of  position— that  they  would  much  prefer  to  send 
their  sons  to  a  University  whose  characteristic  aim  is  rather  the 
making  of  broad-minded  men  of  high  character.  Such  statements 
are  frequently  prompted  by  the  knowledge  that  old  things  are  passing 
away ;  that  life  in  Japan  is  becoming  more  and  more  complex  and  its 
problems  more  and  more  difficult ;  and  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
Japan  must  bear  a  gTeat  burden  of  responsibility  in  the  East  and  in 
the  world.  Repeatedly  these  men  have  asked  the  question,  Why 
do  not  Christians  establish  a  Christian  University  ? 

That  is  a  stretching  out  of  the  hand  from  which  Christianity 
cannot  turn  away  without  good  reason. 

3.  If  Christianity  is  to  exercise  leadership  in  the  nation,  it  must 
have  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  men  possessing  the 
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qualifications  for  leadership :  Ministers,  lawyers,  physicians,  men  of 
science,  who  will  command  a  hearing ;  teachers,  authors,  journalists, 
who  will  mould  the  mind  of  the  people.  With  such  men,  Christianity 
will  advance  with  a  steadily  increased  momentum  and  the  Church 
will  be  increasingly  an  institution  of  wide  and  potent  influence  ;  with¬ 
out  them,  they  will  lack  an  element  of  the  highest  value.  God  works 
by  means ;  and  the  means  by  which  he  commonly  does  his  mighty 
works  are  educated  men.  In  all  the  history  of  the  Church  few  of 
those  who  made  and  left  their  mark  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived 
were  other  than  men  of  high  education. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Christian  schools  below  the  rank  of 
University  will  suffice  to  supply  what  is  needed.  But  that  is  not  so. 
Christianity  will  not  attain  to  a  place  of  leadership  in  Japan  unless  it 
can  count  among  its  confessors  and  friends  many  men  of  University 
training  in  the  various  vocations. 

That  is  true  to  day,  and  it  will  be  still  more  true  in  the  future. 
Thirty  years  ago  education  in  Japan,  according  to  the  methods  and 
standards  of  Europe  and  America,  was  only  in  its  beginnings.  To¬ 
day  there  are  Universities  whose  graduates  constitute  a  class  by 
themselves ;  men  of  recognized  superiority,  men  taking  the  places  of 
power  and  influence,  men  whose  leadership  is  acknowledged  and 
acknowledged  because  real.  These  men  are  trained  in  surroundings 
generally  unfavorable  and  not  seldom  unfriendly  to  Christianity. 
With  a  Christian  University  there  will  be  an  outflow  of  such  men 
educated  under  Christian  influence.  Without  it  there  will  be  no 
such  outflow. 

4.  The  power  of  God  unto  salvation  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
But  the  best  friend  and  servant  of  the  Gospel  is  the  best  Christian 
scholarship,  and  if  Japan  is  to  be  deeply  Christian  there  must  be  in 
Japan  a  centre  of  such  scholarship  ;  a  Christian  University  in  which  it 
shall  be  found  and  imparted,  and  from  which  it  shall  issue  in  the 
various  forms  of  Christian  literature.  Such  a  statement  might 
be  made  regarding  Europe  or  America ;  but  there  are  reasons 
not  fully  appreciated  by  some  for  which  it  is  especially  true  of 
Japan. 
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There  is  in  America  and  other  lands  where  Christianity  has  long 
moulded  the  thinking  of  the  people  a  general  acceptance  of  the  truth 
that  there  is  one  God,  the  Creator  and  Judge  of  all ;  and  in  present¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  that  truth  may  commonly  be  taken  for  granted. 
Those  who  reject  it  are  the  exceptions.  In  Japan  it  is  not  so.  The 
postulates,  the  presuppositions,  of  Japanese  thought  past  and  present 
are  radically  different  from  those  of  Christianity. 

There  is  in  Japan  no  theistic  foundation  on  which  to  build. 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  polytheistic  in  their  conceptions  of  God ; 
and  those  who  think  more  deeply  are  agnostic  or  pantheistic  in  their 
belief.  To  which  it  must  be  added  that  in  recent  years  the  agnosti¬ 
cism  and  pantheism  of  the  East  have  been  buttressed  by  the  material¬ 
ism  of  the  West.  Therefore,  before  the  Gospel  can  make  its  way  to 
the  very  heart  of  Japan  there  must  be  cast  up  a  highway  of  theism ; 
and  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foresee  that  there  is  coming  in  Japan  a 
great  and  long  debate— one  that  will  tax  the  best  Christian  scholar¬ 
ship  and  philosophy  to  bring  victory.  A  battle  is  to  be  fought ;  a 
battle  that  can  not  be  fought  in  Europe  or  America.  The  stronghold 
of  the  world-view  of  the  East — the  world-view  of  pantheism— is  in 
the  East ;  and  defended  by  the  civilizations  of  the  East  over  which  it 
has  reigned  for  centuries  the  King  invisible.  The  woild-view  of  the 
East  and  the  world-view  of  Christianity  are  now  facing  each  other  in 
Japan  ;  and  the  chief  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  the  Christian  world¬ 
view  in  Japan  will  not  be  the  Christian  scholars  of  the  W est  but  the 
Christian  scholars  of  Japan. 

Closely  connected  with  this,  but  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  given 
separate  statement,  is  another  fact ;  a  fact  of  momentous  consequence 
in  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  observers  of  present  conditions  in  Japan. 
No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  Japan  is  now  in  a  state  of  transition  ; 
but  few  outside  of  Japan  clearly  perceive  how  wide  and  deep  the 
movement  is.  The  old  foundations  of  duty — duty  to  the  individual, 
duty  to  the  family,  duty  to  society,  duty  to  the  State — are  being 
shaken  ;  and  there  is  a  growing  conviction,  constantly  given  utterance, 
that  the  foundations  must  be  relaid.  Unless  this  is  done  it  is  feared 
that  the  whole  social  order  will  be  in  peril ;  and  Christians  and  non- 
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Christians  alike  are  seriously  asking,  What  are  the  new  foundations  to 
be  ?  Is  duty  to  find  its  ultimate  sanctions  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  or 
in  the  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth  ?  That  is  the  question  now 
asked  by  many,  and  certain  to  be  asked  with  deepening  insistence 
until  it  is  answered.  To  this  question  Christianity  must  make  reply  ; 
and  for  its  reply  must  give  good  reasons. 

Therefore  there  is  needed  in  Japan  a  Christian  University ;  a 
University  with  a  succession  of  teachers  able  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
mind  of  Japan  to  see  that  the  Presence  which  fills  all  the  universe 
with  glory  is  Personal,  and  that  the  eternal  sanctions  of  duty  are 
rooted  and  grounded  in  Him  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  When  that  is  done,  Christianity  in  Japan,  with  a  new 
clearness  and  fulness  of  meaning,  will  be  able  to  repeat  the  words, 
Ye  believe  in  God  ;  believe  also  in  me. 

5.  To  one  who  discerns  the  signs  of  the  times,  nothing  is 
plainer  than  the  gathering  conviction  that  there  is  an  imperative  call 
to  unity  of  effort,  if  Christianity  is  ever  to  accomplish  its  mission. 
Christian  men  are  “  seriously  laying  to  heart  the  great  dangers  we  are 
in  by  our  unhappy  divisions.”  This  is  the  spring  of  the  Laymen’s 
Movement ;  and  this  is  the  message  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference. 
It  is  becoming  clear  that  the  forces  opposing  Christianity  are  stupen¬ 
dous,  and  that  they  can  be  overcome  only  by  intelligent  and  active 
co-operation.  This  is  true  of  every  land  ;  but  it  is  pre-eminently  true 
of  lands  where  Christianity  is  just  making  an  entrance  into  the  life  of 
the  nation. 

In  all  this  there  is  an  argument  for  a  Christian  University  in 
Japan,  established  by  Christian  men  forgetting  the  differences  dividing 
them,  that  can  not  be  gainsaid.  At  a  time  when  great  things  are  to 
be  attempted,  it  will  make  possible  a  great  work  otherwise  impossible. 
It  will  quicken  faith  and  courage.  St  will  be  an  example  and  a 
stimulus.  It  will  be  a  proof  of  frith  working  by  love.  The  Church 
of  Christ  one  in  him,  it  will  make  one  before  the  nation  and  the 
world.  It  will  hasten  the  day  when  there  shall  be  one  Fold  and  one 
Shepherd. 

6.  In  a  Christian  University  the  whole  Christian  movement  in 
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Japan  will  have  a  strong  friend.  Its  establishment  will  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  nation ;  it  may  be,  in  the  history  of  al!  Eastern 
Asia.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  time  in  the  tide  of 
nations. 

7.  A  Christian  University  is  necessary  to  complete  the  Christ¬ 
ian  System  of  Education.  As  already  shown,  the  necessity  for  a 
University  rests  firmly  on  foundations  of  its  own ;  but  it  may  also  be 
said  that  the  need  for  it  to  complete  the  Christian  System  of  Educa¬ 
tion  was  the  original  compelling  cause  of  attention  to  the  subject. 
In  such  a  University  every  Christian  school  for  boys  and  young  men  will 
find  a  goal  and  a  stimulus ;  without  it  the  future  of  every  such  school, 
and  especially  of  every  such  school  above  the  Chu  Gakko  grade,  can 
not  be  regarded  as  other  than  highly  precarious. 

This  has  already  been  said  in  a  foregoing  part  of  this  statement , 
but  the  matter  is  one  whose  importance  can  not  be  over-stated. 

8.  This  statement  is  prepared  by  those  who  are  most  closely 
connected  with  the  work  of  education ;  but  the  convictions  here 
expressed  are  no  less  the  convictions  of  the  great  majority  of  Protestant 
Missionaries  in  Japan  and  also  of  Japanese  Christians. 

In  October  5  909  a  Conference  was  held  in  Tokyo  to  celebrate 
the  Semi-Centennial  of  the  Planting  of  Protestant  Christianity  in 
Japan.  That  Conference  was  composed  of  representatives  of  almost 
al!  the  Protestant  Missions  and  Japanese  Churches.  At  the 
dose  of  the  Conference  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : — 

“  The  Conference  gladly  recognizes  the  great  value  of  the  work 
done  in  the  past  by  the  (Secondary  and)  Higher  Christian  Schools  ; 
but  it  also  observes  with  apprehension  that  their  resources  do  not  now 
enable  them  to  maintain  an  equal  place  with  the  best  Government 
institutions  of  corresponding  grades.  In  the  interests  of  Christianity  in 
Japan  this  is  a  matter  for  grave  concern.  The  future  of  Christian 
education  depends  upon  a  better  equipment  for  the  present  Christian 
schools.  This  is  essential ;  but  still  more  than  this  is  necessary.  A 
Christian  University  worthy  of  the  name  should  be  established  with¬ 
out  delay.  The  Conference  therefore  earnestly  presses  these  needs 
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upon  the  attention  of  Christian  friends  both  in  Japan  and  in  the 
West.” 

8.  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  A  CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 

I .  It  is  said  by  some :  Japan  is  already  supplied  with  well 
equipped  Universities  maintained  by  the  State.  There  are  also  Keio 
and  Wascda  founded  by  broad-minded  patrons  of  education ;  and 
while  they  may  not  rank  with  the  State  Universities,  they  are  doing 
excellent  work  and  are  crowded  with  students.  Why  is  another 
University  required  for  students  from  Christian  schools  ? 

(1)  Formerly  it  was  the  expectation  in  most  of  the  Christian 
schools  that  their  graduates  seeking  a  University  training  would  go 
to  the  State  University  in  Tokyo.  Some  of  them  did  go.  But  the 
restrictions  of  the  Department  of  Education  already  referred  to  have 
made  entrance  to  the  University  for  students  from  Christian  schools 
increasingly  difficult.  This  is  a  practical  obstacle  that  long  and  patient 
endeavor  has  failed  to  overcome. 

(2)  The  atmosphere  of  the  State  Universities  is  not  only 
non-Christian.  It  is  much  more  than  that.  Sending  students  to  them 
is  a  different  thing  from  sending  them  to  a  State  University  in 
America.  The  number  of  Christian  students  who  have  had  their 
faith  smothered  shows  the  need  of  a  University  that  shall  be  a  friend 
to  Christian  faith  and  not  a  foe. 

(8)  In  Keio  and  Waseda  the  case  is  somewhat  different ; 
but  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  them  favorable  to  Christianity.  From 
the  beginning  the  ruling  principle  in  Keio  has  been  the  material 
development  of  Japan.  In  neither  Keio  nor  Waseda  could  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  be  set  for  the  defense  of  the  philosophy 
underlying  Christianity. 

(4)  The  question  “  Why  is  another  University  required  for 
students  from  Christian  schools  ?”  prejudges  the  case  by  limitation. 
Another  University  is  needed  for  students  from  Christian  schools  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  only  reason  why  it  is  needed.  The  question  is  not 
only  one  of  a  University  for  students  from  Christian  schools ;  it  is  also 
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one  of  a  University  where  non-Christian  students  may  study  under 
influences  favorable  to  the  hypothesis,  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

2.  It  is  said  by  some :  The  State  schools  and  Universities  in 
America  are  not  positively  Christian;  but  most  of  them  are  not 
unfriendly  to  Christianity.  Can  not  such  a  condition  be  reproduced 
in  Japan  ? 

The  attitude  of  the  State  schools  and  Universities  in  America 
towards  Christianity  is  the  result  of  the  Christian  forces  operative  in 
society.  Notable  among  those  forces  are  the  Christian  colleges. 
Probably  the  most  effective  single  instrument  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  similar  result  in  Japan  would  be  a  Christian  University. 

3.  It  is  said  by  some  :  What  is  most  needed  in  Japan  for  the 
Christianization  of  Japan  is  Christian  leaders.  W  hy  can  not  such 
leaders  be  trained  abroad  ? 

( 1 )  For  special  reasons  it  is  and  always  will  be  well  worth 
while  to  send  certain  men  to  the  Universities  of  Europe  or  America, 
But  that  fact  is  of  no  weight  as  an  argument  against  the  establishment 
of  a  Christian  University  in  Japan. 

(2)  For  the  most  part  the  men  sent  would  be  men  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  ministry  or  for  teaching  in  the  Christian  schools.  And  it 
may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the  greater  number  of  such  men 
would  not  be  better  fitted  for  their  work  by  education  at  home ; 
chiefly  in  their  own  language ;  in  company  with  large  numbers 
of  fellow-students  with  whom  they  would  afterwards  associate  ;  and 
face  to  face  with  the  conditions  by  which  they  .would  afterwards  be 
confronted.  But  they  should  receive  their  education  in  a  Christian 
University. 

(3)  The  number  of  men  sent  could  never  be  more  than 
relatively  small ;  and  while  such  men  would  be  men  trained  for 
leadership,  the  word  leadership  as  here  used  should  be  thought  of  as 
having  a  far  wider  range  of  application.  What  is  needed  in  Japan  is 
a  large  class  of  highly  educated  men  in  all  the  influential  callings  who 
shall  stand  for  Christianity  ;  and  such  a  class  can  not  possibly  be 
produced  any  where  else  than  in  Japan. 
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(4)  The  paramount  need  is  not  for  here  and  there  a  man 
trained  in  a  Christian  University  ;  but  for  a  Christian  University  itself 
as  a  great  centre  of  learning,  training,  and  influence.  The  Rhodes 
Scholarships  have  their  value.  But  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  would 
be  a  poor  substitute  for  the  American  University ;  and  if  Christian 
America  needs  the  Christian  University,  non-Christian  Japan  needs  it 
not  equally  but  much  more. 

9.  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  NEEDED 

A  Christian  University,  to  do  the  work  of  a  University,  must  be 
a  University  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Certainly  it  must  be  a 
growth ;  it  can  not  be  completed  in  a  day  ;  but  from  the  beginning  it 
must  be  a  real  University  in  conception.  While  its  Departments 
may  be  added  one  after  another,  the  Departments  established  and  the 
work  done  must  rank  with  the  very  best  in  Japan. 

10.  DIFFICULTIES  AND  GROUNDS  OF 
CONFIDENCE 

1 .  There  will  be  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  establishment, 
development,  and  administration  of  all  Universities.  These  difficulties 
are  great  and  not  to  be  regarded  lightly ;  but  they  are  not  new  or 
strange,  and  should  not  occasion  undue  apprehension.  Keio  and 
Waseda  are  proof  that  such  difficulties  should  not  be  deterrent. 

2.  The  question  has  been  asked,  Can  a  Christian  University 
obtain  legal  standing  ?  If  proper  steps  be  taken  and  proof  given  that 
it  will  be  fully  equipped  for  the  performance  of  the  work  to  be 
attempted,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubt  that  it  will  be  accorded 
the  same  standing  as  that  accorded  Keio  and  Waseda.  What  is 
granted  to  them  can  not  reasonably  be  denied  to  it. 

3.  But  there  are  other  difficulties  to  be  met  which  are 
peculiar.  The  University  contemplated  is  a  Christian  University ; 
and  a  Christian  University  to  be  a  Christian  University  must  be  and 
must  remain  without  wavering  Christian.  If  this  purpose  is  to  be 
frustrated,  all  labor  spent  and  all  gifts  given  will  have  been  spent  and 
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given  in  vain.  By  careful  provision  certain  dangers  can  be  averted  . 
but  not  all.  What  of  those  which  can  not  be  so  averted  ?  God  is 
now  calling  men  with  a  new  call  to  undertake  great  things  for  the 
more  speedy  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  ;  and  if  God  is  so  calling 
Christian  men,  it  is  reasonable  for  them  to  have  confidence  tnat  he 
will  grant  them  wisdom  and  understanding  unto  all  pleasing,  and 
strengthen  them  with  all  power  according  to  the  might  of  his 
glory. 
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THE  PRESENT  OPPORTUNITY 

The  need  of  a  Christian  University  in  Japan  is  set  forth  ex¬ 
haustively  in  the  preceding  Statement.  That  need  expressed  in  the 
spring  of  1911  is  still  unmet.  The  Christian  educational  system  in 
Japan  is  still  incomplete  and  in  its  higher  reaches  still  too  much  like  a 
blind  alley  leading  nowhere.  In  the  highest  grades  of  education  the 
State  System  with  its  limited  ideals  and  non-religious  spirit  still 
occupies  the  whole  field.  A  great  Christian  center  where  theism 
foundations  can  be  laid  for  the  thought-life  of  Japan  and  where  the 
Christian  world-view  can  be  commandingly  presented  and  where  a 
Christian  leadership  can  be  trained  is  still  nothing  but  a  great  vision. 
The  capstone  has  not  been  placed  in  which  alone  the  Christian 
educational  forces  in  Japan  can  be  united.  It  is  surely  correct 
Christian  philosophy  to  say  that  the  pressing  need  itself  makes  the 
opportunity. 

But  there  are  considerations  which  make  the  present  situation 
a  peculiarly  strategic  opportunity  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
Christian  University  in  Japan. 

1 .  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  considerations  is  the 
changing  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government  toward  private 
schools.  Not  only  are  concessions  of  great  value  being  made  from 
time  to  time,  but  plans  are  being  made  for  radical  changes  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  country  and  these  changes  are  along  the 
line  of  greater  freedom  and  opportunity  for  private  schools. 
Especially  important  is  the  proposed  greater  freedom  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  private  universities,  a  freedom  extending  even  to  the  granting 
of  degrees.  This  change  in  attitude  toward  private  schools  is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  recent  democratic  development  in  public  life  in 
Japan.  It  could  be  met  in  no  more  splendid  way  than  by  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  Christian  University  of  the  first  class. 

2.  Deeper  than  the  new  development  in  the  line  of  democracy 
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and  the  changing  Government  attitude  toward  private  schools  has 
been  the  recent  extraordinary  religious-ethical  awakening  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Japan.  This  was  manifest  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  Sate  Emperor  and  has  grown  more  widespread  since  that  time. 
Something  resembling  the  Christian  conviction  of  sin  has  swept 
through  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  people.  There  has  been  a 
feeling  that  the  old-time  ethical  life  of  the  nation  has  been  under¬ 
mined  and  the  realization  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  non-religious 
moral  training  in  the  State  school  system.  This  feeling  was  made 
very  acute  by  the  revelation  of  scandals  in  public  life  in  the  past  year. 
This  new  spirit  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Japan  is  a  perfect 
atmosphere  in  which  to  establish  a  great  Christian  University  and  a 
spirit  which  would  give  such  an  institution  an  extraordinary  welcome. 
But  such  a  spiritual  awakening,  deep  and  widespread  as  this  is,  does 
not  last  forever  in  a  nation.  While  it  is  still  swaying  the  minds  of  the 
Japanese  people  in  favor  of  an  ethical  religion  the  Christian 
University  must  be  established.  To  ignore  such  an  opportunity 
would  be  a  sheer  crime  against  Christ’s  gospel. 

3.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  present  move¬ 
ment  for  a  Christian  University  is  the  presence  on  the  Promoting 
Committee  and  the  active  interest  in  the  movement  of  several 
prominent  Japanese  leaders  not  connected  with  the  Christian  schools. 
The  attention  of  the  friends  in  America  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  the  President  of  a 
College  in  one  of  the  Imperial  Universities  and  that  another  member 
of  that  Committee  is  a  professor  in  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University. 
The  Committee  is  assured  that  the  approval  and  active  support  of 
some  of  the  strongest  and  most  prominent  men  in  Japan,  outside 
Christian  circles,  may  be  secured  for  the  movement.  These  men  will 
not  wish  to  take  any  part  in  the  management  of  the  University  but 
will  desire  simply  to  bring  to  its  establishment  additional  outside 
sympathy  and  support.  While  the  entire  necessary  funds  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  the  University  cannot  be  secured  in 
Japan  yet  the  sympathy  and  active  interest  of  such  leading  Japanese 
is  of  the  greatest  promise  in  the  success  of  the  movement.  It  shows 
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japan  are  facts  realized  beyond  the  circle  of  those  directly  engaged 
in  Christian  educational  work.  But  the  support  of  such  men  cannot 
be  secured  for  a  continually  delayed  project.  Immediate  steps  to¬ 
ward  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  project  will  secure  their 
support. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  possible  support  in  Japan  is 
true  also  in  regard  to  the  sympathy  and  support  necessary  to  be 
secured  from  America.  The  project  of  a  Christian  University  in 
Japan  has  been  before  the  attention  of  the  friends  in  America  for 
several  years  now.  People  naturally  become  less  and  less  interested 
in  a  long  delayed  project.  The  absolute  necessity  of  securing  the 
widespread  support  of  friends  in  Japan  and  America  alike  calls  for 
immediate  action  in  the  culmination  of  the  movement. 

4.  The  fourth  consideration  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  day  of 
union  movements.  The  Edinburgh  Conference  gave  a  mighty 
impetus  to  union  movements  in  missionary  educational  work.  In  this 
plan  of  a  Christian  University  all  the  Christian  schools  in  Japan  but 
one  are  represented.  It  is  the  biggest  union  movement  in  the  history 
of  mission  work  in  japan  and  when  all  the  Churches  with  which  the 
schools  represented  in  the  project  are  considered  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
complete  union  missionary  effort  yet  attempted  anywhere.  Such  a  wide 
union  cannot  be  held  together  through  a  Song  delayed  movement. 
Many  of  the  separate  institutions  will  find  it  necessary  to  make  their 
own  plans  for  independent  development.  This  was  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  one  Christian  school  in  Japan  not  now  represented  in  the  union 
project.  As  the  united  effort  has  been  made  not  only  because  the 
schools  in  japan  have  realized  that  such  a  united  effort  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  great  ideal  but  also  in  direct  response 
to  the  demand  for  union  coming  from  America,  the  Committee  feels 
that  now  that  a  definite  plan  has  been  agreed  upon  the  friends  in 
America  should  not  delay  their  approval  and  active  cooperation. 

5.  As  suggested  in  the  preceding  consideration  the  situation  in 
the  present  Christian  schools  in  Japan  demands  prompt  action  in 
regard  to  the  University  movement.  Plans  in  the  development  and 
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growth  of  the  separate  schools  are  being  held  up  wailing  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  union  University  plan  or  for  the  particular 
!urnrthe  project  may  take.  These  plans  for  development  and  growth 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  grades  below  University  work,  but  in 
many  cases  they  cannot  be  made  until  the  University  plan  is  settled. 
Thus  the  whole  Christian  educational  system  in  Japan  is  suffering  in 
the  delay  of  this  movement.  While  this  is  more  seriously  the  case 
in  some  schools  than  in  others,  yet  all  the  schools  represented 
in  the  movement  wish  to  join  equally  in  urging  the  Boards  to 
take  the  promptest  possible  action  in  their  consideration  of  the 
plan. 

6.  The  consideration  of  the  present  opportunity  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Christian  University  in  Japan  is  not  complete 
without  reference  to  the  strategic  relationship  Japan  and  Tokyo  hold 
to  the  Orient  and  to  the  whole  continent  of  Asia.  That  relationship 
is  now  and  will  continue  for  many  years  to  be  leadership.  A  great 
Christian  University  in  Tokyo  could  do  more  than  any  other 
institution  to  permeate  the  highest  life  and  the  national  leadership  of 
Japan  with  Christian  principles  and  Christian  spirit.  But  Japan  will 
not  wait  for  the  Christian  University  to  be  established  before 
exercising  leadership  and  influential  control  in  the  affairs  of  the  Orient 
and  all  Asia.  Such  leadership  and  influential  control  are  now  in  active 
operation.  If  the  Christian  University  wishes  to  affect  that  leadership 
and  control  with  Christian  principles  and  Christian  spirit  its  establish¬ 
ment  must  not  be  delayed. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROPOSED  PLAN 

The  Constitution  and  first  article  of  the  By-laws  as  adopted  by 
the  Promoting  Committee  are  found  in  the  following  pages.  Atten¬ 
tion  may  be-called  to  certain  points  in  explanation. 

1 .  Location.  By  common  consent  Tokyo  has  been  chosen  as 
the  proper  place  for  the  University.  This  means  the  city  of  Tokyo 
proper  or  the  immediate  vicinity. 

2.  Name.  The  name  of  the  University  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon.  It  is  generally  spoken  of,  descriptively,  as  the 
Christian  University.  The  objection  to  this  as  I  he  final  name  comes 
horn  the  Japanese  rendering  which  seem  to  confine  the  institution  to  a 
school  to  teach  the  Christian  religion.  Many  names  which  could  be 
easily  agreed  upon,  such  as  Tokyo,  Japan,  Central,  Oriental, 
are  already  taken  by  other  institutions.  The  Executive  Committee 
has  tentatively  approved  the  name  To- A,  or  University  of  East  Asia 
(or  the  Orient)  and  has  submitted  this  name  to  the  vote  of  the  full 
Promoting  Committee. 

3.  Christian  Character.  The  University  is  to  be  distinctively 
Christian.  This  is  guarded  as  strictly  as  possible  in  the  Constitution 
Ait.  II,  1-2  and  Art.  VIII. 

4.  Interdenominational  Organization.  In  the  development  of 
the  movement  the  Promoting  Committee  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  University  could  be  best  established  by  an  interdenomi¬ 
national  organization  of  the  representatives  of  the  evangelical  Missions 
carrying  on  school  work  in  Japan.  Thus  this  plan  though  prepared 
by  a  Committee  representing  the  Christian  schools,  goes  not  to  the 
schools  but  to  the  Missions  and  the  Boards  back  of  the  Missions  for 
them  to  approve  and  to  carry  out  the  plan.  The  plan  provides  that 
other  Christian  bodies,  [such  as  the  Japanesi  Churches,  shall  be 
admitted  to  representation  in  the  management~after  the  University 
is  established.  Thus  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  University 
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has  been  made  to  be,  what  the  Committee  came  to  feel  that  it  must 
be — a  new  piece  of  missionary  work  or  a  fresh  missionary  gift  to 
japan.  Art.  Ill  and  By-laws  Art.  I. 

5.  Grade.  The  idea!  of  the  movement  has  been  from  the 
beginning  a  University  of  the  highest  grade.  This  means  that 
it  must  rank  in  grade  and  in  character  of  work  with  the  imperial 
Universities.  There  are  now  in  Japan  several  so-called  private 
universities  but  none  of  them  rank  with  the  Government  Universities. 
It  is  not  hoped  that  the  Christian  University  shall  cover  as  broad  a 
field  as  the  Imperial  Universities  do.  But  it  is  the  intention  that 
whatever  work  it  does  do  shall  be  in  grade  and  character  equal  at 
least  to  the  work  done  in  the  Imperial  Universities.  This  alone  will 
give  to  the  Christian  University  its  sufficient  reason  for  existence.  If 
this  standard  is  not  rigidly  held  to  the  whole  project  will  be  a  failure. 
It  is  not  merely  another  bigger  Christian  school  that  is  to  be  established. 
It  is  a  school  that  will  touch  on  its  own  level  the  highest  educational 
life  of  Japan. 

6.  Preparatory  Department.  The  question  of  a  Preparatory 
Department  has  been  a  vexed  one  in  the  development  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  present  plan  provides  that  the  University  shall  have  its 
own  Preparatory  Department  if  the  government  regulations  require 
that  a  private  University  must  have  such  a  Department.  In  that  case 
the  Preparatory  Department  in  the  University  will  be  supported  by 
those  Missions  which  do  not  carry  on  such  Departments  in  their  own 
schools.  Those  schools  which  wish  to  retain  their  own  Preparatory 
Departments  are  allowed  to  do  so.  This  is  worked  out  in  a  plan  of 
financial  support  in  the  first  Article  of  the  By-laws.  But  the  new 
Government  regulations  now  in  the  process  of  formation  may  make 
such  changes  as  will  throw  .back  upon  the  Middle  Schools  all 
University  Preparatory  work.  In  that  case  the  present  Christian 
schools,  all  of  which  have  Middle  Schools,  will  naturally  do  the 
Preparatory  work  for  the  Christian  University  and  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  the  University  to  have  its  own  Preparatory  Department. 
There  will  no  longer  be  a  hiatus  between  the  Middle  Schools  and 
the  Universities  with  the  intermediate  Koto  Gakko  to  fill  the  gap, 
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which  have  been  such  a  troublesome  element  in  the  development 
of  the  Christian  University  movement.  The  various  Christian  schools 
will  then  have  their  Middle  Schools,  with  the  final  years  able  to 
prepare  student  for  the  University,  and  those  desiring  to  do  so  having 
in  addition  their  Semmon  Gakko  for  special  training  along  various 
professional  lines. 

7.  Completion  of  Christian  System.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
both  in  purpose  and  in  provisions  the  plan  of  the  University  com¬ 
pletes  the  Christian  educational  system.  Art.  I,  I  and  Art.  VII. 
The  plan  is  that  there  shall  be  a  natural  relationship  of  reciprocal 
benefit  between  all  the  Christian  schools  in  Japan  and  the  Christian 
University. 

8.  Government.  The  plan  of  government  is  based  upon  the 
system  of  government  in  the  Japanese  school  system.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  takes  the  place  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
State  system. 

9.  By-laws.  The  formation  of  the  By-laws  excepting  the 
intricate  and  important  first  Article  has  been  left  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 
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PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION 

ART.  I.  NAME  AND  LOCATION 

The  institution  shall  be  called:,:  [ . 

. ] 

and  shall  be  located  in  Tokyo. 

ART.  II.  CHARACTER  AND  PURPOSE 

1 .  The  purpose  of  the  University  shall  be  to  bring  the  system 
of  Christian  schools  in  Japan  to  a  consummation  in  a  centra!  union 
Christian  University  of  the  highest  grade. 

2.  The  University  shall  always  be  a  Christian  institution.  The 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  President  of  the  University 
and  the  Deans  shall  be  members  of  evangelical  Christian  churches. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Officers  of  the 
University  shall  always  include  the  care  and  development  of  the 
religious  and  social  life  of  the  students. 

3.  The  University  shall  be  interdenominational  in  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  activities. 

4.  The  University  shall  promote  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism. 

5.  The  University  shall  encourage  free  and  original  scientific 
research. 

6.  The  University  shall  promote  1  University  Extension  Work,’ 
especially  for  social  betterment  and  moral  reform. 


*  The  name  of  the  union  Christian  University  has  been  left  to  the  Executive 
Committee  with  power  to  act  after  submission  t©  the  members  of  the  Promoting 
Committee  and  the  approval  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members. 
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ART.  III.  CONSTITUENT  ORGANIZATION 

1 .  The  University  shall  be  established  and  maintained  by  the 
cooperation  ol  the  following  Bodies  together  with  such  other  Christian 
Bodies  as  accept  this  Constitution  and  may  be  admitted  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

(Here  should  follow  the  names  of  tire  Boards  or  Missions 

which  adopt  and  agree  to  work  under  this  Constitution.) 

2.  The  Cooperating  Bodies  shall  share  in  the  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  University  and  shall  have  proportionate  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  according  to  the  plan  set  forth  in  the 
By-laws. 

3.  A  Cooperating  Body  shall  not  withdraw  from  the  support 
of  the  University  until  a  full  school  year  at  least  has  elapsed  after 
notice  of  such  withdrawal  has  been  given  in  writing. 

ART.  IV.  GOVERNMENT 

The  government  of  the  University  shall  be  conducted  by 

( 1 )  The  Board  of  Trustees  and 

(2)  The  University  Council  and 

(3)  The  Faculty  Meeting,  as  set  forth  below  : 

(t)  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

1 .  Members.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  repre¬ 
senting  the  Cooperating  Bodies  shall  be  appointed  by  their  respective 
Bodies.  The  Trustees  so  appointed  shall  have  the  power  of  electing 
additional  Trustees,  the  number  so  elected  not  to  exceed  half  of  the 
number  appointed  by  the  Cooperating  Bodies. 

2.  Original  Members.  The  Board  of  Trustees  as  at  first 
constituted  shall  be  composed  of  the  following :  (Here  should 
follow  the  names  of  the  Trustees  first  appointed  by  the  Cooperating 
Bodies). 

3.  Term  of  Office.  The  membership  of  the  original  Board 
shall  be  divided  into  three  classes  to  serve  respectively  one,  two,  and 
three  years.  Thereafter  each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed 
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or  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  except  when  he  is  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy  or  unexpired  term. 

4.  Officers. 

a.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  from  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  a  Chairman  who  shall  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
and  also  over  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

b.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  two  Secretaries  who 
need  not  be  members  of  the  Board  and  who  shall  keep  the  records 
of  the  Board  in  the  Japanese  and  English  languages. 

c.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shed!  elect  from  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  an  Executive  Committee  which  shall  act  in  place  of  the  Board 
in  the  intervals  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  with  such  powers  and 
duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  it  by  the  Board  in  the  By-laws. 

5.  Meetings.  There  shall  be  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  near  the  close  of  each  school  year.  Special  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  called  by  the  Chairman  on  the 
request  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  of  any  five  members  of  the 
Board  provided  a  notice  of  seven  days  is  given  each  member  setting 
forth  the  object  of  the  meeting.  A  quorum  for  any  meeting  of  the 
Board  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  Board. 

6.  Duties. 

a.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  and  manage  the  pro¬ 
perty  and  endowments  and  other  funds  of  the  University,  and  shall  fix 
the  annual  budget  within  the  limitations  agreed  to  by  the  Cooperating 
Bodies  and  such  other  funds  as  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 

b.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  the  President  of  the 
University,  the  Deans  and  other  general  officers  and  the  professors 
and  associate-professors,  and  shall  fix  the  salaries  paid  from  the  income 
of  the  University. 

c.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  fix  the  departments  and 
approve  the  courses  of  study,  shall  confer  degrees  and  grant  diplomas, 
and  shall  make  from  time  to  time  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  management  and  progress  of  the  University. 
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(2)  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 

1 .  The  University  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  Dean  of 
the  University,  the  Deans  of  the  Colleges,  one  or  more  Professors 
from  each  College  appointed  thereto  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
the  Dean  of  the  University  Preparatory  School.  The  President  of 
the  University  shall  convoke  the  University  Council  and  preside  at  its 
meetings. 

2.  Matters  to  be  submitted  to  the  University  Council  for  de¬ 
liberation  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  introduction,  modification,  or  abolition  of  courses  pf 
instruction. 

(2)  The  nomination  of  officers  and  members  of  the  faculty. 

(3)  Regulations  for  the  internal  administration  of  the  University. 

(4)  Recommendation  for  degrees. 

(5)  Questions  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  by  the 
President  of  the  University. 

(3)  FACULTY  MEETING 

1 .  A  Faculty  Meeting  shall  be  formed  in  each  College  and 
shall  be  composed  of  all  its  Professors  and  Associate-Professors. 
The  Dean  of  the  College  shall  call  the  Faculty  Meeting  of  his  Col¬ 
lege  and  preside  over  the  same.  The  President  of  the  University  shall 
be  “  ex  officio  "  a  member  of  the  Faculty  Meeting  of  each  College. 

2.  Matters  to  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty  Meeting  for  deliber¬ 
ation  shall  be  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Curriculum. 

(2)  Examination  of  students. 

(3)  Qualifications  of  candidates  for  degrees. 

(4)  Questions  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  by  the 
President  of  the  University  or  by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

3.  A  Faculty  Meeting  shall  be  formed  in  the  University 
Preparatory  School  and  shall  be  composed  of  all  its  Professors.  The 
Dean  of  the  University  Preparatory  School  shall  call  the  Faculty 
Meeting  and  preside  over  the  same.  The  President  and  the  Dean 
of  the  University  shall  be  “  ex  officio  "  members. 
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ART.  V.  UNIVERSITY  ORGANIZATION 


A.  COLLEGES  AND  UNIV.  PREP.  SCHOOL 

1 .  The  Colleges  ol  the  University  to  be  established  from  time 
to  time  shall  be  as  follows : 

{ 1 )  College  of  Philosophy*  Religion,  and  Literature. 

(2)  College  of  Law  and  Politics. 

(3)  College  of  Physical  Science  and  Technology. 

(4)  College  of  Agriculture. 

(5)  College  of  Medicine. 

(6)  College  of  Commerce. 

(7)  Other  Colleges  which  may  be  developed  in  the  future 
progress  of  the  University. 

2.  The  Departments  in  the  Colleges  shall  be  set  forth  in  the 
By-laws. 

3.  A  Graduate  Department  may  be  established  in  each 
College. 

4.  A  University  Preparatory  School  shall  be  established  by 
the  University  which  in  the  future  may  be  separated  from  the 
University  organization. 

B.  OFFICERS  AND  FACULTY 

1.  Officers  of  the  University.  The  Board  of  Trustee  shall 
elect  the  following  officers  :  a  President ;  the  Deans  ;  a  Secretary  ;  a 
Treasurer ;  a  Registrar ;  and  such  other  officers  as  the  Board  of 
Trustees  may  deem  necessary. 

2.  The  President  shall  direct  the  affairs  of  the  University  and 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

3.  There  shall  be  a  Dean  of  the  University,  a  Dean  of  each 
of  the  Colleges,  and  a  Dean  of  the  University  Preparatory  School. 

4.  The  Dean  of  the  University  shall  assist  the  President  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

5.  The  Dean  of  each  College  shall  have  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  his  College  under  the  supervision  of  the  President. 

6.  The  Dean  of  the  University  Preparatory  School  shall  have 
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direction  of  the  affairs  in  the  University  Preparatory  Schooi  under 
the  supervision  of  the  President. 

7.  The  faculty  of  the  University  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Professors,  Associate-Professors,  Lecturers,  and  instructors. 

8.  The  Professors  and  Associate-Professors  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  upon  nomination  by  the  President. 


ART.  VI.  PROPERTY 

1.  Classification.  The  property  and  funds  of  the  University 
shall  be  of  the  following  classes : 

3*  The  real  and  movable  property  given  to  or  acquired  by 
the  University  and  the  funds  received  for  endowment. 

b.  The  regular  grants  from  the  Cooperating  Bodies,  dona¬ 
tions  received  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  University,  and  the 
tuition  and  other  fees  received  from  the  students. 

2.  The  property  and  funds  of  the  University  shall  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  shall  be  managed  in  the  safest 
possible  way  and  shall  be  used  in  strict  accordance  with  the  designated 
wishes  of  the  donors. 

3.  In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  University  the  property  and 
funds  in  hand  shall  be  returned  as  far  as  possible  to  the  original 
donors. 

4.  The  current  expenses  of  the  University  shall  be  met  from 
the  funds  mentioned  in  class  b.  and  from  the  proceeds  accruing  from 
the  use  of  the  property  and  funds  mentioned  in  class  a. 

ART.  VII.  AFFILIATED  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS 

(1)  Christian  Middle  Schools.  The  Middle  School  depart¬ 
ments  of  all  Christian  schools  shall  be  encouraged  to  affiliate  with  the 
Preparatory  School  of  the  University. 

(2)  Christian  Higher  Schools  (Koto  Gakko).  The  students 
from  university  preparatory  departments  of  other  Christian  schools 
when  such  departments  are  recognized  by  the  University  as  of  a 
grade  equal  to  that  of  its  own  Preparatory  School  shall  be  accorded 
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by  the  University  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  students  of  its  own 
Preparatory  School. 

(3)  Christian  Special  Higher  Schools  (Semmon  Gakko). 
The  graduates  of  the  Semmon  Gakko  departments  of  Christian 
schools  shall  have  the  right  of  admission  into  the  Colleges  of  the 
University  on  examination. 

ART.  VIII.  AMENDMENTS 

The  articles  of  this  constitution  excepting  Article  II.  (I)  and  (2) 
which  shall  not  be  altered,  may  be  amended  by  a  three-fourths  vote 
of  the  total  membership  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  approval  of 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Cooperating  Bodies. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY 

ARTICLE  I. 

REPRESENTATION  AND  FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 
OF  THE  COOPERATING  BODIES 

( 1 )  Representation  on  Board  of  Trustees.  Each  Cooperating 
Body  which  shares  in  the  work  of  the  University  above  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  School  only  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  two  members  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Each  Cooperating  Body  which  shares  in  the 
total  work  of  the  University  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  three  members 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  One  at  least  of  the  representatives  of 
each  Cooperating  Body  shall  be  a  Japanese. 

(2)  Financial  Responsibility.  The  estimated  total  annual  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  of  the  work  of  the  University  above  the  Preparatory 
School  and  the  estimated  total  annual  current  expenses  of  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  School  shall  be  separated  into  two  expense  accounts.  All 
otherwise  undesignated  annual  income  of  the  University  coming  from 
sources  other  than  the  grants  of  the  Cooperating  Bodies  shall  be 
divided  between  these  two  expense  accounts  proportionately  to  the 
size  of  each  account.  The  remainder  ©f  the  estimated  annual  current 
expenses  of  the  work  of  the  University  above  the  Preparatory  School 
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shall  be  divided  equally  among  all  the  Cooperating  Bodies.  The 
remainder  of  the  estimated  annual  current  expenses  of  the  Preparatory 
School  shall  be  divided  equally  among  those  Cooperating  Bodies 
which  share  in  the  total  work  of  the  University. 

(3)  A  Cooperating  Body.  Two  or  more  otherwise  indepen¬ 
dent  oodies  may  join  together  to  form  one  Cooperating  Body  within 
the  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 
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FINANCIAL  ESTIMATES 

I.  LAND 

1.  For  Common  University  Buildings,  College  of  Philosophy, 

Religion,  and  Literature,  and  College  of  Law  and  Politics. 

15,000  tsubo  at  S3 =$45,000. 

2.  For  College  of  Science  and  Technology  and  College  of 

Medicine. 

40,000  tsubo  at  $3 =$120,000. 

3.  For  University  Preparatory  School  and  Common  Gymnasium. 

15,000  tsubo  at  $3 =$45,000. 

Total — 70,000  tsubo  (  =  58  acres)  at  $3  =  $2 10,000 
Note  1 .  A!!  estimates  are  in  U.  S.  A.  currency. 

,,  2.  A  piece  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  Tokyo,  of  this  size  and 
at  this  price,  may  now  be  secured. 

„  3.  Estimates  for  land  and  buildings  in  japan  are  made  at  so 

much  per  “  tsubo.”  One  tsubo  =  36  square  feet.  1 200 
tsubo  =  about  one  acre. 
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II.  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT-COMPLETE 


Cost  in  U.S.  Currency 


Date 

Area  in 

Wood 

Biick  R““!0,cfd 

1. 

Administration  Building  ... 

1916 

150 

SI  2,000 

$20,250 

521,750 

2. 

University  Preparatory 
School . 

1916 

600 

43,000 

81,000 

87,000 

3. 

First  half  of  Dormitories... 

1917 

350 

19,250 

19,250 

19,250 

4. 

Assembly  Hall  . 

1918 

350 

28,000 

47,250 

50,750 

5. 

Gymnasium  . . 

1918 

300 

24,000 

40,500 

43,500 

6. 

College  of  Philosophy  and 
Literature  . 

1919 

400 

32,000 

54,000 

58,000 

7. 

College  ot  Law  and 
Politics  . 

1919 

500 

40,000 

67,500 

72,500 

8. 

Common  Seminar  Build- 

. 

1919 

203 

16,000 

27,000 

29.000 

9. 

Second  half  of  Dormitories. 

1920 

350 

19,250 

19,250 

19,250 

10. 

General  Library  Building. .. 

1921 

250 

20,000 

33,750 

36,250 

Total  cost  . 

5258,500 

S409.750 

5437,250 

Note  ! . — These  estimates  have  been  supplied  by  a  competent  architect,  and 
are  a  dose  approximation  of  actual  cost.  They  include  the  building,  with 
heating,  lighting,  plumbing,  seats,  charts,  tobies,  blackboards,  and  drainage. 
The  reinforced  concrete  building  is  fire  proof. 

Note  2 — The  dormitories  will  be  of  wood  only, — no  brick,  or  concrete ;  and 
they  will  be  of  cheaper  construction  than  other  buildings  of  wood. 
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III.  RUNNING  EXPENSES. 


(For  Preparatory  School,  College  of  Philosophy,  Religion,  and 
Literature,  and  College  of  Law  and  Politics). 


I.  PERSONNEL. 


(1) 

Salaries : 

No. 

Cost  of  One 

Total  Cost 

President  . 

I 

$3,000 

$  3,000  — 

Professors  . 

47 

1.400 

65,800  — 

Assistant  professors  . 

20 

600 

12,000  — 

Instructors  . 

20 

300 

6,000  — 

University  Prep.  School- professors 

12 

750 

9,000  — 

„  „  „  -Lecturers 

10 

400 

4,000  — 

Secretary  . 

1 

750 

750  — 

Clerks . 

18 

250 

4.500  $  105,050 

(2) 

Wages  . 

— 

— 

2,000  2,000 

(3) 

Faculty  sent  abroad  for  study  . 

— 

— 

5,000  5,000 

(4) 

Travel  . . . 

— 

— 

5,000  5,000 

Total  for  Personnel  . . 

- 

- 

—  S  117,050 

2.  COMMODITIES. 

No. 

Cost  of  One 

Total  Cost 

0) 

Equipment  and  Repairs  . 

— 

— 

$  10,000  - 

(2) 

Books  and  Stationery  . 

— 

— 

7,500  — 

(3) 

Laboratories  . 

— 

— 

2,500  — 

(4) 

Transportation  . . 

— 

— 

500  — 

(5) 

Dormitories  . 

— 

— 

1,500  — 

(6) 

Miscellaneous  . 

— 

— 

4,000  326,000 

Total  for  Running  Expenses 

— 

— 

—  3  143,050 
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SV.  ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  FROM 
1916  TO  1922. 


1916  1917  1918  1919  1920  1921  1922 

Land  . $210,000  —  —  _  _  _  _ 

Buildings  ol  Wood.  60,000  19,250  52,000  88,000  19,250  20,000  — 

Running  Expends  ,  13,000  22,500  33,450  45,500  60,000  137.500  143,050 

Total  . $283,000  41,750  85,450  133,500  79,250  157,500  143,050 

11  Buildings  ol  Brick, 

Add .  41,250  —  35,750  60,500  —  13,750  — 

Making  a  total.. .$324, 250  41,750  121,200  194,000  79,250  171.250  143,050 
II  Bdg!.  ol  Con. 

Crete,  Add  .  7,500  —  6,500  11,000  —  2,500  — 

Making  a  tola!. ..$331, 750  41,750  127,700  205,000  79,250  173,750  143,050 


Note. — Alter  1922,  tire  tunning  expenses  lor  these  department!  should 
not  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  the  income  (torn  various  sources  will 
be  increased  and  the  amount  needed  from  the  Co-operating  Bodies  may 
very  likely  we  reduced  to  $125,000  or  $120,000  a  year. 
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IMMEDIATE  STEPS 


1 .  Approval  by  the  Missions  and  Boards.  The  plan  is  now 
submitted  to  the  Missions  in  Japan  and  they  are  requested  after  their 
own  consideration  and  approval  to  submit  it  to  their  respective 
Boards.  The  Missions  and  Boards  are  respectfully  urged  to  take  as 
immediate  action  as  possible.  It  is  easily  seen  that  in  the  consideration 
of  the  plan  by  so  many  Missions  and  Boards  the  movement  may 
be  greatly  delayed  unless  very  prompt  action  is  taken  by  all. 

2.  Approval  and  Cooperation  in  Japan.  Steps  are  being  taken 
to  secure  at  the  same  time  the  intelligent  sympathy  and  cooperation  of 
both  the  Japanese  Churches  and  the  Japanese  public  at  large. 
Without  such  sympathy  and  support  the  project  cannot  be  a  very 
great  success. 

3.  Grounds.  Ample  grounds  in  a  good  location  should  be 
secured  as  soon  as  possible.  Nothing  would  do  more  toward  the 
immediate  assurance  of  the  success  of  the  movement.  The  Executive 
Committee  has  information  in  regard  to  several  eligible  sites  in  various 
directions  from  the  city  with  prices.  The  University  should  have  a 
site  of  at  least  50  or  60  acres.  (This  does  not  include  a  farm  for  a 
future  Agricultural  College.)  Funds  for  the  securing  of  the  grounds 
constitute  the  most  immediate  need  in  the  success  of  the  whole 
movement. 

4.  Opening  of  the  University.  After  careful  consideration  of 
the  time  necessary  for  the  submission  of  the  plan  to  the  Missions  and 
the  Boards  the  Executive  Committee  has  expressed  its  judgement  that 
the  University  should  begin  its  work  not  later  than  April  1917. 
This  means  that  by  that  time  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  be  fully 
organized  and  the  definite  plans  for  the  Courses  of  Study  etc.  made 
and  announced  and  if  the  University  is  to  have  its  own  Preparatory 
Department  that  Department  should  begin  its  actual  work  at  that  time. 
The  Committee  hopes  that  all  the  friends  of  the  movement  will  work 
toward  this  date  with  optimistic  prayer  and  expectation. 
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FAs  stated  in  the  Preface,  this  statement  of  the  Christian 
Faith  and  Life  is  to  be  issued  by  the  Christian  Literature 
Society.  The  committee  referred  to  was  composed  of  the 
following  persons :  Dr.  S.  L.  Gulick,  Mr.  W.  P.  Buncombe, 
^r-  G.  M.  Fisher,  Dr.  S.  H.  Wainright  and  Dr.  William 
Imbrie.  Copies  of  the  statement  are  now  distributed  in 
order  to  learn  the  number  of  missionaries  who  personally 
approve  it.  When  the  number  is  ascertained  it  will  be 
inserted  in  the  Preface,  and  the  statement  will  then  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form  in  both  English  and  Japanese. 
Those  approving  the  statement  are  requested  to  sign  and 
mail  the  post-card  enclosed  in  time  to  reach  Dr.  Gulick  not 
later  than  March  20th.  Members  of  the  Federated  Christian 
Missions  in  Japan  who  may  not  receive  copies  will  kindly 
inform  Dr.  Gulick  whose  present  address  is  Karuizawa. 
The  married  ladies  are  requested  to  add  their  signatures  to 
those  of  their  husbands.] 


PREFACE 

This  statement  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  Life  is  issued 
by  the  Christian  Literature  Society  of  Japan. 

The  work  of  the  Society  has  been  defined  as  follows  :■ — 
“  The  work  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society  of  Japan  is 
the  production  and  circulation  of  Christian  literature  suited 
to  the  needs  of  both  Christian  and  non-Christian  Japanese. 
Representing  the  Federated  Christian  Missions  in  Japan,  the 
Society  is  correspondingly  catholic  in  spirit ;  and  neither 
its  members  nor  those  supporting  it  are  to  be  regarded  as 
necessarily  holding  all  the  views  presented  in  books  issued.” 

The  present  littie  volume  is  the  first  publication  of  the 
Society,  and  it  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Society 
by  a  committee  of  five.  The  work  of  the  committee  was 
done  in  consultation  with  a  large  number  of  missionaries, 
and  the  statement  has  been  approved  by  (the  number  to 
be  here  inserted). 

It  should  be  added  that  this  volume  is  not  issued  as 
containing  a  complete  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  life.  Those  desiring  to  know  more  perfectly  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  life  that  flows  from  a  true  fellowship  with 
him  are  recommended  to  seek  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  some  Christian  pastor  or  missionary,  to  read  other 
works  presenting  the  subject  more  fully,  and  especially 
with  an  open  mind  seriously  to  study  the  Bible. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  LIFE 

Introduction 

The  year  1912  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  year 
of  the  death  of  Meiji  Tenno.  The  passing  of  the  Emperor 
has  moved  the  whole  nation,  and  with  peculiar  force  has 
turned  men’s  minds  to  the  old  and  ever  new  problem  of 
the  meaning  of  life  and  the  destiny  of  man. 

The  nation  in  this  hour  of  its  bereavement  has  had  the 
deep  sympathy  of  Christian  missionaries ;  and  it  is  their 
earnest  prayer  to  God  that  the  reign  of  his  Majesty 
Emperor  Yoshihito  may  richly  fulfil  the  promise  of  the 
name  chosen  by  him  for  the  new  era — the  Era  of  Great 
Righteousness.  They  also  desire  to  add  their  testimony  to 
that  of  Christians  of  every  age  and  nation  that  in  the  Christian 
religion  is  to  be  found  the  supreme  source  of  comfort 
in  sorrow  and  of  strength  in  the  conflict  for  righteousness. 

On  February  25th,  1912,  representatives  of  the  Three 
Religions  were  invited  to  meet  the  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  express  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  Government  that  religion  is  essential  in  the  life  of 
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a  nation ;  and  to  urge  upon  ail  present,  and  upon  all  represented 
by  them,  their  opportunities  and  responsibilities.  The  reasons 
for  grave  solicitude  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  and 
of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  highest  welfare  of  Japan  are  clear. 

Life  in  Japan  to-day  is  peculiarly  one  of  spiritual  and 
moral  uncertainty,  perplexity  and  peril.  To  many  of  the 
Japanese  trained  in  science,  history  and  the  comparative 
study  of  religions,  the  old  inherited  faiths  have  lost 
their  power  ;  and  they  have  found  no  new  faith  able  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  their  new  knowledge.  Far  and  wide  the 
old  standards  and  sanctions  of  duty  are  losing  their  old 
authority.  Throughout  the  nation  the  love  of  money, 
quickened  into  new  life  by  the  spirit  of  commercialism,  is 
strongly  reinforcing  all  the  forces  of  evil  in  their  conflict 
with  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Without  a  compass  and 
without  an  anchor  Japan  is  drifting  into  perilous  waters. 

In  Japan,  as  in  every  land,  the  fundamental  problems 
are  those  of  ideals,  moral  sanctions,  eternal  verities;  the 
problems  of  God  and  man,  and  of  what  God  requires  of 
men  and  of  nations.  In  the  face  of  these  problems  Christi¬ 
anity  proclaims  Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  the  present  brief 
statement  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  Life  has  been  prepared. 

Jesus  the  Christ 

Jesus  appeared  in  the  world  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 
By  birth  he  was  a  Jew,  and  he  was  born  to  all  the  treasures 
of  the  Jewish  religion.  In  the  Jewish  religion  Christianity 
was  foreshadowed.  In  truth  Christianity  is  the  flower  of 
which  Judaism  was  the  bud  ;  and  one  of  the  most  distinc¬ 
tive  marks  of  J  udaism  was  its  living  hope  of  a  coming  De¬ 
liverer— the  Messiah  or  Christ.  In  Jesus  this  hope  was 
fulfilled.  He  is  Jesus  the  Christ. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God 

The  great  truth  in  religion  which  the  Jewish  nation  had 
learned  and  taken  to  heart  only  through  long  and  bitter 
training  was  monotheism ;  and  its  great  message  to  the 
world  was  this:  there  is  one  God  only;  the  Kternal 
Spirit,  righteous  and  gracious,  who  created  and  who 
governs  all  things.  This  truth  was  the  foundation  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  regarding  God  ;  but  the  name  by  which 
he  commonly  called  God  was  Father.  That  name  above  all 
others  most  perfectly  expressed  to  him  the  relation  of  God 
to  man  ;  his  authority  and  his  love  ;  his  sorrow  over  sin  and 
his  desire  to  forgive  and  make  men  his  true  children.  In  one  of 
the  ancient  psalms  we  read,  “  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chil¬ 
dren,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  ”  But  with  Jesus 
the  name  Father  was  the  name  for  God  that  was  always  on 
his  lips;  and  the  preeminent  Christian  name  for  God  is  Father. 

The  Kingdom  of  God 

When  Christ  appeared  the  Jewish  nation  was  looking  for 
a  kingdom  ;  but  the  kingdom  for  which  it  looked  was  a 
political  kingdom.  The  Deliverer  for  whom  it  waited  was 
an  earthly  king  to  bring  deliverance  from  the  rule  of  Rome 
and  make  the  nation  first  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Jesus  also  proclaimed  a  coming  kingdom  ;  but  it  was  a 
spiritual  kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness,  a  kingdom  of 
God.  That  kingdom  he  declared  shall  spread  from  nation 
to  nation  ;  in  every  land  it  shall  have  loyal  subjects  ;  and  it 
shall  be  an  eternal  kingdom,  victorious  over  sin  and  death. 
The  theme  of  many  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  is  the  kingdom. 
Its  principles  are  proclaimed  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  Gospel  is  called  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom. 

Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God 

The  name  by  which  Jesus  commonly  called  himself 


was  Son  of  Man.  That  is  a  title  of  the  Christ  given  him  in 
one  of  the  ancient  prophets  ;  and  the  name  is  full  of  mean- 
ing.  Jesus  was  a  man  and  he  passed  through  all  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  man.  He  grew  in  stature,  in  knowledge  and 
in  wisdom  ;  he  hungered  and  thirsted  and  was  weary ;  he 
rejoiced  in  spirit,  he  was  indignant  at  wrong,  he  wept  at  the 
grave  of  his  friend.  But  unlike  all  other  men  he  was  with¬ 
out  sin  ;  he  did  always  the  things  well  pleasing  to  his 
Father.  No  other  ever  had  so  keen  a  sense  of  sin  as  he ; 
but  it  is  his  own  testimony  to  himself  that  he  was  sinless. 
In  this  he  stands  alone  among  the  sons  of  men. 

But  Jesus  called  himself  not  only  Son  of  Man  ;  he  called 
himself  also  Son  of  God.  In  speaking  of  himself  he  said  : 

<■  No  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father ;  neither  doth 
any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son  ”  To  Christ,  the 
fatherhood  of  God  was  something  deeper  far  than  to  any 
other.  It  was  a  fatherhood  that  was  his  alone. 

Man  and  Sin 

Christ,  as  no  one  else  that  ever  lived,  knew  the  priceless 
worth  of  man.  He  knew  that  man  was  made  capable  of 
knowing  God  and  holding  fellowship  with  him  ;  that  man 
may  share  with  God  and  rejoice  with  God  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  knew  the  unmeasured 
possibilities  of  man.  Therefore  he  sorrowed  deeply  over 
sin :  over  the  pride  and  unbelief,  the  blindness  and  dis¬ 
obedience  of  man  ;  over  his  wandering  away  from  God  and 
alienation  from  him ;  over  sin  and  the  bitter  end  of  sin  un¬ 
repented  and  unforgiven.  He  knew  also  that  his  mission  to 
deliver  man  from  sin  would  bring  him  to  the  cross.  He  said, 
“  The  good  shepherd  layeth  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  ”  ; 
“  and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me  ”  ;  “  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto 
bat  toii.'...laW-and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.” 
He  bore  the  burden  of  the  sin  of  the  world  ;  and  the  burden 
so  rested  on  him  that  he  is  called  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 

The  Message  of  Christ 

Christ  began  his  public  ministry  with  the  proclamation, 
“  Repent  and  believe  in  the  gospel.”  His  message  to  men  was 
this  :  I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  I  am  sent  from 
God  to  deliver  men  from  sin.  The  ceaseless  longing  of  his 
heart  was  to  attract  men  to  himself  that  he  might  bring  them 
to  the  Father.  His  message  to  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow  and 
death  was,  I  am  come  to  bear  your  burdens  and  carry  your 
griefs.”  “Come  unto  meallyethatlaborandare  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  “  I  am  come  that  ye  may  have 
lifeandhave  itabundantly.”  To  men  whose  eyes  were  fastened 
on  the  things  of  earth  he  was  ever  calling  to  look  up  and 
follow  him  ;  to  follow  him  into  the  kingdom — the  kingdom 
of  their  Father.  Those  who  received  him  received  from 
him  power  to  become  children  of  God  in  spirit  and  truth. 

The  Death  of  Christ 

When  Christ  first  began  to  teach,  the  people  heard  him 
gladly.  He  spoke  with  a  new  authority  ;  and  the  hearts 
of  many  who  heard  responded  to  his  words  of  grace  and 
truth.  From  among  the  multitudes  who  thronged  to  hear 
him  he  gathered  a  little  company  who  accepted  him  as 
Master ;  whom  he  taught,  and  who  afterwards  became 
Apostles—  his  messengers  to  all  the  world. 

But  soon  his  teaching  awakened  the  suspicion  and  then 
the  opposition  of  the  chief  men  of  the  nation.  What  he 
said  of  God,  of  sin  and  righteousness,  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  more  than  all  his  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
kindled  their  anger.  Steadily  their  hostility  grew 
stronger.  They  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  They 


excited  the  national  spirit  against  him.  They  accused  him 
before  the  Jewish  court  of  blasphemy,  and  before  the 
Roman  Governor  of  sedition.  They  crucified  him. 

The  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Christ 

But  the  cross  was  not  the  end.  On  the  third  day  he 
rose  from  the  dead.  From  time  to  time  for  forty  days  by 
many  proofs  he  showed  himself  alive  to  his  Disciples.  He 
declared  unto  them  that  it  was  appointed  to  the  Christ  to 
"  suffer  and  to  rise  again  from  the  dead  ;  ”  and  that  “  re¬ 
pentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  proclaimed  in  his 
name.”  He  taught  them  more  fully  the  "things  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  God.”  He  commanded  them  to  ”  make  dis¬ 
ciples  of  all  the  nations,”  and  he  promised  "  to  be  with  them 
always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  Then  he  “blessed 
them  ”  and  “a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight” 

The  Holy  Spirit 

When  Christ  was  still  with  his  Disciples  he  told  them 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  them,  but  that  “  another 
Comforter  ”  would  be  sent  from  the  Father  who  should 
“  guide  them  into  all  the  truth  ”  and  “  convict  the  world  in 
respect  of  sin  and  of  righteousness  and  of  judgment.” 

That  promise  was  fulfilled.  Soon  after  the  ascension,  at 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the  Disciples  were  “  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.”  The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  them 
transformed  them  into  new  men  ;  and  from  that  time  he  was 
their  divine  guide  and  teacher.  Especially  was  this  true 
of  the  Apostles  and  apostolic  men.  Under  his  illumination 
they  read  the  Old  Testament  in  a  new  light.  The  deep 
things  of  Christ  were  revealed  to  them.  Their  eyes  were 
opened  to  behold  the  meaning  of  his  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  ascension.  They  recognized  in  the  Teacher  who 
taught  them  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Jesus  Christ  the  God-Man 

In  the  New  Testament  are  recorded  their  convictions 
regarding  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  “  Prince  of  Life  ”  and 
“  Lord  of  Glory.”  He  is  “  Lord  of  both  the  living  and 
the  dead,”  and  he  “  shall  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.” 
He  “  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  He  shall  “  appear 
a  second  time  unto  salvation.”  They  looked  for  “  the 
blessed  hope  and  appearing  of  the  glory  of  our  great  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”  “  In  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  godhead  bodily.”  He  is  the  “  image  of  the 
invisible  God.”  He  is  “  over  all,  God  blessed  forever.” 
“  Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor 
that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  made  rich.” 

This  was  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  and  apostolic  men 
taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  With  them  and  with  Christians 
of  all  ages  and  nations  we  also  behold  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
“  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth.”  We  too  believe  that  he  is  truly  God  and  truly  man. 

The  Significance  of  the  Cross 

Under  the  illuminating  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
death  of  Christ  was  seen,  as  it  is  seen  by  us  now,  to  be 
bound  up  with  the  whole  purpose  of  God  for  the  world  ;  to 
be  the  supreme  manifestation  of  his  righteous  judgment  of 
sin  and  of  his  forgiving  love,  and  the  appointed  and  essen¬ 
tial  means  of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man.  The 
death  of  Christ  was  thus  the  crown  of  his  life  on  earth ; 
and  in  all  lands  and  ages  the  chief  symbol  of  Christianity 
has  been  the  cross. 

The  new  life  that  flows  from  faith  in  the  crucified  and 
risen  Christ  has  given  victory  in  temptation ;  has  strength¬ 
ened  weak  men  and  women  confidently  to  endure 


martyrdom  for  his  name’s  sake ;  has  transformed  men 
sunk  deep  in  sin.  Those  who  have  had  such  experiences 
add  their  testimony  to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  that 
in  the  cross  and  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God  are 
revealed  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God. 

The  New  Testament  is  full  of  references  to  the  deep 
significance  of  the  death  of  Christ.  “  He  suffered  the 
righteous  for  the  unrighteous  that  he  might  bring  them  to 
God.”  “  He  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.” 
“Being  therefore  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,’*  “  through  whom  we  have 
now  received  the  reconciliation.”  “God  forbid  that  I  should 
glory  save  in  the  crossofourLord  Jesus  Christ,  through  which 
the  world  has  been  crucified  unto  me  and  I  unto  the  world.” 

The  Significance  of  the  Resurrection 

Under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  also  was  seen  to  be  bound  up  with  the  whole 
purpose  of  God  for  the  world.  To  the  Christian  death  was 
no  longer  the  dread  portal  leading  into  darkness,  but  a 
door  opening  into  light  and  life  eternal.  In  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  “  Christ  has  abolished  death  and  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light.”  The  life  in  fellowship  with  Christ 
here  begun  shall  there  find  perfect  consummation :  “to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ  is  very  far  better.”  In  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  also  is  bound  up  the  resurrection  of  the  believer  in 
Christ.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  but  the  first  fruits  of 
a  great  harvest.  “  Now  hath  Christ  been  raised  from  the 
dead,  the  first  fruits  ofthem  that  are  asleep.”  “  He  shall  fashion 
anew  the  body  of  our  humiliation  that  it  may  be  conformed 
to  the  body  of  his  glory,  according  to  the  working  whereby 
he  is  able  even  to  subject  all  things  unto  himself.”  In 
triumphant  faith  therefore,  with  Christians  of  every  age  and 
nation,  we  join  with  St.  Paul  in  his  exultant  words :  “  O 

death,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  ” 

General  Principles  of  Christian  Living 

In  the  Bible  are  given  these  and  many  other  like  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christian  living. 

“  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  strength,  with  all  thy  mind  ; 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

“  Honor  all  men ;  love  the  brotherhood  ;  fear  God  ; 
honor  the  king.”  “  Husbands,  love  your  wives  ;  ”  “  wives, 
be  in  subjection  to  your  husbands.”  “  Children,  obey  your 
parents  ;  ”  “  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  lest  they  be 
discouraged.”  “  Servants,  obey  your  masters ;  ”  “  masters, 
render  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal, 
knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven.” 

“  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you  do  ye  also 
unto  them  likewise.”  “  Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender¬ 
hearted,  forgiving  each  other.”  “  Bear  ye  one  another’s 
burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.”  “  Rejoice  with 
with  them  that  rejoice  and  weep  with  them  that  weep.” 

“  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink.”  “  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  pray  for  them  that  despite- 
fully  use  you.”  “  Render  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.”  “  Be 
ye  merciful  even  as  your  Father  is  merciful.” 

“  Abhor  that  which  is  evil ;  cleave  to  that  which  is  good.” 

“  Put  away  falsehood  ;  speak  ye  truth  one  with  his  neigh¬ 
bor.”  “  Let  no  corrupt  speech  proceed  out  of  your 
mouth.”  “  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more.”  “Be  not 
drunken  with  wine.”  Put  to  death  fornication,  uncleanness, 
passion,  evil  desires,  covetousness.”  “  Let  marriage  be  had 
in  honor  among  all.”  “  Put  away  all  wickedness,  and  all 
guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil  speakings.” 


Be  ye  free  from  the  love  of  money ;  content  with  such 
things  as  ye  have.”  “  Be  not  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked ; 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap.'1 

“  Set  your  mind  on  the  things  that  are  above,  not  on  the 
things  that  are  upon  the  earth.”  “  Follow  after  righteousness, 
godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meekness.”  “  In  nothing  be 
anxious  ;  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication  with 
thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God.” 
“  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honor¬ 
able,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  on  things.”  “  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
“  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.” 

The  Christian  Religion  and  Society 

The  teaching  of  Christ  regarding  the  worth  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  been  of  priceless  value.  It  has  taken  the 
fetters  from  the  slave  ;  pied  for  the  prisoner  and  the  captive ; 
proclaimed  the  sacredness  of  marriage  ;  defended  the  honor 
of  woman.  It  has  been  the  friend  of  universal  education, 
and  another  name  for  the  spirit  of  philanthropy. 

But  Christ  taught  not  only  the  value  of  the  individual. 
The  gospel  that  he  preached  was  the  gospel  of  a  kingdom;  ot 
men  related  to  one  another  in  the  bonds  of  society.  The 
service  of  Christianity  therefore  is  due  not  to  the  individual 
alone  but  to  all ;  to  society  in  all  its  institutions,  divisions  and 
interlacings.  The  family,  the  community,  the  nation,  the 
world,  all  have  their  claims  upon  it.  The  well-being  of  the 
body,  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind,  justice,  equity,  purity, 
peace,  the  establishment  of  good  laws,  good  citizenship,  good 
government,  are  all  things  of  concern  to  the  religion  of  Christ 

This  is  the  truth  that  is  now  proclaimed  as  never 
before :  The  application  of  the  teachi  ngs  of  Christ  to  social, 
industrial  and  economic  life ;  the  demand  for  j  ustice  and  equity 
and  righteousness  in  every  relation  between  man  and  man ;  the 
full  recognition  of  the  truth  that  Christianity  has  to  do  with 
the  life  that  now  is  no  less  than  with  the  life  that  is  to  come. 
This  is  the  truth  that  is  now  proclaimed  with  a  new 
insistence,  and  that  is  to  be  proclaimed  until  it  is  obeyed. 

The  Christian  Religion  and  the  State 

The  great  principles  set  forth  in  the  Christian  Scriptures 
determining  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  State  are 
these : 

“  Let  every  soul  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher  powers  : 
for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ;  and  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God.  Therefore  he  that  resisteth  the 
power  withstandeth  the  ordinance  of  God  :  and  they  that 
withstand  shall  receive  to  themselves  judgment.  For  rulers 
are  not  a  terror  to  the  good  work,  but  to  the  evil.” 

“  Render  to  all  their  dues :  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is 
due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear,  honor 
to  whom  honor.” 

“  Be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord’s 
sake :  whether  it  be  to  the  King,  as  supreme ;  or  unto 
governors,  as  sent  by  him  for  vengeance  on  evil  doers  and 
for  praise  to  them  that  do  well.” 

“  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s. 

The  Christian  Church  and  the  Great 
Commission 

When  Christ  was  about  to  leave  his  Disciples,  he  com¬ 
manded  them,  “  Go  ye  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  teaching  them  to  observe 


all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you  :  and  lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  This 
was  the  Great  Commission.  This  commission  the  Apostles 
and  the  early  Christians  endeavored  to  obey  ;  and  from  the 
small  beginnings  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  have 
grown  the  Church  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
whole  Christian  movement  with  all  its  myriad  branches. 

The  Christian  Church  has  been  known  in  various  lands 
and  ages  under  various  names  and  various  forms  of 
government.  Often  during  its  history  it  has  proved  itself 
unworthy  of  its  title  and  high  calling.  But  despite  all  its 
lapses  and  all  the  lapses  of  its  members,  it  has  preserved 
the  truth  and  life  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  transmitted 
them  to  men.  It  has  founded  institutions  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  learning,  for  the  care  of  the  distressed,  for  the  relief 
of  the  suffering ;  and  it  has  given  the  impulse  to  the  State 
to  do  likewise.  It  has  raised  up  leaders  to  serve  the  world 
in  countless  ways.  It  has  leavened  with  the  teachings  of 
Christ  degraded  tribes  and  great  nations.  If,  as  an  organi¬ 
zation,  it  has  at  times  forgotten  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
shown  itself  a  foe  to  civil  and  religious  freedom,  from  it 
also  has  gone  forth  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  whose  blood 
has  been  the  seed  of  freedom,  both  civil  and  religious. 

For  all  that  it  has  done  it  should  be  given  due  honor  ; 
hut  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  rendered  to  the  Great  Commission  but  an  imperfect 
obedience.  This  is  now  seen  with  steadily  increasing 
clearness  by  both  the  Church  and  the  world ;  and  Chris¬ 
tian  men  are  today  repeating,  with  a  vision  of  greater 
faithfulness  and  greater  victories  rising  before  them,  the 
words  of  Christ,  “  The  Field  is  the  world.”  In  the  words 
of  St  Paul,  “  Forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind  and 
stretching  forward  to  the  things  that  are  before,”  the 
Church  ofChrist  in  every  land  is  to  “press  on  toward  the  goal 
unto  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

Christian  Worship 

From  the  first  days  of  Christianity  Christians  have  been 
accustomed  to  meet  together  on  the  Lord’s  Day  and  at 
other  times  for  common  worship.  In  these  assemblies  the 
Christian  Scriptures  are  read,  prayers  are  offered  to  God, 
hymns  are  sung,  the  Christian  faith  and  duties  are  preached, 
and  the  rite  of  baptism  is  administered. 

In  their  prayers  Christians  render  thanks  to  God  for  all 
his  mercies,  confess  to  him  their  shortcomings,  and  seek 
from  him  forgiveness  and  strength  for  Christian  living. 
They  ask  for  all  things  needful  as  well  for  the  body  as  for 
the  soul.  Especially  do  they  pray  for  their  own  countries 
and  for  all  in  authority  in  them  ;  for  all  who  are  in  any 
way  afflicted  in  mind,  body  or  estate  ;  for  all  Christians 
in  every  land  ;  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  for  the 
establishment  in  all  the  world  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  the  teaching  of  Christ  that  all  prayers  be  offered  in 
submission  to  the  holy  and  loving  will  of  God  ;  and  it  is  a 
chief  aim  of  Christian  prayer  to  bring  the  will  of  the 
suppliant  into  harmony  with  the  will  of  God.  This 
character  of  Christian  prayer  is  well  shown  in  the  brief 
prayer  which  Christ  taught  his  Disciples,  and  which  is 
commonly  called,  the  Lord’s  Prayer :  “  Our  Father 

who  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  debts, 
as  we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors.  And  bring  us  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one.  For  thine  is 
the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  forever.  Amen.” 

From  time  to  time  in  their  assemblies  for  worship 
Christians  also  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ ;  rever¬ 


ently  partaking  of  bread  and  wine  in  memory  of  him.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  his  own  words.  At  the  Last  Supper 
with  his  Disciples  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal,  “  He  took 
bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks  he  brake  it  and  gave 
it  to  them,  saying,  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you  : 
This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  And  the  cup  in  like 
manner  after  supper,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant 
in  my  blood,  even  that  which  is  poured  out  for  you.” 
This  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  called  the 
Lord’s  Supper  or  the  Holy  Communion. 

The  Bible 

The  Bible  is  the  authoritative  book  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  touchstone  of  Christian  teaching.  It  is 
composed  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The  Old 
Testament  comprises  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jewish 
nation  written  by  the  Prophets  and  holy  men  of  old.  The 
New  Testament  comprises  the  Four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  and  the  Book  of  the  Revela¬ 
tion.  The  gospels  are  narratives  of  the  life,  death,  resur¬ 
rection,  ascension,  and  teachings  of  Christ.  They  were 
written  that  the  early  Christians  might  know  the  “  certainty 
of  the  things  in  which  they  had  been  instructed,”  and 
which  they  had  received  from  “  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word.”  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  given  an 
account  of  the  first  spread  of  Christianity.  The  Epistles 
and  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  also  were  originally  written  for 
the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  early  Christians.  They 
set  forth  the  deep  truths  of  Christianity  ;  are  full  of  wisdom 
and  abound  in  joy  and  victorious  faith.  The  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  were  A  post  es  or  apostolic  men  ;  and, 
like  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  were  men 
who  “  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

Conclusion 

This,  in  brief,  is  an  account  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
it  is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  as,  in  its  main 
outlines,  it  is  believed  by  us  and  by  the  Christian  Church 
throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  repeat  it  that  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  Jesus  Christ  himself.  He  is  the  Key  to 

ALL  MAN’S  DEEPEST  PROBLEMS,  THE  ANSWER  TO  ALL  HIS 
NEEDS  AND  ASPIRATIONS.  In  HIM  ARE  REVEALED  THE 
CHARACTER  AND  PURPOSE  OF  GoD  AND  THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF 

man.  Through  him  God  speaks  10  all  men,  summoning 

THEM  FROM  SIN  AND  TO  RECONCILIATION  WITH  HIMSELF. 

Through  faith  in  him  men  receive  forgiveness  of  sin 

AND  POWER  TO  LIVE  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  THIS  WORr  D  THE 
LIFE  of  SONS  OF  GOD,  VICTORIOUS  OVER  SIN  AND  POSSESSED 
BY  A  SPIRIT  OF  FAITH  AND  HOPE  AND  LOVE. 

Therefore  do  we  like  St.  Paul,  desire  to  “  preach  Christ 
Jesus  as  Lord.”  Notwithstanding  many  imperfections  we 
strive  to  be  like  him  ourselves  and  to  present  him  to  all 
who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  and  peace.  For 
it  is  our  profound  conviction  that  only  through  personal 
discipleship  to  Jesus  Christ  are  the  moral  and  spiritual 
problems  of  Japan  both  individual  and  national  to  be 
solved  and  the  aspirations  of  every  heart  satisfied.  The 
truth  of  our  testimony  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  can  be  fully  tested  only  by  experience.  As  our 
Lord  said,  “  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  the  will  of  God,  he 
shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of  God.”  But 
our  conviction  cannot  be  shaken  that  every  man  who 
repents  of  sin  and  loyally  accepts  Christ  as  his  Saviour  and 
Lord  will  become  a  new  creature.  Old  things  will  pass 
away,  and  he  will  enter  into  a  new  spiritual  world,  even  the 
eternal  kingdom  of  God. 


EXTRACT  PROM  RITTER'S  "A  HISTORY  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN."  p.lS8. 


"Christ!  nity  Favored  From  Prudential  Reasons." 


"In  this  bright  picture  we  must  not,  however,  overlook  the 
shade,  as  typical  of  the  inmost  sentiments  of  th  usands  among  the  educated 
classes  of  Japan,  we  may  take  the  following  words  from  an  address  given 
in  1885,  likewise  by  Hr.  Fukuzawa  on  "The  Political  aspects  of  Reli¬ 
gion,"  which  he  published  in  the  "Jiji  Shimpo;"  -  "Like  most  of  my 
countrymen  I  am  personally  indifferent  to  religious  affairs.  In  fact 
I  do  not  possess,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  the  proper  sense  for 
religion;  and  because  I  do  not  possess  it,  I  have  never  engaged  in  any 
discussion  with  regard  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  this  or  of  that 
faith.  I  have  never  recommended  any  kind  of  rel  igion,afPfha  but  from 
a  political  point  of  view,  I  admit  that  the  religion  of  the  lest  is  at 
the  present  moment  of  great  importance  to  Japan.  .  .  That  which  regulates 
the  conscience  of  man  and,  therefore,  prevents  unlawful  acts  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  religion,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  the  law  and  authority  of  the 
soul.  l"onoe  said  that  if  no  missionaries  had  ever  come  to  our  country, 
the  dissoluteness  and  wantonness  of  foreigners  would  have  come  to  he 
much  greater,  and  our  relations  to  foreigners  would  not  he  what  they 
now  are  ....  I  think  from  this  may  he  seen  that  the  influence  of 
the  religion  of .the  Nest  is  great  and  good." 


Whatever  sympathy  with  our  religion  this  unreserved  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  moral  and  civilizing  power  of  Chri stianity  may  seem  to 
convey,  its  central  point,  in  which  many  of  Fukuzawa1 s  countrymen  agree 
with  him,  is  none  the  less  suspicious.  Honest  enough  personally  to 
decline  Christianity  because  not  convinced  of  its  truthfulness,  these 
people  recommend  it  to  their  countrymen  for  the  sake  of  its  practical 
usefulness,  -  at  best  as  a  means  of  civilization,  frequently,  however, 
only  for  political  reasnns.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  Christian  Japan 
would  thus  more  easily  secure  a  place  of  equality  with  the  civilized, 
powers  of  'the  Vest,  and  especially  that  by  the  revision  of  the  treaties, 
the  removal  of  the  hated  extra-territoriality  clause  would  he  more 
readily  conceded. 


The  acceptance  of  Christianity  from  policy,  was  the  dangerous 
watchword  v?hich  was  expr essed  more  and  more  frankly,  most  plainly 
oerhaps  in  an  article  in  the  'Jiji  Shimpo,'  in  1885,  in  which  it  was 
said,  'Wouia  it  not  then  be  of  great  immediate  advantage  if  we  should 
give  Christ!  nity  a  place  among  the  religions  which  we  profess  ? 
cannot  persuade  Shintoists  to  change  their  views,  but  '  e  can  tell  ohem 
that  they  should  look  at  the  ascendancy  of  Christianity  in  our  land 
as  an  event  lying  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  their  country,  they  ought  to  refrain  from  making  any  disturbance 
whatever.  We  do  not  propose  that  the  majority. of  our  people  should 
become  Christians;  a  small  percentage  would . suffice .  11  that  is 

necessary  is  to  accept  the  name  of  a  Christian  country. 


